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/ou have to-da,v before ,vou here in your 
st an Indian of very great repute, Sir Tej 
.adur Sapru, a man whose statesmanship has 
n demonstrated before the country on all 
isions of moment. Every body knows how 
t is the position he holds among the leaders 
India. His high personal attainments are 
well-known to you. A scholar of great erudi- 
.1, and when in Government service, an 
■cial of high repute and efficiency, .ffir Tej 
-hadur’s has always been a commanding figure. 
s"ow that he is free once more, in him we have 
.ot a leader who is a tower of political strength 
ind who is in every way fitted to lead his 
■"cople. I will, in the coxirsc of the proceed- 
ings to-day, with your leave, invite Sir Tej 
Baliadur to favour us with his views on the 
question that is to he debated in this large 
and representative meeting. vSo the task of 
expounding \icws will fall in abler hands. I 
myself have never been, in the field of politics, 
of any norc like him. I claim not to be a rc- 
oresentative man. But once amongst you, I 
eel that I ought to place before you the views 
. at I have come to entertain upon the critical 
dtuation that has arisen in this countiw- as a 
result of the appointment of the t^tatutory Com- 
mission by the British Go\'ernment. 


'■presidential address at a representative meeting of 
the people of the province of Behar and Orissa held 
at Patna. 


XOT .\ M.tTTER OF ,?E\TIMENT. 

iMost of yon have read the speeches that 
have been delivered by the members of the 
Cabinet, b.v the leaders in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, by the ex-A’iceroys of India, about the 
personnel of the Commission. You are, there- 
fore, fully acquainted with what the position is. 
The tpicstion of questions is this — in the whole 
of this scheme what place have our masters 
assigned to us, Indians ? Some have said, this 
aspect of the question is merely a sentimental 
one. With great respect, I differ from that 
view. If it were purely a sentimental matter, 
I should not have ventured to come to address 
you. Sentiments have their place and value in 
human conduct and if it had only rested there, 
there would not have been possibly much ado 
about it. But I am not convinced — and I have 
very carefully considered all that has been said 
in the Parliament. — I am not at all convinced 
that this is a matter of mere sentiment. This 
is a matter of the greatest possible moment, 
one that vitally affects onr country. This is a 
; matter of jiriuciple anti how does it affect the 
interests of India? There is, first of all, the 
co.mposition of the Commission. Have we been 
given any place in the Commission ? Xo, there 
is no place in the Commission for the children 
of India. It may be said : rvhat does it matter, 
what difference would it make if a few innocent 
Ttsdian members had been taken on on the 
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forth and it could no longer be revoked. It is 
impossible to belie\'e that an all-wise- and far- 
seeing Go\ernment could not or would not 
anticipate the repercussions of such a policy on 
Indian mind. Xo doubt it reccnciled itself to 
its decision in the liope and belief that tlie out- 
burst of indignati* n and discontent in India 
would be a >hGrt-lived one, that the ghvarajists 
were more interested in nursing grievances than 
in having them removed and that therefore tliey 
could easily be disposed of as the irreconcil- 
ables in Indian : olitics ; that the Liberals 
would be amenable to i/’se taclo reasoning and 
persuasion ; that in any case they were not a 
serious factor in Indian politics ; that the 
cleavage between the Hindus and the IMolia- 
medans was so wide that even under the j>res- 
stire of a common grievance they could not 
join hands and, lastly, there were the depressed 
classes who were bound to raise tlieir pnteons 
cry for protection against the evil desi,gns of the 
more powerful upper classes and that it tvas 
clearly the duty of government to firmly refuse 
to listen to the demand for Indian repiresenta- 
tion and to do their duty by the weak and tlie 
oppressed. It was apparently in such circum- 
stances and tnider the influence r-f siich ideas 
that this Commission was conceived. Small 
wonder then if the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of this Commission has instead of giving 
rise to a spirit of hopefulness and confidence 
aroused the strongest feelings on such a lar.ge 
scale and in such different quarters. 

Why thr Com.mi.s.siox has kkhx Axticipated. 

It is interesting to note the reasiiiis for tlie 
appointment of this Coniniisaion at this parti- 
cular time. “So long as the unwise couimels 
of political non-co-opic-ration prevaileil,” thus 
runs the statement in His Excellency’.s an- 
nouncement of Xovember Sth, “it was evident 
that the conditions required for calm aiipraise- 
ment of tlie complicated constitutional pirobleni 
were lacking, and that an earlier enquiry would, 
have been likely only to crystallize in opposi- 
tion two points r>f \iew, between which it must 
be the aim and the duty of statesmanship to 
effect a reconciliation. But there have been 
signs latterly that while tho^e uho liave been 
foremost in advancing the claims of India to 
full s^J]f-go^■ernnlent ba\'e in no way abandoned 
the jiriiiciriles they ]ia\'e felt it their diitv to 
assert, yet there is in many quarters a greater 


disposition to deal with the actual facts of the 
situation and to appreciate what I believe to 
be most indubitably true, namely, tluit the 
differeiices which exist on these matters arc 
differences of nietliod or pace and not diflereiices 
of principle or disagreeineiUs as to tlie goal 
which we all alike desire to reach.’’ I desire 
to speak of His Excellency with the utmost 
possible respect, but I venture to think that the 
differences of method or pace are apt at times 
to be not less important than differences of 
1 rinciple and that if a calm appraisement of a 
complicated constitutional problem could not be 
iiiade so long as the unwise counsels of political 
non-co-operation pre\ailed tliere seems to be 
scarcely any justification for the hope that this 
task could be acliieved by penalizing co-opera- 
tion, for I maintain that non-co-operators who 
h.ave co-operated during the last few years and 
co-operators who have always co-operated can- 
not legitimately feel proud of a situation which 
compels them to realize that in a conflict that 
may arise between the European view of metliod 
ind pace and the Indian view of method and 
pace the former musi necessarily prevail and 
tlie latter can I'mly claim to be sane and 
reasf liable if it is prepared to accept tlie former. 
Another reason assigned for the antici]iation of 
the date of the Commission is that the Legis- 
lative Assembly lias passed fi\’e resolutions 
calling for tlie appointment of a Commission. 
Lm'd Winterton \sas repeatedly challenged in 
the House of Commons to produce those reso- 
lutions but he simply fenced with the challenge. 
The fact is that the Assembly has ne\xr asked 
for vnel; a Commission though it has repeatedly 
urged its views on the question of advance. 
Xot only Col. Wedgwood but several other 
members of the Labour Party have correctly 
expressed our view that the appointment of 
such a Ccnnniission at a time wlien public opinion 
in England about India has been poisoned by 
tlic publication of Molh.ey India was to say the 
least not i.'laying the game. There is need for 
some more convincing reason for this sudden 
fit of responsiveness on the jiart of government. 

RitV.'OXS FIIR THE IjxCEUSTOX OF IXMAXOS 
EXVUIXRD. 

I -hall now examine carefully the reasons 
for the exchwion of Indians from this Commis- 
sinn and the nature of the palliatives that have 
been adopted in the shape of committees. (3ne 
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.reason which has been assigned for the appoint- 
ifnient of a purely Parliamentary Commission is 
■l; “t]iat the framers of the original and deter- 
; milling Act, wlieii they spoke of tlie Conmiis- 
= sioii, contemplated a Parliamentary Ccmimis- 
• sion. It is true that they did not so state in 
I terms but I (tliat is to say Lord Pirkenhead' 

I elraw the inference that tliey did m.t so state 
it because they thought it so ob\-ious ” He 
¥ then appealed to Tore! Chelmsford and the 
, latter observed : “He was deeply committed 
I to the belief that tlie eneiuiry should be throngli 
the medium of a Parliamentary Commission ’’ 

I Now no one doubts tliat the machinery prewided 
by section Sgla) is a Commission. Section Sgia' 
runs as follows: — “At the expiration of ten 
years after the passing of the Government of 
India Act of iqiq, the f'ecretar.v of State with 
the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament 
shall submit for the approval of His, Mnjestv 
the names of persons to act as a conuni-'Sion 
for the purposes of this section.’’ 

The point scarcely reipuires any furthei' 
labouring. The Secretary of State, speakin;; 
as a constitutional lawyer, has conceded tliat 
the framers of the Act did not in terms state 
that the Commission to be appointed under tin's 
section was to be a purely Parliaraentaiy Con- 
mission, that is to sav, a Commission consistin.g 
of members of Parliament only, but he has 
drawn the inference that they did not state so 
because it was so obvious. The difficulty of 
any lawyer contro'certing an interpretation like 
this by a lawyer of the eminence of Lord 
Birkenhead wlio has occupied the hi.ghest 
judicial iiosition in the Tmiiire would be at any 
time very great. But still I make bold to sa\' 
that an interpretation of an Act, founded upon 
the belief as to the intention of its framers, on 
;thc floor of a ijolitical body is not the same as 
its interjiretation in a court of law. Now, 

. without in the .slightest dc.gree challengin.g 
..Lord Chelmsford’s belief it may be asked 
whether there is anything in the ian.gna.ge of 
the section cpioted above to warrant the concln- 
’ sion upon a dispassionate examination of it that 
Parliament intended in loiq that tlie Commis- 
sion to be appointed under that section .shall 
consist wholly and entirely of its members It 
was only fair to India that this intention wliich 
■- was so obvious to the framers of the Act sliould 
have ])cen made crinally obvioms at that time 
to Indians also. ,\t any rate .so far as this 
constitutional argument is concerned no one 


ever heard of it until Lord Birkenhead put it 
forward with all the authority attaching to his 
name. We Indians are entitled to take our 
stand upon the j.dain words of the statute. M'e 
were no parties to the beliefs which might have 
been entertained as to the intentions of the 
framers of the -Vet in high quarters and I 
venture to tiiink that if this \iew had been put 
forward bluntly in the j'ear iQig many of us 
would have had even at that time to revise our 
: ttitude. On the one liand there are those 
amongst us who ha\ e always quarrelled with the 
]:reaiiible of the Goveninmnt of India Act which 
provides that the time and manner of each 
advance can be determined onlv b_v Parlia- 
ment. On the other, there are tho-e who have 
maintained that the sovereignty of Parliament. 
Iiaving regard to the British constitution, is 
be.vond challenge but that it should by no 
means be impossible to reconcile the provisions 
of tliat preamble with the fairness of the Indian 
demand that Indians should he allowed an effec- 
tive share in tb.e shaping of tlieir own consti- 
tution. The credit for gii'ing a nule shock to 
the pobtical faith of ns Lilicrals must un- 
doubtedly belong to Lord Birkenhead. 


Poi.iTic.tr, Re.v.sox.s. 

I shall now leave the constitutional reasons 
and advert to the political reasons. Lord 
Pirkenlicad took sh.elter behind the siieech. ti 
Mr. T. C. Goswami in which he is reported t..' 
have said that there was no organi/iation which 
could speak in the name of tlie Hindu com- 
munitv. Now, I do not know what l\Ir. 
Goswami really meant by it. But I cannot 
understand that an all-knowing Fc-cretary of 
State and a \ igilant India t iffice can he unaware 
of the existence (>f a Hindu organization which 
lias not been particularly inarticulate or inac- 
tive during the last few years. I believe there 
arc scores of Hindus who w ithoiit being mem- 
bers of the Hindu-iMahasablia could have 
adeqnatcl_v protected Hindu interests but I 
cannot understand how ( lor'ernnieiit would have 
sacrificed the Hindu cause by selecting a 
representative of the Hindus from amoii.g the 
leaders of tlie Hindu IMahnsahha nor can I 
understand that the task of selecting a non- 
Bralimaii Hindu or a .Sikh was equally impos- 
sible. As regards the depressed classes whose 
oonditioii Lord Birhenhead describes to be 
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“terrihle and poignant”, wa^ it \\holl\ inipuri- 
sible to select some sue to represeiit them? 
And here let me p'oint out tliat the iiort'a'ii in 
which he deals with the (-leprcsSed cia.sSeS 
scarcely reads like the speech of a stateMiian 
bent iju the liigh purp me of unifying a di.'tr.iCted 
India, of elevating tb.ose who deserve<l to be 
iiTilifted from their fallen condition, it reads 
like a sensational paragraph from a certain chiss 
of newspapers in India or in Englar.d or a page 
from a hook of a cold weather courist. It is 
nut luy purpose to deny the existe:tce of the 
i roblem in certain parts of Ir.dia, but I must 
enter a protest aguinst inisch.ievous statements 
which are at tin;cs made b_v state.-nieii, 
journalists and tourists alike, the effect of 
wliich can only he to represent to the outside 
world that the problem is an all-pervasive one 
and that no attempts have been made by the 
educated classes anywhere to tackle it or to 
reduce the proportions of its c-' iis it mtiy 
suit the purposes of cur critics to explnit the 
misfortunes or the clegrad.ed cr)ndition (■! the 
‘depre'ssed’ classes in relation i.j a definite- 
political i.--sue, but they cannot feel proud of 
their record of \icrk in tke amelioration (■£ the 
condition tif these classes until the ccntitKiic,.- 
inent of the reforms. If the Secretary of ktate 
was solicitous of the depressed classes and the 
aborigines lie was equally solicitous of the 
Indian Civil Service which “has a deep-rooted 
interest in India” and he argued that “if you 
admitted other than Parliamentary representa- 
tives you could not exclude members of the 
Indian Civil Service.” Well, assuming tliat 
the Civil Service has deep-rooted interest in 
India of a personal or impersonal chtiracter and 
tliat like other castes this .eoveniin.g caste 
slionld al'O liave lieen represented on the Com- 
mis.sion in defiance of the w ell-estaldisheil 
comstitutiunal principle that permanent services 
ought not to have anythin, g to do with the 
dcteniiination of policy, could not Government 
find a distinguished member of th.at service to 
be on tint Commission? The answer, Ikjw- 
ever, given 1 )y tlie Secretary of State is that if 
Parliament liad proceeded on those lines they 
should liave found themselves with a Commis- 
sion of iS or go people and the result might 
have been chaotic. Now it might be that a 
Conunission of iS or 20 people would be very 
runvieldy but one cannot understand whv a 
Commission of ig could not be fairly represen- 
tative of all sections of the people and why it 


euuld not be trusted to deal with the prublL:,, 
in a spirit of teasunableuess. 

WAntkii; A.\ GwNiMm-s Riu-ort! 

It is said tliat an unwieldy Commission o 
l^ <.r -'j and a tL'iiioii of ig could not liaie 
iiroelticed an unanimous report. “Tliere nuw 
not be an unaninions report now” said Lord 
L’iikcnliead, “but at any rate v, e sliall liave , 
report wliicli proceeds upon the s^.me geiier. ' 
Viouit ot view and priiie'iiile. ” He was afrai-’ 
that lliete would be a t'ery sti-i;;io partiza 
Hindu regio-rt, a \'ery strung klusliiu reiiort, ait 
; or 4 otlie-r disseiitiiig repi^rts from wiriou- 
sections deeply interested in tile decisions whici 
are taken ami that Parliament could not b.. 
assisted by a d-isclosure of disseiitin.g views rt 
this kind. I'or argitments like these I say in 
tdl humility tliat tliere is only one word — the;'’ 
are the arguments of an adtu.cate, not the 
arguments of a statesman. The oiie immediate 
effect '-f ar.giniients of this character must be to 
give an impetus to class couscii ■usiiess and to 
siimulatc those difikreuces wliich it sliould be 
tlie 'Object e-f tile statesman to allay, and, if 
possible, to eradicate. Now I am not one of 
tliose wb.o would like to deny fir even to mini- 
mise the gravity of tlie coiumunai strife that 
has sprung tip unfortunatedy in this country 
duriiyg the last few years. I have publicly 
raised my voice against it and as one who is 
not ill the slightest degree identified with any 
couinuiiial cause I venture to think that the 
picture painted of the Hindu and the Moha- 
luodaii politicians writing separate stroii.g 
i'grtizan reports and the representatives of the 
depre-sed classes writing equally partizaii 
tel oits (.blivioiis of all considerations of the 
future and forgetful of thuir responsibility on 
a supreme occasion of that character ma.v ho 
])kasing to the self-coinplacence of those who 
have alteasly made up their mind that India. 1- 
’■■•eiiig pos-,essed of a double dose fif the ori.giiial 
sill can (.11 no occasion act with sanity, iiisdoni 
It patriotism but it is a iiicturc which is veiy 
far from hein.g true. I shall assume howetot 
that if g or g communalists had lieen ap]ioiiited 
to tile Commission they would have submitted 
dissenting rep.orts ; but on what question ■' 
1 akiiig the worst view of the matter on what 
(iiiestions could they have dissented from each 
fituer ? Tliey criuld have dissented only on tlie 
fHicstioii of communal representation in public 
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bodies or tlie public services of tlie country. If 
they had, vould Parliament, aided no doubt as 
it would be at any time ly the report of the 
English members of the Commission, the advice 
of the Government India and the India (dffice 
and His IMajesty’s Grovernment, have found it 
really difficult to come to a just conclusion ? 
If it really be the fact that the position in India 
is so hopeless as tlie Secretary of State in the 
House of Lords and Lord M'interton in the 
House of Commons have made it out to be, then 
in the name of commonsense and fairness I a=k 
wh.at is the eood of appointing a Commission ? 
AMiy entertain any talk of Reforms? Why not 
then follow tlie advice of a distinguished member 
of the European community in Calcutta who 
h.ad the frankness and courage to say not many 
days ago that "the time had come for the 
’^'iceroy to sit down with his selected district 
officers who knew the real people of India and 
evolve a decent system for governing the 
country forgetting all democracy and all such 
discredited systems.’’ 

The Scheme of the Ccori.ris.si.-ix, 

Now let me dra’v attention to the scheme 
cf the Coinmission. Tlie Commission is to 
consist of sei'Oii members including im Cliair- 
man who represents the Liberal Party. There 
are two representatives of Labour and four 
representatives of the Conservatives. I do not 
wish to say anything in ray own words of the 
personnel of the Commission, I sliall venture 
to !|uote on this point what the Time.'; wrote in 
one of its leading articles : "Wh.at has pre- 
sumably haiipeiied” savs the Times, "is that 
the Government have fiuind it iniiiossible in 
practice to divert from England any of those 
leaders on ndiosc presence the complexion of 
the future Parliament may be tliou.clit to dcj end 
.\nd for the moment and in view of tlie character 
of the Commission as nib/nn Iccm' (in the G,cneva 
phrase and not as constitution makers) the 
absence of the political leaders may not be 
altogether a disadvanta.ge .Vll that is a little 
surprising in the cricumstanccs is that none of 
the recognized front bench leaders, either Con- 
servative or I.abour, should have seized the 
f'pportunity to take part in an enquiry so 
incomparablv more attractive and more far- 
reaching in its conseriuences than the common 
round of politics in En.gland. The fact that the 
rank and file of the Commission arc composed. 


broadly speaking, of men in the second flight 
(tire italics arc mine) has the further effect of 
adding greatly both to the responsibilities of 
the Ch.airman and to Ins reputation for self- 
sacrificing public services.” Bluntly put, 
barring Sir John v‘^imon who is undoubtedly a 
front rank statesman, En.gland could not spare 
for this .great mission any of its first rate men 
and India must go content with men in the 
second fliglit. That is tlie value that is attaclied 
to this great mi.ssion. \Ve are asked to console 
ourselves with the belief that "a body of men 
’’ ho can concentrate on this task without too 
much pre-occupation with the next general 
election is likely to be more valuable than a 
craistellatiou of distracted stars. The capacity 
to work as a team is certainly more important 
than individual brilliance.” In other words 
men of ideas are at a discount. The obsession 
for an unanimous report or a nearly unanimous 
report makes it incumbent that die men to be 
appointed must be what are called safe men who 
must be prepared to be guided by their Chair- 
man, and must not allow their own individual 
ideas to interfere with th.eir utility as a team. 
The irony of it all is that we are invited to 
rcioicc in such a team and to beliei.-e that these 
six worth.ics in th.e .sccor’d dioht can take good 
care of the present interests and of the future 
of three-hundred millions of this country. 

The Prnro.sE of the CoManssiox. 

“It is our purpn.sc” said Lord Birkenhead, 
"th.nt the Commission, when it visits India, 
should establish contact with tlie committee 
appointed for that juirpose by the Central 
T.cgi'^lature.” But what is g'oing to be the 
function of this committee ? Here again let me 
quote the f^ecrctary of State : "It has been 
mo^t irrationally as-umed” said. I.ord Birken- 
head, “that they arc merely to appear as a 
witness before the Commission. This is not the 
case. They are invited in a spirit of great 
sincerity to co-oiierate as effileagues with the 
Commission. It is contemidated that thev sh.all 
prepare, in advance of the Ccmniissioii’s arrival, 
or if th.ey find themselves within that limited 
period unable to do it, a year later, their own 
proposals and come before the Commission and 
say, fhese oje our sii g£;csfioiis \Vc claim and 
they claim that th.e West cannot devise a con- 
stitution for the East, that you cannot put 
eastern wine into western bottles. Well, if 
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there be behind that claim, and I do not doubt 
it, the sincerity of real fotliiig, we afford them 
an uijportunity of confroiitino' oiir L'oir.im'eioi; 
with their own i)roi)osals, v, hich can be analysed 
and criticised and can be accepted or rejected 
after that analysis and criticism ” I-'nrtlier on 
we are trld that “the Commission 'viH develop 
in its activities and while they will retain co>n- 
tact with the committee of the Central Legisla- 
ture as long as their deliberations extend ti> 
matters with wliich th.e Central Legislature is 
I'l'incipally concerned, tliev will temporarily 
lose contact when they are jeiurneying the 
provinces, but even here tliey will not be 
deprived of the constant refreshment of Indian 
opinion, for it is proposed — I see no recognition 
rf this fact in any of the Indian papers — that 
in every province in which they journey there 
will be created committees of the Provincial 
Legislatures which will discharge the same 
consultative function with the Commission as is 
discharged at tlie centre of the Government by 
the committee of the Central Legislature. At 
no point, therefore, will tlie representatives of 
the Indian Legislatures be ckprived of an 
rpportiinity of influencing the views of the 
Commission ’’ Let us pause here and ask what 
all this comes to Strifiped of all superfluous 
I'erbiage it comes to iK/thing more than this that 
the Central Le.gislature will be asked to appoint 
committees to prepare their O'wn proposals and 
to place them before the Commission. Hitlierto 
in the passages that I h.ave fiuotetl above there 
is not even an indication that these committees 
will take part in the examination of witnc'-^es 
or documents or tliat th.ey will h-e at liberty even 
to submit any rei'ant. They are to j.lace their 
l-roposals and try to jiersuadc the Commission 
to accept th.em which will analyse and criticise 
those proposals and in the end may accept or 
reject them. They cannot vote at any '■tage 
of their contact with the Commission, Tliey 
are simply there to plead, to i)e’'sna<le, to urge 
and then to withdraw, and >'et we are told that 
tliese committees will be the colleagues of the 
Commission. If an advocate can be a collea.gne 
of a Judge, if a person who is jail on his trial 
can be the colleague of a iury then no doubt 
these committees will be the collea.gues of the 
Commission. If this is what Lord llrikenliead 
said about these committees and the scope of 
their work let us for a fcov brief moments con- 
sider whether we can find anything more 
e’lcoura.ging from tlu- statements made 1)v other 


Statesmen on the subject. In the statemeir 
issued by llis Excellency tile J’iceroy we aw 
told thaL the Central Legislature wouU 
“apiioint a joint select committee, chosen from 
its elected and nominated unofficial member- 
which wouhl draw up its views and proposals is 
writing and lay them before the Commission fi'- 
e.xamina.tion in such manner as the latter ma ' 
<lecide ’’ 

Tints -o far as the stateitieuts of the J'icero-,- 
and, the f'ecretary of State are concerned tin 
; Osition of the committees is definitely stated; 
t(' be that th.ey would draw up their views and 
proposals and lay them before the Commission 
for examination. It was left to Hr. Ram^at- 
?ifacDonald, the leader of the opposition, to 
wax eloquent about the scope of these com- 
mittees. He talked about the Indian Le.gisla- 
tive Assembly as the Parliament of India and 
at one yilace in his speech he observed that the 
Parliament of England was saying to the 
Parliament of India “we are .going to regard 
.von as the representative of Indian opinion, we 
are .going to recognize you as having an 
authority, sanction and position like unto our 
own in your country and when we want to know 
what is going to be the constitution of India in 
future, when we want to know what the opinion, 
of political India is, wc apj^oint a Commission, 
you appoint a similar body and the two Com- 
n'issions workin.g together in harmonious 
co-operation with each other are .goin.g to report 
to the House of Commons what the lines of the 
new constitution should he.” This he says is 
not insulting to India but payin.g her the 
greatest compliment One should have thou.ght 
after this eloquent description of the position 
that tlie Indian committee would really occupy 
a position of equality and would in truth be 
able to submit a re-piort to the House of Com- 
mons, but tile rlietoric of tins riassage begins to 
appear in its true proportions when tve read 
another p.ortion of Ins si)ec'ch towards the end. 
For later on klr. HacDonald liimself oliserved, 
“his position and he thought the iiosition of hi.s 
friends was the quite sound constitutional ])osi- 
tion .so far as the Ilonsc of Commons was con- 
cerned, that they could not give the Commission 
i f the Indian T.e.gislature any right to make a 
report.” Air. ALicDonald then ar.gucs that 
tlie Indian committee “was not our Commission 
and wc were not rcs])onsible for it. It was not 
responsible to us and, therefore, what objection 
was there to letting it be known that as far as 
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the Indian Coni.mi'sion was c<.iiccrned it could 
make a report as it liked and it cajuld refrain 
from nuiking a reprirt if it liketl. Tlie body 
from wlr.e'h it o.\ed its oriein could deal with 
that lepirt with exactly the same freeduiil as 
w. e o.'ld deal with ciir own report.” He 
I 'Lit I't-d himself \\iui the belief that “if that 
p' ■'iiion \\as known another large rock of suspi- 
cion WoL'hl be renroced.” Xow' it may Ire 
as' e.i ■ liat is al! tlii^ if it is not absolutely 
CO. if. undine ehr ; c.eiice ? The Indian com- 
mittee may rei rat to iis ow n Leeiskiture and its 
Leeisbilure can deal " itp its re-peut exactly with 
the same freedom as Parliament will deal W'ith 
tile reijort (I ii< L ctirnussiott . But is not 
Parliament the ultimate authority and what is 
rite .o.s.l (f tlie Imlian I.egislature enjoying 
tile 'i! erty of dealing 'viih the report of its in.vn 
Cl .inimtlee, wlieii it knows tliat its decisions are- 
te be of no greater waiue tlian mere proposals 
and tluit its report canitol liave the same ciii- 
stiti tieaiol antiicrity attaching to it as will 
belong to the report rif the Commission in the 
eVes of Parliament.” 

Xorv let ns consider what 'Mr. Paklwin liact 
to say on tlie subject. “Let Indians” said the 
Prinm Minister, “dismiss from their minds any 
th.otiebt of inferiority. They will ho approach- 
ed as friends, as equals, but responsibility cannot 
formally be shared with tlie representatives of 
another Parliament.” In other words, the 
ditfien’ry t^'U Im felt was a constitutional did';- 
culty i'as^d pr-ibablv upon the interj'-retation of 
seeti.-i! ,'^4 (lo by Lord Birkenhead. I have 
quote. 1 these diistinguished statesmen at length 
I'u!'.- because I am anxious to avoid any niis- 
imderstanding of their position. But I cannot 
lielp feeling th.it they were either carried away 
by tiK-ir own eloquence or th.ey felt that the 
assurances of euiality conclied in appealing 
terms and. iLittering as the>' are to onr vanity 
will he siilficieiit to allav onr fears and to 
cssuage onr feedings. Hitherto it has been 
uistoniar\- with English statesmen to repudiate 
any claim r.n tlie part of tlie Indian Legislature 
representing as it does about .? per cent, of the 
pojiiilation that it can speak for the teeming 
millions of Imlia. Xow a superficial view of 
Mr. -MacDonald’s speech and the speeches of 
some other statesmen wonld make us believe 
tliat th.ey have at last discovered what was not 
hitherto so obvious to them that the Indian 
Legislature can truly he said to represent the 
teeming millions of India. There is, however, 


at least one British statesman wEo had the 
courage of his conviction and who was not pre- 
pared to endorse this flattering view of the 
Indian Legislature taken by IMr. E.amsay 
MacDonald and that stateman is no less a 
distinguished person than Lord Winterton, the 
Under-Secrctar\- of State for India. “It was 
perfectly possible” said Lord Winterton, “to 
be a realist iviihout abating a jot or title from 
the consideration for or sympathy with the 
ideals of Indians in public life.” He asked, 
“whether Parliament was not to listen to 
millions of people outside the electoral system 
in India by obtaining tlieir views directly 
through its chosen representatives, which the 
members of tlie Commission would be, and also 
whether Mr. Walsli and blajor Attlee were less 
likely to be sympathetic to the Muslim minority 
or the miruons of nn.tonchables than to the 
Bralimins or the members of the Hindu 
majority.” One may not agree with the 
sentiment of Earl Winterton but one is bound 
to observe that it is refresliiiig to come across a 
frank and realistic statement like this in the 
midst of tlie torrent of eloquence and rhetoric 
that flowed in the House of Commons oiiiy witli 
the object of com incing ns that our Patliament 
was e lual to their Parliament; that our com- 
mittee was going to occupy the same status and 
liositioii as thetr Coniniission and that we 
Indians in public life could have no legitimate 
grievance. The fact of the matter is that when 
one closely examines the-se speeches the con- 
viction is forced on him that having decided to 
take this step Llis Majesty’s Government and 
llte statesmen of the other parties could only 
defend that position by an exuberance of 
language. 

PETiTlOXER.S OR P.'.R'i'.XERS ? 

There is yet another palliative provided and 
we are asked to reconcile ourselves to this 
sclieinc by remembering that at the next stage 
“after the Commission has presented its report, 
the- proposals of the Government on it will be 
?ent, according to precedent, to both Houses of 
Parliament.” “Your Lordships, or those who 
are interested in Indian affairs at that time”, 
said Lord Birkenhead, “will not have forgotten 
how considerable was the contribution, how un- 
remitting the industry, of the Joint Committee 
which reported upon the Montagn-Chelmsford 
proposals. It is our intention to create a similar 
body.” I have a distinct recollection of the 
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work of the Joint Select Committee in tlie year 
iQig. I n.as examined i it and so were many 
ether Indian friends of mine. Constitutional!',' 
the creation e-f .such a ci.anmittee is j.criectly 
understandable and defensible, but oonscitu- 
tionall}' ag-ain I ask liow is it [inssibk- for any 
Indian dek.catiou whether of the committees of 
the Indian Legislature.^ ui' any other class of 
persons to claim eouaiit .- t' ith the Select Com- 
mittee of PailiameUt or to sliare responsibility 
with that Select Committee? Let not, there- 
fore, the Indian position be misnndersti..od. At 
any rate our ijosition is and has been that while 
constitutionally the ultimate decision lies with 
Parliament, there is mething iu tlie Act to ixe- 
vent Parliament from taking in Indians into tlie 
Statutory Commissioti and gi' iiig them the riglit 
of participating in tlie recommendations of that 
Commission, A true spirit of co-o}jeratio!: aiui 
broad-minded statesmanship required that 
Indians sh.ould lia’oe been taken into the Com- 
mission and the creation of tliis cumlrrous 
machinery of committees with all the bombastic 
claims for its equality can be no substitute either 
for a mixed commission or for a real round 
table conference. I do not know where these 
proposals originated, whether at Delhi or Simla 
or at Whitehall, but I cannot help feeling that 
those who Were responsible for these proposals 
were either wholly out of touch with Indian 
t iews on this question or they deliberately 
adopted these proposals in the hope and belief 
that Indian opinion would reconcile itself to 
them after sonic stru,ggle. 

When Lord Birkenhead and Lord Winterton 
referred to the Hindu-bluhamedan differences 
in India in justillcation of tlie exclusion of 
Indians from this Commission, I wonder whether 
they had forgotten the state of things that 
prevailed in another Dominion when a great 
statesman whose name in constitutional historv 
has become immortal described in his inimitable 
language the differences that rent the public 
life of that country. Writing so far back as 
1838 about Canada, Lord Durham wrote in one 
of his despatches as follows: — “The first point 
to w'hich I would draw your attention being one 
with which all others are more or less connected, 
is the existence of a most bitter animosity 
between the Canadians and the British, not as 
two parties holding different opinions and seek- 
ing different objects in resi.ect to Government, 
but as different races engaged iu a national 
contest What may be the immediate 


snliject 01 dispute sc.enis to be (jf no cons-,- 
(liieuce ; so surely as tliere is a ili-pute oi; an 
subject, the great hula of tlie Canadiai's aia 
the great hulk of the British app-ar rangW 
against each olIki'. Iu the iW-Xt place, t!;. 
mutual dislii e of tbi, two class,.-, cxteial' 
i'cyoiid politics into social life, where, w itl. 
some trifling e c-'ptioiis again, all intercourse 
comiued to jierso'is of the same origin. Crowi. 
up per-oiib of a iiilTereiit origin seUloTU or ue-.." 
meet in 'private so.ieties, and e\cn the childreii, 
when they quarrel, di\ide themselves into 
French and Eu.glish like tlieir 'parents. In the 
schools and the streets <ii Montreal the real 
cai>ital of the Protdiice, this is commoiile' the 

case vSuch a sentiment is naturally evinced 

rather by tri-X-s tlvui by acts of intrinsic 
importance. Tliere has bic-en no solemn or 
formal declaratimi of national hostility, but not 
a day nor scarcely an hour passes witho'ut some 
j etty insult, some ’provoking lau.guage, or e^'eIl 
some serious mutual affront, occuring between 
•.'■ersons of Freiicli and British descent.’’. But 
let us not forget that India is not Canada, and 
that these are not the spacious days of a 
Durham. 

To exclude Indians on the ground that they 
;re deeply interested jiersniis, that there was 
rmt a single Indian fto Use Earl Wintertoii’s 
phrase) w'hose appointment could gi\'e satisfac- 
tion to all classes of people, to suggest the 
ajipoiiitment of committees of the vere same 
public men (w'hf) are e-xclmled from the Commis- 
sion because tliey have committed themselves 
to certain oiiinioiis! l.>y Indian Le-gislature, the 
representative character of which is admitted by 
rue statcsnian aiul denied by others, to ask 
these cor.miittces to jil.ace their jirojosals Ixfi !- 
the Statutory C'lmmis.siou without e.xercising 
the eciiui! ri.glits of memlicrs of that Commission 
in exaniiiiiiig evidence or ofhciil docuniciits or 
voting at the final stage of its work and to tell 
us that our rcipresentatives will occu])e' a posi- 
tion of eeiuality and then to exjii'ess surjirise at 
the attitude ’'Vliich Indian politicians ha\e adojit- 
ed towards those jiroj/osals aiul blame tbeiu for 
rejecting a constitutional precedent the like of 
which was never liefore established is to sow 
the wind and refuse to reap the whirlwind. 

The IxDit.x Poi.xT OF View. 

Now, it must be a real tragedy if all of us 
have conspired together to deliberately mis- 
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understand them, or to underrate their pro- 
fessions of heljiing us on towards the goal. 
Speaking in the House of Commons Lord 
AVinterton a'-=ured that August assembly that 
“evidence was daily accumulating that the 
raging', tearing propaganda against tlie- Commis- 
sion by ccyt.dn pLrsc:^ z.ho zccic ah. ays op- 
{•oscd to i!:: ('iOi-erny--’c>it of India (the italics 
are mine I, as they were entitled to be, did not 
represent the real \iews of a very large number 
of people in India wh.o took interest in these 
liiatters.” The strident dogmatism and 
emphasis which are the privilege of an Under- 
Irecretarc, more particularly when he has two 
flying visits to India to his credit, cannot for 
obvious reasons accord with the serene and 
exalted position of a Prime IMinister, and ac- 
cordingly we find Air. Baldwin stJetikitig in a 
dinereiit vein. “That there should have been 
any niisunderstaiulitig’’ said IMr. Baldwin, “is 
particularly regrettable, because it led to prema- 
ture rejection of the proposals by the 
distinguished statesmen of India who worked 
and co-op'erated with the Government during 
some \ery difficult years since the Reforms came 
into force.’’ If Lord Winterton symbolises the 
spirit which lias overcome tlie India Omce 
then it is not by any means difficult to under- 
stand that he should be prepared to tell the 
House of Commons that the raging, tearing 
proiiaganda against the Commission is being 
conducted by certain persons who were ahoays 
ojiposed to the Government of India. I do not 
wish to disclaim or disown my share in that 
liropaganda — but it must be a remarkable 
comment upon the hold which Lord Winterton, 
oi Lord Birlrcnhead and may I add the Govern- 
ment of India (I do not exclude the Indian 
members thereof) have ui on the imagination or 
the political faith of men of ‘moderate’ views 
that such sober, staid, thoughtful and cautious 
‘statesmen’ (it is it more appropriate now to 
call them agitators) as Sir Sivaswamy a\iyar in 
IMadras, Sir Cliimanlal Sitalvad in Boml’iay, Sir 
Syed Ali Imam and air. Sachchidananda Sinha 
in Bihar, f^ir Abdur Rahim in Bengal, the 
IMaharaja tsaheb of IMahmudabad, .Sahebzada 
Aftab Ahmad Khan and klr. Chintaniani in the 
I'nited Provinces, all of whom have at one time 
or otlier held high office and have worked the 
Reforms and “co-operated with the Government 
during some very difficult years’’ slionld in their 
frenzied zeal for the ‘boycott’ of this ill-omened 
Commission forget themselves, and be false to 


their traditions and to those principles and 
convictions under the spell of which they offered 
to work and did \vork the Reforms in the midst 
of popular obloquy and niuc’n misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the bulk of their own countrv- 
inen and their former associates in public hfe. 
All of them could not have hoped to be appioint- 
ed members of the Corami.5sion and few of 
them could have on personal grounds liked the 
idea of beiiig taken away from their normal 
avocations in life for a period of two or three 
j.'ears. If their critics have nothing more to 
say in exi'danation cf tlteir coviduct than that 
they are being actuated b\- disappointment, 
chagnin or pique, then I say — and say so with 
confidence — that t; at charge will have to be 
brought against an overwhelmingU’ large 
number of Indian politicians, barring of course 
the faithful few who place caste, or creed, or 
class above the country. 

I do not tliink a worse challenge has been 
thrown out ever before to Indian nationalism, 
and notwithstanding the profuse assurances in 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech and the yet more profuse 
assurances in l\Ir. Ramsay I^IacDonald’s, 
Indian Xationalists of the Moderate school 
liave been compelled to ask if the only 
way of recognizing the spirit of co-opera- 
tion is by telling Indians that their lot is 
to be none other tlian that of petitioners, that 
they cannot he trusted to participate in the 
responsibility of mailing recommendations to 
Parliament for the future of their country, and 
that all that they may aspire to is to put their 
proposals before the Commission, which may 
accept them or reject them, and again to repeat 
the same process of persuasion, argument and 
discussion before the Joint Committee of Parlia- 
ment ! Xow if this is what is meant by co- 
operation, if this is tile new idea of equality 
of status on ixhicli we are to be fed, if our 
patriotism is a prejudice and if the patriotism 
of tile seven ■'nembers of Pa’liament is to he 
treated as impartial justice, tlien we feel justified 
in telling the Government here and in England ' 
“You mav do anything you like in the assertion 
of your right as siiiirenie power, but we are 
not going to aciiuicsce in this method of dealing 
with us. Xeither our self-respect nor our sense 
of duty to our country can permit us to go near 
the Comniis.sion . ’ ’ 

The broad fact is that India has not got a 
fair and square deal in this matter and no 
amount of casuistry can get over that fact. It 
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seems to me that the entire position has been, 
from the Indian ].(iint if ■, iev, , e!l 'i : li.a,: 
lip by Colonel ede\\ ( oil in hi- ktter t' I aP. 
Lajpat Eai, and it so \'ividly rei resent-, eair 
feelina that I make no apology for ouotin.a: a 
I'ortiun of ii : ‘ 'Petitioninit for little scraps of 

liberty,” says C'h r.el Wedywood, e. ortv 

business, and there has been mo nnie'li of it. 
You lose your Self-reSpeCt and you .stet despised. 
I was ahva\'-- against non-co-oper.ition as you 
know and I am so still. Take nliat sltare in 
goveiiting you can; Use ever-' lower and eVery 
opportunity anorded by tlu (.havernnient of 
India Act. but tins Conunissioa does not 
require your h.Jip. Tliere is no need to 'land 
in the wiine'S-bux and be cross-e-xamined by 
persons of no great importance who have not 
before slam. ii any interest in your views or 
feelings.’ ' 

If the Liberal Party in India is now asked 
to accept the new doctrine of co-operation wlii,;h 
means that it must always subordinate its will 
to the higher will not of Parliament bnt of its 
agents then clearly tlie time has come when we 
should say that that is not ciur conception of 
co-operation, aluch as the Liberal Party would 
like to W'lrk in an atmosphere of good-will, 
much as it would like to avoid all bitterness, 
much as it wrmld like to help in the task of 
an ordered amt safe development -if the consti- 
tution it cannot be a party to an arrangement 
which is i\ludly destructi\e of that spirit of 
mutual confidence which alone can beget co- 
operation. It cannot be a partv to aiivthing 
which is inccrisistcnt with tlie honour and self- 
respect of India and its moral right to effective- 
ly ])artici])ate in the determination of its 
constitution, nor can it in Us zeal for co- 
operation forget its duty to its country in a 
crisis of this character, kluch a.s it has differed 
ill the past and much as it differs even now 
from certain other parties on Sfmie (piestions, 


it cannot compromise cith.er its SLlf-resi-ect or 
the lionour Ilf the coiuit'c- But it is not lUctely 
a question of self-I'e'! VC The ’atger illteVc--'. 
of th.e countrc' make' it incnin’vnt in on tim 
Liberal Fait- to 'ay to -lIw (ho ^nmunt ;.lai.;l'. 

, nd ure:niSo.aby th.at it iniisl ix irlcUc no, 
I'lily the Comn ’."lou ''duch h.is i ..p oinlco 

halt tlm er.f’re siiint m -/.htch ti e 'm'tiou of 
India’s furr;-.^r advam-a ini' ba^n .oi; 1 ’ • 
Parh.aimnt and the ' puriiimnt <f Indi.i 
\bhate\cr da ..mile,-' of ct'’.od n.ac' iliv'iie U 
iioni other I aipies u: Imlci 't stan '' i niicd to 
them all in thei; c,.,.;- dcmami f' r lb. faicbi,. n 
oi India's lc'g!ti;n w asi c.i'ation.s art it is iuc- 
pared. a' uuk^il ;t shi'ciid be to t d;e its part in 
tile noii'c and, ; atrtotic work of p-e;aring a 
constitution -lith tite oi’-v, id of all and to tin. 
ad\-a:u.'ge i f the ci vnt;;.- at !.,”ee 

Tite ch.;T,,e of iion-co-o, ei'ation cann a, 
po'si’.i!y Iv L..-:n-t u- I cl:, me tl . Ini:,' 

< '.nite ami t!m British Goternmeiit with hating 
iK,n-co-operated with, the s.uicr s.eticm of ilu 
country and it is not we w!to sha.nld Lei con- 
cerned so r.iurh as the flovcrnnient, l^^cause 
they have b_v th.eir conduct shu'vn th X they are 
leady to taVte a leaf out of the hook of tite non- 
co-operators iliev have comk-mn^d. 

It i' neith.cr the sort of co.nmi'sii-.n th'it we 
sliould liave Itked to get, nor ain'tidng like the 
round tai'le conference v Iticli has 1 )l,,i demand- 
ed by niendiers of other p,a'ties, Tnste c] of 
promoting good-w'ill in the conntrw and creating 
ail atniospiiefe of ch.eei'fnl co- o’ , ration and 
coiitideiice It has cfeatcl an atnr ' 'r.,-’c. of douh.t 
and distrust. P'or the inome't tite prospect 
nefore us is (,i.;rk and gluomv lint e must not 
lose cotucige 'T faith in the uisiice of our cause 
' ’tiler nations liavc liad to iiul iqi '\ith siiiiilar 
I'lsapiiointi’P iits ill their ac’lur.U' ionrnec- to 
freedom and icsponsibility I.et ns ask witli 
tile poet. “If inter cni’ es, can si.nng l,e far 
behind?” 
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I stand tb.’M c\'enin;a' hcf. ■ e tins t;rcat gatiier- 
ino' of the citiv^us of Bij'.r.hay with feelin.ys of 
regret and pk-asure — regret that an ^xnte differ- 
ence should, har'e ariee-n on a re-y vital matter 
between Engl.ind and India, vho in the wisdort 
of Pro’.idence hat’c been thrown to,c:ethcr and 
for whose mutual beneffts it is that there should 
be feelings of trust and cTifftleiice betwee't 
them; I’.leasure at finding that the citizens cf 
this great city are united in deinonstratin.g that 
th.ey are all Indians first and Hindus or IMussal- 
tnans or Parsis or Christians afterwards, that 
th.ey are prepared to stand togotlier in defond- 
iiyg their national self-respect and honour. 

t-'T\TEMENT I\ PAETTtMENT I’N'CONVIXClXr,. 

Since the last meeting in thi-- h.all the dehate 
on the I'lersonnel of the Statutory Commission 
has taken jdace in the houses of Parliament. I 
have f('llo\ved and studied in all lunnility the 
pronouncements cf the rC'ponsihle statesmen 
and leaders i.>f tlie varions political parties in 
Britain and I h.ave no hesitation in savin, g. wit!; 
all respect to them, that their announoeinents 
are nlto.gether unconvincin.g ; nay more, I ven- 
ture to think that their utterances have confirm- 
ed and accentuated the \iew that I hail expressed 
before the debate. I h.ad emphasised that the 
exclusion of Indians from th.e commission in- 
volved a ([Ucstion i,f fundamental p’inciplc on 
which there can lac no yieldin.g. ff'he .'-^ecixtary 
of State a.grces tha.t aliffercnce of ojainion on the 
questi(an as to vhether the coinmissiaan shonid 
he purely a Parliamentary Commission or a 
caainmissiaan on v.liich Indian menibers shonid 
have found a place is founded upon principlc. 
Tlie Secretary of State thus insists on the ex- 
clusion of Inelians from the commission as a 
matter of principle. 

REPI.Y to I.Otrn PlRREXIIEAia. 

Let ns c.xaminc the grounds on which he 
maintains his jarinciplc of exclusion. His first 


.general gmund is tlrat tlie rcsitoiisibilitv in the 
.naitei of this scatutcary in\'estig..ition is v.urli 
Parhanioiit and it caimot rc'pudiate its duties and 
its responsibilities in the matter. But surelv it 
cannot be suggested that the inclusion of Indians 
in tae cnntmis'i''n can in any manner be a de- 
traction from the re‘;-aonsibiHty of Parliament 
o\ er any legislation th.at tltey may decide to 
adopt. Tiieii it :s t'.rged that Parliament can 
le hcijaed <anly by the opinions of men cf 
admitted integrity and inclepciide ice v itiiout any 
commitment of anv kind at all,” It is an un- 
^-.•c'-thy cnegestion t.o mace-- th.e sv;-g!.'’-ion, 
which tins argument implies, that among Indians 
it is not po-sible to find, men of integritr- and 
independence or men who, when sitting on such 
a commi>s!on, would give an im;>arlial considera- 
tion to the cuiestions bef' re them in spite of 
any predilection or views that thev mkht have. 
If Conservatives, 1 iberals and J.ab 'ir-ites, wit!: 
tiieir pre-conceivod id.eas and rrC'lilcctions about 
the political ’irogrc'S in India, c^n act with 
iuie.giitr and indepe'idence, there is no reason 
hv Indians will not acquit themselves in th.e 
same manner. 

I X'sati.sf.vctorv Expr, \x \T ii IX. 

It w.is next argued that the framers of the 
Go'.ornmcut of India .Vci contemplated a purely 
Parliamentary Commissinn. Tlie fiecrelarv of 
Ptate. as an eminent l.iwyer, knew that the 
language of the statute does not say so and he 
therefore hastens to obse’U’e th.at tlio statute 
does not say so bec.'uuse it was so obiious. It 
must be very puor ca’ise if h.e has to fall hack 
upon such an arguuieut in sup 'ort of it. .\ny 
lawyer advancing siicli an argument in a court 
of law would have oeen told that th.e intention 
of the le.gislabTs ci uld only be gatlured by 
the language used by them, and tlie language 
of the Government of India .\ct is clear that the 


' rresidential .iddre-s at a represeut.iti: e gatheritig 
of the citizens of Itonibav. 
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membership of the commission need not be con- 
fined to members of Parliament. 

Absurd Plev of Eord Birkkxhe\d. 

The next line of defence put forward is 
that India is di'.ided into so many creeds and 
groups that it is impossible to put on the com- 
mission the representatives of all interests. This 
part of the .Secretary of State's defence is indeed 
very specious and was indulged in because the 
immediate hearers through lack of knowledge 
were unable to see its ob\'ious fallacies and ex- 
aggerations. Quoting vrliat Hr. Goswami had 
said with respect to the religious difTerenc^s 
between Hindus and Afalrjmedans on the music 
and cove questions, that the Hindu Maha Sabh.a 
was not recognised in Bengal, the Secretary of 
State proceeded to assert that as th.ere was no 
organisation in all India which could speak 
ufficialh’ in the name of the Hindu community, it 
was not possible for him to select a Hindu re- 
presentative and he referred to similar difficulties 
about other communities. It is absurd on the 
face of it to assume that all Hindus should have 
one political voice conveyed through one com- 
munal organisation. If the Secretary of State 
were right, a Protestant can never represent a 
Roman Catholic and an Anglican a Dissenter. 
But I will let IMr. Goswami speak in his own 
words. Referring to the observations of the 
Secretary of State he says : 

IMr. Gosw.kwi's Reply. 

“Lord Birkenliead has quoted me for his 
purpose. I do not know to which of the 
numerous sects of Christianity he professes ad- 
herance, but does he suggest, for instance, that 
all the members of any one of these sects in 
Great Britain should liave the same political 
views expressed through one communal organisa- 
tion ? Still less ", ould he, I suppose, suggest 
that all Christians in Britain should be political- 
Ij' unanimous. Yet he exjiects that all Hindu 
India should ha\-e one pelitical voice conveyed 
to the world thiough one all-embracing com- 
munal organisation, in order that a Hiiuk.i might 
be justified in enf;niring into the institutions 
which are so vital to the secular life of a country. 
T need hardly emphasise how ridiculous such a 
stiggestion is and yet tlie suggestion is nndoubt- 
cdly there in I.ord Birkenhead’s speech. Not 
only it is almost impossible that an entire Hindu 


India should be blended to^etlier to one com- 
nuiiial organisation, but it would entirely be 
undesirable if that were i ossil'le; similarly for 
Mussalmans or anv otlwr co’.innunit:'. The 
political parties cannot au.u i r.ght not to be on 
communal liiie.s.’’ 

India not Baxerupt of Patriotic hlEx. 

This supposed in;po^sil)i!ity of including 
Indians on tlie c.rnnnis.ieii becau-e of Ilimlus, 
Hussalmaus, Xon-Prahmius, tiklis and depress- 
ed classes, all clamouring for representation is 
unreal when the real facts are looked to in tlieir 
r.roper perspective Iivlia is net and has never 
been bankrupt of m..i; of great pairiotisin, of 
catholic I'iews iu all c. Jinmnnitie ■, and we know 
there are Hindus wlio will cnmiiiand the con- 
fidence of IMussalmans and iMcssalmans who 
will command the confidence of Hindus, 
Brahmins who will command the confidence of 
Xon-Brahmins and depressed classes and Xon- 
Brahmins who will command the confidence of 
Brahmins and others. 

The large mas= of illiterate India is pressed 
into service to establish the imiu ssibility of 
selecting representative Indians for the commis- 
sion. It is very singular that the interests of 
this mass of illiterates, ’vlio luv e b..en allowed 
to remain illiterate dining tlie British, adminis- 
tration for the last 150 yer”s, are supposed to 
be properly safe-guarded by se\en Englishmen 
with very little accpuaintance of India and that 
educated Indians cannot be trusted to safeguard 
tliese interests. 

Repre.sentation of Civil Service. 

Thou it is said t'nat if Indians were given a 
place on the commi^-iou the liuliriii Civil flervice 
who, it is claimed, liave a deop-p-oted interest 
iu the country, would also be entitled to be re- 
presented oil the commission. Xow during 
many years of unofficial life a'ul a few years of 
official life I ha'.e come into clo-e association 
with iLcmbers of tlie Indian Civil Ser\ice, both 
r'uropcnns and Indians, and I \ oukl most un- 
grudgingly adimit that tliey are a slpeiidid body 
i f i ubhc servants who have rendered valuable 
service to India and whose sendees, in my 
opinion, would be still valuable to self-go'cerning 
India, but I entirely rcuudiate tlie claim made 
on their behalf that they are entitled to reiT'e- 
seiitation on this commission. 
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Not Afraid of Civil v^ervice Repre.vextatiox. 

The memviers of the service will be valu- 
able witnesses before the Coniniission. Who- 
ever heard the permanent public servants in a 
country are to liavc a l oice in deciding* on the 
political evolution of any country? But the 
contingency of some Indian Civil servants being 
placed on the commission with Indian non- 
officials does not frighten me. In the matter 01 
those reforms we had in 191S-1Q, there were two 
important conunittees under the presidentship of 
Lord vSouthitorongh to determine the question 
of functions to be decided upon the division of 
Imperial and Central and Provincial subjects in 
the provinces and the franchise for the various 
legislatures. On each committee we had three 
European members of the Civil Service, one of 
them being Mr. Hailey, now vSir Malcolm 
Hailey, Governor of the Punjab. In spite of 
the predilections and strong views on either side, 
the Indians and the Europeans were able to 
appreciate and adjust their conflicting views, 
and unanimous reports of both committees were 
produced. 

Committees of Legislatures. 

We are told that it is proposed to give us 
something better than membership of the com- 
mission by 'vay cf creating committees at the 
Central as ivell as Provincial legislatures to get 
into touch with tlie commission and later on with 
Parliamentary committees. We are told that 
the opportunities of collaboration offered to ns 
under the .‘^cheme are such as have never before 
been offered to any country and that we are 
stupid and perverse enough not to appreciate 
. and welcome those opportunities. Any person 
who carefully studies the proposals about these 
committees as i'Ut forward by the Cabinet in 
the Houses of Parliament, cannot be under any 
delusion as to their real nature notwithstanding 
the very sweet and generous words used to 
pacify us. Lord Olivier in the Plouse of Lords 
and Mr. IMacdon.'ild in the House of Commons 
drew very attractive and rosy pictures as to wliat 
the status and powers of these committees of the 
legislatures might he. Lord Olivier suggested 
■ that there should be joint meetings of the two 
commissions as they called them and the reports 
of those commissioners should in due course be 
presented to the joint committee of Parliament. 
The suggestions of Lord Olivier were promptly 
repudiated by Lord Reading and he sug.gested 


that they were quite impossible of acceptance. 
Mr. Zxiacdonald in the House of Commons spoke 
of the two commissions working together in 
harmonious co-oiieration with each other and 
then report to the House of Commons the lines 
of the new ccnstitutioii. Let no one be misled 
by tliese pious suggestions on the part of Labour 
leaders. 

No Equalitv of St.atus. 

Let us look closely and squarely at the 
scheme of these committees as propounded by 
the Secretary of State. There is no mistake or 
misunderstanding as to what the scheme is. 
The functions of the Committee of the Central 
legislature are, in the words of the Secretary of 
State, “to prepare their own proposals and go 
before the commission and say, these are our 
suggestions.’’ After giving the committeee an 
opportmiity of confronting the commission with 
their own proposals, it will be for the commission 
to analyse and criticise and the said commission 
ought to acceiM cr reject them. When the com- 
mission goes to the provinces, the commission 
will lose contact with the committee of the 
Central Legislature and will get into contact 
with, provincial committees who will, in the 
words of the Secretary of State, “discharge the 
same consultative functions as the committee of 
the Central Le.gislature.’’ The commission will 
deliberate itself and arrive at its own conclusions 
and present its report to Parliament. The Secre- 
tary of State ir.akes it perfectly clear that he 
cannot have two reports, one from the com- 
mission and one from the committee of the 
central legislature. After the report of the 
commission reaches Parliament and it is referred 
to the joint Parliamcntari' Committee, the com- 
mittee of the Central Indian Legislature will be 
allowed to dei elon any criticism they may have 
to make to the proposals of the commission and 
Government. In all these so-called concessions 
what is more than what the legislatures could 
themselves h.ave done ? Who could prevent the 
legislators from submitting their proposals to 
the commission and later depute a committee 
to appear before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to offer their views on the proposals of 
the commission ? It would be open to any 
organisation or any individual of importance to 
do so. Camouflage as vou may, the committees 
of the legislature under this scheme have no 
more status and no more power than submitting 
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their views as any other witness. Tlie Prime 
.'Vlimstcr may speak of api roachiug Indian 
people as friends and equals and the- Secretary 
of State may speaik of specially inviting' the 
committee of tb.e le rislatnre to sit witli the 
Parliamentary Committee. All these phrases 
would not advm.iee in the le-.iSt either the status 
or the dignitv or tlie pov.'ers of the committee 
as defiled l;y "he Secretary of State. There is 
no misi'e; resent. .Lion and iiiisund^rstandiiig on 
our part l:S rcenuds the status and rights of the 
committees. The nu'srepresentatioii is all ou 
the part of tliose .vho are- telling people that 
the coiiiniittees ha' e equal status and rights 
with the commissi Ml. We are tout that 
we are given au (.p.portunity tliat in the 
history of coiistitutioii-making has never 
t>oen given to p eopile. Trds is what he says : 
‘■They will ^ : th.e wliele have h..e;! given an 
oppiortunity '..hicli, in my judgment, has never 
been given in the whole history of constitution- 
making ci Liny 1 eopk- “who are in tlieir piosi- 
tion.” Tile operative words are “pieople who 
are in their position.’’ Tlie piosition is this. 
We are a sn'uject-race. Put for the pir! tection 
cf tlie Bi'iti''h army and navy, you are unable to 
protect yourselves and \'0ur country. Yon are 
quarreling amongst yonrsdves with your differ- 
ent religa n-^ and crecaE and it is the Iieight of 
ini'pudence on your part to claim to sit on this 
commission -Tiich is coming to decide your 
political future. 

Gi’u Fiuvi St.vnd. 

This being tlie real nature of the association 
effered to India in the work of determining her 
iolilical f lure, can India with any self-respect 
agree to accept the piosition offered to her ? The 
answer that I venture to suggest is an emphatic 
negati'LC It is a very encr)uraging si.gn that 
the (Vternuuation to refuse to have anything to 
do with tlie Cdii'imission at any stage or in any 
form is recei', iiig such uiiiwrsal acceptance 
from all piarties and organi/ations and all 
sections of the ]!eopk-. If (loveinment have any 
p(dit!cal wi'ilom they ought to re.'id correctl_v 
tb.e great significance of the pilicnomeiion tliat 


the last month has revealed. It is not iiieiely 
the fire-eaters and irreC' ncilahles who are resi'-t- 
ing the Commission as announced. I-duemost 
in the opposition are nuniN' di-tiirgi ished Indians 
who undeterred by any ’ opular claiiioLir and at 
<-o!isideiuiifie personal saciiiicL;, came f'riiard to 
'verk tlie Reforms .Act .it a \ cry critical period 
and steadfastly purs..ied ilial policy iieCLiuse tliey 
coiisci..ntioiisly l.elievefl it to I'c ill tile be-i 
intere-ts of tlie country. If th.ese pcopk ai'^ 
now firmly against ih.e announeenwiit • f the 
Parliameiitarp- Comiuissiou and fed iliat they 
cannot cc nscicitiously liave au}'thiiie; to do with 
it, those in antlu.ritv must paiue and think and 
think wisely instead of deluding tlieinselves 
ieli the belief that tlie action of ihe'^e peopile 
is dictated eitr.er by stuphluy r.nworthv 

moti''c-s, w.'hicli tlie ap<d' gists foiernment 
are toe read}- to attribute tci them (fur i osition 
is plain. The scheme as announced is unaccept- 
able and we cannot take anv part in it. If 
fresh 1 roposak- e.r luodiiicaticns are made, we 
are prepared to consider tliem with an open 
mind. We have raised < nr voice in 'varning 
and the resp.onsibility lies heavily on Gi.wern- 
lueiit. They, the Governme'it, have to make 
iif) their mimk and th.c-' I'luickcr they do it the 
i-ietter either to retrace their steps and rectify 
the great blunder they lia\x- committed or to 
I eisist in their mistaken ctiiirs,; and work ever- 
lasting liaim both to India and to England. 

“IxDi\’.s Son. IS Not DEtn.’’ 

Mr alacdoiiald is ania/.ed that we are making 
all this fuss about the e.xclusion of Indians from 
the Commissi(,n and are not appreciating the 
oipportwnities given to ns by niuaus of the com- 
mittees of tlie legislatures and Air. Lansbnry 
describes orr attitude as “niidsnmnKr 
madness ’’ It is so little these iieoiile kiio'.v of 
Indian sentiments and feelings. Put whatever 
the Conservative, the I.iberal a'ld the Labour 
leaders in Parliament may tliink, let us tell them 
with a united voice that India’s Soul is not^lead, 
and that self-respecting India will liave nr^hing 
to do with this Commission in any shape <ir 
form. 
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LORD BIRLIEXHEAD’S CASUISTRIES OX THE ROYAL 

COMMISSIOX. 

By Dr. Axxie Besaxt. 


Loi'A Hirkeiihcad is a remarkably clever man, 
but he has a fault common to maii\’ clever men 
— he regards as fools tliose who disagree with 
him. The extraordinarily nnconvincing speech 
'i liicb. lie delii'ered in the House of Lords on 
the Royal Commission can mislead none who 
can distinguish facts from fancies, or who knows 
even an outline of the history of India in thc- 
past or in the present. Let us examine the 
salient features of the speech. 

Lord Birkenhead said that he hod discussed 
the difficulties of the problem with two Viceroys, 
to an extent indicated by the statement that it 
wonl.d fdl several volumes. Ere'ry alternative 
to tile Parliamentary Commission had liecn 
examined. I\Iay I suggest one omission? The 
discusshin rjy Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of India Bill, drafted by a Xation.d Convention 
coinijosed of members of tlie Le.gislatures of 
India with iq outstanding Indians not then in a 
Legislature, such as the ex-Law IMember in the 
Viceroy’s Council and a Privy Councillor of H. 
bl. the King. Though this Bill has been read 
twice ill the- Commons’ House and has been 
oflicially adopted by His wlajesty’s Opposition, 
Lord Birkenhead’s eager scrutiny has overlooked 
it. It claims Dominion Status for India. If, as 
he pretends later, his offer is still open, wdiy 
does he not now examine that Bill? Or is Lord 
Birkenhead puick to promise and slow to 
perform? 

Mi'MimKs or the Co.m.uis.siox. 

I need not trouble about the members of the 
Conimis,s!nii proposed; presumably they were the 
iiest that Lord Birkenhead could find who ful- 
filled tile only necessary (lualificatioii impo.scd 
of having no knowledge of Indian conditions. 
Lord Birkenhead said they are an “ exception- 
ally intelligent jury ” — although apparently 
they needed little biographies to introduce them 
to the Lords — and the word “ juiy ” is well 
chosen, for a jury sits on a corpse or a criminal 
-a dignified position for India, a Nation which 


is claiming her birth-right of freedom. How- 
ever, as she boycotts the Commission, the in- 
telligent jury will not sit on her. 

It is news that when the British merchants 
appeared in India, the\’ found ir “a country 
discordaut and dissentient within itself, of war- 
ring sects, with no prospect of a stable and 
unified dominion.” Elizabeth signed the first 
iiiercliant charter, and she had tortured and 
i re.'sed to death Roman Catholics, as her pre- 
i.lessor burnt Protestants, while Akbar ruled 
over a mighty Empire, empiloyed impartially 
Hindus and Mussalmaiis, and held religious dis- 
cussions every week in his own palace. Ciie 
of tile soutliern khigdoni of India had lasted fi.r 
a thousand years before the Conipaii}’ destroyed 
it. India is about as large as Europe without 
Rnss’a : was Europe so peaceful, and so free 
from religious turmoil and sh.ocking persecutions 
that it can cast a stone at India’s far better con- 
ditions? With such a past is Britain fit for Self- 
Government? Tiiis is all mere camouflage, re- 
peating falsehoods often disproved. 

N.tvv, Aroxv .VXD Civil Service. 

Then Lord Birkenhead asleed ; ‘‘ Do you desire 
the withdrawal of the British Navy, the Army 
mul ihe Civil Service?” As regards the first 
two, ” \e;., as soon as India is allowed a Navv 
and a iVerdiant Service, with lilariiie Insurance 
Companies ot her own.” Indian ships sailed up 
the Thames, some centuries ago, and the ship- 
builders of Britain obtained legislation which 
destroyed her ship-lniildiug and her iMariiie. 
"S es, as to the -Army, as soon as Indians are 
perinitte.d ti) hold commission in the Artilier'', 
since guntie-rs are helplos without the officer’s 
calculations ; as soon as Indians are allowed to 
’v trained as pilots of aeroplanes ; without know- 
ledge of long range artillery and aeroplanes, 
India is helpless to defend herself. How lare 
Lord Birkenhead mock lier hclplessnc.ss, while 
the Tm'ierial ('-oveniment bar'= her wav to self- 
defenee? V\ ill my Lord Birkcnliead choevse as 
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his Coiiiiiiissioiicrs persons who know nothing 
of the grievous wrongs inflicted on India by the 
British Government As to the Civil Service, 
it finds a comfortable field fer tire higldy paid 
employment of young Britishers while India 
finds the “foreign yoke intolerable’’, as INIr. 
Asquith said, when he pictured the results of 
defeat in the early days of the war. As to the 
warring sects, Hindus and hlusalinaiis lived to- 
gether for well-ingh looo years without exter- 
minating each other, and the riots of to-day, 
which Britain does not prevent, are due to her 
device of communal electorates, wlierein Hindus 
and dlusliins are pitched against each other. 
Under Home Rule tr.ese riots will be as rare as 
they are in the States governed by Indians 
to-day. 

Coinirx.u. Differexces. 

Then, Lord Birkenhead played on the differ- 
ences between Hindus and Musalmans. But 
those differences are religious, not political. 
Do the endless sects in Chri-tianity connote 
political antagonism? If so, why not in Britain 
a hundred communal electorates? How can a 
Roman Catholic represent Protestants, or an 
Anglican a Dissenter? It is not so long since 
Protestants turned Roman Catholics out of their 
houses in Liverpool and burnt tlieir furniture 
in the streets. Britain has sensibly ignored 
religious differences in the political field. Why 
does she inflame them in India ? Pier Govern- 
ment is neither Hindu nor hlusalmnu, but 
Christians, an outcaste for outcastes, an abori- 
ovc-r religions in which she does not lielieve. 
Then she pretends, b;.' her Secretary of State 
that in a Commission to examine political ad- 
vance Gr retrogression?) she must have a 
IMusliin to represent IMuslims, a Hindu for 
Hindus, a Sikh for Sikhs, a Christian for 
Chribtians, an outcaste for outca'-tes, an abor- 
giiie for ribGri.gines. In a British Commission, 
say for Agriculture, would ,sh.e have men who 
know nothing of agricultural conditions, but an 
S.nglicmi, a Roman Catrojlic, a Jew, a P'ree- 
thiiiker, an Atheist, a docker, a costermonger 
and a beggar.^ This is tlie kind of nonsense 
which Lord Birkenhead poured out to influence 
the House of Lords. 

If he wanted a few facts, let him know that 
a elusalman was the President of the National 
Congress, and that the leading Musalmans of 
India arc standing shoulder to sholder in the 


National Boycott of the Commission. As for 
“nntoucha’oility ’’ what has Britain done for it? 

Now that the Educational f\[iiiisters are Indians, 
and primary education is free. Government 
grants are only made to schooE that admit 
“untouchables,'’ and jUst now the great ^ 

Paichiappa’s College at Ivladras is admitting 
■‘untouchables’’ on equal terms. Lord Birken- 
liead urged that Go\e-rnmeiit did not wish to 
aliront Indian opinion : 

It is all very well to 

dissemble your love, 

But u'hj' did you kick 

me downstairs? 

New B.vdge of Serfdom. 

Lord Birkenhead is going to give us Com- 
mittees, “consultative” bodies, suitable to a 
subT-ct Nation. The chief Committee is to be 
av.pointed by the Council of State and the Legis- 
’ative Assembly — in which the Government and 
itb nominated members have a large minority. 
-'-Cti'.e and incenious lobbying, with suitable > 
roi mises and hints and flatteries, may easily 
torn this into a majority, and then L'-U'd Birken- 
licad will be able to sa.v tha.t “the country” 
r.cccqts Ids plan. Will these Committees have 
access to all records shown to the Commissicn ? 

dl tlieir report be given as much weight a.s 
that of tile Cuinmi-sioii ? Or is it a mere 
• ie-ice offered with jiretty pr< mises, “made to 
be br'.'heti.” since Lord Birkeiiliead says: their 
’;'n.)l;'i.sals are to be analysed and criticised, and 
can be accepted or rejected. The official report 
to lie the basis eif legislation. Notliiiig' iiicon- 
si.sleiit \,ilh that lia,; any chance of acceptance 
Bariianient is te ina’ e the new Constitution, not 
India. Parliament could accept the Australian 
C'-n-titutioii and uass it into law. But an 
Indian Constitution must be made by Parliament 
and acccjited by India. It will only be a new' 
bailge of our serfdom; British wisdom is to devise 
it, India is meekly to accept. Happy were our 
men who died in the trenches, in Gallipoli, in 
Palestine, in every tb.eatre of war. Thev died, 
•keaniing of Liberty for the fMotlierland. What M 
cause liad they to die to save Britain from in- 
' asion ? I'hey believed in British gratitude. 

Lfine years and a half have jiassed since the 
Armistice was signed, and Ereedoiii is not yet 
in Sight, The .Ml-White Commission will retain 
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ns in subjection. A significant word comes at 
the end of Eord Birkenhead’s speech. The gov- 
ernment will not budge from their “central 
scheme.’’ There will be no risk of “two reports 
proceeding from t.'. o Commissions.’’ T’nat is: 
the Committees, or Committee are subordinate 
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bodies; they may cliatter, but there will be no 
report from them. They must know tlieir place 
and keep in it. It is suggested that we should 
get more by not boj’cotting the Commission. 
INIay be. But man does not live by bread alone. 
At least we will keep our Honour. 


THE POLITICAL PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

By Sir Abdi r Rahim, k.c.s.i. 
(Itx-Mcriibcr, Bengal Government) . 


Those wEo wish to boycott the Parliamentary 
Coinmissioii that has been appointed because 
it is a denial of the claims of India’s politicians 
TO determine the country’s constitution either 
solely by themselves or in co-operation on equal 
and responsible terms (include myself in the 
latter category) and those wlio are content uirh. 
a purely British Commission have equally to 
make up their minds on the principle on which 
the Indian constitution is to be based and the 
form of government which they want. It is to 
help forward that object that I wish to discuss 
some of the salient aspects of the momentous 
problem with which our country is faced. The 
fact is that though Eord Birkenliead for tlie last 
three years has been giving his most anxious 
consideration to the question of a purely 
Parliamentary Commission, he never thou.ght of 
consulting Indian opinion either by publishing 
his views or by taking into his confidence pro- 
minent Indian politician's, ^Al^atever mi.ght have 
been his intentions or those of his collea.gues, 
there cannot be the least doubt that the deli- 
berate exclusion of Indians fro'u the Commission 
and the way it was done involves an under- 
rating of the value of Indian co-operation, 
verging on contempt. It is no wonder that the 
British Oovenmicnt’s action has been regarded 
as an insult to India and as connoting rn 
ominous departure from the hitherto professed 
policy of co-operation and partnership. But 
a mere boycott of the Commission will be in- 
effective unless it is substantially unanimous 
and is further backed by a successful effort to 


evolve by agreement of the leaders of different 
important communities and political parties a 
suitable, workable constitution. Otherwise the 
self-determination which we claim leads us no- 
where. So far as I have been able to gather 
this IS the attitude of the Mussalmaii community 
and I b-elieve men of divergent schools of 
thouglit agree with me in this respect. I leave 
out of account those individuals who cannot or 
’>vi!l not tliink for themselves and with the brand 
of Mir Jafar on their foreheads are too happy 
to say amunna tea saJ.daqna (I believe! I 
acknowledge) ! to whatever the powers that be 
may propose. 

The central question which has to be decided 
under Section SuA of the Government of India 
Act of iQig is as to “whether and to what 
e.xtent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government in India or extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible 
.government then existing therein.’’ I wish at 
present to deal with some of the broad aspects 
of this momentous issue, for it is possible and 
advisable to iiostpone consideration of these 
siiecitic problems which would emerge once the 
jirinciples on which the future constitution of 
India is to be determined are settled. The 
terms of Section SjA of the Government of 
India Act and t'f the Preamble are open to a 
wide interpretation, b-ut a careful analysis of 
the actual position would show the real limits 
within which the enquiry will be iiracticallv 
confined. It has been su.ggested by some im- 
pulsive constitution-makers that the whole ques- 
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tioii as to [Ik- funn of future .eovernnieiit in 
India should l.e trci.t^d as an oulu oiic and that 
the Eritish Parlianieiit has a clean slate to write 
on, I have no doubt whatever that this is not 
so. In in.y orini' n tlie (luestion whether India 
is to liave responsible government is closed by 
public pronouncenwnts of British Prime 
dlinisters, beeretari.;s of State for India and 
t’ieeroys, and ab(-ve all by the facts of the 
situation and the tin.ies and to disregard them 
could be the merest cynicism and folly. At the 
same time it would he a blunder on our part 
to rennit ourselves to be off our i^uard in any 
way with respect to the fundamental niiestion 
and let our attention he engrossed w'ith what is 
in their esseiice matters of detail, however 
inioortant, siir.oly because they have been the 
subject of communal controversy. We must 
firmly refuse to be led away by any sort of red 
herring that may be drawn across our path. 

We know that the British Parliament will 
decide what the future constitution of India is 
tc be. The crucial question is how is that 
going tc be determined. It obviously cannot 
be determined b_v any a ptiori reasoning, for 
no fcirm of rovernment has yet been established 
by such a r>rocess. The factors and data on 
which a aovernment is built are not amenable 
to the logic of the theorist The present Gov- 
ernment was established and has been rnain- 
tained c'xr since by the resources of Britisli 
arms and diplomacy securing the submission or 
acquiescence of the people In the search for 
a suitable constitution tlie r>ast history of India 
can he of little avail, by reason of the fact that 
ancient India had no such thing and the form 
of government that had been in vogue being 
disrupted by the operation of natural forces 
came down like a house of cards as a result 
of the onslaught of a body of British merchants. 
In that rortion of India at least with which we 
are mainly concerned, a revival of the regime 
of Raialis and Padshahs, however great or wise 
as rulers some of them might have been, must 
be ruled out under the jiresent conditions as 
unth.inhable. The official or bureaucratic form 
of administration which was elaborated bv the 
British on the foundations of certain simple 
hloghul institutions never remained in a fixed 
or immobile state A body of ever-changing 
foreign rulers with no permanent stake or 
interest in the country deriving their airthority 
from and being responsible to a Power residing 
thousands of miles away could never hope to 


secure round their (.'lOvernmeiit the afiections 
and devotion of any large class of the people. 
The more svstamati/^d and comprehensive such 
a Government became in its aetwities, it felt 
more and. more the need of sending elown roots 
in tile cuimtr'c. From time to time therefore 
consistent and steady efforts had to be made 
by prudent, far-seeing British statesmen to 
engraft on it institutions founded on the prin- 
ciple of responsiliility to tlie peojde hich were 
cssentialK’ aiiel necessarily opj.osed to the basic 
oTcial system, eg., Legi~latite Councils, 
munie'ipalities, district and local hoards, self- 
gos'erning universities, etc. 

The inevitable result lias been that the 
bureaucratic idea of nuii-resP'onsibility to tlie 
people of the country has been crowingly felt 
to he a jarring anachronism producing more and 
more difficulties e''ery day. < die lias to watch 
the proceedings of a few sittings of any of the 
more important Legislative Councils to realise 
how the principle of bureaucracy is wholly 
unable nowadays to maintain its ground against 
the principle of responsibility. It is iiul. ■]' 
p.i.thetic to see able and courageous men try 
day after day to defend and save as much >; 
the old system as t1ie\' possibly can, but it is 
evident that they cannot shake oft' the con-, 
t’on that th.c-y are struggling against o' ■- 
1 -owering odds. There are iiide>.d some pei 'e 
v. ho seem to tl’.ink tliat IMr. h-iontagu and L- r ' 
Chelmsford Iw transferring some of the dep:-.- 
nients of Government to the administration ■ f 
representatives of the people and enlarging the 
functions of the legislatures introduced a new 
principle. This, however, is not the fact, 
tliough they introduced responsibility in a wider 
sj.ihere of Government and greatly widened its 
basis so that the idea of self-government spread 
among far larger circles of the iieojile. That 
no doubt helped to focus and inteimify the 
conflict that had been going on between the 
two principles, so that it was almost with a 
prophet’s vision that the framers of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act provided for a thorough 
examination of the situation at the end of ten 
years. It is now iinavoidalile that the conflict 
of the two antagi.iiiistic principles should be 
removed as far as possible and there can be no 
doubt that the decision must he in favour of 
discarding the bureaucratic system and es- 
tablishing on a firm and wide basis the 
principles of responsibility to the people. 

The Preamble to the Reform Act of iqig 
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recites that the British Parliament being vested 
with resjiuiisilhlity for the welfare and advance- 
jneiit of the people of India must determine the 
time and manner of each advance. It further 
recites that tlierc is to be a gradual develop- 
ment of Self-governing iiistiiutioiis with a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government. This is more or less a repetition 
of an old formula acconhng to which the British 
regime in India has been professedly expanding 
its actirdiies in this country though put in a 
somewhat new garb. The real question is how- 
far this ‘gradual tirogrcss’ and ‘progTessive 
realisation’ lias gone on and where it lias landed 
us. This is not to be answered by any mathe- 
matical calculation nor by a mere array of 
fignre.s and statistics. It is said: “Cb, look 
at the mass of illiteracy in the country — how- 
can we exi'iect that any w-ide system of franchise 
w-ill be properly utilised.” The true reply is 
“But this state of things only discredits the old 
system. Directl.v the people have power over 
Coveninieiit they will naturally see to it that 
thc-jv get the benefit of education and thus 
improve their chances in life.” The statesmen 
of Europe for instance never w-aited until the 
masses liecanie wholly literate before instituting 
lepresentativc government. f^imilarly it is 
objected : “How- a large and influential class 
of politicians h.awe deliberately refused to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for service 
secured to them under the Administration.” 
The answer is obvious. Except one class of 
politicians all the others have done the best 
loyally to make the most of the novernment of 
India .\ct. But it has to be ailmitted that the 
inherent difliciilties of th.c present system ]nit 
too much strain even on their best-intentioned 
men, — men who ahvays strove to I-'ok at things 
in the most favourable light and persistently 
cndoavop.red to surmount the obstacles in their 
pntli. The fact is that the present system does 
not concede to the reiiresentatives of the ]-)eople 
sufheient power and o]ii-)ortuiiities to enable 
them to achieve any substantial good w-ork and 
on the other liand expects of them to support 
officials who are not resiionsihlc to the people 
even in measures which might seriously injure 
the peoples’ rights and liberties or .grossly 
outrage their feelings and sentiments. 

It w-ill doubtless be urged that the hostile 
intcr-communal feeling that Ims latclv found 
such disastrous expression is a bar to auv form 
of responsible government. This at first sight 


would appear to be a formidable difficulty but 
it is necessar3- that we should appreciate its 
true character and significance. A little reflec- 
tion would show that the argument first of all 
overlooks certain facts and secondhv that it onh’ 
raises the question as to the need for certain 
precautioiiar}- measures in the constitution and 
especialb- the way in which the legislature is 
to be constituted and not against India’s fitness 
for responsible government. To begin w-ith it 
must be lionie in mind that the communal riots 
take place and liave been in fact taking place 
for manv years past ov.-ing to a conflict of 
religious or supposed religious rights maiiih' 
among the masses of the people. L'litil, sa\q 
about 5 t-ears ago, there w-as no political motive 
behind these riots, but latterh- a certain class 
of politicians have pursuaded themselves that 
the community w-eaker in w-ealth, organisation 
and influence with the executive authorities 
migiit be made to submit to the domination of 
the communin’ stronger in these respects, while 
(,'11 the other hand a class of men among those 
who do not believe in the desirabilit.v of self- 
goveninieiit in India would naturalh’ be 
calculating that the cemmunit}’ w-hich nnds it 
more or less IielpL-ss against the other com- 
munity chiefli' because of rlie latter’s ascendancy 
in the flovcniiiicnt w-ould ultiiiiateh’ come down 
on their knees and piav against a further 
deioliition of power on a i.ieople w-lio can do so 
much mischief w-ith the modicum of power they 
are now suffered to exercise. The undesirable 
fact is tliat this communal ivarfare has been 
raging in all its furv under a regime which is 
not resiionsib.le to the peojde of the countrv 
even though it is powerful and resourceful 
eiioii.gh to suppress all such strife without 
difticultv. The question that has to be asked 
is, whether w-lien the people are vested w-ith 
real respoiisibilitc’ and the best men among 
them realise the great possibilities w-liich would 
then open out before them and see a real chance 
of iiistalliii.g India when the ]-'roper time arrives 
among the great and pow-erful nations of the 
earth, will communal selfishnes'=, exclusiveness 
and hatred disapiiear, ivill tliey then fnlh’ 
apprcciate the need for free development of 
talent in each cnmmniiit.v and class so that their 
aim will no longer be to cripple or destroy anv 
large section of their coiintrc-men for the sake 
of some pettv communal immediate gain or for 
avenging some past or present wrong real or 
imaginary? 
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This qufstiuii cannot be answered without 
answering a further fimUamcntal question, hoev 
far the lircseiit phenomenon is a mere outbreak 
of latent feeling of general animosity between 
the two coininuiiities, which must necessarih’ 
actuate one community when it sees an oppor- 
tunity or hiids itself in a position of advantage 
and power to ill-treat and oppress the other 
community or is it due merely to a iiiore or less 
accidental cundicc of certedn religious or civic 
observances and riglits v liich the machinations 
of a class of politicians have been lielning to 
spread all over the land. I am inclined to 
think that the latter is the case, for if we look 
to the liistory of Indda when the e-j.usliiiis settled 
down in the country we shall find that none 
of the wars were of a comnntnal character. If 
Aurang/.eb and yhivaji fought each other it 
must be ’porno in mind that each had highly 
trusted othcials of the other community under 
his command and that the dilusliin Eiiipe-rors 
and Hindu Rajahs more often than not fought 
rivals belonging to their O'wn community. 
Throughout the v. h.ole histi.iry of the Induau 
.I'logliuls and Pathans there was no attempt 
made to suripress the Hindu community tr.c 
surest proi'd of which is to be found in the fact 
that at the present day we fi:ul ir.any more 
Hindu Rajahs arid zaiiiindars than fTuss.dinan. 
Nor wx-re the Hindus at any time o'c’.udcil fr-.ru 
the military or civil office even of tb.e highest 
lank. This was very natural as the Patiians 
and the I'loghuls h:d made India their home. 
There was also a gradual assimilation of the 
two cultures. Arabic-Persian and Hin.li-Urdii 
wx-re developed as a common language in 
North-Western India and the Pathans helped to 
create the modern Ileiigali language iu Bengal. 


Indeed it is difficult to tell what would have 
e-olvcd out of the welter I'f amirchy that 
followed the deca\- of filoghul rule, if llie 
British lied not step, ^d in and 1\ their iiov.er- 
fiil organisation i-itopped the lixe ph'-y of all 
natural social movements. 

Unfortunately caste survived and the 
scrupuious enforcement of existing customs by 
the c.airts of law gave it a furtlier rigidity. It 
is caste unknown in other countries of tlie iwrld 
which has stood in the way of an Indian 
nationality keeping the Hindus from the 
Mussalmans and dividing the Hindu ce-nni. unity 
itself into a number of distinct units This 
division of the porailation of India into distinct 
communities is the rxculiar feature of Indian 
social life, which undoubtedly has to be taken 
into consideration in framing a constitution so 
iliat they may all find o]iportnnities and facili- 
ties for self-expressitm and the minorities may 
be assured of effective I'Toteetion. Surely it is 
not beyond the wit of man to devise such a 
constitution for responsible self-government. It 
may not be an ideal cuiistitulion but if to begin 
■wit’n it be accoiptable and wx.n-x-d with sincere 
goodwill by all tb.e parties concerned it will 
enable- us to advance a good way towards 
l•e•ali^atioil of s.if-pe.vernment. It is also my 
fm beli-.f that un.der a prnrerly devised form 
of rep! c-^eiitatic e i-espcn<ible covernment suit- 
ride to tb.e actual conditions of India and 
irovidcd with e-\'ery reasonable safeguards 
r.grdnst oppression by the majoritv and assuring 
to every section of the p.-oiinlation means for 
improving their condition politically, economi- 
cally and socially, the minorities will be much 
better off than they liave been hitb.erto. 


THK ROYAL COAIMISSIOX AND T\DL-\X 
XATlOXALTS:\r. 


Bv Mr, S.W'iiciiiD.tx.vxDA Sixii.t, Bar-at-J .an' 
(Ex-Fiti'inci' Manhcr. Bihar and Orissa GoV'-ninioit) . 


We are- again in the mxlst of a great political 
upbmavel, brought about by the annoirncement 
of the appointment of an all-British Commission, 
to work out the fuf re constitution of India. If 


It be — as many Indians believe— Britain’s 
mission in India to act, fujui time to time, as 
a wholesome and beneficial irritant to the 
growth, of Indian Nationalism, then the Torv 
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Goxeriinieiit may well be credited with having 
once more discharged that duty e 5 ecd\ely. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that having made 
a careful survey of the unprecedented sicnatioii 
so created, educated Indians have felt it to be 
their duty to state as clearly as they can their 
position and opinion at this juncture ni the 
history of their countr\'. Public opinion seems 
to be almost unanimous that the appointment 
of an exclusive British Commission can not 
but be regarded as a studied and calculated 
affront to India and a direct cliallenge to 
Indians in the matter of their indefeasibie right 
to assist, on an egual footing tvith British re- 
presentatives, in the shaping of the future cons- 
titution of their country. It would serve no 
useful purpose at this stage to re-open the ques- 
tion whether a Round Table Conference — such 
as public opinion demanded— or a properl >• 
constituted Royal Commission would l;a\e been 
the most suitable machinery for the purpose. 
However that be, there is general agreemem 
that the kind of Coinmission the British Go\'- 
eniment have chosen to appoint is not only 
highly arbitrary and grossly unfair to the 
inherent rights of the people of India, i;ut liiat 
it is ail arrogant assertion of British Imperialisiii 
and an absolute negation of India’s riglit to 
take a prominent part and assist materially in 
the framing of her own constitution. The 
popular demand cn the subject stands embodied 
in resolutions twice adopted liy the Legislative 
Assembly, i\ith almost the imaiiimons concur- 
rence of the elected Indian members. But 
apart from that, it is indisputable tliat all 
political parties an I communities in the country 
had made it abundanth' clear that they insisted 
upon the appointment of suitable Indian re- 
presentatives, of equal status with tlic British, 
on any Statutorv Commission to be constituted. 
Ill the circumstances, the total exclusion of 
Indians from the Commission is an arrangement 
which — liowsocver convenient or acceptable it 
may be from the British standnoiut — is not one 
in which any se]f-rcs]iecting Indian can at all 
acquie.sce, much less accept as the llnal decree 
of Fate ; for every thinking Indian feels that 
(in the words ]nit into the month of Shylock 
b}' Shakespeare) His Elajesty’s Government 
have but ‘scorned m\- nation.’ 

In coining to this conclusion educated 
IiuliniLs have done — what they have been re- 
peatedly asked to do — vie., kept in view the 
scheme “as a whole,” and have carefullv con- 
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sidered the p.roposa!s about the Committees of 
ilie Central Legislatures and the Provincial 
Councils, on which His Excellency the Viceroy 
and tile parliamentary leaders have expatiated 
ill their stateineiiLS and speeches made in con- 
neciion with tile appoiutmeni of the Commis- 
iion. But it is clear on the face of it that the 
members of tiiese Committees will not at all 
have the status — even ever so remotely — of that 
of the members of the Commission. They will 
not hate — for thew cannot have as outsiders — 
any access to the notes, minutes and other coii- 
ffdciitial documents which will be submitted to 
the Commission b\' the Central and the Pro- 
vincial Goveriinients, and will thus be unable 
(for want of inside knowledge) to meet the case 
tiiat may be attempted to be made out against 
oar political progress. Nor will they have vote 
or cVcii any conti oiling voice in formulating 
tile Coniniission’s recoiumeiidations — the pro- 
1 i.-seu Coiimrittees being purely consultative 
’oocies. At i.'cst, these Committees will but say 
ilieir sa\- and then uwait the acceptance or the 
lejecticn of tiic-ir views, just as the Commission — 
or la.er the Joint Parliamentary Committee — 
may please. In i;iy opinion, therefore, no more 
h.mnhaiing a position lor these proposed Com- 
mittees of tile various legislatures could possibly 
be Conceived, and I shall be surprised if a large 
number of members of the Central and the 
Provincial Icgislacures would be found willing 
to exercise their right for this purpose. For 
these reasons the educated public was justified 
in having nnhesitatingly expressed its convic- 
Uon that the Commission is wholly unaccept- 
aiile t.j tile thinking and politicall.v-ininded 
Indians, and as it has been constituted on the 
princqile of a complete boycott of them, 110 self- 
res; 'cctiiig Indian can or should have aiivthing 
to do with it, the best course thus obviously 
being to leave it severel\- alone. 

But the grounds set forth for the extra- 
ordinary, indefensible and objectionable course 
adopted I'y the British Government are calculat- 
ed, in my opinion, to still more deepen the 
.eei'se lif India’s grievance. To say — as Elr. 
Paldirui (lid ill the House of Commons — that 
tile ahso.hite exclusion of Indians is “a broad 
question of principle,” is bad enough in all 
conscience. But to have hracketted— as His 
F?cccllenc\- the Mcerov lias done — the demand 
for Indian representatives with that of the re- 
presentation of the British services and to say 
that if the former were to be appointed the 
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latter also must, of necessity, be given repre- 
sentation on the Commission — in other words, 
ilie assertion that in the framing of the Indian 
constitution the representatives of the people 
of this country should enjoy no better or 
higher a status tlian that of the British 
senices — is justly regarded as adding insult to 
injury, since it enunciates a pivviosition which 
Indians can never accept as politically sound. 
As for the view propounded that Indians had 
to be excluded as they are bound to be biased 
in favour of their claim to self-government, can 
it not be asserted with even greater show of 
teason that British representatives — albeit they 
be members of Parliament — are no less int,.rest- 
ed, b\’ reason of their conscious or unconscious 
bias, in retaining Britain’s hold over tliis 
country, and are thus not (lualiiied for tlieir 
task, unless it be in co-operatioii on equal terms 
with Indian reiircseiitarives of ciiual status with 
them? Read l.'etweeii the tiiies, the Viceregal 
pronouncement and che statements of the 
parliamentary leaders and others — including the 
supporters (in the British and tlie Anglo- 
Indians press) of the Ci.nnniission, as constitut- 
ed — clearly imply that the view underlying the 
appointment of the exclusit'e British Commis- 
sion is that the ciucstion of the ;:olitical progress 
of India is one to be determined b.v the British 
Parliament and the British Parliament alone, 
and in wliich, therefore, India can not expect 
to have lot or part. I emphatically join issue 
with this view and repudiate an\* such un- 
warranted assumption. ( »n the contrarv, I 
maintain that although the British Parliament 
may enact legislation for India — as it did for 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and (last but 
not least) Ireland — the scheme to be embodied 
ill any Indian Reform Bill must lie one which 
should have been evolved as the result of the 
joint deliberations of Indian and British re- 
presentatives of equal status as members of a 
Commission, acting together on equal footing, 
with equal powers and jirivileges. Lastly, if 
a mere c.xpected unanimity (T opinion be the 
criterion in the appointment of the Commission — 
which, it has been said ad nausciim, would 
have Ijeen jeopardized by the rciiresentalion on 
it of Indians — it I' onld be distinctly interesting 
to have it authoritatively declared whether Sir 
John Simon (the Liberal leader) and hi.s six 
colleagues, drawn from the Conservative and 
the Labour parties, have already given, in any 
sliajie or form, an undertaking or an assurance 


of presenting a uiuiiiiniuus Report ! Thus pint, 
this proposition has but to be slated to be 
rejected. 

Surve\-ing tlie siiuati'iu carefully and 
auxiouil\', it seems tliai the British C.overii- 
iiieut h.a\e but taken advantage of the unfortu- 
nate prevailing conimnnal tension in tlie country 
to appoint a purely British Coinmission at a 
time whet! they beliew our political forces to 
'v at tlie Weakest, aud they evidently count 
upon the thvi.s:on iti the Nation. ilist ranks to 
be able to work out a sclieiUe winch would per- 
petuate their hold tgon the country. Furtlier, 
rite stateiiieut of Sir John Simon that “the Com- 
mission will not go to India with the idea of 
impiosing Western ieleas on constitutional re- 
forms from i.ithout,’' seeiiis to me to be higlily 
siguiticaut aiul pregnant with the su.ggestion 
that uutler the guise of restoring or reviving 
some alieged indigemais sy,stem an attempt will 
be made to abrogate eveii the meagre Reforms 
already introduced. At any rate, the constitu- 
tion of the Commission — the i-ersoiuiel of wliich 
has I'.eeii ji.stly suhjexcd to anim.idversioii by 
die i.ou'lc.n :u! 1 eVe-n by m me of the 

leading Anglo-Iiulian j'a.efs — can leave no 
manner of doubt in the Luliaii mind that there 
is not c-veii a semblance of genuineness to 
accelerate tlie pace of India’s progress towards 
the goal of resiionsible government. In the 
•:ircnmstancc-s, the only p.roper and dignified 
course open before a self-respeeting jieo]Vie can 
be to lia\e nothing to do 'at any stage or in anv 
form) witli the Commission, precisely in the 
s.anie wav as the British, Covernnient has chosen 
to treat us by our complete exclusion front a 
1-ody tippointed to determine the future political 
destiny of our country. 

Last but not least, I venture to hoiie that 
this crowning piece of deliberate wrong to the 
self-respect of our cotmtry, may drive home to 
the Indian pieople the conviction that the 
foisting of a Comiiiissinii f)f this character is 
but the iiievittible resnlt of our internecine 
fends and factions, and that a peo]>le so much 
tlivided amongst themselves as tlie Indians arc 
at present, must nLcessarily fall victims to the 
machinations of those who are vitally interested 
in i-'eriietuating their hold on this enuntrv and 
ho are, therefore, only too ready to take ad- 
vanta.ge of any opening in our ranks. If the 
appointment of an all-British Commission will 
even now open tlie eyes of my countrymen to 
the irretrievable loss that India has already 
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sustained by reason of the veorkiiig of the dis- 
ruptive forces that are in the ascendant amongst 
us, and make them realize the essential identity 
of their political interests, it would be a blessing 
in disguise. It is time, therefore, that our 
communal strife were at an end, that healthier 
influences gained ground in our public activities, 
and that ipolitical cohesion again asserted itself 
in the ranks of all public workers, as also 
amongst the ma^ses, in the country. I hope 
that the apiX)intme!it of the purely Parliamen- 
tarc Commission with its deliberate boycott of 
Indians ma\- prove the “soul of .goodness in 
things evil,” and restore to us our lost x>olitical 
unity, by the colescence into one compact body, 
one solid phalanx, of the various political, 
communal factions in which the Indian body 
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polit}- has disintegrated at present. This is the 
one great lesson that we have to and should 
learn from the action of the British Govern- 
ment in appointing the all-British Commission. 
But there is \'et another and even a more useful 
lesson that we can and should learn from this 
incident. It is that embodied in the soul- 
stirring lines of Wordsworth, which all of us 
would do well ever to keep in mind : — 

'Tis well ! from this da}' forward 

we shall know' 

That ill ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it 

must be wrought. 

That we must stand unpropped or be laid low, 
O, dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 


A BRAND OF INFERIORITY AND A NATIONAL 

INSULT 

By Sir P. S. Siv.a.^yami Iyer, k.c.s.i. 
{Ex-Mcjubcr, Madras Governmoit). 


Ylien the appointment of a Statutory Com- 
mission was announced by Lord Irwin in a 
lengthy communique, it was received with wide- 
spread feelin.gs of disappointment and dissatis- 
faction. The opinions of many public men 
V'.erc exjiressed on the proposals, and a large 
number of these were in favour of a complete 
boycott of the Commission. The pronounce- 
ment of an adverse verdict and the declaration 
of an intention to boycott the Commission were 
deprecated by the authorities in England and 
by the Anglo-Indian press, on the ground that 
tile public were not in full possession of the 
reasons which had led the Imperial Govern- 
ment to decide upon a purely Parlianientary 
Commission. It was stated that, when the 
reasons which weighed with the Government 
in its decision were made known to the public 
in due course, our leaders would find that there 
was ample justification for the course taken by 
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the Government and would feel so satisfied with 
the fairness and justice of the proposals, that 
they would wish to co-operate with the Com- 
mission. The\' were, therefore, requested not 
to shut themselves out of the opportunity for 
co-operation, by public expressions of opinion 
which would render it difficult for them to 
retrace their steps. The public waited for the 
explanation. When recommending the names 
of the commissioners to the House of Lord for 
approval, the Secretary of State entered into 
a lengthy exposition of the reasons which 
induced the Government to appoint a purely 
Parliamentary Conimission. He was siipixirted 
by all the other speakers in the House of Lords 
including the two last Viceroys. But the 
speeches made during the debate in the Houses 
of Parliament have convinced few people in this 
country, except the Anglo-Indian press. Both 
in the Anglo-Indian papers and in the speech 
of the Secretary of State, it is stated that the 
proposals of the Government give a unique op- 
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portunity such as had never been granted before 
to the people of India to co-operate with Britain 
ill treading the path leading to the goal of 
responsible governniLnt. They profess to b.e 
greatly surprised at the w ant of appreciation of 
such extreiuelv liberal proposals by the people 
of the country. 

Ec'RD Birkexiih\d’s Fxvi txtilox. 

Let us now consider whether the speech of 
Lord Birkenhead has thrown any new light 
upon the situation or suggests any reason for 
altering the unfavouralile verdict which had 
been pronounced ijy most people in the country 
on the composition of the Commission. The 
explanation of the tfectetavy of State really 
comes to this ; that under the Clovernment of 
India Act, there is no course open to Govern- 
ment except to appoint a Parliamentary Com- 
mission ; that sucli a bo-d.y would be tlic best 
conceivable instrument fur the enquiry contein- 
rlated by the Act; that eveii if the Act allowed 
the appointment of a mixed commission, sucli 
a body wc)uld be unworkable and inexpedient ; 
that subject to these two cardinal principles, 
the Government were willing to allow oppor- 
tunities of the people of India to represent their 
case properly before the Conunissimi and to co- 
operate with it, and that it would be unwise 
for the peoi)le to throw away such unprecedent- 
ed opportunities for making out their case. We 
must first examine the correctness of these posi- 
tions before we consider the attitude to be taken 
bj’ us towards the Commission. 

Lord Birkexhevd’.s Right .\s Liwyer. 

Lord Birkenhead claimed the right as a cons- 
titutional lawyer to give an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the terms <jf the statutory iirovisioii 
prescribing the appointment of a coniniission. 
He had to admit that there was nothing- in 
Section Sq-A of tlie Government of India Act, 
which proliibited the appointment of a mixed 
commission, Imt he stated that the framers of 
the original and determining Act, when thev 
spoke of a commission, contemplated onlv a 
Parliamentary Commission. \Tith due defer- 
ence to the opinion <h sucli a distinguished 
lawyer, who once occupied the position of Lord 
Chancellor, it is necessary to point out that 
another distinguished Lord Chancellor of recent 
times laid down the dictum, that the framers of 
an enactment were those who were worst 


(iualified to uiwrpret it. Tiw golden mle oi 
construction of etaiutes is not lo beliimi 

the language of tlie statute, wheiiewr the mean- 
ing is idain and ailiiiits of no doubt. The 
framers of a statute are generally apt to import 
their own iiueutions mt<j the vunstnictiou of 
the statute, v, liicli must be based, upon wliat 
the langua.ge of the statute means and not upon 
the intentions or the elraftsinen or of tlie numy 
legislators who take part in passing it. Lord. 
Reading only wwiit so far as to say tiiat a 
Parliamentary Coinnii-sion was not ruled out 
by the statute. There is nothing in the 
language of tiie soetioii which pret'ciits tlie 
Secretary of State fremi proposiu.g a mixed com- 
mission for the ceiicurrence of Parli' it.ent. The 
contention of the Secreta y of State that a mixed 
commission is raled out by the statute is plain- 
ly inadinissibie. 

The Murvi. R'ght ur I.soiws. 

Let Us see o-h-etlier it is inconsistent witli 
the priiicii'ile of ijarliameiitary responsibility. 
I do not belong to th.e school of i oliticians who 
have adcipted the creed tliat Parliament has 
no right or business to decide upon the form 
of governinent suitalde to this country. I do 
not hold with Pandit Hotilal and his followers, 
tliat eveii if the Commission 'wcte to consist 
entirely of Indians, we should still object to it 
as contrary to tlie principle of self-detennina- 
lion. I belong t(j the parly which has always 
been prepared to recognise facts in the face. 
We are prepared lo admit tluit it is not possible 
tor this country to acquire seU-goverriincnt ex- 
cepit wUii tile consent of the British nation and 
Parliament. But it is one tiling to admit that 
the Pariiaiiient has l,y law the ultimate and 
deteniiiiiing voice and ..notiiet thing to admit 
that wc luue no right to i.articii.ate on eiiual 
terms With the Idem bets of Parliament in the 
conduct of the enquiry, which is a necessary 
prdiniinary to the decision of Parliament. We 
•dl know th.e legal omnipotence of the British 
Parliament, which can do eve.ything but make 
a woman a man; but does that negative the 
moral right the people of India to take part 
on e.|ual terms in an investigation which vitally 
affects the progress of this country? ICjes it 
a.gain ]jreveiit Parliament from taking a wise, 
Itist or statesmanlike course? Wliute\er muv 
he the legal rights of Parliament, it should 
in justice recognise the claims of the peojile 
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of India to treatment on a fmting of 
equalit}' at lea^t in a preliminary enquiry con- 
cerning the a,! r ernmeiit of their 0'\n country. 
The argnnieiitb of the Secretary of State about 
the ]jrimary and the ultimate respoiisilhlity for 
the welfare of this country being \-LSted ex- 
clusively in tlie British Parliament may or may 
not be moralle or politically sound, but how 
13 that responsibility interfered with by the 
association of Imlians with members of Parlia- 
ment in a nixed Comnii-sioii ' For. to quot^ 
the language of Lord Pirlwnhead himself, what 
is the function of tlm Uommission Ii is only 
that of reporliiig to Parliaimnt th.e facts elicited 
by its eiiquirv- and making its recomniviidations 
as to the future. For the purpose of making 
this report, it is said tliat v. hat is wanted is 
that the numbers sliould be men of admitted 
integrity and independence without any pre- 
vious commitments wliatever. To say that no 
Indians culd l>e found uith the requisite inte- 
gritv and i'nLrende".ce '.vonld be a os rd. Th.e 
claim that tlie members of tile Commission are 
men who have not formed any i.revious opinions 
and enter u]ioii their task without any bias is 
a large order upon the gullibility of Indians. 
Taking, for instance, the distinguishedi edit' r 
of one of the leading dailies, could it be saiil 
that he lias had no opinions whafever upon th.e 
suitable form of government for this country? 
Similarl\', witli regard to the other members 
of the Commission; tliet' must as public men 
have entertained some opinion or another on 
the subject of this enquiry. Political eiuiuiries 
with a view to the determination of the form 
of .government of a country do not stand on the 
same footing as judicial enquiries. Neither the 
data nor the conclusions are of the same order 
as those we are familiar with in indicia! 
enquiries. Th.e interpretation of facts and the 
recommendation of remedies alike demand s 
large experience of human nature, knowledge 
of the diverse conditions of society and a wide 
studv of political jiheiiomena and political 
liistory. A jiersoii wi^uld be superhuman, if his 
interpretation of political phenomena or his 
recommendations of I'.olitical remedies were not 
infltieiiced by his own jiolitical outlook, faith 
and sympathies. It is quite possible that Lord 
Birkenhead makes such a claim on behalf of 
the members of his Commission and on behalf 
of the members of the British race, hut we 
cannot be expected to acquiesce in that view. 
Even anion.g those public men who have ex- 


pressed themselves in favour of co-operation 
with the Commission, tliere is no Indian who 
has not felt the sting of the total exclusion of 
Indians. 

Bord Birkexiie id’s Arguhext,-.. 

Let us now consider Lord Birkenhead’s 
argument, that it would not have been jjossibie 
to aopoint a representative mixed commission, 
except at the cost of making it unwieldy and 
at the cost of a unanimous report. We shah 
not reidy by remarking that even commissions 
of iS persons have not been unknown in 
Lngland, but it is enough to point out that 
commissions are not constituted on the same 
basis of representation as a Legislative Council. 
I.ord Birkenhead has overshot his mark in this 
part of liis defence of the decision of the Gov- 
ernment. This is the first time that we hate 
heard of the claims of the aborigines to a seat 
on a commission. It would not be an unwarrant- 
ed inference from the speech, that Lord Birken- 
head and his Government desire to follow the 
policy of ‘divide and rule’ and to exploit and 
excite communal jealousies. We wish that the 
same solicitude for tlie interest of alxirigines and 
depressed classes and all races and creeds werc- 
displayed in the dealings of the present Gov- 
eniment with Kenya and East Africa. It iS 
also interesting to be informed that the Civil 
Service has deeply-rooted interest.s at stake 
which would be affected by any reforms and 
that these interests, apart from the interests of 
tite country, must receive recognition, before 
any advance could be thought of. We cannot 
liclieve that tlw addition of half-a-dozen Indians 
would h.ave made the commission unworkable. 
But it is said that a mixed commission could not 
liroduce a niiaiiimnus report. Of this there is 
no certainty. The Lee Commission was a 
tnixed one, hut produced a unanimous repiort. 
Aiqiareiitly, the v^imon Commission knows what 
is expected of it, and will produce a unanimous 
report. The idea that the Government and the 
Parliament will be distracted by divided recom- 
mendations by a mixed commission and will 
be unable to make up their minds and come to 
a decision, is not a compliment to the intelli- 
gence of Parliament. 

v'^piRiT OF THE Trodden Wor.m. 

If then the composition of the Commission 
is so unsatisfactory, that even the Mahomedans 
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of the Punjab and the Non-Brahmins of 
Southern India are constrained to express their 
disapproval of it, wliat should be the attitude 
of the people towards it? In one of his private 
letters, Lord ?>[orley refers to the uplifted spirit 
of the trodden worm. At least in that spirit, 
we can give answer to the fjuestion, what our 
attitude to the Commission should be and that 
answer is a complete boycott. In urging a com- 
plete boycott of the Commission, we are not 
urgin.g a boycott of anything el ;e in the land 
— of foreign imports or of the existing political 
institutions. We are not urging any form of 
non-co-operation excex'it v.ith the Commission. 
The distinction is clear as daylight between the 
polic}’ of the Indian Liberals and the policy of 
the Gaiidhians, of the Swarajists and other 
tyiies of extreme opinion. Some of our English 
friends among the members of the House of 
Lords and among the Anglo-Indian press have 
thought it necessary to warn us against the 
perilous consequences of the resort to boycott, 
and tell us that the movement will recoil upon 
us with deplorable consequences like the non- 
co-operation movement started by Mr. Gandhi 
a few years ago. It is somewhat surprising 
that our friends should not be able to distin- 
guish between the piolicy of boycott of the 
Commission only and the policy of boycott of 
other things and of general non-co-operation 
with the Government, which have been jweach- 
ed to the public by an entirely different school 
of politicians. These remarks ought to be 
sufficient to obviate any misconcep'tion as to the 
scope of the boycott which is advocated bv manv 
of the members of the Liberal Party. 


Boycott .\xd its Bkxkfit.--. 

The next question to be considered is 
whether, by boycotting the Commission, tlie 
interests of the country are likely to suffer any 
material injury, or wliether by co-op)erating 
with the Commission any great constitutional 
advance can be exi)ccted. For the pnirpose of 
answering this (luestion, it is necessary to deal 
with two possible contingencies. The boycott 
may be either general or jiartial. That the lioy- 
cott will not be universal and that the EuroT)ean 
and Anglo-Indian communities, and possibly 
the Indian Christian community, \vill not boy- 
cott the Commission, may be taken for granted. 
But the refusal of these communities to join in 


the boycott will uoi affect the efficaev of the 
bovcott, if it is otherwise .geiiLi'-.i!. A'-'-umin., 
that all the other coiiiniuuities ji iu iu the l^y- 
cott, the Commission may proceed with its 
labours, but its recommendations will lack the 
moral support of the nation. W h.uever lind- 
ings the Commission m ly arrix e at ar.d v. luiteVer 
lecommeiidations they may mane, will re-'t en- 
tirely on tlieir (uvu responsibCiit;. It max’, 
perhai-'S, he feareel th.at by not co opeiviting with, 
the Commission xve !uay lose the advantage- 
that we may otherwise reap. I xhi jujt bel'.eve 
that the Cor.iiiiission is goiii.g to take any hi; 
step in the direction of constitutional reioiiii. 
It is i.'ractically certain that they will not toucli 
the sphere of the Central Govermneut or the 
quesioii of de-fcuec, and that the utiuo-t they are- 
likely to bring themselves to consider is tlie 
cuestion of provincial autonomy in some of ti'.e 
provinces. They may perhaps consider the 
abolition of the system of Ctyarchy, hut if they 
do, they are likely to revix'c all the discarded 
devices xxdiich were suggested by reactionary 
Governors at the time of th.e Montagu- 
Chelmsford eiiquirxv What lends support to 
these conjectures is the reference made by Lord 
Birkenhead to the deeply rooted interests of 
the Civil f^ervice, the necessity for the iierpetual 
maintenance of the British army and the Civil 
Service, the exp^ectation of a unanimous report 
by the Commission and the allusion by Libera! 
politicians to the existence of reactionary ele- 
ments whicli will obtain a ready hearing, if 
the people of India do m.'t appear b-fore the 
Commission and make tlieir voices h.eard. This 
last apprelieiision implies a disposition on the 
part of tile members of the Commission to listen 
to reactionary i)ro])Osals and i'erhaps to act upon 
them. But I do not l)eliexe tliat the President 
ox the C'ommi'-sion or eveii tlic Tory meml)ers 
of it xxoukl !.e so indiffereiit to tlieir reputation, 
tliat they wouhl lie iiawed hv a siiirit of vin- 
dictiveness or tliat tliey would make recommen- 
dations of a reactionarx- character, letracing the 
steps '\hi(h have already been taken along the 
line of constitutional reform. Exeii if the Com- 
mission should iiinlie any reactionary recom- 
mendations, there is nothing to iireveiit the 
people from carrying on a coiistilutional 
u.gitation against it, and, sooner or later, recon- 
sideration will become necessary. Moreover, 
even if the Commission should make anv 
reactionary recommendations and the present 
Government be inclined to accept them, there 
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arc members of Parliament whose political 
creed is of a different hue, who should be 
anxious to sec that the good name of the British 
Government is n<-)t discredited Ity reactionary 
measures. 

P; )T icv or Div!!'!-: A.\n Rui e. 

Let us, however, assume the contingency of 
the boycott not being nn.iversal and of large 
Sections, like the iMaliomedans and the non- 
Brahmins, co-operating with it. It may be 
feared that these sections who will .gain the ear 
of the Commission may urge measures of a 
decidedly communal character and injurious to 
the interests of the nation at large or of those 
sections of the community which they wish to 
depress. Here again, th.e fear does not seem to 
be well-founded. The existence of communal 
dissensions is an undoubted temptation to adopt 
the policy of exploiting them and to follow the 
good old maxim of ‘divide and rule’. This 
apprehension would not be altogether charitable 
to the President of the Commission or perhaps 
even to the Tory members of it. But the 
public will not be deprived of the opportunity 
of criticising any reactionar.v evidence or sr,.g- 
gestions, unless the enquiry is conducted 'vithiri 
closed doors, long as the enquiry is a 

public one, we have nothing to fear. The 
evidence is bound to be public, and we shall 
have plenty of opportunities of criticising the 
evidence in the press and during the later 
sta.ges, when the Government will seek to give 
effect to the recommendations by introducing 
the necessary legislation. 


I.tlRD BiRKH-VHE id’s GENEKUSIT'C. 

In this connection, it is necessary to refer 
to the vaunted offer of facilities for placing onr 
case before the Commission. Lord Birkenhead 
is amazed at his own generosity and wonders 
that the,se concessions have not been apiireciat- 
cd. Some of tlie x\n.glo-Indian papers have also 
followed suit and attribute our failure to 
appreciate them to our density, perversity or 
the disapi)ointmei!t of individuals who have 
been cha.grined at not being invited to serve on 
the Commission. It is not wortli while to reply 
to the despicable imputation of motives to 
Indian publicists who liave advocated the boy- 
cott, but the charge of density is a cap which 
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fits the heads of those who make it against us. 
Gur critics seem to be unaware that, when the 
Moutagu-Chelmsford report was under con- 
sideration and when the Government of India 
Bill was on the anvil, the public had every 
opportunity of riresenting their case before the 
Soiithborou.gh Committee and before the Joint 
Select Committee. The facilities supposed to 
be ottered by the willingness of the Secretarv 
of State to allow the le.gislatures to elect their 
own committees to frame proposals in accord- 
ance with their views and submit them before 
the Commission, do not mean much. Is he 
right in Iioasting of it as the first genuine effort 
for co-operation between the Government and 
the legislatures? Would there have been any- 
tliing to ’prevent tlie legislature from appointing 
a committee to frame proposals in the absence 
of this generous offer ? It has been alleged 
against us that we have allowed ourselves to 
be guided by sentiment rather than reason, and 
that we are throwing away great advantages 
by the refusal of this offer. Lord Birkenhead 
said that ‘the committee will co-operate as 
colleagues with the Commission’. But in what 
sense will they be colleagues? What is the 
meaning of collea.gues who are not members? 
They will not form part of the jury, they will 
not join in making the report; at the most, they 
will only be assessors, whose opinions will be 
taken, but who have no right to see all the 
evidence including confidential documents. 
There is tlie greatest difference in the world 
between tlie position of a colleague who has the 
right to share in the inner counsels of a Com- 
mission, to know tile W'orkings of the minds of 
the other inerabers and influence tbeir conclu- 
sions by le.gitimate argument, and the position 
ol an assessor. Lord Birkenhead has not ex- 
plained the details of the contact which wall be 
niaintaiiied by the Commission with the com- 
mittee of the legislatures as colleagues. We are 
even told that tlie function of the Indian 
Committee is more important than the Coiii- 
iiiissioii itself. If so. We need only sav that 
we shall be quite happy to be entrusted with 
the less important function of tlie Commission, 
riius it seems to me that we shall lose nothing 
and gain little by sacrificing our self-respect in 
co-operating with a body with which, even 
though it is charged only with the function 
of reporters, Parliament refuses to allow us 
to be associated as real colleagues with a status 
of equality in every sense of the term. That 
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Parliament should claim the ultimate right to 
decide our fate may h-e one of those realities 
of the bitualioii, uhicli we are bound to recog- 
nise. That Parliament should consider that 


Indians have no right to be inchnled as 
colleagues on a footing of e gii ii.’ty ni t'le i rc- 
liininary enquiry, is nothing le-b tlitiu a. oraiui 
of inferioritv and a national nwult. 


LORD BIRKEXHKAD’S SOPHISTRIES ABCdLT THE 
ROYAL COHMISSIOX. 

Bv Yr. Barkat Alt. 


For excluding Indians from the Royal 
Commission Lord Birkenhead has sought 
shelter behind the constitutional position that 
the framers of the Act of loio, under which 
this Coinmibbioii has been constituted, them- 
selves contemplated the appointment of a purely 
Parliamentary Commission at the expiration of 
10 years. Now this contention is utterly un- 
supporle.l by the language of section 8; (-.?) of 
the Government of India Act. This section is 
as follows ■ — 

'‘At the expiration of ir. years after the pa-sing 
of the Government of India Act lyig the Secretary 
of State, vith the concurreiice of both Ili.u-e- of 
Parliament, -hall -abiiiit for the appr.oval of Hi- 
iSIajesty, the names of pcr-on= to act as a Comiuis-ion 
for the purpose of this section.” 

Tilt: Fir.sT Reasox. 

The important words to be noted in this 
section are “the names of person to act as a 
Commission." Had it been I'o’r, Montagu’s idea 
to have a purely Pai liameiitarv Commission, one 
would have expected the words of the statute 
to be “names of members of Parliament.’’ And 
not “names of persons.’’ The expression 
“persons’’ i-> .generic and comprehensive, and 
does not and cannot mean members of Parlia- 
ment exclusively. Leaving, however, the 
language of the Act, let us look to Air. 
Alontagu’s own conduct at the time. In ]>ursu- 
ance of his great declaration of 20th Au.gust, 
1Q17 — ill which, for the first time, the .goal of 
British policy in India was defined to be the 


“increasing association of Indians in e\ery 
I'rauch of the adiiiinistratioii and the gradual 
development of self-go\-eniiiig instiiuti‘'U '.'.ith 
a view to the progressive realisation ch' rcsiiiaisi- 
bio Government in India as an inte.gral ; .ui of 
the British Empire.’’ Air. Aiontagu came out 
to India to confc-r with His Excellency the 
A'iceroy and tlie representatives of iiiduiii public 
opinion as to ihc first step which sliouid be 
taken to plant India firmly on ihe roa i to res- 
ponsible government. When Air. Aiontagu so 
came out to India he came in the company of 
four persons. Twu members of the Ilou-e of 
Lords, one of the ricnist' of Lr.mniuns and an 
Indian, tlie late Air. Bluipciidranatli Ba.-ii \\h<i 
was then a member of the India Ctnmcil. 
Again, while the (hoernnient t.f Lnlia Act of 
1919 was b,.ing forged, Air. Aloiitague ,-eiit out 

two Committees or Commis-ions to Imlia the 

one known as the Francliise Commitiee to 
thrash out the que-^tion of franchise presiiled 
over by Lord Foutliboroii .dp and the otlwr 
known as tlie Functions CMininitt^e t.i dea’ with 
and settle the ([iiestion ef distrilin.tion of .,1,1,. 
jects as Central and ProGucia', and again 010- 
vincial subjects, as 'riansferred md Keserxed, 
On lioth these Coinniit'cvs Iiidia.i) lepre'-uita- 
tives sat as meinl.'ers with e'linil statu- Tld- 
shows that Lord Birkeiiliead’s c(!ntentioii tliat 
Air. Aiontagu himself contemplated a lowlv 
Parliamentary Commission cannot be siist-dnod 
I go further and say tliat it is casting ,rost 
unmerited shir on the memory of that gieat 
Englishman, imbued witli the highest traditions 
of lilicralism, to suggest that at the time he was 
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giving to Indi'j a great Instrument of Freedom, 
he was also c<.ntein[)lating the aiii'onitincnt of a 
purely Pariiaiiientiy Conunission from which 
Indians uould stand divorced as so many 
pariahs deprived of all detennining and authori- 
tative voice in the framing of recomineiidations 
for the better Plovernnieut of their own country. 

Thh Shcoxd Reason. 

The second reason which Lord Birkenhead 
has put forward in justification of the exclusion 
of Indians is tiiat Parliament’s responsibility is 
exclusive, and that Parliament cannot sliare it 
with anyljod'.-. Now, there are a large number 
of our countrymen who refuse to accept this 
position of Parliament and certainly is not in 
accorilance ivith that iirinciple of self-detcnnina- 
liou — the free alhrination of the will of a i:eopIe, 
their right to determine their own form of 
Goveniiueiit — which British statesmen so loudly 
proclaimed and laid stress on, for the grouping 
together of the subject races of Europe at the 
termination of the Great War. Y’ell, I shall 
not enter into a discussion as to whether Parlia- 
ment’s responsibility should be exclusive or 
whether Parliament should share it with India’s 
lepresciitatives I am a lawyer, and lawyers 
are a very constitutional and conservative 
nuoide. I assume for the purposes of argu- 
ment that Parliament’s responsibility is exclu- 
sive and that Parliament is the final arljitcr of 
India’s iiolilical destiny. But I ask, how does 
this fact stand in the way of and preclude 
Indians from being equal members of Comims- 
sion? After all, and Lord Birkenhead admit 
this Comiuis.sion is a rep-orting bod}’. It is not 
the final judge. Its report has to go to Pariia- 
nient for final acceptance and adoption. Even 
if it liacl contained Indian members it would 
have still been a reportiii.g body and its report 
would liavc to run the gauntlet of Parliament’s 
acceptance. The final word, even then, would 
have rested with Parliament. The exclusion of 
Indians, therefore, cannot be justified on the 
plea of Parliament’s exclusive resiiousibility. 

The Third Re\.sox. 

I will now consider Lord Birkenhead’s third 
leason. Lord Birkenhead says that the total 
population of India is appreciably three hundred 
millions, that out of this over seventy millions 
are residents of Indian States who have no sort 


of concern with the Commission, and that out 
of the remaining more than two hundred and 
thirty miUioiis only ten millions are the people 
who are politically minded and clamour for 
Reforms — the remaining having no conception 
of the Reforms. Lord Birkenhead contends 
that these over two hundred and twenty million 
Indians are entitled to be represented and that 
they shall be represented by the British members 
of the Commission. Now I fail to see how can 
a people six thousand miles away with no sort 
of racial or political or economic or patriotic 
affinities with these 220 inillions of India’s sons 
can represent them and not Indians who are 
their own kith and kin ! As for the limited 
franchise enjo}’ed b_v an infinitesimally small 
number of Indians voting in the elections, I ask, 
who is responsible for this restrictive franchise? 
It is the British Parliament which in the 
exercise of its exclusive responsibility has fixed 
this limited franchise. Have Indians ever 
opposed the extension of the franchise? It is 
not fair to limit the franchise yourself and then 
say that the elected representative in the legis- 
latures of the country are not the representative 
of the 200 million Indians who do not enjoy the 
franchise. Let Lord Birkenhead give them the 
franchise and then Sce whether their elected 
repre.sentatives stand shoulder to shoulder with 
tlieir adt'anced Indian countrymen in the 
stj'uggle for freedom or tvhether they ’would 
look to the British Parliament for the protection 
of their interests. In this connection I should 
also like to remind Lord Birkenhead that in his 
own country as far back as iSte it was only 
three per cent, of the population that had the 
franchise. For the first time in 1S32 the pro- 
portion was raised from 3 to 4.5 per cent. In 
1S67 Diesraeli raised it to 9 per cent and in 
1.SS2 Gladstone raised it to ib per cent where 
it remained till the War. So it is not right 
and fair to twit and reproach the Indian people 
in the matter of their franchise. 

The Focrtii Re t. sox. 

Finally, Ford Birkenhead’s argument is that 
Indians are at the present moment so badly 
torn by dissensions and differences that a Com- 
mission reiwesenting also Indians is not possible. 
There arc, he says, many di'. crgeut interests and 
each of these insi.sts on representation through 
its own member. Allowing that Indians have 
their differences and are unfortunately warring 
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with each other at the present moment, yet 
even this cannoi justify the exclusion of all 
Indians from the Commission. In spite of 
these differences I maintain that one could 
easily name more than a dozen Hindus enjoy- 
ing the implicit confidence of their iWoham- 
medan and other countrymen. And, similarlj-, 
one can easily name a number of iMohainniedans 
enjoj'ing the fullest confidence and understand- 
ing of their Hindu countrymen, and any one 
of these could have been easily appointed to 
the Commission. Even the existence of those 
differences, of which Lord Birkenhead makes 
such capital, has not pretented a unanimous 
uproar rising from one end of the country to 
the other asking for Indian representation. 
This spontaneous outburst of national feeling 
is its own reply to Lord Birkenhead’s statement 


that Indians could not have iieeii appointed to 
the Coinmission because of India’s warring 
sects, and it should disillusi<>u him, even now. 

I have thus shown that none of Lord Birkeii- 
liead’s reasons can justify the action he has 
ta’xen. Even in tlie tkivs of beaureacratic rule 
b.efore the Reforms, British statesmen took par- 
ticular care to arrange for India's .krect rejire- 
sentation on all kinds of Riyal Commissions, 
and, I cannot recall a siiygle Royal C' lnmission 
on Indian affairs fmm wliich Indians had been 
excluded. Lord Birkeiiiiead's act is tluis the 
greatest disservice to the cause of Indo-lSritish 
co-operation and the only repl>' that a self-res- 
pecting and politically conscions India can make 
is a general and universal boycott sustained and 
vitalised by all that is tlie best and noble in the 
life of India. 


THE STATUTORY COMMISSION AND INDIA'S TRIAL. 

By Pandit M.mAX Mohan Malaviva, m.l.a. 
(Ex-President , India}! Xational Congress). 


Man is his oi..n stai\ and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all influence, all fate : 

Nothing to him comes early or too late. 

Our Acts our angels are, for good or ill. 

Our fatal Shadoies that walk by us siill. 

flur fellow subjects of Groat Britain have 
given one more illustration of their British 
steel frame. Treating with contempt the un- 
animous and universal opinion of Indians, 
British statesmen have adhered to their deter- 
mination not to appoint a single Indian on 
the Indian Statutory Commission ! The plea 
of Lurd Birkenliead that if he appointed one, 
he would have to appoint twenty is ludicrous; 
his alleged solicitude for the depressed classes 
is unreal. If b.c had honestly s.elected any six 
Indian representatives the whole Indian com- 
munity would have been satisfied. As regards 
the depressed classes for the spokesman of a 
Government which has not yet secured to them 


the benefits of even elementary education, to 
say that he could not agree to anv Indian 
being appointed to the Commission unless he 
could include a representative of tlie depressed 
classes in it, is luiabaslied hyiioericv. If he 
really wanted to appoint a ineniber of that class 
on the Cominisciion who prevented him from 
doing so? Certainly no Indian would have 
objected to it. But we are now on. our trial. 
The world will now wait to sec liow Indian 
steel will meet this latest onslaught of British 
steel. Let U:, deinonstrale on this occasion 
that there is an Indian steel frame also and 
that it can stand a tusfie with the Britisli steel 
flame. Let us sliow an equally firm detennina- 
lioii not to go near the Commis.sion. The 
Iionour of tile motherland demands tliat we 
should organise and carry out a complete Ixry- 
cott of the Conimis-.inn tlironghont India. ' I 
tiiist that all sons of India will unite in doing 
so. But that alone will not he sufficient. The 
insult has been cast upon ns as a nation. We 
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have felt it as a nation. In the name of every 
thing we hold sacred and dear, let us resolve 
to live and act hereafter as a nation. We have 
severely criticised our British fellow-subjects 
for not having done what we consider it was 
their duty towards India, but let us realise how 
much more we ourselves are to blame for not 
doing our duty to our country. It is indisput- 
able that as a rule every countrv’ obtains the 
government which it deserves. Have we 
worked and sacrificed enough to deserve what 
we desire? 

W.rxTEri Dekd.s, not Words ! 

We have talked a good deal of our right to 
self-government. We have talked much of 
Swaraj and of full responsible government. 
But excepting the short period of aboirt a year 
of the movement for non-co-operati mi when 
ddahatma Gandhi and the band of his fellow- 
workers laboured to bring the idea of Swaraj 
liome to the minds of the people at large, have 
we been su.T.ciently earnest and persistent in 
trying to secure .self-government or Swaraj? 
How ’iiany among us, during the last fifty 
years, liave dedicated themselves entirely to 
the task of creating an irrepressible love of 
liberty in the minds of our people? We have 
had in our own country shining examples of 
patriotism but if we did not remember these, 
n’any of us yet drank freely at the fountain 
of freedom which runs through the glorious 
literature of England. We have chanted inanv 
sonnets of liberty, read soul-stirring essays on 
it. Wo have had the glittering examples 
before us of our English fellownien who have 
di.'-played their manhood in rising within a 
century and a half from povertc’ to power, in 
building up an empire over which the sun never 
‘^ets, and in establishing their sway over 320 
millions of us, 6,000 miles away from their 
island home ! We have repeated!}’ heard them 
sing with joy and pride “Rule Britannia.’’ We 
have read what enormous sacrifices the people 
of France, England, Germany, Belgium, etc., 
made during the last War. We have read of 
the sacrifices of the people of Japan and of other 
nations willingly made for the .glory of their 
respective countries. But in spite of these 
influences working constantly ui>on us, how 
m.'iny of us have become liberty-mad? How 
mans' among us to-day are imbued with the 
blind patriotism, and the daring spirit of self- 


sacrifice which have made Englishmen what 
they are? Hosv many with the spirit of 
Mazzini, Garibaldi? How manj’ with the spirit 
of the Japanese? of the Chinese? of the 
Turks? Egyptians? or of the Irish? We talk 
of equality with our British fellow-subjects. 
We must make up our minds that Indian steel 
must equal British steel before the latter will 
make room for the former. In physical culture 
and courage, in patriotism and public spirit, in 
daring and self-sacrifice, in unity and discip- 
line, in the love of liberty and the determina- 
tion to fight and even die for it, we Indians 
must equal Britishers to win and maintain 
Swaraj, to have the same freedom and 
opportunity to rise in our own country which 
Englishmen have in theirs. The painful daily 
contrast between the position of power and 
pride which our English fellow-subjects hold 
over us and our own subordinate position, the 
daily experience of being kept out of power 
which legitimately belongs to us, ought to have 
led us long ago to develop in ourselves and to 
create in the minds of all of our people an 
unconquerable desire to see the system of 
Government winch is responsible for this state 
of affairs replaced by a system of self-govern- 
ment. But it has failed to do so. The condi- 
tions under which we live have benumbed in 
us the healthy sensitiveness of free men. It 
seems the shame of our present position . does 
not ordinarily hurt our souls. It seems 
Providence itself has from time to time tried 
to rouse us from our torpor. It electrified us 
when the Rowlatt Act was passed, when the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre took place, when 
the Hartial I.aw atrocities were perpetrated, 
when during the non-co-operation movement 
the Government sent thousands of our innocent 
countrymen to gaol, but it has failed to infuse 
us poniianently with the full health and spirit 
of free men. 

The Commission. 

Following in the wake of all these has come 
the present rude shock which has once more 
roused the nation to an acute realisation of its 
i'oshion of shame and degradation. It is a 
God-sent shock, and I appeal to my country- 
men to take to heart the lesson it is meant to 
teach. No people can win or retain their 
freedom unless they are knit together as a 
nation. We could only be knit together as a 
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nation if we made patriotism the political 
religion of the couiitr}-. For the sake of God 
and iMan let us resolve to do so. Let ns vow- 
fidelity to the motherland and to our fellow 
countrymen with the assurance to one and all 
that irrespective of caste, creed or race we shall 
respect their life, honour, and liberty as much 
as our own and shall not sacrifice the interest 
of the country for individual or communal 
gains. Let us become true votaries of the 
goddess of Liberty and vow to think, to speak, 
and to act as freemen and free-women determin- 
ed to regain the freedom of the motherland. 
I feel that a nerv day has dawned upon my 
country. I feel that if we will realise our duty 
and do it like men we shall be administering 
our ow'n affairs much sooner than many people 
ima.gine. I regret to say I have lost faith in 
the sincerity of the words of British statesmen. 
The polic\- which they have pursued and -u-hich 
they are pursuing to-day in this country, 
particularly their attitude in the matter of the 
Indianisation of the army and lastly their action 
in connection -with the Statutory Commission 
has created the conviction within me that they 
are determined to postpone the day of the es- 
tablishment of full Responsible Government in 
India, as long as they can. As it is my belief 
that the continuance of the present system 
means a continuous and grievous wrong to 
humanity and India. I consider that it is the 
duty of every Indian to definitely resolve to 
do all he can to end this system of Government 
as early as possible I am convinced that our 
British fellow-subjects will not agree to establish 
full responsible government in India for a long 
time to come, unless we prove to them that 
we are in deadE’ earnest in demanding it and 


that we are prepared to pay whatever price may 
be re-ipiired for securing it. 

Hy Vision. 

I see the vision of united and free India 
moving majestically towards power and pros- 
perity as I have never seen before. I pray to 
God that all may see it and that we should 
all join in a Xation.-.l effort to realise it. If 
we are united our success is assured. To 
establish a permament unity among us let us 
purify ourselves with the fire of iiatriotism, let 
us adopt it as our political religion. If we take 
the vow of fidelitv to our fellow countr\-men, 
p’ed.ge ourselves to respect the religion, life, 
liberty and honour of others, as we wish others 
to respect ours, if we decide to be just to one 
another all cause of disunity will be avoided and 
harmony and goodwill will pervade the land. 
Our great and glorious country can offer 
sufficient food, enjoyment and opportunity for 
distinction to all her children. If we establish 
Self-Government and get rid of the enormous 
cost of foreign administration, we shall be able 
to promote the prosperity and happiness of our 
people to an extent few among us can realise. 
I invite all to join in this endeavour with prayer 
and the confidence that, if we do so God Al- 
migh.ty will bless us and will enable us to bring 
about a glorious change in the position of our 
country 

Let no man falter: no great deed is done 
By faltercrs aho ask for certainty. 

-Vo good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The tindii'ided -ioill to seek the good : 

’Tis that compels the elements, and lerings 
A tinman music from the indifferent aii. 


OUR ATTTTT^DE TO THE STATl^TORY COMMISSION. 

Bv Mr. C. Y. Ciiint.xm.axt, yr.b.c. 

{Ex-Minister of Education, United Provinces). 


During the last four or five years Indians 
of all parties have demanded that the revision 
of the present Constitution should be under- 
taken without delay. They have urged the 


reason that the Constitution has proved so nn- 
satisfactorp' in its actual working that it would 
rot be statesmanship to wait for the j^ear iq 20 
for its revision. The nearest approach to com- 
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Ijliancc with this National demand was the 
appointment in 1924 of the iluddiman Commit- 
tee, whd^e scope was restricted by a proviso 
that its recommendations were to be consistent 
with the policy, the structure and the purpose 
of the Reforms. There was a Minority Report 
and a .Majority Report; but not only was no 
action taken upon the former, but even the 
more important recommendations of the latter 
were laid on the scrap-heap. Having-, during 
all these years, spurned the Indian demand for 
early action, the Government has sttddenE’, in 
the year of grace 1927, appointed this Commis- 
sion and in doing so has the effrontery to tell 
us that this step has been taken in corripliance 
with the wishes of the Indian people ! 

Why has His iMajesty’s Government resolv- 
ed upon this course now? I have no doubt in 
my mind that it considers the situation in India 
at the present moment favourable from its point 
of view and adverse from ours. It is not that 
the Government has the burning desire to 
conciliate India, but to retain for itself all 
power in this country for as long a time as 
possible and to render it impossible for a better 
Government in the near future to do something 
more for India than it is prepared to do. As 
if it rvere not enough to injure the people of 
India by taking this unfriendly action, its 
spokesmen have proceeded with a guilty cons- 
cience to seek justification for their unjustifiable 
act. Eord Birkenhead has put forward the plea 
that to put representative Indians on the Com- 
mission would be unduly to swell its size. But 
one may ask whether there have not been on 
previous occasions Commissions and Commit- 
tees without excluding Indians therefrom? 
Lord Birkenhead now invites the world to 
believe that either there must be an Indian of 
every shade of opinion, eveiy creed, ever^' caste 
and every community, or no Indian at all. It 
is argued as if IMr. ilontagu, were he now with 
us, would not have set up a Commission with 
an Indian element therein. Lord Chelmsford 
and Lord Reading concurred in the view that, 
according to the Goxernment of India Act, tho 
vStatutory Commission was intended to be a 
jmrelv Parliamentary Commission without 
Indian representatives. The whole career of 
i\Ir. IMontagu belies the slanderous statement of 
Lord Bii'kenhead that he would have insulted 
the people of India, for whom he spent his 
life, bv setting up a non-Indian Commission of 
this character. 


It is an amazing plea that a Commission 
which, according to The Times of London, is 
to decide the whole future of India, would be 
better able to appreciate the Indian point of 
view than one providing for representation of 
Indians; in other words, a purely British Com- 
mission would be more pro-Indian than Indians 
tliemselves. Even if the Commission were to 
be purely Parliamentary, what was there to 
prevent Lord Birkenhead from including in it 
the two Indians who happen to be members 
of the British Parliament? The obvious idea is 
that Indians must be shown their place in this 
so-called Commonwealth — that a large majority 
of the people have no voice in the determina- 
tion of their own future. 

It has been argued by some that we shall 
be doing a disservice to ourselves if we do not 
go even before this Commission, unsatisfactory 
as its constitution is. But we would be 
indirecth’ acknowledging the position of 
inferiority assigned to us, if we adopted this 
advice. We would have, again, no material 
advantage by co-operating with the Commis- 
sion. It will ignore our evidence, will make 
the same report which it would otherwise have 
made, but will say : “We have heard the re- 
lU'esontatives of every shade of Indian opinion, 
.given due weight to the facts and arguments 
which have been placed before us and have im- 
partially arrived at our conclusions.” We 
shall, therefore, be taking upon ourselves a 
share of responsibility for the disservice which 
tliis Commission is certain to do to India, if we 
go and participate in its work. We should not 
let them say that we participated at any stage, 
to any extent, in any manner. 

The point upon which stress has to be laid 
is that this Commission will judge India on the 
basis of what the enemies of our progress will 
place before it. The Commission will have 
before it innumerable official papers, minutes, 
memoranda, notes, reports and despatches 
which will all be stabs in the dark. There 
would be nobody on that Commission to elicit 
from any witness the truth about the allega- 
tions made in the dark behind our backs, 
against our fitness, our character and our work. 
It will have to ascertain what progress nas 
been made in education. But it is a matter of 
common notoriety that during the whole period 
of British rule, the policy has been to prevent 
mass education to any great extent, because 
mass education, according to a British authorite', 
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is a political clanger in a subject -country. The 
Commission is to find out to what extent -we 
have shown b\' co-operation that we are fit to 
be entrusted with more responsibility. The 
contrary ciuestion would be more to the point : 
What co-operation has the bureaucracy extend- 
ed to us in working the Reforms? It has inter- 
preted the Act to its own advantage, put the 
narrowest construction upon the statute and 
defeated its very spirit. i\Ir. hlontagu said on 
the third reading of the Government of India 
Bill : 

“No Constitution of the kind seems to be 
of any use unless it is carried out by those who 
were responsible for tlie Government of Indi-i 
on behalf of Parliament in the letter and in the 
spirit. The potters that are reserved to the 
Government are not to be controlled by the re- 
presentatives of the Indian electors, must be 
exercised as though they were applicable to a 
country of growing National consciousness on 
the road to Self-Government and not as if we 
were administering a great estate.” 

How does the bureaucracy stand this test? 
I stated before the IMuddimau Committee that 
after Mr. Montagu's departure from the India 
Office, the Government had not co-operated 
with any progressive section of Indian opinion 
ill the working of the Government of India 
Act. I declined to take advantage of the op- 
portunity given to me by the Chairman of .-he 
Committee to -withdraw the statement. I 
repeat in 1928 that during the last five and a 
half years the British Government, the Gov- 
ernment of India, and the Government of the 
United Provinces have all done their worst to 
defeat the intentions and the purixiscs of the 
Government of India Act. They have done 
their best to reserve power in their own hands 
even in the transferred departments to the 
utmost extent that they j.'ossibly could. They 
have filled the mind of every Indian progres- 
sive politician, every real Indian patriot, with 
a feeling- of disgust that they should be actiug 
with bare-faced selfishness. The accused before 
the Commission are the Governments in India 


and their officers; but the countrymen of those 
very accused are to form a packed jury ignorant 
of the truth about Indian conditions. 'I his is 
the farcical schema v hich is presented to us. 

W’e arc told that the Committees of the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures can do 
enormous good. But they will be merely 
s-ubordinate organisations. They will not take 
part ill the framing of the report of the Cuni- 
missiou ; their report will not be before 
Parliament as an authoritative document like 
the report of the Commission. We are unfit to 
he members of the Comniissioii. How- then are 
We fit to be members of its subsidiary Iiodies.' 
Since when ha\-e our Le.gislatures become, in 
the opfinion of the British Governineiit, truly 
reiJi'eseutative of the people? If they are, liow 
is it that the Ciovernmeiit rejects tlieir recom- 
mendations for further advance? Has it not 
been constantly dinned into our ears that the 
franchises are enjoyed by a tiny fraction of 
the people, that the Le.gislatures are unrepresen- 
tative and their opinions are not deserving of 
acceptance ? 

Nothing short of a definite reco.gniliwi <h’ 
our position of equality in the Empire, nothing 
short of the practical concession that we must 
be casters in our own he)U5e, as lliey are 
masters in theirs, nothing short of the cons- 
titution of a Commission according to the terms 
of the Act in w-hich representative Indians t\-ill 
predominate or, at the least, be equal in number 
to the British, can ever reconcile any Indian 
v.-itli self-respect, intelligence and patriotism to 
go before a body whose very existence is a 
standing reminder to us of our position of 
humiliation in this Empire. I,et us lose our- 
selves to find ourselves. We must sacrifice 
smaller for larger things. In the larger 
interests of the couiilry, fer fine lionour ef oiu 
kfotherland, let us sacrifice such petty 
advauta.gc as we may secure by making re- 
presentations before the Commission ; but let 
us give oursches no rust and the Briti.sh no 
peace unless and until they recognise the 
position that is ours. 
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A C0:MMISSI0X without INDIANS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL . 

By Mr. R. G. Pradh.vn. 


In this article I have discussed the constitu- 
tional aspect of the exclusion of Indians from 
the Statutory Commission on Reforms. Aly 
submission is that the exclusion of InJians 
makes the Commission nncon^tit’.ttional. As 
far as I am avare, the considerations which I 
have urged in support of this submission have 
not been advanced in the numerous comments 
and criticisms hitherto made on the Commis- 
sion, either in the Press or oil the platform ; 
and, though, perhaps, the}' may not receive 
read}’ and general agreement, particularly at a 
time when passions have been aroused, and 
cool, impartial consideration of the question has 
been overweighted by the supposed exigency of 
carrying on propaganda in favour of a particular 
policy, they are considerations to which I 
bespeak the careful and earnest attention < f 
all those who would care to consider, in the 
drv light of reason, the composition of the Com- 
mission, purely as a constitutional problem. 

Ground for .t Purely P.irli'mentarv 
Cojnns.sioN. 

The purely Parliamentary character of the 
Coiumissioii is sought to be justified on ihe 
ground, inter alia, that the responsibility for th.e 
welfare and progress of India, and for judging 
the time and measure of her advance towards 
responsible Government rests exclusively on 
Parliament and cannot be shared with any oth.er 
authority or body. Uord Birkenhead in his 
speech on the subject, in the House of Lords, 
said : — 

“We undertook by an Act of Parliament — 
that Act which substituted for the authority of 
tile Conipau}’, the authority of the British 
Parliament — Parliamentary responsibility. . . . 
How’ can any one in those circumstances pre- 
tend that whatever point may be disputable, 
the responsibility of Parliament not only does 
still survive, but is not an exclusive res- 
lionsibility, from which Parliament can divorce 
itself, without being false to the long and 
glorious history of the association of England 
and India? If I am right in saying 


that it was Parliament which was responsible 
for that first momentous change which deprived 
the Company of its political activities, if from 
that moment Parliament has been charged w’ith 
lesponsibility, how can we divorce ourselves 
from tliat responsibility at this moment? 
Observe it is only eight years since this same 
Parliament, by what is known as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, by a great public Act, 
created the constitution which is now to be 
the subject of revision and re-e.xm’.iuation.’’ 

Other speakers, both in the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords, who 
supiiorted the Government motion for the 
Parliamentary Commission, expressed the same 
views, though, couched in different phraseology. 
And the statements made by I,ord Birkenhead 
which I have quoted above may be taken as 
fully, lucidly and correctly expressing the cons- 
titutional position on the matter, as understood 
and taken up by his IMajest}'’3 Government. 

Not .t Correct Coxstituttoxvl Po.sitiox. 

Now with due respect for the Secretary of 
State and other members of Parliament who 
have agreed with him, and for his well-known 
c.xtensive and deep knowledge of constitutional 
law, I submit that this is not the correct cons- 
titutional position, as it really exists at the 
! 'resent moment. And it is not the correct 
constitutional position, for two reasons, vi"., 
fi) it ignores and contravenes the terms of the 
declared policy of the British Government as 
laid down in the historic pronouncement of 20th 
-August, 1017, and ( 2 ) it ignores the character 
and implications of the Alontagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms which constitute a part and parcel of 
ihe existing constitution and which have, in 
principle, substituted for the responsibility of 
Parliament the responsibility of the Indian 
Electorates in the domain of the departments 
under the control of Alinisters, and therefore, 
at least to that extent, for the ivelfare and pro- 
gress of the Indian people. In other words, the 
exclusive responsibility of Parliament is no 
longer maintainable in view of (i) the terms of 
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the iiroiK)iiiicenient >_if eotli August 1&17 and 
(e) the partial bcst.wal of restonsibiliU' 
ever (lualified and sniall it iiuiv hei on the 
Indian Electorates b\- the Go\ eminent of India 
Act, 1910. Both these reasons I shall no'.v 
elucidate and elaborate. 

Lord, Birkerhl' vu’a Argu rent.-. 

Ill oriler to urge and prove the exclusive 
resiionsiWlity of Parliament, Lord Birkenhead 
has referred to the Act of Parliament whereby 
the responsibility for the Government of India 
was transferred from the East India Company 
to the British Government, that is, to British 
Parliament. That Act was passed in 1S5S; and 
it certainly gives the British Parliament exclu- 
sive responsibility for the welfare and progress 
of India. But that Act is no longer on the 
statute Book ; nor does the policy which 
governed and inspired it, subsist without vital 
modification. The Act is replaced by an 
enactment now called simply the Government 
of India Act, and for its polic.v is substituted -a 
new one declared in the historic pronouncement 
of August 20th, 1Q17, and embodied in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act 1019, and subsenuently 
in the consolidating Act, called the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Xow, what are the terms 
of the new pjolicy of Parliament which the late 
I\Ir. blontagu, the then Secretary of State for 
India, announced in the House of Commons on 
."oth August, 1917? It is not necessary to 
yiiote them in full; but those which are re- 
levant to the present issue are as follows : — 

“I would add that progress in this policy 
(i.e., of the ultimate attai’.nnent of responsible 
Government) can only be achieved by successive 
stages. The British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India, on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian fjcoples, must l)e judges of the time 
and measure of each advance.” 

A Joint I\H‘'1'oN''I];;i,;ty, 

From this, it is clear that, rightly or wrong- 
ly, the pronouncement of 20th August, 1917 
bestows not only on the British Government, 
but also on the Cuiveniment of India, the 
responsibility for the welfare and advancement 
of the Indian people, and for judging the time 
and measure of each advance. Such respon- 
sibilit\- no longer belongs exclusively to the 
British Government ; it is the joint respon- 
ponsibility of the British Government and the 


Government of India. The Goveriimeiit of 
India’s share in that resi)onsibility is clearly- 
recognised and laid down in the new policy 
as declared on 20th August, 1917- Lord 
Birkenhead mentioned the Act of 1S5S; but the 
principle of that Act, I'i:., tlrn- excluswe 
responsibility of Parliament was deliberately 
modified by this new declaration of policy 
which admitted the Go\crnment of India to a 
share in that responsibility. 

WlIAf IS THE GuVE.IXME.NI < lE IxDlt 

Xow what is the Government of India 
Since the introduction of the Indian element 
into the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General in 1009-10 the Government of India has 
not been a purely British Agency or authority ; 
it has been a mixed British and Indian Agency 
or Authority. As a matter of fact, the Gov- 
ernment of India means an authority which 
consists partly of Britishers and partly of 
Indians. Indians being members of the Gov- 
ernment of India as much as Britishers and the 
Government of India having been given a share 
in the responsibility exclusively enjoyed by 
the British Government and Parliament before, 
it follows that that responsibility must now be 
shared both by the British and the Indian 
I'eople. The responsibility for the welfare and 
advancement of India, and for judging the time 
and measure of each advance to be made by her 
towards responsible Government is not the 
exclusive responsibility of the British people ; 
it is the joint responsibility of both the British 
and the Indian people. This is the true 
position ; and, I submit, it is the only sound 
position as being in conformity with the terms, 
which I have quoted above, of the pronounce- 
iiieiii of the 20th August, 1917. And when I 
eoiisidor the ideals, the principles, the ideas and 
the spirit that swayed the British people and 
Parliament when the pronouncement was 
made, I cannot conceive that any such exclusive 
responsiliility could have been claimed and 
asserted by them at the time. 

RK.M'Ox.snm.iTv ue Indiw Ei.ectdkates. 

?.ly .second ground is the partial bestowal of 
lesponsibility upon the Indian Electorates under 
the existing constitution. That responsiliility 
may be small, the inevitable conditions of 
dyarchy may have made it necessary to subject 
it to qualifications and restrictions. But the 
principle cannot be denied tliat the Montagu- 
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Chelmsford Reforms have conferred upon the 
Indian Electorates responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the transferred departments. 
Before the introduction of those reforms, it 
was Parliament that ultimately had the sole 
responsibility for the Cjoveriiment of India and 
for the administration of every department. 
But wh.eii once those reforms were introduced, 
the responsibility of Parliament for the Gov- 
ernment of India, so far as the transferred 
departments were concerned, ceased to exist; 
in its place, was substituted the responsibility 
of the Indian Electorates themselves. Taking 
the Government and administration of India as 
a whole, in relation to departments which are 
central, which are reserved, and wliich are 
transferred, the responsibility for them can no 
longer be truh- called the sole or exclusive res- 
ponsibility of the British people; it is the joint 
responsibility of both the British and the Indian 
people. The partnership of these two peoples 
is not a mere ideal ; it is not a mere theory or 
figment of the imagination ; it is a constitutional 
fact established by the Declaration of 20th 
August, 1917, and by the new constitution. 
The terms of the partnership may be extremely 
unfair and unequal; but there can be no doubt 
about the fact of the partnership itself. And 
be it noted that the transferred departments are 
precisely those which have an intimate bearing 
upon the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian people. 

Ax UxsouxD PROCEnntE. 

If the reasoning which I have set forth above 
is correct, the conclusion to which it leads is 
obvious. That conclusion is that the position 
taken up by I,ord Birkenhead and the British 
Government in appointing the present Parlia- 
mentary Commission, vi:., that Parliament is 
exclusively responsible for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian people, and for 
determining her progress towards responsible 
Co\-crnment, is unsomid ; that the sound jios;- 
tion is that this responsibility rests both on the 
British and the Indian people. 

Co:Mjri.s.siox wiTirour Ixrntx.r 

I ' XCOX.STITUTIOX.VI. . 

This conclusion leads to another, viz., that 
the present Parliamentary Commission is uncon- 
slitutional , that no C oiiuni'^'sion vill he consli- 
tutional to lehich Tndian.'i are not appointed. 


It would be too much to hope that this view 
which I have endeavoured to propound will have 
an\’ effect upon those in authority ; besides, 
things have already advanced far enough. But 
if my r-iew of the constitutional aspect of the 
matter is correct, wh.y should not the mistake 
which the British Government have committed, 
which has already caused so much bitterness of 
feeling and which may lead to fresh dewelop- 
ments in Indian politics, be rectified, and the 
present Commission enlarged by tlie inclusion of 
four or five Indians, 

There is one more point to which I shall 
refer before I conclude. Eord Birkenhead has 
admitted that tlie clause in the Government of 
India Act, relating to the Commission, does not 
state that the Commission must be a Parliamen- 
tary one. But from this he has drawn the 
conclusion that the word “Parliamentary” is 
not used in the clause because it is so obvious 
that the Commission must be Parliamentary. 
Now, I submit that the absence of the word 
“Padiamciitary” in th.e clause, far fr'-'m suggest- 
i!:g or warranting the inference drawn by Lord 
Birkenhead, in reality supports my conclusion 
lliat the Statutory Commission to be appointed 
under that clause must be a mixed Commission 
of Britishers and Indians. The words actualb" 
used in the heading to tliat clause are ‘Statutory 
(’lot Parliamentary) Commission.” Surely, if 
a Parliamentary Commission was obviously 
intended, the natural course for the framer of 
the Act would have been to give the heading 
“Parliamentary Commission,” and not “Statu- 
tory Commission” to the clause. Again, it 
deserves to be noted that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in their comments on the clause, do 
not say that the Commission should be Parlia- 
mentary. If there was any man who vividly 
and bcenlv realized the nature, effects and im- 
plications of the policy declared on 20th 
August, 1QT7, and subsequently given statutory 
effect to, it was the late >.rr. (Montagu, and the 
truth of the matter seems to be that he grasped 
the fact that the Commission to inquire into the 
working of the reforms and to report on changes 
to he made must be a mixed Commission of 
Britishers and Indians. No doubt. Lord 
Chelmsford says that he always had in mind a 
Parliamentary Commission. But he cannot 
sneak for tlie late (Mr. IMontagu ; and it was the 
latter who was rc.sponsib1e for the framing and 
ivilntiiig of the Government of India Act, igiq. 
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THE HIXDUSTAX REVIEW 


mit.xt:r :missiox and simox commissiox— a 

PARALLEL. 

By Xr. ]\Iukaxdi Lal, x.l.c. 


Xo historical parallel for a’p’- c-.iin.rj- can 
ever be found on all fours for anjctiiln^ ; still 
preat sin.ilarity can always be traced for good 
many tilings and circumstances and results. 
The case of Egypt E in many rvays very similar 
to the case of India. But for the last var 
Egypt would not have been what it is and Indi.i 
would ha'.’e not got what she got in the way of 
some reforms. 

As soon as the Armistice was si.ened, the 
late Saad Zaghlul as the leader of a deputation 
of representative Egj’ptians pressed to rejiresent 
their claim in Eoiidon just as Air. C. R. Das 
claimed to represent India’s case in London. 
Zaghlul's claim was rejected by tlie Foriegn 
C'.'ffice, though favoured b\' Sir R. Wingate, the 
High Commissioner in Egypt. 

Egypt gave the only answer that a r aunoiic, 
freedom-loving people could give. The rc.st of 
the history from the time of tliis rehu.lT up to 
the time of the despatch of the Alilner Alission 
is common knowledge. It is a period coiitiucnly 
called the period of rebellion. Tlie sacrifices 
and sufferings of the Egyptian leaders will go 
down to history as one of the gloiious chai'.ters 
in the history of freedom. The passive resis- 
tence, boi'cott and physical resistence, was 
followed by a sort of Xatinnal novernment or 
Committee of the Egyptian leaders whr. placed 
before the British three demands : (i) recogni- 

tion of the Wafd’s Alandate, (Xational Delega- 
tion) ; (2) non-recognition of the British Protec- 
torate and (5) replacement of British sentries 
by Egyptians. 

The British Oovernment replied by proclaim- 
ing on Xovember to, ioiq, tliat their policy in 
E.gypt was to preserve outononn- under British 
protection and to develop the sy.=teni of self- 
government under Egyptian rule ; to establish 
a constitutional system in which, under British 
guidance, as far as may be necessary, the Sultan, 
his AJinisters, and the -Jected 'ai res eiita thus 
of the peoy.'le may co-operate in the management 
of Egyptian affairs ; and finally to send to 
Egypt a mission sr, ivnrk out the details of a 


c( nstitution, and in consultation with Sultan’s 
AJinisters and representative Egyptians to under- 
take tile preliminary work. 

A curious parallel, jr.st ae the Zagliliil of 
India, Alotilal Xehni, is in Eonilon at present, 
th.e Egyptian Zagluul ',\as then in Paris. Tiie 
Xationalists in Egypt proclaimed tlie boycott 
of Alilner Alissieii and a barrage of anti- 
British propaganda was put up against the 
Aiissiou. And altliou.di the PrcsiiEnt and 
leading members of the comnuifLCt of indepen- 
dence were interned and Xatioiialist news- 
papers suspended, yet th.e m.embcrs of th.e 
suspended Legislati'-e .'issemhly and Provincial 
Councils met and protested. And so did the 
Ulemas, th.e notables, tlie < >mdehs, the bar, tlic 
c.'llc-ges and tlie sch.ools. The agitation and 
protest was so effective that wlieii the Aliliier 
.'•lission arrived on December i . iruo, with its 
members, it “found itself subjected to a picket- 
ing worthy of Poplar, a boycott that would have 
done credit to Tip; erar}', and a ta 1 ..o,'> of P<ilene- 
sian rigour. Its members, even on individu.rl 
excursions, found themselves cold-storaged by 
a frigid escort and cold shouldered ly ah. and 
sundry. If the legal member iof the Aiissiou) 
ent to witness a silting of the Law Court, the 
bar got up and left in a body. When the 
l.iberal member succc'^sfully uvaded a hostile 
demoustratioii at Tenia tlwre was a riot The 
Commission left after three months (Alarcli, 
iQ2o), having learnt more about Egyptian 
nationalism and less about the Egyptian nation 
than it had honed. But it had at least been 
wholly convinced as to the necessity of restoring 
c;. -operation — a necessity not wily iiolitical, but 
also economic.’’ 

Let US liopc history will repeat itself and the 
f iniou Commission will return after three 
months, if not earlier, with the same experience. 
A-nd as the departure of the Alilner Afis.sion 
was celebrated tlmn at Zaghlul’s house by five- 
sixths of the members of the E.gs'ptian Legisla- 
tive Aes'-enibly w ho nullified inianimouslv nil the 
dccr. r-s and proclamations including the pro- 
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tectorate, so may we celebrate the departure of 
the Simon Commission. And just as the 
EgyT'tiaii boycott had thus brou.ght the conflict 
a stage nearer settlement by establishing that a 
settlement could only be secured by negotiations 
as between two nations and not by dictation, so 
will Parliament ha\ e to revise its rj-inion and 
constitute the Commission in such a way that 
vill be acceptable to ns. But we do not expect 
Parliament to be so reasonable and accommodat- 
ing until site is threatened by another European 
war. Tlierofore, so far as India is concerned 
we should give a cold shoulder to the Commis- 
sion of the S' even Innocents and make the boy- 
cott so complete and effective that they will not 
return to India next autumn. And, on our 
l-art, let us place before the British public and 
the world our minimum demand and our own 
constitution as we would have it. 

In the case of Egypt, as the result of their 
boycott of the Hiluer Mission, negotiations were 
opened between the Egyptians and trie IMilner 
Commission in London ; and the settlement 
arrived at was: — “Egypt was to be recognized 
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as an independent constitutional monarchy with 
representative institutions and the right of 
diplomatic representation. The Empire was to 
reserve the right of inaintaiiiiiig a military force 
for the protection of its imperial communica- 
tions, which was not to constitute a military 
occupation nor prejudice the rights of the 
Government of Egvpt.’’ Even these liberal 
provisions were rejected by the Egyptian 
Xatio’ialists. And the British Goveniinent had 
to yield further and agree- to abolish the Protec- 
torate at the signing of the treaty. And the 
British Government further assured the Egyp- 
tians that there was no intention to continue an 
actual or virtual protectorate. 

In this connection it will he worthwhile to 
mention that in Egypt a party of Independent 
Liberals was formed to carry on co-operation 
with the Briti.shers but that proved still-born. 
Let us hope if any party or group is formed in 
India to co-operate with the Commission, it 
will meet the same fate. And India will vindi- 
cate her honour in the most fitting manner. 


WHY BOYCOTT THE SIMON COMMISSION. 

ThK TlBER.-tL P.tRTV’S M.AXIFESTO OX THE NeG.-VTIOX OE 
IXDI.Cs Cp.M-tr TO P.ARTXKRSinr. 


The following is the full text of tlie mani- 
festo adopted at the last session of th.e Liberal 
Federation held at Boinhay which explains the 
attitude and the jiolicv of the party towards the 
vSimon Commission ; — 

I. The Indian Liberal party having met at 
the tenth annual session of the Xational I.iberal 
Federation held at Bombay consider it their duty 
to make a public declaration of the rea.sons which 
have compelled them to adopt their present 
attitude towards the Statutory Commission 
which has been appointed by His ^Majesty’s 
Government in concurrence with the Govern- 
ment of India. The Liberal jjarty in India have 
always aimed at and worked for the establish- 
ment of responsible government in this country 


so that India may stand at no distant date on 
the same fooling as the self-governing Dominions 
which are members of the British Common- 
wealth. Thev accepted the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms and have worked them to the best 
of their ability in the hope and belief that the 
introduction of responsible goiernment would 
soon follow. 

2. The Liberal party desire to draw public 
attention to the fact that during the last si-x 
years no less than five resolutions have been 
moved in the Central Legislature urging upon 
His ^fajesty’s Government the need for taking 
steps towards the establishment of responsible 
government. During the last four rears the 
Fwarajists and other parties in the Central Legis- 
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lature have formulated their deiiiaiid and have 
esked for a round table conference. Ne''er 
have any yarty asked or sugyested tlie ai-poinc- 
ineiit of a jiurely Parliamentary Commission. 

3 The a.yyointmeiit of a imrely Parlia- 
mentary Comiiii.-bion based as it is upon an 
intenyretati( .11 of tlie flovernmenr of India Act 
which tile Liberal party v. liully repudiate as 
being unwarranted by tlie plain terms of the 
statute and opposed as it is to tlie s; iiit >•£ tlie 
Act as well as all considerations of broad- 
minded statesmanship, lias been si’Tijiorted by 
argnments of a sPeciwiis character the validity 
of which the Indian Liberals are not prepared 
to accepit. 

4. In the opinion of die Liberal party there 
vras mitliing in the language of the Act to prc- 
leiit Government from including in tlic Com- 
mission at least an equal number of rciircsenta- 
tive Indians. They repudiate the assertion tliat 
this 'vas imp.ossible, and place on record their 
emphatic protest against the manner in which 
the entire question cf India’s advance has l.cen 
prejudiced b.v exaggerated and even sensational 
statements made in that behalf bv responsible 
statesmen in Parliament. The exclusion of 
Indian public men on the ground tliat they have 
in the course of their public activities expressed 
their views on constitutional questions amounts 
to penalising all public expre.^sii'n of opinirm 
and is tinprecedented in the annals of constitu- 
tional reform. 

5. The I.iberal party have given their 
careful consideration to the scheme of com- 
mittees adumbrated by Government. Notwith- 
standing the a--sertioiis matle by respomsihle 
kliiiisters (.1 the Crown and by certain otlwr 
statesmen that it virtually amounts to a rouml 
table conference, tlie Liberal j>arty maintain that 
in the light of the pronrjuncement hitlierto made, 
these committees are nut in truth and fact e(nial' 
of that Commission. Tliey cannot share 
lesponsilhlity of making any proj/osals, su))- 
mitting any report to Parliament or voting at 
the sittings of the C'mimission. Their functions 
are to assist tlie Commission by placing their 
proposals before it, and the Cf>mmission mav 
accept f.r reject them. In i-'oint of fact accord- 
ing to klr. Paldwin it was a matter of principle 
that these committees were excluded from 
pjartici; ating in the re.sp^.nsii)ilit3' of framing 
proposals and submitting th.em to Parliament 
The Liberal party is aware tliat Indian delega- 
tions will be invited to England to lay their 


case before, and discus-, the proposals of, iIr 
S tatutory Cor.imis'i. .11 ilh, lie. Ji iiW W.m- 
mittee of Parliament, hut it is 1 ini iiw tb.i. -ucl' 
a delegation like tlie deTwation iwueli t.i 

En.gland in mua, can (.iily malie la.’yw-wii.itku! 
or express iew.'s on cinc.ate pr. wi.''!- ard tlr’- 
provision relating to tb.e (.ommitt^s-. in lu lia, 
amounts to m-tliiiig m. ge tliaii the leO" gniii. ai 
of tlie ord.inary right .r re; rL-i’U. ti. n wl'ieh 
is open to every siiPiect of tlie Cr- ■' n In tlw 
opinion of the Liberal p.wty, tiw-,. or. .w -a aw 
can lie no siib^-tltute f.or ibe 'lirect riw ..iiiti :i < f 
India’s claim to siiare the rL'p! U'ibilkx- (4 
framing a cnistitution to iw laid bef. ew 
Parliament. 

0. Tlie Liberal party are a'vare tlmt i"W-r 
has been reserved to Sir John ."^im ii, tlw 
chairman of tlie Statutory Conuiii"-i' m t' 
libe-rali'-e tlie procedure of his Commis-a in 
;nb'-i7-nis these committees tf the legi-laiure iiiil 
it is obvious tliat whatever Sir John Simon n.ia.i' 
do, he cannot consisteiul.\' witli the terms of In'' 
reference and the statement made by ilie Prime 
kfinister in Parliament, that the C' in.in.i'sion 
will be at liberty to lay downi their proceo.ure 
provided tliat ‘such I'.rocednrc is within the 
framework’ i'lXed b.\’ Parliament, create a new 
and truly co-equal st-atus fer these comiiiittees 
without reference to Parliament. 

7. In tliese circrnistanc.;' the acce; tance 
of these proposals of Goi-emnieiu do.' not 
appear to ttw- Liberal party to be coii'i-T^ut witl. 
the self-respect of India, or with ih.eir um ns-wer- 
able claim that Indians slmuld Ino'-e an etTe..'ti\-e 
sliare in ijie determination, of th.e coii-titutioii "f 
their own ooiuitren Ii is obwi.-iUs from .-h tlw 
procee.lings in Parliament thin this Statutor'- 
Commission is Vo be used as a i.reCedeiit for tlie 
future. In the opinion of the Liberal 1 art.v, 
India ougiit not to be ' 'biLete;! to repealed 
enquiries by 1 eriodic Coiin.d -sion.s wbicli aie 
bound to be detrimental to tlie de'.’eh ii .nient of 
her national life and coiisiitiuion, and the time 
has come when a permaue’it aii.d diiralile con- 
stitution callable of automatic growth aii'l 
development 'hould he- framed by a competuit 
and rei-reseutative body. L'Ceu ujioii the 
assumption which the I.iberal j urlv rcpiulialcs, 
that there is need for further periodic c’niuirics, 
the Liberal party cannot, while accepting the 
constitutional position tliat the final antbo-dtr- 
according to the Britisli Constitution Parlia- 
ment, accept the precedent of a Siatntorv Com- 
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mission from which Indians are now excluded 
and will always be excluded in future. 

S. In short, in the opinion of the Liberal 
party, the Statutory Commission fails to satisfy 
the test of a pruperly constituted Commission 
with an adequate Indian representation nor 
does it amount to a r(jun(l table conference. 
It is a Ijare and emphatic assertion of the right 
of Parliament i-ot only as the final authority to 
pass a constitation for Lidia but also to adopt 


an exclusively British agency for exploring the 
avenues of progress and it is at the same time 
the negation of India’s claim that it should have 
an effective part in the determination of her 
constitution. In these circumstances and for 
these reasons the Liberal party have come to the 
conclusion that they should have nothing to 
do with the Commission at any stage, to any 
extent and in any form. 


DYARCHY IX IXDIAX PRO\HXCES IX THEORY AXD 

PRACTICE. 


By I,Ir. S.\chchid.\laxd.\ Sixh.\, Bar-at-Lan' , 
{Ex-Fi)iance Member, Bihar and Orissa Co-ecru)}ient). 


Introdcctory. 

I am grateful to the authorities of the East 
India Association for permitting me to bring 
up r discussion to-dar- the subject of 
“Dyarcliy” in theory and i.'ractice in the nine 
major provincial Governments in the Indian 
Empire. The exiiression of my sense of grate- 
fulness is by no means conventional, as it is 
Well kno'.vn that this old-established Association 
of Indians and Anglo-Indians — using the latter 
term in its classical sense— tries to do good to 
India in various ways, one amongst which is 
avoiding, so far as possible, subjects which are 
of too contentious a character, and the dis- 
C'lissiiiu of which is likely to evoke acute 
(b.ffereaiccs and lead to acerbity of feeling. 
Now, it must be frankly admitted that, in the 
mmire of things, intimately connected as it is 
rvith tlie question of constitutional reforms in 
India, a survey of the< ry and ))ractice of 
Dyarchy — even from the inirely administrative 
stamipoint, such as 1 pri.])ose making — is hound 
to be more or less controwrsial But in my 
humble opinion even contentions Indian (ptes- 
t!ons may be discussed with advantage, pro- 
\i(1cd the disonssion is carried on in temperate 
language and free from tlie taint of partisan- 
ship, and if only those who 11133- take part in 


it will constantly keep in view the main object 
of this Association, which is that of bettering 
the condition of India by affording a common 
platform for the exchange of views, freely and 
frankb', to persons interested in the welfare of 
that great coiintrv. It is actuated b3' this ideal 
that I shall attempt to discuss the problem of 
Dv’arcliv-, not from the political but the adminis- 
trative standpoint. If I ma}- be permitted a 
personal reference, it is to sa3’ that I ma\- claim 
to have seen the working of D\-archy in a major 
province not onh- from without, but also from 
within, for a longer period than ana- other 
Indian non-official, since it fell to 1113- lot to 
have watched it, both as President of the 
Legislative Council in Behar and Orissa, and 
also as Finance iVIember of the Goveriinieiit of 
that province, for more than five years, that, 
too, during the tenure of office of four 
Governors — two permanent and two officiating. 
But I am aware that the subject is a large one, 
and its adequate treatment w'ould re(iuire time 
and space which we have not at onr disposal. 
I shall therefore tr3- to make this survey- sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive. 

"A. paper read before the past India Association, 
London, on trd October, 19^7; and tltd)ated upon on 
that date and also on the 17th October, to which 
further debate was adjourned 
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The “Statutory Coaihission.” 

The Government of India Act, 1915 — as 
amended b}’ subse(iuent Acts, notably the 
Reform Act of 1919 — is divided into twelve 
parts, of which only one (.Part \TAj consists 
of but one section (84A). But this part of 
only one section is perhaps the most important, 
from the point of view of those interested in 
the development on sound lines of the Indian 
constitution. I make, therefore, no apology 
for quoting the almost entire text of this 
section, as I have found that its terms are not 
unoften forgotten by manj- of those who dis- 
cuss the question of Indian reforms. It runs 
as follows : ‘ ‘At the expiration of ten years after 
the pjassing of the Government of India Act, 
1919, the Secretary of State, with the con- 
currence of both Houses of Parliament, shall 
submit for the approval of His Majesty the 
names of persons to act as a Commission for 
the purpose of ... . inquiring into the work- 
ing of the system of government, the growth of 
education, and the develoijment of representa- 
tive institutions in British India, and matters 
connected therewith, and the Commission shall 
report as to whether, and to what extent, it is 
desirable to establish the principle of respon- 
sible government, or to extend, modify, or 
lestrict the degree of responsible government 
then existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of second chambers 
of the local legislature is or is not desirable. 
The Commission shall also infpiire into and 
report on any other matter affecting British 
India and the provinces which may be referred 
to tlie Commission by His Majesty.” 

The terms of the section iiuoted above make- 
abundantly clear the importance of the Statutory 
Commission, in view’ of the nature of the work 
which will have to be done In' that body. It 
may be said, in brief, that the future political 
destine’ of India will iirobably depend on the 
result of the Commission’s investigations and 
recommendations, as embodied in their Report. 
As the personnel of the Commission has not 
yet been announced, it ma}- be permissible to 
express the hope that, when appointed, it will 
be found to have been so constituted as will 
command the confidence of all the classes in 
India whose interests or aspirations are likelj’ 
to be affected by its deliberations.* It is also 

^Thi‘=. expectation nnt been realized, which 

indeed, a .e^rcat pity. 


in the hope that my statement and the discus- 
sion on it may, to some extent, enable the 
the Commission, whenever appointed, to 
appreciate the inherent diificulties of the present 
situation in India, as the result of the many 
serious administrative defects brought to light 
in the practice, during the last seven years, of 
the system of Dyarchy in the Governments of 
the major Indian Provinces, that I have \ enrur- 
ed to take up the time of the East India 
Association. 

The “Old System.” 

As administiative problems and political 
developments cannot be dealt with as if they 
were inscribed on tu'oiila tasa, it seems to me 
necessary to ad\’ert, howsoever briefly, to the 
svstem of government which obtained in British 
India before the Reforms were introduced at 
the beginning of 1921. I am not going to 
I'.resent an historical sketch of the origin and 
the growth of the administrative and political 
svstem which had come to exist in British India, 
culminating in the constitutional changes 
associated with the names of Lord Morley and 
Lord Idinto. }>Iy object is to indicate — on 
authorities which cannot be assailed on the 
ground of any anti-government feeling — the 
defects which were found in the British Indian 
administration as it then existed — defects not 
only from the i.oint of view of the thinking and 
politically-minded classes in India, but also 
from that of those (whether British or Indian) 
who wrnikl fai'our a liberal and iirogressive 
constitution for that country, in the interest of 
the British Common'! e;dth as a whole. To 
b'Cgin with the authoritative declaration made 
with the imprimatur of the Secretary of State 
for India, we find the following statement in 
tile iMaterial and kloral Progress Report of 
India for 1924-25, ]-resented to Parliament and 
issued as a Blue-book in 1926 ; — 

“I’nlike other countries, in which the per- 
manent officials are controlled by klinisters, the 
administrators eif India not merely execute a 
policy, they also initiate it. T'or many decades 
the Indian Civil Service was not only an 
administration, but it was also a government.” 

I may next in\'ite attention, as bearin.g on 
the same oliject, to the statement of an ex- 
Prime iMinister of Great Britain — the Right 
Hon. Ramsay IMacDonald. After studying the 
British Indian svstem in the course of several 
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visits to India — during one of which (1913-14) 
he traversed the whole country as a Jilember of 
the Royal Commission on the Public Services — 
this is how IMr. ilacDonald described the system 
of government in British India in his book 
called “The Government of India,” which was 
issued in 1915 ; 

“The Indian Civil Service is more than a 
collection of individuals. It is a bureaucracy 
with a corporate life, a machine, a freemasonry. 

It moulds the raw recruit into its own image. 

It has to work as a whole. IMany officers 
become wheels in a mechanism working by 
rule and regulation, (and) the machine reduces 
its parts to mechanisms. (Thus) the machine 
of Government has become a thing apart, and 
by sepr.rating itself from the organic life of 
India, it has over-emphasized the fact that 
India is ruled by foreigners. . . . Secretariats 
become all-powerful ; not a sparrow falls but is 
recorded, reported, and re-recorded, docketed, 
initialed and minuted; not a suggestion ema- 
nates from below but is regarded with suspicion 
or liostilitj’ as something of a foreign origin : 
not a thing is done without involving the whole 
machine in the doing of it. Then, it is the 
Government on one side and the peopjle on the 
other. Such is both the mechanism and the 
psychology of the Service, and the one cannot 
be separated from the other. All this is un- 
healthy, is bad government, cannot last.” 

I shall quote one more passage — taken from 
the editorial columns of a well-known Anglo- 
Indian daih', issued from Allahabad — the 
Pioneer. This is how this journal (which is 
generally and perhaps not unjustly regarded as 
the spokesman, in the j>ress of India, of the 
official hierarch}-) sketched the British Indian 
administrative system as it obtained on the eve 
of the introduction of the !Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, in igei. Said the Pioneer: “The most 
perfect system of administration which the 
world has ever seen has come to be regarded 
I'jy many — and an increasing number — as a 
topheavy bureaucratic hierarchy, Byzantine in 
method if not in spirit, detached from practical 
conditions, mechanical and doctrinaire.” No 
wonder, if after this, an enthusiast for Indian 
Reform like the late IMr. alontagu characterized, 
in tb.e course of a speech delivered in 1917 in 
the House of Commons, the system of govern- 
ment that then obtained in British India as 
^ "wooden and antediluvian.” 


I have no desire to multiply such extracts, 
for those already brought together from authori- 
tative and unimpeachable sources clearly 
establish a consensus of weighty opinion as to 
the nature of the administrative system that 
obtained in British India till igeo. It was 
run — and run very efficiently — by the Indian 
Ci\'il Service, from their own point of view as 
to what was good for India, but it was clearly 
one in which even the educated, thinking, and 
j-iolitically minded classes had no lot or part. 
The latter could perhaps partially influence the 
administration, but could not either control or 
direct the policy of the Government. I myself 
was for more than one term an elected member 
of the old Imperial Legislative Council, in 
which the elected element was overborne by 
the nominees of the Governor-General and in 
which, therefore, howsoever much reason and 
argument might be — according to us— on our 
side, the strength of voting was always against 
us. Even if we had possessed much greater 
influence, it would not have been a sound 
system, since it is a well-known political maxim 
that influence is not .government. The IMorley- 
Minto scheme thus did not afford a sound basis 
for the stead}' development of the Indian cons- 
titution towards the establishment of responsible 
.government. 

Some re-SUpts of the "Oi.d .System.” 

The results to the credit or the discredit of 
the "old system” are to be found stated in a 
large number of books; in fact, the literature 
on the subject is overwhelmingly voluminous. 
Eminent Anglo-Indian officials like Sir John 
Strachey and Sir George Chesiiey set forth their 
conclusions, from the official standpoint, in 
works which are justly regarded as classical ; 
while the non-oflicial standpoint has also found 
adequate expression in the works of a number 
of British and Indian publicists of whom Messrs. 
Digby, Naoroji, and Dutt arc well known. I\Iy 
object is not to rake up to-day this age-old 
controversy, as it will serve no useful purpose, 
the old system having been modified for better 
or worse. The truth very probably in this 
matter — as in many others — is to be found 
somewhere between the two opposed sets of 
opinions. No sensible Indian can justly w ith- 
hold his appreciation of tb.e great work done 
by the British services in India in evolving a 
stable system of administration in that country 
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(out of tile disi'uiitioii which prevailed therein 
in the eighteenth and the earlier part of the 
nineteenth e’eiituries), in establibhing law and 
order on a ifoting which may compare favour- 
ably \\ itli the conditions in many Western 
countries, in introducing means of communica- 
tion like railways, telegraphs, and those other 
parai hernalia of nioelern civilization wliich 
we naturally associate with an efficient and 
advanced system of administration. All this 
mat’ and must be freeh’ and frankly conceded. 
But when we come to consider in these days 
the results achieved by any Government, we 
cannot confine our atteiitiiin merely to the 
blessings of peace and t^rder or the benefits 
brought in their train by courts or communica- 
tions. We have naturally to look to other 
things as well for forming a just estimate, and 
these are the oconoinic condition of the people, 
their resources, their fighting strength against 
famines and the ravages caused by epidemics, 
as also their position in the sphere of ed.ucatioii, 
the educational facilities open to them, and 
above all the share they enjoy in monldiiig and 
directing the I'lolicy of their filovenimeiit It 
is the universal opinion of educated Indians 
that highly etfi.dciit as the British Covcrniiient 
in India has been as an administrative 
machinery, it has not been sufficiently res- 
ponsive ill these higher spheres of actiiities, 
which are of even more vital interest to the 
well-being of tlie 1 eople than tiie mere iiiaiii- 
teiiaiice of law and order or tlic- ailministrution 
of justice by courts manned by competent 
officers. Xo living Indian is more distinguish- 
ed than the Et. Hon. Lord Siiiha alike for his 
keen perception of and deep insight into tlie 
ixahtijs of Indian life, as also for his apprecia- 
tion of the benefits conferred liy British rule 
on India. Yet lids is what he is re]>orted to 
have stated to a representative of the Man- 
ihc.'^lcr only last July: “Great 

j rogieSs ha-, ijeen made in many directions. 
But— for tliere i^ a but — tiie-re is so mncli leeway 
still to be made up. I am speaking for my own 
].rovince of Bi_nc'il. The ixnerty there is 
ap! Silling , and the liealtli of the jieople is so 
i,ad that disease, ignorance, and ] overtv would 
seem to be tlie lot to which we are born. . . . 
To a large e.xtetit it may be the ])LOp 1 e’s own 
fault. ... T recognize that progress must be 
gradual and slow luuiiig regard to our limita- 
tions, but I cannot help thinking at the same 
time tluit hitherto the Government has been 


content to keep law and order, ami there has 
not been strenuous elldeiOour to better the lot 
of the peoide that 1 feel tllel'e Would lia\e Iwell 
if the people laid been \our own. . . . The 
fact remains that malei'ial progre.-'s lias been 
Very slow. It doeS not seem me — speaking 

again for IJeiigcd — tliat tlie L -oi'le :iie in any 
way better off tu-dav than iliey weix, say, 
thirty, or even fifty years ago." Wr.al L 'l\l 
Siiiha has saiei of Bengal is, in the oinnioii of 
educated Indians, generally ai g/dcLibie to tlie 
conditions of tlie otlier provinces as well l\ow, 
if this view of the material prcigresS of India- 
nUeler Lritisii r-aic '.^e accepted as fairkc correct, 
it is easy to understaiiel tli, aiu.ieiy of Bri-dsh 
statesmen to so iig-jdify tlie old sistein as tcj 
make It more miiidfui ui the 1 1'essiiig needs a.nd 
I'e-quireiiie-nrs of tlie people, and more respon- 
sive to tiieir m.iterial Welfare and moral 
progress. Hence — I take it— the memorable 
declaratimi made by tlie then Secretary of .'ftate 
(tlie late Rt. Hon. E. S. cloiitagu' in August 
1917, as roi-re-.-nting tlie view of the Coalition 
Government (or, in other words, of all the 
great political parties in tlie United Ki.igdoiin 
which is now, in more carefully 'vorded 
language, embodied in the Preamble lo the 
Ciovernmc-nt of India Amcudmeiir Act rif leio, 
■eiid to which I sliall have to refer liei'eafter. 

The “Xew System.’’ 

The new sy.steni introduced to set right the 
inherent defects of the <dd was primaulv by 
application to tlie major provincial administra- 
tions in the Inuiaii l-.mpire Unmibe'ring nine) 
of the principle kno-,-. n b'»- the Weird ’ ' Dwircliv ’’ 

1 nder it the prniiucial : dmiiustralion is 
divided into two halve s— called the received 
and the traiisfeire-il — the former 1,'eing adminis- 
tered liy th.e- “Gfivernor-in-Crir ncir’ and tlie 
latter liy the “Guwnor-in-Ministry, ” As 
except to those who may be familiar with the 
lireseiitday administrative loiiditions in Imlia, 
these two expressions and hat lliev stand for 
are likely to he va<gue, I may explain this 
sptein in a few words. The resened lialf of 
tile Iioeincird f.'or'ernment is adniinistere-d ])v 
the Governor and Iris Executive Council, the 
members of width, like the Governor himself, 
are appointed by His Hajesty the- King- 
I-.mperor, and who, ;s such, are imtur.illv ri s- 
uonsihle to the Kiiig-in-rai-ii.'unent. The 
transfe-rred half, on tlie other hand, is adminis- 
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tcic‘d by the Govenicr working- with his 
iMiiiistry, the members of which are chosen by 
himself from amongst the elected members of 
the Pro-vincial Eegielature, aiul v.lio are, as 
such, ill theory re^iousible to that liody. The 
reserved lialf, generally speakine-, are in charge 
of law and orcer — iiame'y, tlie recr-aitnieiit and 
coiitrul of the ci:em:iive and the judicial 
services, as aho of tile pijiice, the administra- 
tion of justice, laud reieiiue, irrigation, and 
some other dei arements, iiarticularly that of 
tile whole iinmieial sx'stein. The transferred 
lialf, br(-,'adE' out, administer wliat are called 
tile “ nation -bnildiiig- del lartnieiits” — agricul- 
ture, education, local self-goveniinc-nt, 
industries andi tlie excise dei.artnieiit, beside- 
sonie others not so iiiiportant. Except for 
three years in Peiigal and the Central Pro- 
vinces ^'lue to their Legislatures having 
lefused to vote tlie hlini'^ters’ salarie-^- this 
system has now heeii in operation in nine of 
the major pro\-iiices of the Indian Empire since 
January, 19:1. Its merits and demerits, as 
disclosed during the last seven t'cars, are, in 
tile main, the subject of my address. 

I may premise b_v saying that public opinion, 
not oiilj- Indian but British as well, seems to 
be almost unanimous th.at Dyarchy lias few 
merits, if any, but that its demerits are un- 
fortunately so great as to render it not only 
unworkable ijut practically useless as a means 
of c]ualif.'-ing Indians to fit them ‘‘for the 
gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible go\-ernmcnt in British India as an 
integral icirt of tlie Empire,” -which was tlie 
I'dison d'.^nc >)f the Reform *\ct of lom, as e.'t- 
prcssly declared in the words 1 have just nuoted 
from its Preamlile. I shall, (iuote in support of 
this view tile oidnions expressed — no, not by the 
])oor klinisters themselves, ^vho may be charged 
with a iiankeriug after greater powers — nut by 
eminent llritisli statesmen and Anglo-Indian 
admiiiisti'at<jr,s, as also leading British and 
Indian non-oii'icials, iiliose credit cannot jnstly 
be impeaclied on the score of being influenced 
by any anti-Ch)\ ernmciU feeling. I shall ipiote 
a few authorities only. 

SO-lIE Ol-IXloxs < V “Ds-\geHV.’‘ 

Speaking in tlie House of Lords, this is how 
the present Secretary of State for India, the 
Rt. Hon, tlie Earl of Birkenhead, is reported to 


have expressed himself on the subject under 
consideration : 

‘T myself vas always \-ery distr-astPal of the 
dyarchical principle. It seems to me to savour 
of a kind of pedaiiiic and liide-bouiid coiistifa- 
tion, to which Anglo-Saxon cfiiiniinuities have 
not generally lespoiided, and w liicli in iiiy aiili- 
cipjation was unlikely to make a successful 
appeal to a community (the Indian] whose 
political ideals w-ere so largely derived from 
Anglo-Saxon models.” 

Dealing -..vitli the same subject in an earlier 
debate in the House of Lords, the late Lord 
Curzon— -who ',\as not unjustly regarded as a 
great authority on the official view of matters 
Indian — delivered hinisclf in the following 
terms : 

‘‘I aljorninate the system of Dyarchy, but 
when the Committee of your Lordships’ House 
decided to re-conimend it, because tli-y said they 
coukl not find another alternative, I liov.ed iny 
iiead and ac(iuiesced.” 

Lord Ronaldshay — who, as Governor of 
Bengal, had great opportunities for watching the 
working of the system in that province -has 
recorded hi= tiew of Dyarchy as folio tvs; 

‘Tt (Dyarcliy) was certainly a novel type of 
Camarilla, a .-ji.'irt of political Siamese tw-iiis tvitli 
the Governor as the umbilical link liLlding them 
to,gether. Like the tw-o-headc-d eagle of Bv- 
zantium, it looked East and West— the :iliiiistry 
to the Indian Legislature, the ExectUlt-e Council 
to Westminster and Whitehall.” It is a ‘‘com- 
plicated constitutional machine, admittedly a 
makeshift of a jiurely transiti<.nal cliaracter,” 
and ‘‘the dyarchic Goveniiiieiit Huts resembled 
the famous founder of Jaiticttlum, so convenient- 
ly dow-ered w.-ith fwo faces, the (letter to look 
forward while maintaining- an eye upon what 
la\’ belli ud.” 

Only the otlier day (Sei'tember w-i', in tlie 
course of an article contiibuted bv him lu a 
London evening , aper. Sir Leghiald Craddock 
referred to what he calls ‘‘tlm strang^. expedient 
of Dyai-chy”^ as a ‘‘hybrid system,” ' w hich 
CiUiiiot toiitinue, as ‘‘no countrv or protiiice 
can be successfully got cnicd by two independent 
Cabinets. dliat is cx,tctlv the Indian tiew. 

Ill 19^5 the Cmvciniiient of India pul lislied 
tile opinions they had obtained from the t arious 
I'roviiicial Goteniments on tlie working of 
Dt'archy. These w-ere sought for tlie ixiiefii ,,f 
the members of tlie -Aluddiman Reforms Em-uir ■ 
Committee, which had been appointed to iiivesti- 
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gate- the working of the new system. The two 
most notable opinions in the Rej'Ort were those 
expressed by His Excellency Sir William Harris 
— the Governor of Agra and < iudh — and Sir 
Henry Wlieeler, ex-Governor c>f Behar and 
Orissa. Sir Vfilliain I'larris — who, as the Re- 
forms Secretary, liad much to do with Dyarchy 
— recorded his view of it as follows : 

‘‘Dyarchy is obviously a cumbroiis, complex, 
confused system, ha-. ing no logical basis, rooted 
in compremise, and defensible only as a transi- 
tional exxiedient. Tlie difficulties and defects 
inherent in the scheme are c|uite incurable by 
mere alterations of the .Set or the Rules. There 
is 110 lialf-w'ay liouse between the present and 

0 iiew constitution. . . . Concessions which 

fall short cf o mj lete provincial autonomy will 
. . . secure iicitlier stabhlity nor contentment.” 

Sir Henrv Wheeler’s view of Dyarchy — 
which was concurred in by Sir Hugh HePher- 
son, the then Civilian E.xeci’ti\-e Councillor — 
was recorded in the following terms : 

‘‘Tliere is very little that can be done to 
smooth the wori':in,g of Dyarchy or to eliminate 
the different administrative imperfections 
Whatever defects exist are inherent in the 
system itself. . . . It is workable now, 

though creakily. The few minor remedies may 
cure a creak or two, but they will affect tlie 
large questions in no degree whatever.” 

Tlrese official testimonies from some of the 
leading British statesmen and eminent Anglo- 
Indian administrators speak for themselves, and 

1 lia^e no desire to mar their effect by makin.g 
any comments. But I think I may usefully 
supplement rhem by quoting two non-official 
01 unions — one from a British and the other from 
an Indian source. iMr. E. b’illiers (who twice 
represented the I'residency and Burdwan Euro- 
pean constitutency in the Bengal Legislative- 
Council) i^isued last year a statement as to why 
lie oukl not < ffer himself f'tr re-election In 
this occur tlie following pa-sages which bear 
upon the jioint tinder discussion : 

“I hold them (the Reforms) to be wrong 
in practice, since, if we are going to carry out 
the rolicy < f teaching India how to rule herself 
with the maximum r.f efficiency and at the mini- 
mnni of cost, if we arc to teach her a sense of 
‘political re--; ion si bill ty,’ we arc going the wrong 
wav to do it. Instead of teaching her re.spon- 
sihility we are teaclung her irresponsibility. 
Until the Ref; rms arc recast, until they are 
applied Sfdely to the provinces as separate states. 


until such subjects as are ‘transferred’ (no 
matter how small or liow miiniportarit these luav 
be) are transferred loe’k, stock, and barrel, un- 
interfe-red with by Coverii"r ami unir.iluei'.ced 
liy the Coveninieiit v..tes in the Councils, imtil 
all this is done (even given that tl;e princi! le o.t 
elemocracy is riHit for India; I see no liop.e for 
tlie succes.s of the Refeirms In tliese circums- 
tances, tlien, feeling as I do strongle- on the 
cpiestion, I do not think that I can aipv longer 
serve your interests or the interests of the Pro- 
\ ince to advantage.” 

Last, but not least, I shall quote tlie view of 
an eminent Indian. Sir Ali Iniaiii, who justly 
cujovs a reputation for moderation an 1 political 
sanity, which we naturally associate with one 
who as an e.x-Law klcmlter of the Cot ern-ir- 
Generars Executive Council and as an ex-High 
Court Judge, has held tlie hi,ghe't offices under 
the Crown, both on the executive and the 
judicial sides. In the course of a speech deliver- 
ed in this country in 1024, this is what Sir Ali 
Imam is icported to have said : 

‘‘The transferred departments are in the 
hands of klinisters who are supposed to be res- 
ponsible to the House. But while all the ap- 
pearance of democracy is there, it i^ a shell 
without the kernel. The ^Minister has to run 
his departments, but lie must have a Permanent 
Secretary over whom he has no control. If the 
iMinistcr wants anytliing to be done, the Secre- 
tary can go beyond him to tlie Co^■enlor, and 
the latter can overrule the Hinister. The result 
is that although the ^Minister is said to be res- 
ponsible to the House, he has to carry out the 
orders of the Coveninr. The danger lie^ in this 
tliat a form has been given to tlie constitution 
hut without the substance.” 

That is pnitting in the mildest terms what is 
felt to be true by every thinking Indian. There 
seems to be thus a consensus of w'cightv opinion 
on the inherent defects of ILarchv a^ a jirin- 
ciplc- of administration. 

DvVRCHV IX PrixCI!-!!!. 

T shall gi'.’c later some details cf the svstem 
in I'racticc (as opposed to the tlieory on which 
it is bascdl, but before doine I may briefly 
advert to the theory itself. Xow, the principle 
or theory imderlving Dyarchy seems to be the 
assumption that it is practicable to divide a 
Government vertically and to place the adminis- 
trati-'iii of each such divided part or group of 
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parts under more than one executive unit, each 
lesponsible to a different sorereisu j.-ower — as 
in the present instance the- Cnvernor-in-Corncil 
to the Kino; in Parliament for the reserved half 
and tire Oor'c-rnor-iiiAIinistry to the Provincial 
Le-eislature for the transferred half. But I 
\enture to say that s-’cli an assumption is not 
at all vrarranted cither by lii^tory or the political 
experience of any of tlie peoiples or nations 
ainonest wliom noiiular or responsible ,!jovern- 
ment has e’ er obtained On tlie contrary, all 
knowledae and experience point conclusively to 
the fact that a rjO’-ernment worth the name — 
whether despotic or responsible — must always 
be one orpanic entity, and not split up vertically 
into so many parts — each part of it responsible 
to a different sovereispi authority. This very 
important consideration was particularly em- 
phasized in a despatch of the (Government of 
Bombay, who writing in 191S — when the Re- 
forms were under consideraticn — adverted to 
this very important aspect of the question in 
the followincr, so to say, prophetic words : 

“Practicalh* all propo.sals of importance put 
forward by the Glinister in clicrae of any of the 
departments susr.arcstcd for transfer will involve 
a reference to the autliorities in charsc of the 
reserved departments. There are few. if any, 
snbmcts on ^vhich the functions of the two sec- 
tions of the r.uvernmeiit would not overlap ; 
couseqttcnth' it will be seldom possible in the 
ca-c of a tr.uisferred subject for a ^linistcr to 
dispense with a reference to the departments 
concerned with reserved subjects.” 

In other words, Government departments are 
in tlie nature of thinos interdependent and, 
therefore, constitute an indivisible unit and they 
cannot be split up into parts or .yronps and 
iilaced under different coiitrollins' aseucies with- 
out renderinc; the administ.'-ative machinery 
wholly unworkable. That any attempt at an 
artificial diiision is thus bound to recoil on the 
whole svstem is brought into r.trong relief in the 
evidence iff the many Ministers who were exa- 
mined by the ^inddiman Reforms I'liqniry Com- 
mittee. It need not surprise one, tl’.erefoie, that 
the theory itself on which Dyarchy has been 
based being p.olitically inisonnd and unwarrant- 
ed 1)3’ administrative experience, the new sc’stem 
has not onh’ failed to give satisfaction cither to 
the ndministrators or the I'eoole, hut has been 
a potent cause of bitterness and strife in the 
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country, between the Government and the 
politicallv'-niiiided classes, in particular. 

Ihe Govesxor ix IMixistry. 

The most notable feature of De-arclie* is the 
introdnetion of a Hinistrv, acting with the 
Governor in the administration of the trans- 
ferred departments. It is this system which has 
] revoked the greatest controi ersv on the ground 
that under it, as it actnallv obtains in practice, 
the Minister has no individuality of his own, 
nor is he reaih' respon’^ible to the Legislature, 
but is merelv a mandatorv of the Governor. 
Now, we know from c-xpeiffence that in the 
working of all human institutions, much 
depends not on the constitution but upon the 
personal'tics administering the sr’stem, and so, 
even as things are at iiresent. there is no reason 
to apprehend that a reaih’ qualified and strong 
^Minister — if one such be selected bv the 
Governor — would be hut a phonographic auto- 
maton of his no’uinator. IMaking allowance for 
it, however, tlie fact remains that, speaking 
broadh’. Governors have so far preferred to 
choose safe rather than strong men. and the 
Glii’isters h.ai'c hut held swa3’ or-er the adminis- 
trnticn because there has not 3'et been sufficient 
time for the formation of strong political i^arties 
to oppose the IMinisters who are supported bt’ 
the official and non-official nominees of the 
Governor in the Legislative Councils, Apart 
from this, the s3’stem lias been so worked as to 
have been incanahle of o'-oking aiu’ ontlinsiasni 
for the 1 Mini«ters or the Ministry-. To he.gin 
with some minor matters, but to which 3-et 
great importance is attached in India : the 
Mini-=tcrs occnp\’ in popular estimation a dis- 
tinctlv inferior status as memherf. of the Govern- 
ment. Tb.o reasons fo’- such a view hut lie on 
the surface. L^iilike the Governor and the 
Executive Councillors, the iMinisters are not 
servants of the Crown hut are the nominees of 
the Governor. Again, thev suffer in comparison 
with their colleagues of the Executive Council 
in some other respects also. The latter take 
official precedence over the Glinisters. The 
newest Executive Councillor is thus senior to 
the oldest IMinistcr. The Ministers are pre- 
cluded under the law from being nominated b3' 
the Governor as Mce-President, and so are not 
(jualified to succeed him as tcmpornri- Governor 
during periods of vacanev arising snddenh', or 
1)3' the Governor’s going on leave The \hce- 
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Presidentship is under the law reserved for a 
member of the Executive Council. When the 
less advanced Indian asks one wh}’ power is 
vested in the Legislative Council to omit or 
reduce the salary of the ministers but not of 
the Executive Councillors, it is not difficult to 
make him understand it on the ground of consti- 
tutional usage and the ministers’ responsibility 
to the Legislature. But the other differences 
pointed out above — as also the fact that a 
Z'llinister is not at present qualified to be in 
charge of the Finance department — naturally 
seem incomprehensible, since there seems to 
him no justification for them. Thus these 
restrictions and limitations have stamped the 
^ministry in the opinion of the general public 
in India as the inferior half of the Provincial 
Government. 

But far more important than anv of these is 
the fact that the Indian Constitution does not 
at present openly acknowledge the great consti- 
tutional principle of joint ministerial responsibi- 
litv, nor has it so far obtained in any Province 
in practice, as the result of convention. 
Curiotislj- the wording of the section dealing 
with this subject in the Government of India 
Act {52, cl. A is such as to leave no manner of 
doubt that it contemplates the establishment of 
joint ministerial responsibility. It is as 
follows : “In relation to transferred subjects 
the Governor shall be guided by the advice of 
his ministers — unless he sees sufficient reason 
to dissent from their opinion.” Xow, the use 
of the words “ministers” and “their” goes, 1 
submit, to support the view I have propounded. 
Unfortunately, in the absence so far of judicial 
interpretation by a competent tribunal, all 
Governors seem to have taken the view that 
this clause does not contemplate what is known 
in constitutional law as “joint ministerial 
responsibility.” The result is that this very 
important clause has been rendered a dead letter 
by the action taken by the Governors, who have 
framed rules of executive business in a way 
so as to be enabled to deal separately with each 
IMinister and practically to make him thus sub- 
servient to his will. It is to this undesirable 
aspect of the situation that Sir Ali Imam referred 
when — in the words quoted bt’- me above — he 
spoke of the Governor overruling the IMinister 
and of Dyarchy having but the np' earance of 
democracy but being really a shell without the 
k'ernel. When it is kept in view that the 
principle of joint ministerial responsibility is 


the bedrock of popular or responsible .govern- 
ment, so much so that it finds a distinct place 
and is specifically affirmed in every constitu- 
tion established during the last two centuries — 
not excluding that of the present Republic of 
Turkey — its practical absence from the Indian 
constitution is obviously a grave and serious 
defect, detracting to a large extent from the 
position of the IMinisters, as also from the 
IMinistry as a training ground for educated 
Indians to qualify themselves for enlarged 
powers and higher public responsibilities. It is 
to be hoped that the attention of the Statutory 
Commission would be drawn to this constitu- 
tional anomaly and that they would suggest 
means for setting it right ; otherwise we shall 
continue to have ministries without joint 
ministerial responsibility, which is admittedly 
a contradiction in terms. 

Another almost insuperable difficulty affect- 
ing the administration of the transferred depart- 
ments is the division of the subjects under the 
control of the reserved and the ministerial sides 
For the reason stated above — namely, that 
Government is an indivisible organic entity, 
which cannot be split up into parts and be yet 
properly administered— there is experienced 
almost daily difficulty by the IMinisters in 
executing their policy in the departments under 
their control. Xow, it must be so because the 
division of departments effected is absolutely 
arbitrary ; and in fact it conld not be other- 
wise. This is a matter on which the ministers 
are — not unjustly — constantly and continuoush’ 
harping. I shall quote here the words of Sir 
K. V. Reddi — a IMinister in Madras — from a 
statement made by him in 1923. This is what 
he said : 

“I am IMinister of Development minus 
Forests, and you all know that development 
depends a good deal on Forests. I am IMinister 
of Industries without F'actories, which are a 
Reserved subject, and Industries without 
Factories are unima.ginable. I am Minister of 
Agriculture minus Irrigation. You can under- 
stand what that means How can Agriculture 
be carried on extensively without Irrigation, in 
the hands of those who are responsible for it, 
is rather hard to realize. I am also Minister of 
Industries without Electricity, which is also a 
Reserved subject. The subjects of Labour and 
Boilers are also Reserved. But these, after all, 
are some only of the defects of the Reform 
scheme.” 
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Simiiariy, the senior ^Minister in Behar and 
Orissa (Sir iMuhammad Fakhruddin) six>ke in 
the Legislative Council, in 1927, as follows : 

“The classification of transferred subjects 
is seriously defective. There is no reason rvhy 
you should give the ^Minister, Agriculture with- 
out Irrigation. Why should you give him the 
administration of the spending department witli- 
out any control over Finance ? Y’ithout purse 
others consider me as if I am simply a clerk to 
prepare a certain scheme, and after the scheme 
is ready the Finance Department is entitled to 
knock it down on the ground of want of funds. 
What happened this year ? I had a scheme 
ready costing several lakhs of rupees for recur- 
ring and non-recurring expenditure. But I 
could not get money.” 

These are striking comments from respon- 
sible ^Ministers of two Provincial Governments 
and tell their own tale. But the point raised 
by the Behar and Orissa ^linister in regard to 
the administration of the Finance Department — 
to which I have already referred above — is one 
of very great constitutional importance. There 
is no prohibition in the Government of India 
Act against the appointment of a Minister as 
Finance Member, but it has been so embodied 
in one of the Devolution Rules. There seems 
to me no justification for any such restriction. 
There are at present in two provinces Indian 
Executive Councillors in charge of the Finance 
portfolio, and there is absolutel.v no reason to 
apprehend that equally qualified Indians are not 
likely to be available in the ranks of the 
Ministers. The restriction imposed upon the 
latter is, therefore, inexpedient, as it not only 
acts as an irritant, but also prevents the 
jMinisters from obtaining experience of the 
working of the financial machinerj', and enables 
them to say that the rigid control of the Finance 
Department interferes with their executing 
successfully their policy in what arc called the 
‘ “nation-building” departments. 

I could point out a larger number of other 
• equally grave defects and serious limitations in 
the constitution and convention of Dyarchy, 
' especially as it affects the :Ministers and the 
Ministry, but the few points to which I have 
* referred already will, I feel sure, satisfy impar- 
■.^tial critics that it is impossible to expect any 
(Sgood and useful results to accrue from so grossly 
'defective an institution as that of the Ministry 
*^inder Dyarchy. As a distinguished Anglo- 
Indian administrator — a retired Civilian member 


of the Governor-General’s Executive Council — 
said to me the other day : “It redonnds greatly 
to the credit of the educated Indians that they 
should have managed to run successfully for 
seven years, in seven out of nine major pro- 
vinces, so inherently defective a S3’stem as that 
of Dj'archic Ministry.” 

The Execptive Couxcii,. 

I shall now deal ^vith tlie composition, the 
recruitment and the constitution of the Execu- 
ti\'e Council, the nature of its work and how 
it is done rmder the system of Dyarchy. 
Curiously this important subject has not 
attracted tlie attention it deserves, and all the 
interest displayed so far has centred round the 
IMiiiistry, probably because it is a novelty. But 
it must be borne in mind that although the 
administration of the nation-building depart- 
ments by the IMinisters and their theoretical 
responsibility to the Legislature are, in a sense, 
important aspects of our present-da}- constitu- 
tion, nevertheless it is the Governor and his 
Executive Council who — as responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order, the administra- 
tion of jnstice, and the control cf the financial 
machiner}- — constitute beyond all doubt the 
more important half of the Provincial Execu- 
tive. So long as the Executive Council lasts 
as a part of the Provincial Executive, its con- 
stitution and personnel should naturally deserve 
serious consideration. As such I make no 
apology for adverting to some important aspects 
lelating to the Executive Council. -\s regards 
its composition, it is as heterogenous as it can 
be, especially in contrast with the ^Ministry. 
The latter comprises men chosen from amongst 
the elected members of the Prov incial Legisla- 
ture, and as their salaries are votable by that 
body, the Governor has to select those who are 
fairh- well educated and who may be expected 
to enjoy the confidence uf their fellow-legisla- 
tors for a fair measure of ability and also reputa- 
tion for character. No such considerations, 
however, necessarily prevail in the selection of 
the non-official Indian members of the Execu- 
tive Coimcil since neither in theory nor in 
practice are its members amenable to the control 
of the Legislature. The total strength of the 
Executive Council is four in Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras, and two in all the other provinces 
where IK-archy obtains, and of these half the 
number is practically reserved for members of 
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the Civil vSer'. ice. It must he frankl\- stated 
that Indian public oi iuioii is unanimous that, 
even in tlie selection of the Cit iliaii Executivc 
Councillors, tliere liave been many appoint- 
ments which were open to crave olijcctioii. 
The grievance is that, admitting that liigher 
appointnieuts need not necessarily go by 
seniority, Civilians who are believed to bo of 
liberal and progressive views are passed over 
ill favour of those known to he diehards oi 
reactionaries. But it is in the selection of the 
Indian Executive Councillors — tv],,., py reason of 
convention have to be non-ofncials — that the 
Indian public have much to object to. This 
matter was agitated even in the course of the 
enquiry conducted by air klontagu and Lor-'' 
Chelmsford with a view to formulating their 
proposals for the Reforms. Strong excepitiou 
was taken before them to the appointiiieiits 
which had been made till then from the ranks 
of Indian non-officials, and the subject is dis- 
cussed by tire two eniiiieut authors iu their 
Repiort on Indian Constitutional Refc-niis, issued 
in 1918. (.)ii lip. 103-4 it is stated ; 

“We are au-are that in the past the nomina- 
tions made to the Executives have not always 
given satisfaction There has been a disposi- 
tion to regard the men appointed as chosen 
because they are safe and not likely to give the 
Government trouble ; and, if Re.gislature and 
Executive are to work smoothly together, it is, 
we agree, necessar}' to make appointments, 
which command confidence and ensure efficiency 
and ability.” 

Again, dealing with their proposed constitu- 
tion for tlie Executive Council under the 
Dyarchy tliey state their '■•jews as follows ; 

“It should be open "to the Governor to 
recommend whom (from amongst the Indian 
non-officialsl he wishes In making his nomina- 
tions, the Governor slioild be free to take into 
consideration the names of persons who had 
won distinction whether in the Legislative- 
Council or any other field.” 

The two passa.ges taken together can leave 
no doubt as to the class of persons amongst 
Indian noii-officials from whom Executive 
Councillors should be preferably appointed. 
Put shortly, they imply that those should be 
chosen w'ho — to quote the memorable words of 
the late Queen-Empress \’ictoria's famous pro- 
clamation of 1S5S— by their integrity, ability, 
and character may be qualified to discharge 
their duty successfully as occupants of the 


exalted office of iiieinhers of Govei'iinieiit 011 tlie 
reserved side, tile more so as tlwir c-'lleagues 
would he men who laid received their iiaining 
as adiuiiiistralors either in British piililic life or 
in the Imlieii Civi’ fier'ict. ll is seilb 1 
com fiction e)f tlie thinking clas-es oi Indi.i that 
many of tlie aiipointmeiits made !.i Indians t., 
tile Execiiti' e Councils cVell in reCe-ni .■ear-- will 
not stand tliis test, and that tin- selections weic 
made frciii aiiioiigst nieii wliu were lielieved t-i 
be “safe” rather than -lUalifiedi. '1 in ai'iioiiil- 
inent of such 'persons naturally brings into birid 
light Dyarchy in ] ractice even to a k.rger extent 
than would otherwise have been the ease. 1 luis 
in reply to interpellations it was not ;■ iw ago 
elicited in a Legislative Council that while the 
Iinlian Executive C-n-uicil'- r hi tln.t ] r- ' nice \ 
pompouslv dubbed as the “Home Member," and. 
was naturally believed to be in char.ge, as such, 
of the Political and Appointment Dei’artr.nut.s, 
the main work of the Apix.iintnnnt diep.irtnnnt 
--that of a'prointing, o.siing, and t r. us. krriiu 
tlie officers — was eiitrtisied by tin- •'lovsrnrir 
not to him — the “Home IMeml-e’-” — 'out to his 
Civilian colleague 1 Any coninieiu on the 
situation so revealed would he an act of -in. 'er- 
erogation. One can but expres.- the laq.e tliat 
tills system which has not unnaturallv hro' ght 
discredit on the Government mi the re-erted 
side — if I may indulge in an Iri-hi-m — "in 
future will be a tiling of tlie past." I may a'll 
that I h.ave not cited an i.solated instance, but 
that such instances can easily be multiplied 
By far the greatest defect in the Constitution 
on the reserved side is the higlily anomalous 
arrangement under which the Governor and his 
Executive Council are- expected to carry on tlie 
admiuistration of the deiiartnicnts in their 
control, and also to enact legislation and to ]filot 
the budget in the Le.-islaii', e Council, dej ending 
all the time not on a majority of votes hut on 
the good sense of tlie elected members who, 
so to say, constitute tlie Opposition ! The total 
--trengUi at the disposal of the Govenior-in- 
Conncil iu any province is barely more than 
one-fonrtli of tlie total mmiher of the Legisla- 
tive Councillors. Enr instance, in Behar and 
Orissa the total strength of the Legislature is 
I'jp, while that of the Governor’s nominees 
Taking both officials and iiou-olfici;ds) i--, I 
iliink, twenty-seven, besides the two Executive 
Councillors who sit cx-officio. .\nd it is with 
tlie aid of tliese twcnty-niiie voles, at tlie 
highest, that the Governor-in-Conncil in thi.s 
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r-ioviiice is cxpt;cted to do his work successfully 
ill a Eegislati\ e Chamber, about three-fourths of 
the members of which constitute the Opposi- 
tion. Such a system of parliamentary govern- 
ment is foreign to all conceptions of a sound 
polity. Xo Prime l\Iinister who knows his 
business would be able to carry on admiiiistra- 
tiuii or legislation in any legislative body on 
such terms. -Vnd yet it is this \ery strange 
feat that the GoVeriior-in-Council is expected to 
perform successfullv under the system of 
Dyarchy ! In the circumstances, one need not 
be surprised if there lias to be much manipula- 
tion, a good deal of wire-pulling, and no little 
“moral suasion” brought to bear on the non- 
official members to cast their votes on the side 
of the Go\erniuent. So far as the administra- 
tion of or legislation dealing with the trans- 
ferred departments is concerned, there is the 
obvioush' sound theor\- — ho'vsoe\'er unattain- 
able it may be in practice at •firescnt — that tlie 
Ministers must receive the support of their 
party. Eut the Goveriior-in-Council, not being 
amenable to the control of the Eegislatnre, can- 
not depend upon any party in the House, except 
only the Governor’s nominees. I'liRss, there- 
fore, a large number of non-officials can be 
secured to support the acts and the i'>olicy of 
the Governor-iii-Council, no work can be carried 
on, and the administration of the reserved side 
must come to a standstill. By reason of such 
serious defect in the Constitution, the Govenior- 
in-Council is naturally driven to resort to 
methods for securing votes from non-ofiicial 
members wliich are not nnoften open to grave 
objection, and which have generally a highly 
demoralizing effect both cn the Government cn 
the reserved side, as also on the non-ofticials 
who are its habitual supporters. These facts 
are so obvious as to rcniuire no fnither 
exposition. 

The Governor under Dy.\rciiv. 

From what I have said above it would bo 
clear that the Governor administering Dyarcliy 
— either wiili tile aid of the Executive Council 
on the reserved side i-r with that of his ^Ministers 
<'n the transferred — is not what we understand 
by the term “constitutional Governor.” Ilis 
powers under the law are large and extensive — 
some may think, dangoronslv so. To begin 
with, he alone of all tlie members of the Pro- 
vincial Government is vested with the power of 


framing rules for the carr3nng on of the busi- 
iiess of Government on which the working of 
the whole system hinges. Section 49 (cl. 2) 
Vests the Governor alone with powers to “make 
rules and orders for the more convenient tran- 
saction of business in his Executive Council 
and with his Ministers.” The result of the 
lilies framed under the terms of this section is 
that the principle of joint ministerial respon- 
sibilitv — so clearlv enunciated in tlie section 
quoted above — has been puacticallv abrogated 
and the Ministers are overruled freqiienth- and 
the Executive Councillors — especially the man\* 
“safe” ones — made subservient to the Gover- 
nor’s will. \Vhen, for instance, the point was 
laised as to the reason whv the work of the 
Indian “Ploine ilember” was done b\' his 
Civilian colleague — to which I have referred 
above — the answer gii'en In- the latter on behalf 
of the Governor was that the transaction of 
official business was a domestic concern of the 
Government ! True, but it did not seem to 
have struck the Civilian IMember that if he alone 
could do both his own work and that of his 
Indian colleague, it is obvioush- a waste of 
1 ublic funds to retain the latter at a high salar\- 
— that too in a poor couiitri- like India. Such 
arc the inherent difficulties one is naturally 
faced with when taking np an untenable posi- 
tion ill defence of Dyarchi- in practice. 

To take but one more example of the exten- 
sive powers vested in the Coverncr under 
Dvarchy. After the enactment of the Indian 
Civil Services Act of 1Q25, the Governor of a 
1 rovince directed that his tour expenses, wliich 
had been till rlien submitted to the vote of the 
I egislatnre, sliould not be so done. Accord- 
in gh- the I'inancc DerartniL-nt in preparing the 
next budget removed the amount of this item 
from the \-otab1e to the non-votable list. As the 
law stands, the action of the Governor was 
legally correct and justifiable. P.ut after the 
budget was passed, a member of the Legislative 
Council applied in the High Court of the Pro- 
vince for a writ of maiidanins against the 
D.ovornor ami the Finance iMember. The ]ioint 
was argued at the Bar liefore a Full Bench of 
the Court. In the result, the learned Judges 
lightlv dismissed the application, holding that 
the Governor was, under t!ie law fnlh' within 
his rights in doing what he had done, and 
that 110 application or suit could lie against 
him for his having counselled or done anvthing 
or ordered anything t<i be done in his official 
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capacity. The law, as stated by their lord- 
ships, must be accepted as correct. But I cite 
a short passage from the comments on this case 
of one of the leading Indian journals, of a 
prOiince other than the one coucerned, to 
indicate the Indian view of the powers of a 
Governor under Dyarchy. Wrote the Tribune 
of Lahore : 

“There are two and only two forms of check 
on the Indian Executive which can prevent it 
from acting arbitrarile’ or despotically. One is 
that exercised in and by Parliament. The other 
is that exercised by courts of law. In the 
present case parliamentar\- check admittedly 
does not exist, and now one of the highest 
tribunals in the country has told us that the 
courts, too, have no jurisdiction in the matter. 
Who can say after this that autocracy has finally 
disappeared from our midst, and that we live 
tinder a constitutional Government?’’ 

But while the powers of the Governor are 
obviously large and arbitrary, he is unduly pro- 
tected of all the members of Government. The 
Executive Councillors and the Ministers sit in 
the Legislative Council and ha^'e to defend not 
only their individual official acts, but also those 
of the Government as a whole. But the pivot 
of the Provincial Government, the Governor, 
who is entrenched at the Go\'ernment House, 
outside the Legislative Council, and who moves 
from there the whole machinery of administra- 
tion, is declared by law and rules to be absolute- 
ly immune from any criticism in the Legisla- 
ture, or even from his name being referred to 
therein in his official capacity. In other words, 
he is treated on the same footing as a consti- 
tutional sovereign — be it a King or a President — 
who is declared immune from parliamentary 
criticism on the ground that as the head of the 
Executive he but follows the advice of his 
^Ministers, who sit in the Legislature to defend 
their policy and the advice tendered by them to 
the constitutional head of the vState. But such 
an assumption is absolutely unwarranted by 
the facts and the circumstances relating to 
practice in Dyarchy in the nine major provinces 
of the Indian Empire. The law and the rules 
obtaining therein have made the Governor the 
most powerful member of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. It is he who runs the whole machinery 
of administration, both on the reserved and the 
transferred sides, and who also directs and con- 
trols the work of the Legislature by having 
vested in him the powers of ultimate^' dis- 


aUowiiig or overruling interpellations, motions, 
resolutions, and private legislation. And yet 
in spite of it all, he is treated in law and in fact 
as if he were but a constitutional Governor ! 
The facts stated above in regard to the exten- 
sive powers vested in and wielded be' the 
Governor go to show the baselessness of such 
an assumption. Far from that being the case, 
the fact is (as I have pointed out above) that 
even his colleagues in the Government — either 
on the reserved or the transferred side — have no 
voice in that very important function of a 
Government, the power to make rules for the 
convenient transaction of business. Clearly, 
then, an amendment is called for, not only of 
Section 49, dealing with the rule-making powers 
of the Governor, but also of the provisions under 
which his acts and orders cannot be discussetl 
or even referred to in the Legislature. Either 
the Governor’s acts or orders should be made- 
amenable to the 7 ..egislature, or — if that be con- 
sidered undesirable or inexpedient — the 
Governor should become a constitutional 
Governor, dependent on the advice of the 
Ministry, who alone should be responsible to 
the Legislature. 

The Long .and Short of It. 

Such are but some of the striking and salient 
features of Dyarchy, both in theory and practice . 
The system has been found, both in principle 
and practice, to be full of grave defects aiul 
serious limitations, and it is not surprising that 
it has not appealed to Indian imagination. In 
his “Government and Parties in Continental 
Europe’’ (vol. i., p. 103) that distinguished 
authority. Professor Lowell, after analyzing the 
constitutions of various Continental States, 
remarks that the result of his analysis shows 
that “the foundation of government is faith, not 
reason,’’ and this view is obviously even more 
applicable to the Governments of Eastern rather 
than Western countries, and can be predicated 
with even greater certainty of Asiatic countries 
and their Governments rather than those of 
Europe, or of those derived from or based on 
European models. But that is not all. For, 
“if” (as remarked by the late \lscount Bryce 
in his monumental work on the American Com- 
monwealth, vol. i., p. 357) “the true value of 
a political contrivance resides not in its 
integrity, but its adaptation to the temper and 
circumstance of the people for whom it is 
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tiesigned,” then there can be no hesitation in 
saying that no political system could be worse 
adapted to the objects the autliors of the scheme 
had in view than Dyarchy in the provinces of 
the Indian Empire, as its inherent defects are 
patent on the surface, both in the theory on 
which it is based and also in practice. 

But there are other important political 
considerations bearing upon the subject under 
discussion. “Parliamentary Government,” says 
Professor Lowell (in his standard work on the 
Government of England, vol. ii., chapter Ivi.j, 
“avoids deadlocks by making the Executive 
responsible to the Legislature.” “Presidential 
Government,” he continues, “limits deadlocks, 
because all the organs of the State must alternate- 
ly submit to a superior tribunal, the electorate 
of the nation.” But a Government like that 
established in all the major provinces of the 
Indian Empire, composed of a^n elected Legis- 
lature and a divided Executive, with a Governor 
at its head armed with extensive powers and 
working one half of the Government with the 
aid of an Executive Council appointed by the 
Crown and not responsible to the Legislature, 
and the other half with the aid of Ivlinisters 
appointed by himself and responsible to the 
Legislature, is a system not only too complex 
and complicated, but one which, being unknown 
to constitutional history, is naturally un- 
warranted by political experience as a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of an efficient 
Executive, sufficiently amenable to the control 
of popular representatives. As for its being 
able to command the “faith” of the Indian 
people, it is unfortunately but too true (and for 
reasons stated above there is nothing surprising 
in it) that in the opinion of all tliose who liave 
worked the system, whether officials or non- 
officials, Indians or Europeans, Dyarchy has 
completely forfeited any claim to allegiance. 

The Remedy : Provinci.\l Autonomy. 

Before discussing the question of a proper 
remedy for the present state of affairs in the 
provinces of India, I would like to remark that, 
as foreshadowed by me in the opening part of 
my address, I have tried my best to survey and 
discuss the problem purely from the administra- 
tive and not from the political standpoint. I 
have not referred to the abstract right of all 
peoples in general or of those of India in 
particular to rule themselves, or to the especial 


difficulties that may be said to exist in India 
in giving the people Home Rirle, because these 
would be political rather than administrative 
considerations. IMy attempt has been to show 
that tlie King in Parliament — the highest 
Sovereign body in the British Commonwealth — 
having declared his will in the Preamble to 
the Reform Act of iqiq that its object was “the 
gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in British India,” 
that object has not only not been achieved, 
but is not likely to be achieved at any time 
through the medium of the system of Dyarchy^. 
Now, if this view’ be correct, the question of 
some constructive measure becomes at once an 
important one, and it is to this point that I shall 
refer before bringing my remarks to a close. 

At one time, with a shorter experience of 
Dyarchy in practice, I thought that the best 
course would be to transfer, from time to time, 
additional departments to the charge of 
Ministers, till they came to possess complete 
control over the provincial administration. 
This was the view I held as late as 1Q24, and 
expressed it in tlie minute which I wrote for 
the information of the IMuddiman Reforms 
Enquiry Committee. But the discussions which 
I then had the advantage of having with my 
two colleagues in the Government on the re- 
served side — the Governor and the Senior Exe- 
cutive Councillor — satisfied me that the remedy 
proposed by me would probably be worse than 
tlie disease itself, and I w’as thus led to accept 
the conclusion suggested by’ mv colleagues — 
though they were not prepared to recommend 
its adoption at that time on the ground that it 
went beyond the purview of the enquin’ then 
undertaken — namely’, that provincial autonomy’ 
could be the only’ solution of the problem 
facing us. Thus, in this important matter, I 
tried to be more cautious than my colleagues of 
the Indian Civil Service, but finding that mv 
view was declared to be untenable and imprac- 
ticable by administrators like flir William Itfarris 
and Fir Henry- Y heeler — who deprecated setting 
up a half-way house — I was driven, on a more 
careful consideration, to accept their view that 
there was no via media between the present 
sy-stem and provincial autonomy. This is not 
only' the \’iew of the two experienced Anglo- 
Indian administrators, quoted above, who may 
justly’ be credited with an intimate knowledge 
of Dyarchy in practice, but also that of another 
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Aiiglu-IiiJian authority— namel}', Sir hlichael 
U’Darwr. Cr ncludir.i, au cUtich ■ r. “liuliaii 
Politic-^ and Ecoiioniics’ ' in the ibSUe of th.e 
Ediah'j.i L‘Ji fijr July la^t, and ai'te’r 

pcinting out what accrrdiiig to hum are very 
serious obstacles to con-^titutioual procress in 
Biitisli India, Sir hliclmc-I siiys that if atid uhen 
an Indian nation lias ceine into existence, "ue 
can then aPn Indians to co-eiperate v. itli us in 
the d.e\ do nieiit of self-gt.vc-'-nr.ieiit in it- only 
l-nactica] foim — ; t., provincial aatunoiiiy." So 
fbc.t evidently is the one practical s<i]iition ot 
the problem uitli tvhich v, e are confrcnted, and 
the ine' itahle conclusion logically forced upon 
us is that, wlieiie'-'er the present system is to 
be superseded, it can only be by the adoption 
0! provincial autonomy — i.c., by a s.vstem in 
wh.ich tlie Executive is composed of a consti- 
tutional Governor and a hlinistry responsible to 
the Legislature. 

II. 

A Rejoinder to Criticisms, 

Through the courtesy of iMr. .'•'tanley Rice, 
I have received a covy of the report (A the 
discussion on niy patter on Dyarch.y, at the 
adjourned meeting on tlie 17th October, "Imn 
I was on the high seas on my way bach to 
India. I am de-ired to send in a reply not to 
exceed one thousand words, thou.gh the report 
of the debate itself covers no less than iS pa.ges 
of closely printed matter ! In the circiini- 
Etances, I can not help feelin.g that it would 
have been but fair to me to have arraiyged for 
the dd'otc on the date on wliicli I read niv 
paper, and not adjourned, it to a date v. lien T 
crjuld not be present to reply effectively. 
Readers 1 f my reply will, I trust, hiinlly heep 
in iiiind the disadvantage I am thus placed 
under, and will make due allowance for my 
inabilitv to meet all th.e points urged by my 
critics. For tlw' same reason — and certainly 
through 110 hick of courtesy — I shall confine nn- 
rcrlv to the ob-r-re-ntions of the Cliainnan (b'r 
Patrick Fagaib and only those others amonwst 
the d.ebaters ylin have had actual experience as 
administratr.rs of the working of Dyarchy. 

I need not derxite nmch space to the .spiecch 
of the hlahm'.ajadliiraj of Bnrdwan. as he aurecd 
with me in the main and differed but on minor 
matters. .\s n r ^niber of the Government of 
Bengal {both before and after the introduction 


of Byarciivi his rieus are entitled to Weight and 
. ii.sidA ralii n iu<l it is gratifying to me to Ihul 
that he siibstaiitiallj' confirmed my view. He 
lieiitly said that both be and I “know for a 
fact llial” our “is nc!''.si(]ns reg.uding tlic work- 
ing of I')^•arc^.y w^i'e pr.'Ctical’y the smiie’’ — 
n.nre'ly “I’.at Pn '.■incbil alitonomy was j erliaps 
the (.nlv . elileilv’ ’ . 1 a.lll ip'ite Content to lea\ e 

it ai that. It seems ;i oity that none of the 
siieakers at tlie adj' unieil ilebate cared to notice 
the significance of tlie \ahied support I lia<l 
receii'o.l from the 'lalpraiia biir.ija on nw main 
coiUenti' ni 

Similurly, it is a source of great satisfaction 
to me to find that thoiivh an experienced ad- 
ministrator like fir Patrick Fagan started by 
“I'ci-Uolxitiiig” me dll the legal sense' by say- 
ing that the “root and branch coiuk-nination 
wh.ich tlie author of the jiaper expressed had 
not been altogether bosne out’', he more than 
“ag^probated’’ my views in the same breath by 
declaring as follows: — “Dyarchy appears to 
attemi'.-t to do wliat is in essence an impos- 
sibility”. This was precisely my own conten- 
tion. I need uuote him no further, as his own 
words (fcllowing tb.ose I have reproduced' 
amount, I submit, to an even stronger condem- 
nation of Dyarchy tb.au mnv lie justlj- said of 
my statement. The only other comment I may 
permit myself to make is with reference to Sir 
Patrick’s complaint that I had suggested as 
renieily “Provincial autononiy” wliich “rather 
vague expression is not explained”. I regret 
i cannot plead guilti', f(>r my last words were 
a definition of this very phrase as “a system 
ni which the Fxecuti''e is composed of a coiisti- 
f'-tioiial Governor :;i!d a hrinistrv responsilile 
to the Legislature”. T submit that tin's state- 
ment of the fuinciiile luiderlj'ing provincial 
autonomy malics its nieaiiing as clear as my 
command of I'.nglish enables me to <lo 

Dr. P araii j]iye-'s observations seem to me to 
be, <>n the whole, of so nebulous a character 
that T find it rather difficult to deal witli them 
in the short s;,ace at my di-posa]. He einpha- 
■-i't<l tliat tl'e IMontague-Chelnisford Reform 
h.-eii thorn h afiilctcil witli IVarchv) is better 
than what it siU’er-cdcd — namely the Morlcy- 
Hinto coiistifiiti'on I myself hold that view 
and liavc exjires-ed it unambignously in the 

er under diseussion. Nor did I ever su.g- 
,gcst, or couhl do -o, that wc should go back 
to die old coii-titntit.li, merelv because it was 
imiiossilile to W'lrk Dyarchy. All this is, I 
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submit, wliat lawyers call “raising a false 
issue’’ — just to draw a red herring across the 
the trail and thus cloud the main issue. But 
Dr. Paraujp\-e while he “did not entirely agree 
in all’’ that I said “as regards the difficulties 
of the system’’ had the fairiicbS to admit — for 
which I am grateful — that “of course, the 
difficulties theoretically were there’’. That is 
an admission to which I attached great weight 
and value as Dr. Paranjpye having been himself 
a ilinister has had practical experience of the 
inherent defects of Dyarchy. But when it 
comes to the practice of it, he seems not quite 
disposed to agree with me, though here again 
he is not direct and specific in Iris statements, 
but takes shelter behind tiie specious plea that 
the smooth working of the s\-stcni “depended 
upon the personality of the Go\-eruor and the 
.fiinister and also perhaps upon the personality 
of the Secretary as to who was to be topdog 
in all this trouble and fight”. Well, to a 
learned Brahmin like Dr. Paranjpye, immersed 
in beatific beatituue, the spectacle of each of 
the three contending parties struggling to be 
“toii-dog” in tile provincial administration (on 
the transferred siuej may cause no worry and 
may not upset his equilibrium. But his decla- 
ration (just quoted) amounts in my opinion to 
the strongest condenriiation of the system in 
practice, as he la 3 's down as its condition pre- 
cedent an ideal state of afiairs, which is not 
likely to be realized in this work-a-da\' world — 
namely, the Governor (Brahma >, the wiinister 
(X'ishnu), and the Secretary (Sivai, all three 
working harmoniously, when as a matter of fact 
each of them — according to Dr. Paranjpye him- 
self — is but struggling to be “top-dog’’ of the 
show ! 

I shall now turn to the longest criticism of 
ni\' paper and also (in a sense) the most ini- 
portaut, that offered bj’ Sir ilcurj- W heeler. 
Sir Henry kiudlj' acknowledged m_v “able 
i assistance’’ dirring the more than four years 
that we worked together as collea.gucs. \\ liile 
conveying to him my sense of profound grate- 
fulness for it, I may add that of the many things 
; 1 learnt as the result of m_v close association 

with him, not the least important wa.s that, 
in public discussions, hard words break no 
I bones and that, therefore, it is best either to 
t avoid them, or at an\^ rate to be temperate in 
if one’s language. That I have taken this lesson 
to heart and tried to benefit b_y it, is evidenced 
^by mj' 'paper on Dyarchy having been “passed” 


by the Eiterar.v Committee of the East India 
Association, as being one which— in the words 
of Sir Louis Dane — was “written in a most 
admirable and temperate spirit”, and in which 
“there is nothing which need give rise to any- 
thing in the nature of acrimonious discussion”. 
It has, therefore, come as a rather disagreeable 
surprise to me to find that Sir Henrw^ in his 
criticisms of mv paper w as disposed to be at 
times not only intemperare in his language, but 
also nnchivalroiis enough to formulate some 
unfounded charges in the absence of the 
accused, to which he could not, therefore, replj- 
at the time ; nor can he do so adequately now- 
in the ver\- restricted space at his disu^osal. He 
charged me with having fallen a '.ictim to the 
use of “a catch phrase (“Dvarclpv ‘must go’ ” 
— which I had never used !) borrowed from 
English politics in the wav that catch words 
and phrases travelled round the world”, with 
having “entirclj- misrepresented” the position 
of the Secretary under D.varch.v, with ha^'ing 
depicted the Governor as an “ogre of the 
piece”, with having stated “that Ministers 
were daih- over-ruled” and. (to omit several 
other similar accusations,! he averred “that the 
picturesipue language of journalism had rather 
carried the writer awaj' into some disregard of 
tlie actual facts.” Such language is, in my 
humble opinion, wholly at variance with the 
sound teaching Sir Hen','\' gracioush' imparted 
to me and the lesson he ^o kindl.v inculcated on 
me, both b\' precept and exampde, in the matter 
of tem'perateness in expression and in adopting 
fairness of outlook in dealing even with those 
from whom we may differ in opinion. I may 
venture to claim — on the tc.stimoiiv of Sir Louis 
Dane quoted above — to have set a better example 
. f these vi"tues in my paper than Sir Henry did 
in his criticisms. It would not be difficult for 
one like myself, who has been thirtv-five .rears 
at the Bar, to indulge in effective retorts and 
smart persiflage on the line of critieism adopted 
by Sir Henry, but I would ad\ isedly forbear 
from doing so, jmeferriiig to follow the example 
lie set me in lus resi'.oiisihle office of Gov'ernor 
tci that in the (coinparati\e!.v speaking) much 
less respon.sihlc p( .sition he now occupies as an 
inmate of that Ca\e of Adullam — the India 
Office. 

As to tl’.c merits of his accusations. Sir Henry 
seems to me — if I mav sav* so, without imperti- 
nence — to have brou.ght to bear upon mv' paper 
not quite an unprejudiced frame of mind which 
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has rcsaUetl, iioi uiiiiaturally, in a warped 
judyincut. For the statcineiits I made I gave 
incontrovertible facts, unimpeachable data and 
tni'inesiioiiabie anthoritics, ami they are there, 
for wliat tliey are worth, for any one who may 
care to study, with an impartial mind, the pru- 
blein I dealt witl:. I expected that those who 
would discuss it, with a view to improve matters, 
world iiot forget tliat fair criticism upon the 
matter is to be desired mid not misrepresentation 
or iiwective, I trij I to atoid both tiiese coimnon 
failiucs, and it is to me hielily gratifying to find 
that no .jcher spejxer oh.mged me "-itli citlier. 
io say as I diid that hr- reason of the non- 
estaiilisiimeiit of the pnucipie cd joint niiiiis- 
tcriai respuusioility dn the administration of 
the transferred sidei the fiovcrnor finds it easier 
to over-rule individual IMiiiisters, is very far 
from stating or even implying that the latter 
are overruled “daily’' {the word Sir Henry puts 
into my mouth, but which I nowhere used) by 
Governors ; and to say as I did that the direcc 
right of access to the Governor which the Secre- 
tary enjoys materially weakens tlie position of 
{Ministers is not at all to imply (as Sir Henry 
vigorously puts it) that “the Goi'enior and the 
Secretary gut to.gether lo see how best they 
could do down the IMinister.” Such comments 
— howsoever in their ]''rci>er place in “ir.tliin.gs’’ 
on Secretariat files — are not likely to commend 
themselves to or find acceptance with people 
trained to sift, appreciate and weigh things 
piroperly. 

But Sir Henry's criticisms of my paper are 
not confined me''ely lo faults of cominis^ion, but 
(in a larger measure) to those of f mmsion a.- 
Well. My an-.wer on tluB charge must be briefei 
still, t'H., that the omissions were advisedly 
made, as in my ripinion tliey did not come within 
the pnndew of my paper — which was Dyarchy 
in tlreory and practice, but not in it^ working 
in the various provinces. Assuming, but not 
admitting, that they did so, and that my judg- 
ment on this j oint was wrong, even tlien I wonhl 
urge that I was fully justified, by the terms of 
mv agreement with the Tmst India Association, 
not to deal with them, as they all trenched upon 
the political sph.ere and were thus bound to 
prove controversial and to lead to an acrimonious 
discussion. 

I shall illustrate my meaning by an example. 
I find, for instance, that referring to the many 


omissions which he enumerated Sir Henry 
said : — “Beginning with the basis of the whole 
structure, how' had tb.e electorates workcil 
Now supposing I had dealt with this particular 
aspect of the question and had stated that the 
electorates had not vet worked W'cll, in the 
sense that they had not displayed sufficient 
interest, entiiusiasm or a riglit perception of the 
qualities or (lualiiicatioiis of the candidates, 
surely, the matter could not rest there. The 
question would at once be raised why it was so. 
And what would be the answer of any educated 
and tliinking Indian " It would very probably 
b'C that it was -o as tlie Gi.iVenime-nt (though it 
iiad ruled, sa.v Behar, since 1705I had grossly 
neglected its duty to tlie pieople and had failed 
to educate them, with the result that e\ eii after 
102 years of British rule the vast bulk of them 
(more than 05 pier cent.) were grossly illiterate, 
and that this was due to the Government's 
indifference to the condition of the masses, on 
account of its personnel being forei,gn and its 
character despotic (howsoever of Ircuevolcnt a 
type) aoci its natural anxiety to spend a lar.ger 
portion of the j.ublic revenues for the upkeep 
of its British civil and military services and tlie 
maintenance of an unnecessarily large Army to 
garri.son the country, and so on and so forth 
If an Indian said so at a meeting of the East 
Iiiiiia A.'sociation, could any Anglo-Indian 
(■■sing the term in its classical sense) he pre- 
■ eiited from rej-'t-ating or paraphrasing in his 
reply to the Indian argument the substance of 
the ob-ervations einj h.asiscd of late bv Lord 
Budeenhead in the House of lords, in which lie 
has eloquently descanted on the origin of British 
rule in Imiia, the jiast and the existing condi- 
tions in the country, and tlie consequent, 
inherent rigdits of the British as the perpetual 
trustees <f the Imlian jjeople? And would not 
^uch a debate — which I liave adunihraterl in the 
mildest !ang!ia,ge — he in all li'ieelihood highly 
acriir.oiiioiis full c,.f liitteniess and recrimination ? 
I hope Fir Henry will now- realize why I felt 
justiiied in excluding from my survey the actual 
working of the Dyarchic system and confined 
my.self but to its theory and practice. Btit if 
lie does not or will not, then all I can .say is that 
in this matter wc arc evidently looking at the 
micstion entirely fn m different angles of vision 
and must, tlmrefore, hut agree to differ. 
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ASIA AND EUROPE. 

Bv Mr. S. \’. Rama-Murthy, m.a., i.c..s. 


It is a remarkable fact that tlie cnltnres of 
Asia and Eurojie have dominated each other 
alternately. Geographically the division be- 
tween Asia and Europe is by longtitude rather 
th.an by latitude. Latitude, we know, has 
did'erent physical effects We know of none fur 
loiieitude. Yet Asia and Europe — roughly the 
East a id tlie V-’est — functi'^'ii in different periods 
The>- have realised different temperaments. 
.A.sia tends to be idealistic as against the realism 
of Europe. Asia moves slow where Europe 
rushes. Asia has lasted longer than Europe. 
Asia’s forte is in religion while Europe’s is in 
science. At the present moment Europe 
dominates Asia. In the new world of America, 
every European is welcome, no Asiatic is. In 
spite of all the differences, Europe claims 
superiority over Asia by judging the latter on 
the standards of the former. I wish to show 
that the life of Europe and of Asia is set in 
different moulds and has to be judged by 
different standards and that the failure to do this 
is unfair to Asia and therefore also to the world 
of w’ ich Europe is a part like Asia herself. 

Vde do not see life directly. We see it 
thro-pgh its material eft'ects. The processes <'f 
life have their currespoiidciices in the processes 
of ?Nature I want to shc'tv that the life of 
Europe and Asia in its sources, in its ap]K‘arance. 
in its rates of pro.gress, in its seasons (.)f acti\ity 
corre'-ponds clnsclv to the life of a rain-fed 
stream and a siuaw-fed stream. 

Remgion — Source of Asi.t’s Life. 

The source of a snow-fed stream is the snow 
('ll niouiitain-teijis. Gradually this hardens into 
a .glacier full of crevices and stained with mud. 
And from the foot of the glacier starts a stream 
in summer. Religion is the source of Asia’s 
life. It is like the snow on mountain tops, imre 
and clear, hi.gh near the heavens. It h.ardens 
into her social system, with artificial bond.s 
separating castes and creeds. From this flows 
in the summer of that religion a stream of 
individual lives, of beantv, wisdom and energv 


enriching the world around. But in winter, the 
.glacier ceases to feed the stream. A.sia in her 
winter is a glacier and not also a river The 
high truths of her religion lie on her mountain 
peaks bound by the cold force of winter. The 
.glacier grows sluggish even in her slo',, motiiai. 
If you saw Asia only in the bed of her summer 
stream, you would say slie was dead 

Life ix Eurofe .t Rvix-fed Stre.vm. 

But the life of Europe is a rainfed stream. 
There are no rese'ves which melt. Clouds 
gather and supply tlie earth with ready-made 
water. A.t the birth of Oreece, E.gypt rained 
her art and wisdom over Creece. Greece passed 
her heritage to Rome which enriched it. At 
the renaissance of Europe, all the treasures of 
classical aiiti<!uity were rained over Europe. It 
is rcmarkahle that Italy which was the birth- 
I'lace of the European renaissance hardly started 
a line < f art or thought the germs of which were 
not supulied by the lendo’-s of Greece and Rome. 
Th.ese seeds .grew in the fertile sol] of Europe 
and We have the rich harvest of science. But 
now we see that European civilization is in 
ffoods. The very water that grew her crops 
thrcatuiib to destroy them. In the summer, 
which is rou.ghly the non-rainy season, the 
•ain-fu'! stream is reduced to a stagnant Sjirin.g 
or pool at th.o source f^iich was Europe in the 
Middle Ages Such, acco'ding to thinkers is 
the fate tliat threatens Europe after her rains 
and her floods. 

How do Europe and .\sia differ in appearance 
now? Tiurope has a unity ^vhich is lacking in 
A^ia. Her branch streams have a smooth 
surface But Asia’s streams have shrunk in the 
winter Y'hat appear-^ is her glacier. The 
surface of the glacier is full of deep fissures and 
stained witli mud. .\.nd yet in spite of the 
fissures, the glacier is one even as tlie river is 
one. In fact, the fissures of the glacier are of 
the verv mechanism of her motion. In the 
Slimmer, however, Asia gives out a stream of life 
as smooth and as full as the stream of Europe 
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in winter. The civilisation of India, China and 
other Asiatic countries in the summer of the 
world life was as full, as creative, as varied and 
withal full of an underlying unity as that of 
Europe now is. 

R.vrE OF Progress. 

.\nd then as to rates of lu-ogres^ Europe 
in the winter is a river which moves fast. Asia 
in the same period is hut a clacier which mores 
slow. Even in her summer, Asian thought melts 
slow. If it rains to-day, to-morrow you begin 
to raise a crop. If it snows to-day on the 
mountain top-, it mav be many years before that 
snow mo"es to the foot of the glacier and melts 
into the river to enrich the land about. Thus 
the civilization of E”ro' e when active, moves 
fast. .■\sia correspondingly moves very much 
slower but for that very reason lasts very much 
longer. 

As regards seasons of activity, we find that 
Europe and .-^sia are active in different seasons 
of world life. On our analogy Europe is 
active in the world winter for rainy seasonl and 
Asia is active in the world summer (or non- 
rainv seasonl. Asia thus melts her snows of 
thought and feeds the plains in tl:e summer when 
the land is parched. 

Enrone’s rivers flow when there is rain. 
There is thus greater balance in the activity of 
.Asian tb.ought and life. Where life is parched 
up as to-day it is in India and China, then it is 
that the snrws on the mountain tons molt The 
greater the need, the greater the supply. In 
Enrone, it is land that has rain that gets also 
the ri^ er. The more the rain the less does the 
land need water and yet the more does the river 
bring it Hence the danger of floods in 

European civilization. European activity tends 
to defeat itself by its f ’lnes^ • .1 viatic acaivity is 
restrained and balanced and its danger is 
cmaciat'on. In winter when it rains, the snows 
are held in reserve. In summer when there is 
need, the latent power of the snows is released 
Asian Cods reside in the accumulated snows of 
her Himalayas and come to the earth when the 
land is parched. 

Blind Attitude of Europe. 

It is remarkable how very closely the analogy 
of a river-fed stream and a snow-fed stream fits 
the differences between the life of Europe and 


Asia. Euroise has envisaged progress as uniform 
and in a straight line. That tb.ere is progress 
is thought to be pro' ed bj' the fact of Tiiirope s 
progress in the last three or four centuries. It 
IS shown that Asia has not progressed in the 
same jicriod. It is thence deduced that Asia 
has lost the capacity to progress or else the fore,.- 
of the time would liavc moved her even as it did 
Heo.cc it is concluded tliat Asia is 
dead. I submit that this is a false reasoning 
ba-c-d on a misiaken •'i^w of i re.gress It( gress. 

1 submit, is not uniform 'nit rhvtinmcal ami the 
basic rhythm in this material world is that of 
duality. If there is a forwards, tlierc is a bacb- 
wards Simnner and Winter alternate, so do 
niHit and day. Even after death, tlierc is life. 
The world cannot be all summer, all men, all 
positive. The idea of niimite Eoclidean 
straight line is exploded The reigning matlie- 
matical idea which is Einsteinian is that the 
world is finite though un'''oun'’ed and that if yon 
go along a straight line Ion" cnoggli, yon will 
come hack to where yon are Europe cannot 
progress for ever nor can Asia. Life needs 
periods of rest and rectwe-alion. Asia has slept 
because it has been her turn to do so and 
because it has been th^ turn of Europe to be 
up and doing. Yet olam.oiirs as if she 

alone has been guarding the fort rif lnimanit\' 
for all time. Snrelv she shows youthful imoati- 
rnce and a short u’emory. If the guards of a 
fort divide watches botr'-ecn themselves, one lialf 
for the day and the other for the night, is it open 
to a new Commander to find the sleeping half 
to be nnworthv and order them to be disarmed 
and shot ? Surely such a man would be 
regarded as blind. Yet the atti^inb of Europe 
when she speaks of her c'dtiired burden and 
blames Asia for her sloth and In ggarliness, is as 
blind Asia is not dead but aslccii. .\ glacier 
is a rii'er not dead but as],_.Qp jjj (-p,, long run 
it docs not pay to meddle with a sleeper. .A 
sleeper awakened before his time is both un- 
economical and dangerous, .fudge not tlv 

.glacier by the laws of the river. 

The life of India is torn by differences of 
castes, races and religions. It is not more torn 
than the surface of a glacier. Yet a glacier is 
one. It moves and in its own time, it gives rise 
to a life giving river. In fact, it is as .summer 
dawns, that the glacier quickens her pace and 
the cracks deepen .'■iid widen. 
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India and China. 

India aiul China arc the eternal niountaiii 
lieaks of Asian thon.ght. At lesser heights the 
'inow may evaporate Babylon and Assyria 
e'.-apor.rted. Eq>pt and Persia evaporated. 
Perkaps the snov' of adversit}' ina_v hai'e accii- 
inulated in them and ive shall yet see new 
rivers of life from them in the world summer. 
But you cannot kill India and China. Is it 
possible to wash avay th.e eternal snows of the 
Himalayas ^ "Water that seeks to wash away a 
vlacicr but renmins behind itself frozen. 

And what next ? Are S'.-mmer and Winter 
ever to be apart? Are Europe and Asia ever 
to dominate each other ? The poet has sung. 

“East is East and West is West. 

And never the twain shall meet,’’ 

If that he true, we may as well sing, 

“Summer is Summer and A"i'inter is M’inter, 
And never the twain shall meet,’’ 

But surely they do meet in the year which is 
both Summer and Winter Or, we may as well 
sing. 

“Ear is Ear and Eye is Eye 
And never the t" ain shall meet.’’ 

But surely they do in the brain uhich. combiiio.s 
both their activities. 

The differences betueen Asia and Euroj^e do 
exist But there is a reconediation Europe 
and Asia liave the common vjiiality of humanity, 
they luwe co’”Tr..w. h.orae in Earth., thi.\- lin' e 
a commoii coal which men har'C agreed to call 
God. 


SU AIMER -AND T. 'inter. 

East and West meet not on their own pdaiie 
ijLir DU a hieher plane. biiLC.', a. id water meet 
ill tiieir common nature as sliown b}' a common 
history taken over all time. Snow cannot claim 
precedence over water because in Summer 
jiiow yields water v.hile water me.'eh’ evapo- 
rates. Water cannot take j recedeiice over snow 
lieca 'se in Winter water flows as rivers while 
siiuw keeps idle on the niov.nraui tops. Take 
their history oi er all time, the_v are identical. 

Asia may work out Science from religion. 
Europe mav build up religion from Science. 
But tlie processes, when comrnete, will be identi- 
(.al. Europe may move when Asia rests. Asia 
may move when Europe rests. Yet over all 
time each total activitr- is of the same pattern. 

Europe and Asia meet in the \-ision of those 
who see not only the past but also the future, 
in the \-isioii that transcends time and sjiace, 
'll the \isinn rliut is cl '''-.(k To Asia then 
whose life fl..-.\vs from her religion it has been 
given to realise the brotherhood of man. 
Puddha has taught it. Christ has taught it. 
rvlc.liamad lia.s tauglit it. .Many Ic-ser men in 
-Asia have lived it. To Europe, the realization 
of the brotherl'.ood of man is a hope of the 
future. 

In the present then, Europe and Asia are 
1).' nnd by their dual rhythm. Europe has been 
active but her life is in floods .Vsia has been 
1 ound in sleep, but tlie snows (jii her mountain 
t ’ps arc melting Cast off the clorb.es of winter, 
•-‘re''a''e ve for tiie ’ic'w ^umuwr ' 


THE IXTHRXATIONAL PRESS COXFEREXCE AT 

GEXEVA. 

Bv “Txm.t’s RKi’RKSKX'!Wn\-i:. ” 


Having returned from Europe I think I 
should send a communication about the first 
International Press Conference which was orga- 
nized b'" the Teague of ISatioiis and held at 
Geneva from August g-itli to goth, the session 


of which. I attended a rei're-eiitative of the 
Press of India. .A week before tlie opening of 
the sessi.in of the Conference, I received a 
Itressiiig invitation from fsir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General of Teague of Xations, request- 
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iiig Hie to attend the Conference so as to repre- 
sent the Press of India, wliicli I rvas given to 
understand would otherwise go unrepresented, 
the gentleman who had been invited and had 
eereed to attend having been unable to go to 
Europe The letter of in\’itatioii also stated that 
“the Conference is a meeting of individual 
experts and not of delegates of 'press grcjups and 
as s'tcli the invitation should be considered 
:;s pesoiial, not iinoliing tlie obligation of 
preliminary consultation with the press orga- 
nisations to w’hich yon n:ay belong.” In the 
circumstances, I accepted the invitation and 
attended the session at Ceneva from the date of 
its opening till that of its closing. Xot being 
the rei'r jsentatii’c of an\- particular section or 
group of tlie Press of India, brt of that of the 
wliole country, I thou.ght I would best discliar.ge 
my duty by holding as it were, a watchin.g brief 
on behalf of the Press i-f India, so tliat its 
interests might not suffer by lettin.g judgment 
,£>o by default. 

As nietitioiied above, the session lasted for 
■-ix da' s (e.xclusie'e of Sunday) and the gather- 
ing was indeed memorable. It ivas the first 
independent Press Conference of tlie whole- 
world and thus differed from those pre\iously 
lield. Xo less tliaii 3S co’'iUries were repre- 
sented l'.\- 03 deleg'ate-', .0 a-'-essors ami 3,3 
experts representing not mily States which are 
members and non-members of the League, but 
also all the five Continents and all the different 
categoric.' of press interest'- newspapier pro- 
jirietors, cable conipaiiies, ])re-.s bureau.x and 
journalists’ nssneiatioUs, besides representatives 
of the International Cable Association and of the 
great Pritish, Freiicli and C-erman newspapicr 
distributing houses. Inspite of the diversity of 
speech in a .gathwiiig of tliis cliaracter the work 
was carried on ith remarkable smoothness by 
almost all the .speakers iisin-g 'with wonderful 
facilitv cither English or French — the only two 
laiieua.ges officially recognized by the League of 
Xations. Fhcry speech delirered in one of 
these two languages, was iinmcdintelv rendered 
into the ot'ie- by a I’iglily competent staff of 
interpreters Tlie debates ewn on most con- 
troversial subjects were carried on in a frienelly 
spirit, without betraying any acerl.hty of feeling 
and the proceedings, as a whole, were of great 
significance as showing how insuite < f obvious 
difficulties, business can be smoothly carried 0:1 
hv keeping the main object of the gathering in 
view. 


A very large number of resolutions were 
keenh' debated upon and ultimately adopted. 
Their full texts would cover several columns of 
a newspaper, but all of them can be divided 
under three main heads, namely communica- 
tion, circulation, and journalistic facilities ; or 
ir. other words, the collection, the transmission 
and the circulation of new'S. The first link in 
tlie chain was the resolution of tlie Conference 
to extend the freedom of the journalist for the 
fnlfilmeiit of his primary duties. The \arions 
resolutions under this head, however, naturally 
took note of the conditions in Europe and in 
countries where the European methods of 
journalism pre'.'ail, and they have thus but little 
reference to those obtaining in the Press in 
India. Similarly, a large number of resolutions 
were passed mainly affecting the question of 
comnuuucatioiis with a view to effect improve- 
r.iciit in news transmission. The third and the 
last subject dealt with, but which, in a sense, 
was the most important, ivas that of protectin.g 
news, both before and after publication, against 
unfair ajipropriation. This question was more 
kec’ily and more warmly debated than any other 
l;efore the C-anference, and I think, Lord 
r.iiniliam (who very successfully presided over 
the Conference) was fully ju.stified in .sayin.g 
that “it represents a real triumph for journalistic 
statesmanship that mmnimnus agreement was 
reached on a suhiect of such vital importance. 
In view of the importance of the subject I 
append below the full text of tlie resolution • — 

“( li ) Concerning unpublished news : the 
Conference of Press experts lays it down as a 
fundamental principle tliat the publication of a 
piece of news is le.sitimate in all cases where 
the news in onestion lias reached the iierson who 
publishes it by regular and unobiectionable 
means, and not by an act of- unfair competition. 
Xobody can acquire the ri.ght of suppressing 
news of public interest. 

“Tlie conference is of the opinion that full 
protection should be granted to unpublished 
news in course of transmission for publication 
in those countries in which such protection does 
not already exist. 

“Xo information destined for publication by 
the Press or through broadcasting shall be legally 
received by unautborized i^ersons for publica- 
tion or use in any way for the purpose of dis- 
tribution throu.gh the Press, through broad- 
castin.g or in an\- similar manner. 
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“There shall be no preferential right in official 
news issued by a Government or Government 
Department or by an official representing a 
Government or Government Depaitnieiii. All 
such news may be published without restriction 
in full or in part. 

“(b) Concerning published ne.’s : In \ iew of 
the widely differing conditions obtaining in 
various countries, the conference is of ojlnion 
that the question of the protection '->f published 
news where reproduced in the Press or by broail- 
casting is one for the decision of ihe resi.ective 
countries concerned, and recommends that an\' 
Government to whom application in tins respect 
is made by its countr3'’s Press should sympathe- 
tically consider the advisability of granting 
protection. Such protection should, iKuveVer, 
permit the reproduction of news within a 
specified period subject to acknow led.gment and 
payment. 

“This Conference affirms the principle that 
newspaiers, news agencies, and other news 
organizations are entitled, after imMication, as 
well as before publication, to the reward of their 
labour, enterprise, and financial e.xpemliture 
upon the production of news reports but lioI.U 
that this principle should not be so interpreted 
as to result in the creation or encouragement of 
any monopoly in news. 

“El order to realize these i:rincijlo<, it is 
desirable that there should be an international 
agreement and that the Council tl the League of 
Nations h_v resolution, should request various 
Governments to give immediate consideration to 
the question involved.’’ 

Put shortly, the resolution amounts tv> this, 
that the Conference did not wish to establish, 
any mouo])oly in news or prejudicial control of 
the sources of public information, but that it 
tvanted to jirotect against ttnf.iir cijni]>etiti()n 
those great journalistic enterp’risus which by 
their initiative and organization bring the 


World’s news at great cost of time and skilled 
labour to the use of the reading imblic. This 
tesokitioii is in my opinion <jf .great interest to 
newspaper proprietors and j.ress organizations in 
India also, since so far back as 1900, a Bill was 
introduced by Lord Curzon’s Government into 
the Imperial Legislative Council to he called (if 
enacted) the Telegraphic Press (Messages Act, 
which tried to give proinietory right in news 
legally obtained by any one h.r a j)criod of 36 
hours from tlie time of the first publication. In 
view, however, of the great o] i])o'-itiou oflereil to 
the bill by the Indian Press, it was \vithdrawii 
by the Government, thoiigh the ''io\ennuent 
liad the suiqiort, for enacting, the measure, of 
some of the leadin.g Anglo-Iudiau iiewspai)ers. 
It would he seen that the resolution oi the 
Geneva Prc'S Conference lea\es it open to the 
Government of each countr\- to bring in legisla- 
tion which may be considereil e.xpedient, if ami 
when such legislation becomes necessary, 

I vent! re to think that this sho' t coinniunica- 
tion will interest the newspa]X-r reading public 
in this country. I believe there are in India 
one or two jircss organizations located in Calcutta 
and P'ombay, but I am not i-|uite sure if tlie 
laigge of tlicir acti\ities ccuers the pre.-s of the 
whole country. It seems to me tliat the time 
has come wlien a serious atteuq.t should be madc- 
to establish on a sound 1 nsjs a w ell-orgaui/efii 
Press Association for the vhcile of In<li;g with, a 
Press Conference to be con.ened by it annually. 
If it lias been iiossilile for tlie I e ague of Nations 
to or.ganize an International Press CfUifcreiice 
composed of the represeiitati\es of thirty-ei.glit 
countries, it sliotild not be an inqinssiblc task to 
call into e.xistence and maintain an active and 
effective press organization for the whole of 
India, I am throwing nut this suggestion in 
the hope that it m.ay be ventilated in the press 
so that perchance some beneficial results ma\ 
ensue from the discussion. 
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THE SPIRIT UF ADVEXTl'RE. 

A.m Old aIar’s Hlart-to-Heart Talk with Yolx(', },{kx. 


What is adventure ? It is doing things 
which involve risks. SuLpose you do things 
which everybody round you does. You know 
what will happen because utheis have ex- 
lierienced it. In the bcuteii ttac.t, tiiere m.iy lie 
ruts, there may be mud. But you know it. 
Like others you can put up with it. But when 
you leave the beaten track, there may I.e pits, 
thorns and irapeiietrable walls. Tt) leave the 
beaten track is to seek adventure. In other 
words, adventure is the doing of things which 
your neighbours do not do. If all men moved 
and you moved with them, you have no more 
life than they. As the earth moves, all things 
on it move with it. Such motion does not mean 
life. Mathematically, uniform motion in a 
straight line is equivalent to being at rest. A 
straight line is the line of least resistance. It 
is the path which particles move in under no 
forces. It is the beaten track of dead matter. 
It is force that changes either rest or uniform 
motion in a straight line. It is the presence of 
life-force within yr.u tliat impels you to adven- 
ture. Wliere nicii have not the spirit of 
adventure, they are dead or at best asleep 

Look at the peri, ids of History that interest 
\ou. Look at Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when life was a glorious 
adventure, klen dared to challenge the seas 
oiul sail round tlie world in seventy-ton sailing 
vessels. The kno\vn world was felt to he too 
smcdl and men st'Uglit new worlds and found 
them. Thc\- were mk content with getting the 
products of Asia. They explored Asiatic 
countries and seized them. They went to 
America, Australia, the Pacific Islands and 
coloni-ed tb.eni wirh such vicoiur tli.-u. great 
new nations have risen all over the world. 
Along with this orld cxpansiciii, men were 
impelled to a dec-i er i, robing into the secrets of 
nature. The whole development of Eurojie.an 
Science wn"^ a glorious adventure. For Xewtou 
to have ventured into the secret:, of Planetary 
motion and seized the law of Gravitation was 
a great human adventure The development of 
steam power, the discovery of the wireless and 


the aeroplane were powerful events which give 
to all who are not leaders but mere followers 
something of the sense of adventure. To be a 
scientist in the last 3 or 4 centuries i^ to be in 
the vanguard of the human adventure. 

Look back to Greece and Rome when men 
dared to tliink and organise and create great 
art, systems of thouglit and enulres. That 
was a period of adventure. 

Look again at India in the centuries when 
men thouglit no truth too great to be fought 
for and won, when every Rishi was a school of 
thought, when a singer of the Ri.gveda dared 
even to peep into the mind of God Himself. 
V’lien speaking of the iiatvre of the Gniverse 
he said “Perhaps God knov s and perhaps God 
kno'vs and pcrliaps God Himself does not 
I now.” Look at India in those centuries 
when her carai'ans traversed the wliole of Asia 
and penetrated into Europe and Africa, when 
her sailors carried her products from Africa to 
China, when her thinkers and craftsmen made 
great art, great cities, .great Social Systems. 
That was a period of adventure. 

But now, life in India is still. Let anv of 
you think ii you ever liad an adw-nture. Alost 
of you will have to say none. Look at the life 
of a typ)ical educated Indian. Whatever 
Ireedoui he had was when he was too young 
to he chidden. A whole life of ‘Don’ts’ awaits 
him as a boy. The daily round is from house 
to school uiul bcliool to house. If he iilavs 
games, his father is afraid lie is wasting his 
time If he heconies a Boy Scovt, lii.s twiciier 
niay feel ,glooniy. All truths and uiitnillis that 
ale j'leseiiteil to him lie has to aceejit with 
humility ami without 'uestionin.j . The ad- 
\eniures he is asked ti admire are ih se of 
other p>eop;le. He has no cha ;ce in lemn in the 
school <,f the ,grcat enteroriscs in which his 
forefalliers took part. lie passes his exaiiiitia- 
tioii and except rarely, he enters the beaten 
track of subordinate Govermiient Service where, 
cramped and jostled by the crowd, he proceeds 
without a sense of individuality, without keen- 
ness for his work, without the joy of actixitv. 
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to earn a petty sum which is hardly enough to 
meet his needs. He l)econies prematurely old 
and just dies. 

Look at the life of the villager. Look at his 
ignorance, the insanitation of his village, his 
poverty^ his shth, his sense of fear, liis help- 
lessness, his daily hunger. And yet these men 
built the temple.s \vhich \ve still see in India, 
these nieu built the irrigation anicuts and 
channels of Tanjore ; these men made the 
’ delicate things of beauty which foreigners pr’ize, 
these men spread Budhism into China and 
Japan and profoundly influenced their life; 
these men made the armies and navies of Indian 
Empires; these were the men who upheld the 
great religious teachers of India. Wliere is all 
that life-force gone'-' Is the stuff (;f wliich men 
are made dead in India c>r is it leadership that 
is lacking? I asked some Chinese who travelled 
with me from Hong Kong what was wrong 
with China? Every day we heard of anarchy, 
murders, looting. There seemed to be no 
order. Commanders were fighting with Com- 
manders, Provinces with Provinces. Vhat was 
'vrong with China, I asked. They said they 
had everything to make a nation— men, 
materials, traditions. What they needed was 
a leader. It happened in their history before 
that for lack of a leader their country was 
teimporarily in anarchy. But it always set it- 
self right. The leader would be sure to come. 
They waited for him. 

As in China, so in India, our lack is the 
lack of leadership. A leader is a man of force 
of ideals and of character. It is he that not 
only leaves the beaten track himself but can 
make others do so likewise. A leader is a man 
with a spirit of adventure. P'or lack of that 
spirit, our inditiduals as well as the nation are 
sufleriiig from torpor. 

Quite apart from the national needs it is, 
I put it to you, a need of your soul to develop 
a spirit of daring, a spirit of adventure. From 
tile one Cod to the many souls, the way must 
have been long. An individuality which has 
been the result of such an evolution is worth 
preserving and developing and you do so Iw 
•ide\eloi)ing a spirit of adventure. It is not 
isolated adventures that you need under the 
I force of some great stress. What you need is 
to develop a (luality of ad\ eiiturousiiess. 
I blether in work or in play he keen and put 
' your soul into it. Let the force of your in- 
I dividuality be felt in all your work. If yon 


have not work, then pla\-. If t'ou cannot find 
a dragon to fight, till at least at the windmill 
rather than do nothing at all. You have to 
learn to till at the windmill if by and by you 
would kill a dragon. 

If you have the spirit of adventure, you 
cannot complain of lack of opportunities to 
exercise it. Life makes its own opportunities. 
Look at the India of to-day. Is there ever a 
forest which needs pioneering work more than 
India does? Ail the joys of building a great 
national life are before you. Naturally English- 
men could oiily make large tracks through the 
forest and impose general peace and order. But 
the task of exploring the forest fully is left to 
you. What a lot of things there are to be 
done in this country. Educate the adults, 
clean up the streets, get even a few agricultural 
improvements followed, organise cottage indus- 
tries, remove prickly pear ; spread the glory 
of the knowledge which Europe has contribut- 
ed. It is a joy to you to peer into the past 
and to dream of the future, to peep beyond the 
stars ami into the atom. Share some of the 
joy with the 90% who know it not. To do 
any of these things will be to you an adventure. 
It is true that the economic conditions of the 
country do not permit a large number to 
indulge in such adventures all their life. 
Therefore let me make to you a concrete pro- 
posal. Conscrihe one year out of yottr life — 
but one year out of the 50 or no years that 
you live. Sometime between 20 and 30, let 
one year be your own, to do as you like. Let 
the cares of life, its selfishness, its greed, its 
meanness leave you. For one year, be a 
"wanderer from the beaten track. Sureh’ you 
give enough of your life to the security, the 
fear, the mechanical system of the world. Take 
away one year of your life. Wander as a 
temporary Sanyasin, as a lay brother. If it 
pleases you to carve, go to a village where they 
build a temple and learn sculpture. If j'ou 
would paint or dance or sin.g, go and do it. If 
you would go to men whom j-o'u can help, not 
because 3’ou feel pity for them but because it 
gives you joy to do it, go and do it. If you 
want food, Ix-g it, if you must. Do a day’s 
work as a labourer c:ir as a teacher or as a 
preacher or as a singer and beg a day's food. 
Greater men than you have begged. Buddha 
begged, Sankara begged, Ramanuja begged. 

It is the men who begged their food and 
worked for other men for the needs of their 
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own souls that India revcros. (^hie year of such*^5akc- and von ^hall have helped the country too. 


a wandering will add to your stature morally 
and spiritually. Think what it would mean 
when in after life moving along the beaten 
track weak in body and in spirit, you can have 
the memory of one year when yon were the 
master of your spirit, when the world had no 
bonds fur you, when you could seek adventures 
as your nature prompted. Some of these 
wanderers will have helped themselves and 
thereby indirectly helped tlieir nation. But a 
great many will have found scope for freedom 
and adventure in activity which helps the 
nation. The needs of your nation are also 
tile needs of your soul. Nearest the soul is 
God, then humanity, then the nation and then 
your body. In trying to help the nation, you 
help i-our own soul. Don’t be despondent at 
all the divisions that you see in India. Don’t 
you believe people when they say you have no 
nation. True the surface of your life is broken 
with castes and creeds, races and religions. 
But it is not more broken than tlie surface >. f 
a glacier. And yet a glacier is one and moves 
as one. When a man wakes, he has to wash 
his face, bathe his body, sweep his room before 
he begins the day’s work. All the meanness, 
pettiness, jealousies, mutual intolerance and 
slackness that you find in India are the filth 
that has accumulated in the night. You have 
to wash it out, bathe it out, sweep it out before 
India can begin her season’s work. If there- 
fore you seek adventures be a puoneer in this 
awakeiiiii.a of India. Do it for your own soul’s 


1 have asked you to coiiscribe oue >ear out of 
your 50 or 00. Let that one year be also an 
year conscript for the country. Imagine the 
youth of this country coiibcribing oiie \eai' one 
of its life for adwntures, what an army there 
will be S[irejding iie-w life in the cnuiitii'. 

I have a bcheine by \'. liich we b.ope to tind 
a few graduates to work each in a villa.ge. It 
ib i'roiX)Sed that the village feed lum and that 
a Central Committee pay him a -mall -n.n':, be; 
ten rupees a mouth as pocket iiionev'. Hib 
luisiiiess 's to bti'pply the x'illage with leade-rbhip 
and driving power. He should teach the 
adults, help them to cle-an their btreets, see 
tliat even small improveuietUb iii agriculture 
are made and introduce if possible a cottage 
industry. It is enough if he works for a year. 
Another can continue his work. If such a 
scheme is found successful and is widely 
followed, we shall not only have organised 
men into finding spiritual adventure but found 
through tliem men who having been at the 
lowest can also take their places in the highest 
seats as the leaders of the nation. 

I ask you young men for the sake of yonr 
r,wn souls to wake up, to seek adventures and 
through your personal athentures build up a 
national adventure. There is so much work to 
do in India now, so much scope for personality 
and spiritual growth that to be born in India 
now is a prifi^t-ge rarely given to any genera- 
tion. IMay you appreciate and utilise that 
privilege in its fulneSb ' 


BOOKS or THH OUARTIvR. 


AX AXOLO-IXDIAX VISION < )F FELL 
INDIA’’ 

“A 1 Carthill,” the pseudfaiymous author of 
the book entitled The Lost Dominion, which 
created much sensation a few years ago, has now 
written another work, which he calls eiiplie- 

^Thc (mrden of .hionis. By “A 1 Carthill” (William 
Blackwo'.d & Soiib, Bondmi) 1927. 


iTiistically The CiciTdc}i of .Idouis — the mythical 
garden which arose in one nicht and lasted for 
a day, and then (lisapueared ! h'he ])ook is 
evidently so named in order to sliow- that “Free 
India is only a fleeting conce])tion and will not 
last, if it cventualises. Obvious] v we arc here 
in the region of speculation and surmises, but 
tile title itself indicates that it is inspired by the 
wish being father to the thought behind it. 
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The book is tlms in the nature of a complement 
to the author’s previous work. It might be 
recalled how in that book, after showing that 
Britain had wantonly and needlessly given away 
her Uoniinion in India to the lawyers, yield- 
ing to the frothy and selfish agitation of a section 
of the people of India, the author ended in a 
triumphant and highly oijtiinistic note ; ‘'The 
I'ominion Is Xot Lost!” d'hc whole trend of 
the book was to lead to a conclusion contrary lo 
this declaration and it was difficult for the reader 
to appreciate or understand the force of the 
exclamatory assertion. In Ids setiuel — in tlie 
book under consideratif n — the author starts with 
a protestation that he was determined to be 
o-;.timi^tic insidte of every tiling and this 
asset eratioii ap; ears over and ower again in tile 
hook under notice Ih’t, we fear, tliat like dear 
old Lady dilacbeth, he doth, protest too much and 
it is obvious from the way he writes that he- 
himself has no grounds for optimism, nor can 
he e.\'iiect his readers lo be optimistic. 

The author accepts, however grudgingly, 
the ‘Alontford” Reforms and admits it is im- 
possible to go back on them. The usual defects 
of the system, the wanton conduct of those who 
granted them needlessly and the childish pranks 
of those who refused to tvork them in two 
provinces, for what they were worth, are dealt 
with in the usual style of the die-hard Briton. 
But the main theme of the Ixiok are things as 
they would be in “Free India.” It is impos- 
sible, says the author, that India can and will 
continue in the status of a Dominion of the 
British Empire. It is different in race, reli.gion 
and thought from the other Dominions. The 
making of India into a Dominion will mean the 
disruption of the Empire and must necessarily 
lead to a Free India, — which is perhaps a lo.gical 
though not necessarily a likely conclusion. 
Fxcei't for India, which is a Dependency, the 
British Empire, (he urges) is at iiresent held by 
ties of common blood and common ancestry, 
c<immon ideas and common tradition. The 
Ixmds that hold the Empire are delicate and 
invisible. The introduction into this British 
Union of a new Dominion different in every 
wav e.xcept in acknowledging a common King 
would snap delicate bonds. Xeither Canada 
nor Australia would be prepared to fight in a 
cause in which India was interested or vice 
versa Such are, in brief, the author’s premises. 
In his view, therefore, there is no alternative to 
India being a Dependency as at present, and the 


author, therefore, proceeds to show what tlie 
dangers would be in a Free India. He does not 
believe that democracy will ever be understood 
or worked out in the East, as it has been in the 
'-■Vest. The rule in Free India would, he tliinkn, 
be by an oligarchy of the higher castes or classes. 

As to wbetlier this oligarcliy will be of the 
lawyers or of the landed aristocracy, or of the 
capitalists and moneylenders, or of the martial 
classes, the auth.or is not sure and in diitereiit 
parts of his book, he comes to different con- 
clusions. But of this he is certain that what- 
ever the class, the poor peasants, the silent 
millions, 'svho so far have been I'.rotected by the 
impartial and high-minded alien ’oureaucracy, 
will suffer. The landlord will tyrannize o\'er 
the peasant and the moneylender and the lawyer 
''.ill help b.iin in perpetrating such tvranny. 
The capitalist will tyrannise over the labourer 
and, a.gain, the lawyer will help him. Emigra- 
tion, which benefits the emi,grant (and inciden- 
tally the foreign planter in Assam or Java or 
Mauritius) will be stopped in the interests of 
cheap labour in India. The export of .grain will 
be prohibited — thus causing loss to the peasant, 
wliile import duties to benefit the manufacturer 
will harm tlie .general consumer, as all articles 
will cost him more. The pi'.ttin.g down of 
usury will no longer be pursued with ener,gy. 
The administration will and must become slack 
with the absence of European officers. Con- 
siderin.g the character of the Police and the 
temperament of lawyer judges, crime will no 
lo'igcr be nut down as at present. As re.gards 
defence, internal and e.xternal, the British 
soldier and officers will decline to serve as 
mercencrics. To a Free India, Britain can no 
longer give the protection for the sea frontier. 
A Weak country with an industrious population 
and with .great possibilities of development and 
exploitation must cxp.ect attacks from outside 
and eventualU' succumb The position of the 
numerous iirinces rl India is p:eculier, and in a 
Free India, they would either disappear or 
spread out and consolidate their pow er and make 
a P'roe India impossible. The Afghan and the 
border tribes arc an ever-present danger and in 
addition, there is now the torrent of Bolshevism 
with the Russian soldier sweeping towards the 
East. To meet all these dangers. Free India 
will have neither the men nor the arms, nor the 
money and she must therefore collapse. That 
seems, to the author, inevitable — in fact, as sure 
as a decree of P'ate ! 
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Thus, it is a \ery dark picture that the 
author dratvs, of things likely to be in Free 
India. His oj rimism, which he so often pro- 
test^, is that of the ostrich burying its head in 
the sands. Obviously he does n^t expect the 
reader to believe him. The book is written for 
the British elector and the author’s obvious 
purpose is to tell him that a Free India is an 
impossible conception ; and that to be a party 
to make India free would mean the disruption 
of the British Empire, the loss of British power 
and prestige and, in addition, the ruin of India 
itself and of all tlie work which, in tb.c last over 
one hundred years, Britain has done for the 
ne.glected and oppressed peasantry of India. 
With all its tone of sweet reasonableness and 
studied impartiality, therefore, the book is no 
more than a strong plea for the continuance of 
the status quo and for tlie non-grant of any 
further reforms towards the realization of 
Dominon status in or responsible goverunient to 
our country. 

Notv, as Indians, we welcome this book, for 
as often as not our wmst enemies are our best 
friends. Tukaram (the Marathi saint and p>oet) 
says “We should have a censurer as a neigh- 
bour,” for by pointing out our defects in season 
and out of season, he will enable us to improve 
oursebes Tlie author has, in his book, 
adopted a less truculent tone than he did in his 
previous book, and nowhere gives offence by 
his language or even by insinuation. All this is 
for the better, for tlien he knows he will be 
listened to the more carefully. We, in India, 
are fully aware of onr numerous defects and 
weak points. The fact that wc do not recite 
them frequently for the benefit of outsiders does 
not mean that we are blind to them. But in a 
vast country like India, the spread of new ideas 
and new culture, and the uprooting of old ideas 
and old evils is bound to take time. No one, 
and least of all the author, who knows this 
countr_'.-, can at all deny that much has been 
done. The peasant is no longer the old peasant 
of the (Moghul or (Mahratta times. He will no 
longer submit to the old tyrannies and the 
author is much mistaken if he thinks that the 
new cligarcliv, if it does e\entualise, in P'rce 
India, would behave as did the old Moghul or 
(Marahatta Subedars or th.at the ijeasant 
would allow them to do so. He seems to forget 
—If he has not deliberately done so — that ideas 


are more powerful than machine .guns and 
words — pn,pcrly . used - are now nu.ire i.ii..-cti\’e 
than swords. 

The idea, of mode.'n dsniocracy, in all it'- .w- 
I'ects and implications, may m t ha\'e sj.rta.d to 
all th.e \'il!a.ces in liulia, but tlie main i.ka of it 
has ahe.id_\' taken a deep roi.t not only among the 
ii■telli,eent^ia atid but ah' - amongst tla.- \-illag^rs. 
No Indian oli.garch.y of the nature adunibrc.ted. 
by the auth.or can last lon.g The evils contem- 
plated by liim may occur ’uit, we, in India, 
recognise tliat we shall not attain our .goal with- 
out passin.g through tlie \ orte.x of stiil'etin.g. 
V\ e anticio.ate and are prei aired for much troiih'e 
I'.ecause the goal is worth it. We can onI> 
learn — like all other human beings — by mistake^ 
and failures, and we claim onr indefe-asilde right 
to commit mistakes and court failures before 
achieving ultimate success in responsible govcni- 
ment. W hat all writers rf th.e class, to which 
the author belongs, will nut understand is that 
we in India are not content to remain as we are 
and that we want to be as free as any other 
Dominion of tlie British Commonwealth, ami 
that this anxiety of ours will save us from many 
a pitfall. We do not want to han.g our heads, 
in shame forever in the Council of Nations We 
do not want always to be known to western 
nations as Indes Brittanique or as hides 
Anglaisc, but as India, free and self-.governing. 
W e want to develop onr own form of Govern- 
ment — adapted to our genius and social condi- 
tions. Perhaps, democracy as detx-loped in the 
West, may not suit ns ; w ho knows ? We can 
only try and experiment. W’e at present think 
that that it is ab.uut the h-.-t form of Govern- 
ment. The author (dniou.sly cIol-s not lieheve in 
democracy even for tlie West and much less 
therefore for the East. He lielievc-s in a 
heiievole-i't au.t' eracy or .m < iigarcli',’ hut he for- 
.gets that it is all \ery nice for \'ou as long as you 
lieloiig to the ruling Aa-'-cs ‘‘We are all 
brothers provided I am the big hrotlier.” WT 
want no sucli pliilosophy, and (Modern India 
will have none of it. 

HI. 

We are truly .grateful for the Bax-Brittanica. 
We are grateful for what Britain has done for 
India — though it he at an enormous cost to the 
iutter. We arc .grateful still more for the new 
ideas and thoughts that she has imparted to ns ; 
for these last are more valuable, more powerful 
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and more lasting than all the railways, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, land .revenue systems and 
machine guns. But, we ask our British fellow- 
subjects (including, of course, the author, who 
is one of them) : — What is the price you expect 
us to i^ay for what yon have done for us? Is 
it eternal submission ta and perpetual depend- 
ence on you? Your own teaching is against 
this doctrine and you cannot expect us to say : 
“Thank you for what you have done, and please 
carry on as before.’’ If we did so, your 
teaching would have proved barren and fruit- 
less. And even if you had not so taught us, 
the dcvelopement of Science, and improvement 
in modes of communication would not have 
kept the new ideas from permeating us. All 
the dangers you point out in the way of a 
“Free India’’ may be true, though we believe 
they are grossly exaggerated. But what is the 
alternative? Is it to remain for ever as we are 
ii: permanent bondage and in perpetual seiwi- 
tude? Xo, at no cost. We are determined to 
learn by our mistakes, by our failures, and by 
our sufferings. It will not be the peasant alone 
that will suffer, nor will it be only the landlord, 
the capitalist, or the lawyer. All will suffei, 
but then ultimately they will come out of the 
strug,gle for freedom purer and stronger, as 
gold passed in the crucible through the fire. 

Xone in India is so foolish as to believe that 
the British will ever retire to Aden to-morrow 
or the next year and that a Free India will be 
left in her present condition to contend with 
the numtrous problems referred to by “A1 
earthin’’ in the book. But what wc object to 
is the contention urged by the author that 
things are hopeless for a Free India, and that 
she must, therefore, continue as she is at pro- 
.■-ent for ever and for ever. We are told that 
India is unfit to defend herself ; true, so she 
is at present. But when wc ask you to fit 
ourselves for that duty, are we not deliberately 
])revented? Xo Indians are allowed even to-day 
tc enter the .-\rtillery or the Air Force and, till 
recently, none was taken as an officer in the 
Infantry and the Cavalry. We arc told we 
have no martial traditions, no power of leader- 
shi]t, no organising abilitv and Heaven knows 
ts'hat besides. But are we never to develop 
these ([ualities, or is it that we are endowed 
tvith a double dose of original sin requiring 
us to remain till the crack of doom but the 
slaves of an alien bureaucracy. 

True, we have our racial, communal and 


isy 

caste differences, but none of them is insuperable 
or insurmountable for all time to come. If 
that were so, then certainly it would be far 
better to scrap even the ‘Alontford’’ Reforms 
and revert to the old system, in which the 
“paternal’’ District Officer ruledi his district, 
treating the people like so many naughty 
children to be given cane and jam alternately 
But the assumption that these District Officers 
and their superiors were ideal men — gods on 
earth as it were — is entirely wrong. They were 
but human beings — some venal, some crack- 
headed, some well-intentioned, some go:d, some 
bad, aiifl some indifferent, and many of them — 
if not all — of the earth earthy. Their assump- 
tion of superioritv was insufferable and the old 
system is as well abolished. The author recog- 
nises this but L'eyond pointing out the dangers 
incidental to a Free India, he has nothing to sa.v 
011 the evils of the old s\'stem which the present 
Reforms have but \-ery partially superseded. 

IV. 

And this is the great defect of “A1 Cartiiill’s’’ 
book. The opening gives hopes that the 
author would make some constructive sugges- 
tions, but, throughout the book, one vainly 
search.es for a single one. It is one long wail 
of sorrow and regret, sorrow for what has 
already been done in the way of Reforms and 
regret for what is yet to conic. < ine hoped that 
the author would gix'e an alternative to the 
Reforms and indicate the lines on which pro- 
.sress for the future may be made with safety 
for the Empire and in the interests of an 
inevitable Free India. But there is no tiace — 
not the faintest — of tuch a sugge^-tion. Tlie 
author obviously believes that there is no alter- 
native between what existed before tlie Reforms 
and chaos for the future — a Free India torn Iw 
internal dis'=eutions and o\eir..i! Iiy foreign 
invaders and a peasantr}' tyrannised by a close 
oligarchy of lawyers, landlords and capitalists; 
the Empire disrupted and Britain reduced once 
a.gaiii to its little island kingdom. This is the 
gloriously “optimistic’’ picture wLieh the author 
presents to the reader, 

“A1 Carthill’s’’ present book is thus exceed- 
ingly disappointing after The Lost ToDiifiion, 
which had a certain rude vigour about it and, 
however much one may have di.sagreed with the 
views and condemned the misrepresentations in 
it, one could not but admire the plain-speaking. 
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111 the present book, the author does not appear 
to be so sure of his views ; they are expressed 
lialf-heartedly and lialtingly and he appears to 
be afraid of accepting the logical conclusions of 
his own arguments. One is, therefore, time and 
again struck by a hollow note of hypiocrisy. 
Now, for reasons which we have set forth above 
at length, we are not prepared to accept the 
conclusions of the author, for his premises are 
clearly wrong. We Indians are no more but no 
less blessed or cursed with the attributes 
Common to all mankind. We have our defects 
(as who has not?) and we have our good points. 
We are many of us selfish, communal, foolishly 
religious, superstitious and so on, but what 
nation has not these defects among its people? 

If we are to wait until all the 500 millions of 
Indians are permeated with the high ideas of a 
Burke, we shall lume to wait til! tlic last chapter 
( f history. We may not be rpiite fit for a “Free 
India” to-day, nor is there any chance of such 
a consummation coming to pass either all at 
once, or in the near future. But we equally 
refuse to believe tliat we shall never be fit to 
run a “'Free India;” which is our destined 
goal. For the dangers in the way of Free 
India, which the autlun so \ividly points out, 
we are truly thankful to him, hut they will 
neither fri.ghteii us nor deter us from inirsuing 
our clearly chalked-out goal ; we shall fi.ght and 
overcome the obstacles in our way and ultimate- 
ly succeed in evoUiiig stable giwernment on 
democratic lines. It is for Britain and the 
British electorate to decide whether that goal 
shall be attained by strife and struggle leaving 
bitter memories behind, or whether it shall be 
reached by peaceful means lea\ing behind sweet 
memories and streiigething the common bonds 
of humanity In the course of his reply to 
hlr. Arthur pnnsonby’s manifesto in favour of 
universal p)eace, the Prime itiinister IMr. Bald- 
win, writes: — “.V war of aggression is an abo- 
mination and horror ; a war (jf defence is very 
different. Is it not our inalienable right to 
govern ourseh’cs, to dc'celop our liberty and our 
institutions in accordance with our own national 
ideals, not subject to foreign domination?” 
Quite right, Rt. Hononrable, f^ir The question 
has only to be put to be answered. Only, 
Mr. Baldwin and hi.s people must be prepare . 1 
to concede the same “inalienable right” to 
other countries that tlwy justly claim for their 
own. If self-eovernment is a country’s inalien- 
able right, may we enquire why British states- 


manship resisted the assertion of this right by 
Ireland as long as it could, why it has only 
grudgingly and till now inadequately conceded 
it to Egypt, and why in our own case it is still 
all but completely withheld? If Mr. Baldwin 
is not among those who think that the existence 
of this inalienable right is determined by latitude 
and lon.gitude, it is bis clear dtitv to recall the 
Fimon Commission and gi\'e India wliat she has 
been asking for. 


ANTICIPATING THE RGYAE 
COIMMISSION.'-’ 

By (Mr. F'kroze: Cii.vnd (of the People). 

The author of this book is evidently a 
Britisher with official experience in India, 
home reliable reports — unconfirmed, e.xcept by 
being uncontradicted — tell us that ‘Khub 
Deklita Age’ is known to his friends as vSir 
Henry Shari), and is, therefore, I believe, the 
official wlio used to write the Education Reports 
of the Government of India as one of its depart- 
mental Secretaries. He introduces himself as 
one who has “never attained to high executive 
office in the service of the Crown,” but who has 
“counted himself rich in the multitude and 
catholicity of his friends.” I cannot say 
whether his work under consideration will help 
to remove his grievance for never having been 
.gi\eii high office, or whether it will merely help 
him to plea.'C the multitude of his Anglo-Iudioii 
fi lends 

The book is wTitten in a subtle and elusive 
way. At places it tries to adapt a pseudo- 
classical style to the political pam.phlet. 
ThroiLgliout it seems to be imitating certain 
features of another writer of political tracts, who 
conceals his identity under the pseudonym, “A 1 
Carthill,” known as the author of The Lo~,t 
Dominion and False Daien and now 7 he fiarden 
of Adoiis. “Khub Deklita Age” trie,-? to be 
elusive, classical, occasionally grandilooueiit, and 
everything else that “A 1 Carthill” is, and revels 
like the better known author, in paradoxes and 
posers, which abound in India io:e -w 

much as they do in False Daien. It is interest- 
ing to note that “K. D. A.” concludes his 
Foreword with a reference to “Al Carthill”, and 
indirectly hints that his work is to be a com- 

■hntia Toinori\ne. By “Kluib Deklita .\ge’’ iOxfoid 
University Press, Bombay) 1937. 
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paiiion volume to The Lost Dominion, in the 
sense in which Paradise Regained is to Paradise 
Lost. If “K. D. A.” were not aware of his debt 
— and his inferiorit}' — to “A1 Carthill,” he 
would perhaps not have hesitated to christen his 
pamphlet The Dominion Regained. 

Because of his influential friends, the author 
probably knew at the time of writing his book, 
when the announcement about the Statutory 
Commission would be made and also what sort 
of Commission it would be. His book was 
published just in time to reach India a few tlays 
ahead of the announcement, and its chapter on 
“The Constitution of the Commission” is really 
the shadow visible ahead of the coming evil. 

I think it was this work that first propounded 
the theory “rapporteurs, not judges,” which is 
now being preached by the Anglo-Indian i>ress, 
and has perhaps also been accepted by the 
President of the Commission — Fir John Simon. 

In the opening chajjtcr — The Problem — the 
author seems to ridicule alike those who stand 
for a “representative commission” knowing “at 
heart that the final report would be swamped 
by dissenting minutes,” and those who “insist 
on an impairtial commission whose inpiartiality 
shall be emphasized by its ignorance of the pro- 
blems it has to face.” But in the very next 
chai ter he comes round to the “impjartial-ist” 
'lew. In his ingenious way he be.gins by 
appealing to support t]\o “attempt. . . to render 
the commission truly representative.” But 
then there are practical difficulties and doubts — 
and some hair-.splitting on the meaning of 
‘representive’ — and finally we are told that “a 
truly representative Commission. . . would Ik 
unwieldy and, even if it were a possibility, 
could hardly consist of less than a score or two 
of members, whose varied conclusions would be 
of little value in arriving at any unanimous and 
acceptal )1 e sch erne . ’ ’ 

II. 

Then there is the clever suggestion that India 
with its variety in everything is a Eea.guc of 
Xations rather th.aii a nation. This leads t.ne 
author to the League procedure in which the 
rapporteurs play an important part. Why not 
try the Geneva plan in the Indian League also? 
How’ natural, how lo.gical, how simple it all 
appears ! The climax in this hoax is reached 
when in all seriousness the author tells us that 
the rapporteur proposal concedes all that the 


Rouiitl Table proposal aims at ; I'he author 
writes : — 

“Lbifortunately no round table is large 
enough to afford the necessary seating 
accommodation, nor would the con- 
flicting voices be heard clearly across 
its polished surface. The round table 
theory is, however, the ri.ght one, and 
the conception here put forward is 
many small round tables, at which the 
conversation shall be frank and inffjr- 
mal, the rappoi leur.': mo’cii'.g freeh’ 
from one to the oth.er. The .guests 
must not only be those wl'o are bidden 
to the intellectual feast, but the 
rapporltuis must go into the hedges 
and highways to gain some insi.ght into 
the \iew-i)oint and needs of the man at 
the plough.” 

It is doubtful if the Simon team will find 
even in the ‘hedges’ some one simple enough to 
swallow this st. it. 

Self-deterinination is ridiculed by the aiithor 
ns “the ric'ht to make mistakes.” Let us hear 
liim ; 

“We claim ihe right to make mistakes.” 
So said a great Indian, and he stated 
a great truth, but who are “we” and 
on whiom will the consequences of our 
mistakes fall? The toad finder the 
harrow may not appreciate our eloquent 
<li.ssertations on the subject <if content- 
ment.” 

A simple answer to the poser is that the 
harrow any way can have no claim to pass as 
‘we’. ‘Impartial’ is a charming word. But 
are not the Britishers in the ser\ices here 
sufticienth' inqiartial ^ The\- impartial! v adjust 
the claims ot (.ro\ince against jirovince, class 
against class, caste against caste, creed a.gainst 
creed, iwoiiliet against jirophet, community 
against community. The \'iceroy issues im- 
partial appeals f'.r inter-communit\- peace. 
The police and the magistracy keep the Hindu 
and the -Nlussalman from flying at each other’s 
throats. Wherefore, imjiort more e)f ‘im- 
partiality’ from the Parliament? And vet is 
the ‘impartial’ butterfly upon the road the best 
judge of the position of ‘the tr);.d beneath the 
harrow? And are the Anglo-Indian officials 
or even the British Tories and Sir Jfflin Simon 
even as impartial as the ‘butterfly upon the 
road?’ 
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III. 

It is possible that the book aims at prepar- 
ing' us not only for tlie announcement regarding 
the Commission, but also for the draft of the 
so-called rapporteins. The reader may be 
tempted therefore to share the vision of 
to-morrow with the author. The author briefly 
discusses the outstanding problems for the 
Statutory Commission, but characteristically 
the Foiezcord tells us that the book is not con- 
structi"e but merely “indicative.” In its 
pseudo-clas:ical grandiloquence the author 
writes: — “Even before the ^ower goes forth to 
sow, the humble ryot has a task to perform in 
pre .aring tlie ground — in ploughing out of 
existence the weeds that threaten the value of 
the crop to he. Tliis book has no greater, as 
perhaps it could liave no worthier aim.” 
Prodigious ! 

The chapter m tlie communal question 
tells us: — “To perpetuate communal electorates, 
without further intensifying communal anta- 
gonisms, is a problem which t'ill tax tlie 
statesmanship of the Commission to the 
utmost.” Are we to be read}- for the per- 
petuation of the communal electorate? The 
practical suggestion made in this chapter 
advocates a device of double election whereby 
a number of candidates chosen in the first place 
by the community canvass among the mi.xed 
electorate for the final clioice Rather cnnfl:)rons 
tl;at. 

In tile provincial legislatures “K.D.A.” 
would give us ‘automoiiy’ b\- reducing the 
number of provincial subjects — by the time r’ou 
get to the c]ia[jter on provincial councils, you 
are readv for a j^arado.x in every piaragraph. 
Further the autonomy is to be sdjesiuaidcd by 
a revising chamber, — a replica of the Council of 
.State in every province. This will be as re- 
actionary as dyarchy, and may jirovc more 
fruitful in deadlocks. Put the author has 
special talent for creating clumsy constitutional 
devices — as clum<y as the Hindustance nom-dc- 
plume cliosen by hi:u. Consistently with his 
views about the provincial councils, the author 
would give us in the Central Legislature, a 
stronger Council of State I That is the safe 
way to introduce ‘responsibility’ in the Central 
Legislature ! If Khub Dekhta Age’s book is 
a fore-cast of the Commission’s Reqiort, nobody 
need expect that the Indian riovernment 193 1 


model would be an impror'cment on tlie 19a, 
model. 


The Changing East. P.y J. .\. Spender. (Cu'eell 
6. Co., Ltd , La lielle .Saiivaee, T.innlon, !• C ; 


In this important volume, tailed I he tluvie'-iie 
East, the outooine of a journc> in the winier and 
splint; of y[r, .'-pendtr 11 .te.. iiid e. sn; .ire- t;:t 

(onditious in Turkci , Lg'pt and India, lie 'll- these 
countries all trying m one way or another to release 
themsehes fn in European control or influence, and 
t-sk.s whether they c.ai succeed in this eliort. Ob\ loiis- 
ly, the question is one of .yreat public interest. Mr 
Spender was at the new Turkish eapital, .Vng. ra, in 
.\sia Minor, during the Mosul crisis, and while in 
India he paid ti'its to Maliat.ima Gandhi, to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, and to the Jam Sahib of Xawanagar, 
foinieily the famous cricketer, Kaii.iit~inh|i Each of 
them represents a type — in public affair', in literature 
and in .sport. .\11 these visits and C'thers are described 
Ot Ecypt he writes with the knowledge that he 
'■d'tained as a member of the hlilner Mission in igi'j, 
and he takes (.ccasii n to make known .some hitherto 
unpublished facts about that iMission. To us in India, 
of veri special interest i= part three of the book, 
which deals with the visit to this country Fur reasons 
which he mentions, Mr. .Spender holds that a ‘’lorise 
fiom liurope’’ policy is impracticable for India. The 
Indian problem, he says, is one of fascinating interest, 
and if it requires some accommodation from th. ,,se 
who w.'uld -'(he it, it gives scope as never before d 
men .. f (jriginal, resourceful ami svmpathetic minds. 
Of Vtr. Spender’.s .statesmanlike 'jutlook and brilliance 
as a writer it is unnecessare to -ay a w .rd, hut it is 
his \ieWs whkli are of .great importance On .-iiriviiia 
at Cairo, Mr. .Spender f'.und that reTilions between 
Englishmen and Egyptians were far more cordial than 
in 192 ', but he still believes that the acceptance of 
tlie Milner Report by the Ilritish Gov, rnment w.iuld 
have avoided the subsequent troubles and bitter rela- 
tions of ig2o-2b. After fmir years of I'lgyptian gov em- 
inent, he saw no signs of a breakdown in the adminis- 
tration of the public .services, and quitted E.yvpt con- 
vinced that England and Egypt would co-operate more 
closch in the future to their mutual advantage. On 
1 age 8} he writes; — “Western people have fallen into 
the habit of saying that the least is unable to govern 
itself ... As an unqualified propo.sitioii it is mani- 
festly untrue, fur a great part of the East has from 
time immemorial governed itself and not, on the 
whole, with greater catastrophes and disasters than 
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ha\e attended government in the West” — a recogni- 
tion long overdue and a fact which the over-weening 
pride of Westerners has prevented them from 
appreciating. 

.Similarly, on returning to India after an absence 
of 14 years, ilr. Spender’,s impression was a feeling 
of greater co-operation between Indians and Rnglish- 
nieu ; while, as a politician, he was able not only to .see 
the weaknesses of Indian politicians, fresh to con- 
stitutional government, but at the same time to admire 
their sincerity and patriotism. He listened to debates 
in the Central Assembly and found them conducted 
with the utmost sobriety. He discusses Dyarchy and 
believes that it has been responsible for much good, 
but that the fixed date igag and the lack of real 
responsibility of Indian Ministers in the provinces and 
of members in the Central Le.gislature may be the 
cause of future trouble, if officials <and members are 
not gi\en more decisive and wider powers. Herein 


he has proved to be right. The present antagonism 
I'.etween Hindu and JIuslim he puts down to attempts 
to convert, on the one side, and to “redeem,” on the 
other. However, Mr. Spender says that it is only 
Indians who can solve the question of harmonizing 
faith with the material welfare of the people. In 
regard to the agricultural and village life, the author 
writes : — “Formerly the villages were self-supporting 
and the villagers employed throughout the year. Xow 
most of them are unemployed for four months. The 
Western civilization has deprived millions of their 
livelihood without giving them anj- recompense 
except peace.” Mr. Spender’s final judgment would 
seem to tie “that India must advance on Indian lines 
of which Indians must be the judge,” but that 
Britain can be of assistance, and that, if the two 
work together, India will be not a mere dependency 
of the Empire, “but the centre of a subtle and original 
civilization which will be of value to the whole world.” 


RF. VIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

The Webster-Roget Dictionary and Treasury of 
Words. (Thos. Crowell Company, New York, U.S..^.) 
igz;. 

This book is a union of the Webster’s Self-Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, edited by Dr. C. M. Stevens, 
and Roger’s Treasury of Words, edited by Mr. C. O. S. 
Jlawsou and Katharine Whiting, and is intended 
to serve as a handy and compact desk-guide. This 
combination of two well-known and standard works 
will be welcomed by the busy reader and writer. It 
forms a happv union of two txxiks, which have long 
since proved indispensable for daily use. Each 
supplements the other, and together they are an 
invincible j'air. The Dictionai y gives tlie correct 
spellin.g, pronounciation, and clear definition of words, 
with self-pronouncing feature and key to vowel sounds 
on every page ; while Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus or 
Treasurv of IFards is a great storehouse of words, 
grouped together by ideas, so that every shade of 
expression can be correlated with a given subject. 
Each of the two books is complete in itself, and can 
be consulted independently, while the two together 
offer a keen, two-edged tool for every literary toiler. 


Other special features are a selected list of foreign 
words and phrases, a story of the growth of English 
synonyms, word formations, and abbreviations used 
in writing and printing. Apart, however, from these 
great advantages, the cross-word puzzler should be 
particularly grateful for this book, as it places in his 
hands a unique and an invaluable aid to many elusive 
\. ords that a dictionary alcme would not unearth ; 
but it is quite as serviceable to every class of reader, 
writer, and speaker, who likes to know not onlv how- 
to define a word, but also its nicer shades of meaning. 


McDougall’s Etymological and Biographical 
Dictionary. (McDougall’s Educational Co., Ltd., 
.S, Farringdon Avenue, London, E. C. 4I igz7. 

Within the compass of some 700 pages, McDougall’s 
Dictionary offers much more useful information than 
any other work of its class or kind. So far as words 
and their meanings are concerned, it is pronouncing 
as well as etymological and includes scientific and 
technical terms also. It is thus comprehensive enough 
for the requirements of the general reader. Its utility 
is, however, materially enhanced Iiy reason of its 
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ii; eluding a mass of additional information which is 
highly usefitl. These comprise lists of current words 
and phrases, classical names ; Greek and Latin roots, 
prefixes and suffixes, Knglish prefixes and suffixes, 
abbreviations and contractions; hints on spelling; 
biographical notes on English authors and their 
works, also on the great artists, composers, scientists 
and explorers, besides general infoimation not easily 
accessible in so compact a form. Thus McDoiigaWs 
Dictionary is a creditable and meritorious work of 
reference. 


The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs 
i926 — 1927. fThe Canadian Review Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada) 1927. 

The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs was 
founded by iMr. J. Castell Hopkins in the beginning 
of this century, and has been edited by him since, 
the volume under notice being the twenty-sixth annual 
publication in the series. It successfully does for 
Canada what the famous Annual Register — which was 
founded in the eighteenth century — does for Great 
Britain and the other European countries, by recording 
in detail the public events of each year. As such it is 
a verv valuable contribution to current Canadian 
history Covering as it does over Soo pages, the 
Canadian Revieze is a mine of useful and up-to-date 
infoimation regarding the political, financial, 
educational and the industrial conditions of Canada. 
Mr. Hopkins is ably assisted in his work by an 
influential editorial committee, whose personnel is a 
.guaiantee for the accuracy and the impartiality of the 
narratives chronicled in the volume. The work is 
fully illustrated and e.quipped with all the necessary 
appliances for ready reference. We wish we had a 
similar annual publication dealing with India, but that 
is a consummation not likely to be realized in the 
near future. 


International Year-Book of Agricultural Statistics 

for 1926 - 27 . (The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome), 1927. 

The Year-Book issued by the International Insti- 
tute of iVgriculture, Rome, is an authoritative publica- 
tion, in that it is compiled in collalxvration with the 
agricultural and statistical departments of the various 
countries, in which detailed data on the subject are 
made available The comprehensiveness of the 
volume can well be realised, when it is stated that 
it is arrayed w ith figures for various countries 


covering the apportionment of areas and production, 
trade and prices of the chief agricultural products, live- 
■stock, fertilisers and other chemical products useful 
in Agiiculture The current Year-Book is an improve- 
ment on its predecessors — enriched as it is with several 
new tables —and the Institute deserves praise for the 
puldic.ation of an annual which is not only authorita- 
tive but also of immense value to the agriculturist, the 
journalist and the statesman. Now that considerable 
attention i.s being paid in India to the development of 
the agricultural resources of the country and a Royal 
Commission is actuallv examining the problem in all 
its bearings, the International Year-Book of Agricul- 
tural Statistics ought to find a wide circulation 
amongst those interested in the expansion, develop- 
ment and improvement of Indian agriculture. Our 
only friendly criticism, on this highly useful .and 
appieciably meritorious work of statistical reference, is 
that considering it is a bulky volume of large size, 
it ought to be furnished with cloth binding and not 
merely paper covers. 


Official Year-Book of the Union of South Africa. 

(Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationerv 
Office, Pretoria; .South .\frica) 1927. 

In noticing the last edition of the Official Year- 
Book of the Vnion of Sozith Africa, we commended 
it as a most valuable compendium of statistical data 
relating to the South African Commonwealth and as 
a model book of reference. The new issue gives, for 
purposes of collation and comparison, the figures for 
the previous fifteen v-ears and supplies information — 
mostly of a statistical character — on history and des- 
cription of the various states and colonies, constitu- 
tion and government, population, vital statistics, 
public health and hospitals, education, labour and 
industrial conditions, prices and cost of living, social 
condition, administration of justice, police and pro- 
tection, electorate, “native affairs,” land survey, 
tenure and occupation, irrigation and water conser- 
vation, agriculture and fisheries, mines, manufactur- 
ing industries, commerce, harbours and shipping, 
railways and land transportation, posts, telegraphs 
and telephones, finance and local government. Thus 
the Official Year-Book, is a monument of industry 
and public spirit. The edition under notice is di.s- 
tin.guished from its predecessors by varous changes, 
necessitated mainly by the increased scope of the 
valuable information condensed and rendered acces- 
sible. Separate sections are assigned to the treatment 
of new subjects now prominent, and several have been 
rew'ritlen and rearranged and various other features 
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of interest and utility have been introduced. 
Altogether the Official Year-Book of the L nion of 
South Africa — which includes in its scope also 
Basutoland, Ec''hnanaland I’rotectorate and Swazi- 
land — is a work of reference of which the Govern- 
ment of that Dominion may well be proud. It reflects 
the highest credit on the editor, on the organization 
of the statistical department, as also on the resources 
of the Government Press at Pretoria. There is no 
work of reference, issued periodically and dealing with 
India, which can even approach it in utility or com- 
prehensiveness. 


The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire, 
1927 . (Jlc'-srs. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London) 1927. 

The Year-Book of the Uuiversities of the Empire 
for 1927 supplies detailed information regarding the 
Universities in the British Commonwealth, culled from 
the official university calendars, which will prove . t 
interest to all members of universities and colleges. 
Government departments, sclioohnasters and the 
public generally. In the chapters introductory to the 
sections dealing with the universities is collected such 
information regarding their history, regulations and 
practice as they share in common. Every section 
contains a directory of the officers and members of 
the staff of the university; an account of the equip- 
ment in libraries, museums, laboratories, etc., of the 
university ; the degrees, diplomas and certificates 
which it confers, scholarships open to graduates, 
university publications, etc. ; and, statistics of the 
numbers of students in attendance and degrees con- 
ferred. The volume also contains appendices of 
great value and interest to those interested in the 
educational activities, in that they give u.seful informa- 
tion in regard to professions and careers for which 
universitv .studies are a fitting preparation ; admission 
of .students from abroad to the universities of Great 
Britain ; notes of foreign universities, etc. The 
Year-Book is thus an indispensable publication 
which those who seek any information or enlighten- 
ment on affairs pertaining to education cannot but 
find it to their profit and advantage to consult. 


Soviet Union Year-Book. 1927 . Compiled and edited 
by A. A. Santalow and Louis Segal, Ph.D., il A. 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 40, Museum Street, 
W. C. 1). 

We welcome the third annual publication of the 
Soviet Union Year-Book foi rq2~. Of books of 


Ib5 

reference dealing with parlu ular countries or states, 
it is ber-ond doubt one of the most useful. Its scope 
is co-exteiisive witn the gioup of republics in alliance 
with that which has its capital at Moscow, and it 
offers a comprehensive account of the activities in 
vaiious spheres of the states constituting the Soviet 
Union. In effect it is a Russian Whitaker, both as a 
work of reference and of trustworthv information of the 
Soviet republics as they are at present The compilers 
are entitled to great credit for the care and industry 
with which they have brought together their iiiaterisl, 
which covers the whole range of Russia’s political and 
industrial organization, financial condition, natural 
resources, commercial activities, trade development, 
educational progress, and foreign relations. The book 
is thus a huge accumulation of accurate and sound 
information, carefully sifted and sediili.iu'.ly veritied, 
and it also embodies an invaluable reportery of .stati— 
lical data, not accessible to the average student of 
Russian affairs. We have, therefore, much pleasure 
in commending this exceedingly valuable year-book 
to all businessmen, publicists, politicians and students 
of the Soviet affairs, in general. It is a remarkably 
successful attempt to present a compendious sketch — 
unbiassed and reliable — of Russian aftairs and no 
.-erious student of Bolshevism can afford to neglect it. 
It deserves careful study as tlie one indispensable and 
thoroughly up-to-date book on the Soviet. 


Bombay Industries and Cotton Mills. By S. M. 
Rutnagur, J.P., M.R.S.A. (The Indian Textile 
Journal I.td., IMilitary Square, Bombay) 1927. 

Mr. S. M. Rutnagur in his Bombay Industries and 
Cotton Mills has produced an eiicycloptedic work on 
a subject of great importance to India. The textile 
industrv of Bombay is the greatest industrial enter- 
prize in this country and its history and present 
position — such as are set forth in the volume under 
notice — deserved a permanent record. Xo one is 
better qualified than Mr. Rutnagur for such a task. 
He has brought to bear upon the subject a wide 
ratige of knowledge, considerable experience and 
great enthusiasm, and the result is a work of absorb- 
ing interest. In the words of the Governor of 
Bombav — who has contributed a Foieword — the author 
“has reviewed the progress of the industry from its 
inception, dealt fully with the statistics and trade 
figures, included many interesting pictures and 
photographs and written a review which is as 
interesting to the ordinary reader as it is to tho.se 
who are primarily responsible for the prosperity of 
this great industry.” We .agree, .aiul have great 
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pleasure iu commending Mr. Rutnagur’s book to all 
interested in the greatest Indian industry. 

The Librarian. Edited by A. j. Philip. (Lodge- 
V, ood, Windmill Street, Gravesend, England) 1927. 

Mr. A. J. Philip’s The Librauan is an up-to-date 
international directory of booksellers, publishers, 
binders, papermakers, printers, and others connected 
with hterature and jouinabstn. It gi\es a lot of 
sound and useful information on these subjects which 
is not easily accessible, and should be indispensable 
to book-collectors, librarians, j.aruahsts and Iiteiar^ 
men, in general. The Indian section may be judicious- 
ly improved m the next edition. 


RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 

Law in the Making. By C. K. Allen. (Oxford 
University Press, Bombay and Oxford! 1927. 

Mr. C. K. Allen’s Lun’ in the Making contains the 
text of the series of lectures delivered by the author 
on “The Sources of Law’’ as Tagore Law Professor 
in the Calcutta University, during 1920 After ex- 
pounding the nature and origin of custom, as also its 
interpretation and application, the author handles the 
subject of precedents — their nature, history, authority 
and operation. The next topic dealt with is Equity — 
its philosophical conception, its relation in English 
system to Common Law and the various forms of 
equitable jurisdiction. Having e.xhausted the discus- 
sion of these various sources of Law, the author thdi 
adverts to legislation and its place among the sources 
of Law. Naturally the subject is dealt with in detail 
under various .sub-divisions — forms of legislation, its 
foice, scope and duration, and interpretation. I.astlv 
is surveyed the sphere of .subjrdinate and autonomic 
le.s;isIation as a source of low ; and the authoi goes into 
the details of delegated powers, constitutional checks 
and their operation and the juristic meaning of present 
tendencies. l\Ir. .Mien’s treatment of the subject is 
illuinmatiiig and his remarkably lucid exposition 
should instruct a large circle of readers interested in 
le.gal and juristic conceptions. 


The Indian Succession Act. By Dr. N.nres Chandra 
Sen Gupta, JI..!.., D.L. (N. M Ray Chowdhuri & Co., 
II College Square, Calcutta), 1927. 

Of the recent Anglo-Indian “codes”, perhaps the 
most important is the Indian Succession Act of 192s. 
It consolidates a large number of enactments and 


gives almost the whole law on the subject of testamen- 
tary Succession. Since it was enacted a number of 
annotated editions of its text have seen the light, 
but the first real commentary to appear is that brought 
out by that erudite laww-er. Dr. Nares Chandra Sen 
Gupta. It is a big and bulky volume — rather heav\’ 
for portability — covering over 1,300 pages— neatl' 
printed and well bound, and its publishers deserve 
congratulation on the mechanical excellence of their 
production But even more so is the learned coin- 
mentator’a work entitled to commendation and 
appreciation. His treatment betrays the hand of a 
master and he has brought to bear upon the work 
not only a rich and rare scholarship but an originality 
which merits recognition. His commentaries are 
elucidative, his notes helpful and his critical unalise- 
fit abstruse cases illuminating. The book is a notable 
addition to the literature of Anglo-Indian law, and 
should be indispensable alike to the student and the 
practising lawyer. W'e offer our hearty felicitations t" 
Dr. Sen Gupta on .the production of this tiul.i iimhu- 
meutal work 


The Indian Police Act. (Act V. of 1S61) : By 1’. Ilari 
Kao, B L. High Court Vakil, (Triplicane, iladras. 
S. E.) 1927. 

Though there are several annotated editions of 
the Police Act, yet a comprehensive commentary on 
It— such as is now made available in Mr. Hari Rao’s 
book — was a desideratum. His commentary brings 
together iu a compact volume the cases decided under 
the various sections of the Police Acts up to the end 
of October 1926, and, in the appendices is collected 
much valuable and interesting information regarding 
the genesis of the Police Act, such as the Government 
of India Resolution, of iSoo, appointing the Police 
Commission, the report of the Commission of that 
.vear, and the proceedings in the Le.gislature during 
the passage of these enactments. The commentator 
has succecfled in his book to render the studv of the 
police kws useful by bnn.gmg within its compass all 
the statutory provisions on the .subject, their inter- 
pretations by judicial tribunals and the analogous law 
.'ipplicable to the several provinces. All the cases have 
been noted under their appropriate sections, and 
legislative amendments have been shown in the foot- 
notes to the amended sections. Many extracts from 
the judgments of the High Courts on important ques- 
tions have been quoted. The Indian Police Act (III 
of iSSS) and the Police (Incitement to Disaffection) 
Act (XXII of 1922) have been reproduced. The 
litstorical and critical introduction tracing the gradual 
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growth uf the law relating to the police euhaiiceb the 
\ulue ot thib neatly got-up volume. We hate much 
pleasure in commending it not only to I’olice Uliicers 
but also to i'lagistrates, Judges and the meinberb of 
the legal profession. 


The Patua Digest 1916—1926. 2 Vols liyA. X. hal, 
il.A., B.h. (Lakslmii I’ress, Gaya) 1927. 

ilr. Aditya Xarayan L,al, a Vakil practising in the 
I'atua High Court, has rendered a useful and meri- 
torious service to the judiciary, the magistracy and 
the legal profession in Behar and Orissa, by issuing 
his Patna Digest in two volumes — the first devoted to 
civil and revenue cases and the second to criminal 
£ind revenue cases — the latter finding place in both 
the works. The Digest is carefully compiled, the 
head-notes of the cases are judiciously presented, and 
the work as a whole merits appreciation alike for its 
comprehensiveness and general arrangement, liie 
decisions on each point are digested with lucidity and 
with a view to facilitate reference. The book will be 
indispensable to all connected with the conduct of 
cases in Bihar and Orissa. The work is neatly printed 
and well got-up. 


The Principles and Precedents of the Art of Cross^ 
Bxamination. By P. Ramanatha Aiyar, B.L. and 
I'. Raghava Aiyar, B.L. Second enlarged edition; 
(3 Vols.) by K. S. Venkatarama Aiyar, B.L. (Globe 
I’uldishing Company, Madras) 1927. 

The first edition of Messrs. Aiyar’s exhaustive work 
on Cross-examination appeared in 1920, and we extend 
a cordial welcome to the second, enlarged edition, now 
issued in three handy and well-got-up volumes. 
Tliough it is admittedly a compilation from well-known 
sources, it is nonetheless to be connneuded as 
perliaps the most comprehensive work on the subject 
it deals with. Its scope covers the whole range of 
Cross-e.xainination — the requisite ([ualification for be- 
coming an effective cross-examiner, the W’ays and 
means of eminent cross-examining .\dvocates, and the 
methods employed by masters of the Art in the con- 
duct of trials. Naturally, therefore, ancient and 
modern precedents of the great tact and skill of 
distinguished cross-examiners are brought together 
from reliable sources in the book under con- 
.sideration, and from them principles which can be 
deduced are enunciated and elucidated with critical 
and explanatory comments. The book is thus a store- 
house of highly useful and very helpful informafiou 


to the beginner in the study and practice of law and 
the book is one which no trial courts ijractitioner can 
do without. 


The Law: Business or Profession. By J. H. Cohen. 
Revised edition (G. Jennings Co., New York) 1926. 

Mr. Cohen’s book — The Laie : Business or Profes- 
sion — is an American work, written by a ineinber of 
the New York Bar. It is an authoritative exposition 
cf legal ethics and professional ideals and etiquette 
as evolved and obtaining in the United States and 
should be found of great interest by lawyers in other 
countries as well. Its primary object is to insist upon 
tlie high obligations which rest upon the lawyer in 
all civilized countries because of his acknowledged 
position as an officer of the court. Equipped as the 
look is with table of cases, statutes, bibliography, and 
useful appendices, it is bound to be invaluable to the 
practising lawyer, the law student, the legal adviser 
and also to the layman who would like or need to 
know the function, the duty and the responsibility 
of th.e lawyer. It supplements — even if it does not 
.supersede — George Sharswood’s famous treatise — An 
Essay on Professional Ethics. It were much to be 
wished that a work on the lines of these two American 
treatises were written by some qualified person deal- 
ing with the professional conditions in India. 


The Law of Gift in British India. By Dr. Bimala 
Charau Law. Second Edition. (Eastern Law House, 
13, College Square, Calcutta) 1927. 

We are glad to find tliat Dr. Bimala Charan Law’s 
Line of Gift in British India — which saw the light in 
1923 — lias now appeared, in a second and improved 
edition, with a Foreword from the pen of Sir Hari 
.Singh Gour. Though but a short treatise on a large 
subject, it is nonetliele'-s systematic and comprehen- 
Mve. Of its three parts, part I is devoted to the 
laiv of gift as applicable to Hindu.s, part II treats 
oi the same subject as applicable to Mohammedans 
and part III discuss those provisions of the Traiisf.ir 
of I’roperty Act which concern the law of gift, while 
the Hindu and Mohammedan Law on the subject is 
fully dealt with. Buddhist Law is not neglected. 
There are four appendices respectively devoted to 
quotations from Sanskrit texts, and the material sec- 
tions of the Indian Stamp Act, Indian Registration 
Act and a short stereotj'ped form for a deed of gift. 
The table of cases cited gives the names of the parties 
but — we note it with regret — not the references ; and 
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inabmuch as there is a habit in the Indian text-book 
writers of quoting cases by reference and not by 
name, it is a pity that this defect partially detracts 
from the utility of this otherwise excellent book. We 
commend its study to all interested in or concerned 
with the administration of the law of Gifts in British 
India. 


Manu’s Land and Trade Bans. By R. S. Vaidya- 
uatha Aiyar. (Higginbotham & Co., Madrasi 1937. 

Jlr. \'aidyanatha -Viyar’s contribution to Hindu 
law is not intended for the practising lawyer, but it is 
to be nonetheless welcomed on that account. The 
contention of the author that he has “fairly succeed- 
ed in tracing the Sumerian origin of the Code of 
Manu’' is not yet be_vond the region of controversy 
or within the pale of accepted facts; but we agree 
with Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, who introduces the 
book that it “must be welcomed as a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the subject.” It is an 
excellent epitome of the recent discoveries in Sindh 
and the Punjab, and their bearing on Indo-Aryan 
civilization. Mr. .\.iyar has opened by his laborious 
research an attractive vista of historical speculation 
and his work merits appreciation. 


TWO NOTABLE TRIALS SERIES. 

The Famous Trials. Edited by G. Dilnot 

(Geoffier Bless, 22, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, Ivondoii, 
W.) 1927. “Indian Trials.” The Shoes Murder Case. 
Edited by Mr. Justice Page (Thacker Spink & Co., 
Calcutta) 1927. 

The aim of Mr. George Dilnot’s Famous Trials 
iseries is to present detailed accounts of the most 
famous criminal trials not only in Britain but also on 
the Continent and in the United States of America. 
The general reader, as well as the student of crimino- 
logy, will find in these trials a fund of interest not 
to be excelled by the invention of the most ingenious 
fiction writer. The utmost care has been taken to 
ensure their accuracy, so that here the lawyer, the 
doctor, the police-officer and others, whose profession.s 
bring them in contact with crime, will find omitted 
no essential point to which they may have occasion 
to refer. In many of these volumes the court pro- 
ceedings are given in full and amplified by introduc- 
tions and appendices. In others a lucid narrative 
account is presented by w'ell-known writers who have 
t.xpert acquaintance with criminology. The first four 


volumes which ha\e so far been puldished are : — (il 
The Thaw Case, edited by Mr. F. A. Mackenzie 
(author of “World Famous Crimes.”! I2) The Tiial cl 
Patrick Mahon, with an introduction by Mr. Edgcr 
Wallace. (3I The Pcltzcr Case, edited by Mr. Gerard 
Harry, and 14) The Tiial of Professor Webster, 
edited bj- Mr. George Dilnot 

< )f these four volumes, the first is an account of 
the .ereat “unwrdten law” case winch held the tense 
interest of the Old and New Worlds during its many 
dramatic phases. Here is set forth the tale of Evelyn 
Nesbit, an artist’s model of great beauty, who, while 
yet scarcely more than a child, fell under the evil 
influence of that strange genius, Stanford White, 
creator of beautiful buildings and “man of the world.” 
The triangle was completed by the advent of Harry 
Tbaw, millionaire and degenerate, who made the girl 
his wife, and later m dramatic circumstances shot 
Stanford White dead at one of New York’s most 
fre juented roof gardens. The long-drawn out trials 
that followed; the soul destroying ordeal of Evelvn 
Tliaw, wl'.eu to ^ave her husband she laid bare the 
whole story of lier life ; the fierce struggle between 
the Thaw millions and the forces of the law — all are 
presented by Dir. Dlackenzie in lucid and thrilling 
detail, and the book should interest not only lawyers, 
but a large circle of readers. 

In the Trial of Patrick Mahon, Mr. Edger Wallace, 
who has turned his intimate knowledge of crime and 
ciimiiials to such fascinating account on the stage and 
in his novels, skilfully analyses one of the most 
singular murder cases of recent years— the “love ex- 
periment” of Emily Kaye, with its tragic ending at 
a lonely seaside bungalow, and the arrest of DIahon 
at Waterloo Station while collecting a bag which 
contained the grim evidence of his crime. Mr. 
Wallace reveals several new dramatic points in this 
case which have hitherto remained unpublished, and 
to his penetrating study of this case is added a full 
leport of the trial at Lewes .Vssizes. This book is a 
notable addition to the literature of murder trials. 

The Pcltzcr Case, as edited by Mr Gerard Harry, is 
one of the most bizarre and famous of all Continental 
crimes— the strange murder of the Rue de la Loi in 
Brussels, on which I’aul Bourget based his celebrated 
novel, Andre Cornelis. It is the tale of a beautiful 
woman’.s platonic love, and of a sinister murder plot 
ngaiiist her husband. 'I he disappearance of the 
husband— a dead body in an office chair— a crimson 
footprint a murderer in elaborate disguise — baffled 
detectives— and then the unfolding of a complicated 
drama of passion and crime. This case borders on 
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romance and its study is as good as reading a work 
of high class fiction. 

The Trial of Professor H’cbsfcr. edited by INIr. George 
Dilnot, is the story of the trial that has been called 
America’s classic murder and, indeed, it presents 
features so unusual as to make it a fascinating study 
to all interested in the varied facets of criminology. 
Here was a cultured man, the holder of two chairs at 
Harvard, the oldest university in the United States, 
and a man of distinction in the social world of Boston, 
who planned and carried through the murder of Dr. 
Parkinan, a wealthy philanthropist and a prominent 
figure in University and Boston societc’. The drama 
was accentuated by the fact that the murder was 
committed in that very Aledical College which Dr. 
I’arkinan had presented to the University, and the 
expert evidence at the trial was given by the men 
who had been friends of both the accused and his 
\ictim. Among these vas the famous author— Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The remains of a set of false teeth 
found in a laboratory furnace clinched the case for the 
prosecution and brought Webster to the scaffold. 

Seveial other ^■olumes — notably the Bank of England 
foigery case, the Eandru trial and that of Gillette — 
are announced for early publication. The series, 
when completed, will be a notable contribution, to the 
literature of Criminology. 

ij: * * * 

The oldest-established firm of publishers in this 
country — Messrs. Thacker Sprink & Co., of Calcutta — 
have done well to inaugurate a .series of notable ludini 
trials. The first to appear is the trial of Gangarani 
and Sew Prasad (The Shoes Murder), edited by The 
Honoutable Air, Justice Page — one of His Alaje.sty’s 
Judges of the High Court of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal, assisted bv Air. B, AI. Sen, 
Bairister-at-Law, with four photographs. It is a care- 
fullv edited veibatim report of a most interesting Indian 
murder trial set forth in the same way as in the well- 
known series of Notable English and Scottish Trials. 
For many years past it has been evident that the 
hooks in that series have achieved wide popularity both 
with lawyers and the general public. It is natural to 
assume, therefore, that apart from the technical value 
that such books have for the lawyer, the psychological 
and human interest which they excite gratifies the 
taste of that large circle of readers who are interested 
in stories of crime and mystery so c-immonly published 
in the form of fiction. Hence the appearance of the 
first volume of “Notable Indian Trials.” Known 
popularly as “The Shoes Alurder” case this sen.sational 
trial contains all those elements of mystery in which 
the general reader finds so much of absorbing interest. 


As a strictly accurate record of facts it surpasses in 
purelv human interest the works of the most popular 
authors of fiction, conforming as it does to legal 
methods of procedure in unravelling a mystery which 
to the lay mind appears impossible of solution. In 
this respect too, the trial of Gangaram and Sew Prasad 
presented in such detail, is of particular value to 
beginners in the study of Criminal Law* of India. 


RECENT GUIDE-BOOKS AND TOURIST 
LITERATURE. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. By' W. J. Rolfe, 47th 
edition. Revised and enlarged by W. D. Crockett. 
iHoughton, Aliffiin S: Co., Boston, U.S.A. and 
Alessrs. Gay and Hancock, London) 1927. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. By E. C. 
Stedman. Edited by T, L. Stedman. (Robert AI. 
AIcBride & Co., New York, U.S.A.) 1927. 

We welcome once again the new editions of the 
two hi.ghlv useful and excellent American guides to 
Eiiiope, which have passed through many editions. 
The late Dr. Rolfe’s book is a very useful travelling 
companion for the tourist in Europe. Clear, compact 
and comprehentive, it gives in its revised and 
enlarged edition the latest maps and town-plans and 
freshest information on all matters, including motoring 
and air-planing, relating to European travel. This 
guide has now reached its forty-seventh edition. The 
experienced traveller who may have made its acquain- 
tance before will find in this year’s revision some 
entirely new features — suggestions for motoring and 
travel by airplane and an important section on 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden. It has been revised 
and enlarged by Dr. AVilliam B. Crockett, of the 
Pennsylvania State College, in a very careful and 
highly judicious manner. The .select bibliographies 
are a very useful feature of the Satchel lluide. It is 
an indi,speusable companion for the tourist in Europe. 

Its competit.or, compiled by Air. Stedman, is also 
a meritorious work in its sphere. For more than 
twenty-five years it has been thoroughly tested bv 
wide use among travellers. Its logical arrangement 
and compactness of information make it of inestimable 
table throughout those portions of Europe generally- 
covered in a single tour. The present edition has been 
larefully revised upto date, with entirely new maps 
especially prepared for the purpose. Further, its scope 
is more comprehensive and it traverses a larger 
ground than the Satchel Guide. Its convenient size 
for the pocket — which i.s its distinctive feature — and 
its lucid arrangement render it highly useful to 
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tra\ellers in Knrope. It and the Satchel Gttidc use- 
fi'lh supplement each other. It were much to be 
wished that there was available to the tourists in 
India a pocket-guide modelled upon these two 
excellent American hand-books to Hurope. 

Illustrated Guides to the Cities of Italy: 

(A) Venice, (Bi Florence, and (C) Sienna. By l,t.- 
Colonel H. A Newell. (C/o Chartered Bank of 
India, 3$, Bishops Gate, London, E. C. 2) 1934 — 7. 

Having compiled a highly useful series of excellent 
guides to the cities of India, Lt.-Colonel Newell — whom 
we once justly described as a born compiler of guide- 
books — has now turned his attention to the cities of 
Italy. We have already noticed, in terms of apprecia- 
tion, his illustrated and exceedin.gly well-compiled 
guides to Venice and Florence. We welct.me now the 
latest addition to the series, called .Vienna and 
.Surroundings. Like its predecessors it is a notable 
acquisition to the literature of Italian travel. Furnish- 
ed with a well-drawn and clear map and several beauti- 
ful photographic reproductions, and with text which 
is lucid and abreast of the latest changes, the book 
will lightly take its place as the best guide in English, 
to the most mediieval city of Italy, perhaps of 
Europe. No traveller to Sienna can afford to do 
without Lt.-Colonel Newell’s guidance. 


London, 1927. (The Residential Hotels and Caterers 
.•\ssociation, 26, Woburn Place, Russell Square, I.ondon, 
Mb C. i) 1927. 

A Guide to the Principle Hotels and Restaurants 
of Great Britain. (Hotels and Restaurant.s’ As-’Oci.t- 
tion, II — 13, Southampton Row, London, W, C. i) 1927. 

British Hotels, 1927 . (E. J. Burrow & Co,, Ltd , 

Central House, 13 — 5 — 7, King-.way, London, W. C.', 
1927. 

Of the three books enumerated above, the finst two 
are issued annually by the organizations mentioned 
within brackets, while the third is an annual publica- 
tion issued by a well-known publishing firm, which 
specializes in tourist literature, London igaj — which 
is m its sixth annual edition — is a verv useful guide 
to the hub of the universe, since it tells you, in a 
short compa-s, what to see, where to stay and what 
yon will have to pay for your accommodation, in 
London , besides giving full particulars aliout the hotels 
of moderate price owned by the memliers of the Resi- 
dential Hotels and Caterers’ .\ssf>ciation. Well-illus- 
tiated, brimful of the latest information about the 
scenes and sights of I.ondon, it is for its price — which 
is but six pence- the cheapest, best and most up-to- 


date guide to the capital city of the British Common- 
wealth. The scope of the second publication in our 
list is not so extensive as that of London igej. 
Divided into two parts, its first section deals with the 
London hotels in which the memiicrs of tlic Hotels 
and Restaurants’ Association ■ founded lyoO) are 
interested, and the second section is devoted siniilarls 
to those in Great Britain outside I.ondi n Full parti- 
culars, including tariffs, are furnished and the tiook — 
which is copiously illustrated — will be very serviceable 
to travellers in the British Isles seeking suitable 
accommodation. 

(Messrs. Burrow's British Hotels — which is annually 
rciised and issued— is a handy guide to ncarlv 3000 of 
the best hotels in London and the provinces. It 
-upplics much useful information about them, with 
descriptive notes and tariff rates of all high-class and 
representative British hotels, each sketch being well 
illustrated, giving a clue to the position, appearance 
and character of the hotel. The value of the hand- 
book is enhanced by the interesting article on “Some 
Historic British Hotels” by (Mr, Charles Harper and 
“British Hotels and Hydros” by Mr. E. J. Burrow, 
and particularly by the interesting introduction to 
the volume by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, K C I.E , 
C.S.I. The list of licensed and residential notes in 
London is carefully prepared, and the publishers 
deserve felicitations on producing this handy volume 
giving just the information which every traveller 
in Britain badly need.s. 


The London Dragoman : A Monthly (S — 9, Frith 
Street, Soho Square, London, W. i). 

London Weekly Diary of Social Events. (G. .V. 
Mate and Son, 150, Fleet Street, London, E. C 4). 

\’isitors to and re-idents in I.ond'in would do well 
to keep handy for reference the two periodicals noted 
above The I.ondon Dragoman may well be described 
as an ever-up-date guide to the what to see, where 
to ,go and how to gut about in London Issued 
monthly, it offers the latest information to the vi.sitor 
to London, enabling him to see the sights, to enjov 
himself with the various amu.sements and diversions, 
and also to do his shopping. It is impossible for the 
aierage guide-book — which can not be issued more 
fiequently than once a year, if even that— to compete 
successfully with the London Dragoman in the up-to- 
dateness of its information or its extensive range. 
The London Weekly is mainly confined — as its full 
title indicates— to social events, but it usefully 
supplements the London Dragoman and its pocket 
size .and arrangement, furnishing space for personal 
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notes, render it particularly useful for carrying it 
about in one’s jacket pocket. 

The Visitor’s Guide to Calcutta. (Newman & Co., 
I,td., 3, Old Court House Street, Calcutta) 1927. 

klessrs. Newman’s I'in'tor’s Guide to Calcutta is 
a small, compact volume and is not intended to 
supersede or replace their earlier publication 
written for them by mow) Sir Evan Cotton, called 
Calcutta : c'ld aiui \'cic. The late Mr. Pat Lovett — 
editor of CcpC.al — c .nimends this work of the anonv- 
niuiis author and it i.s de'ervmg of praise for its clear 
arrangement, methodical treatment, and being fully 
abreast of the latest changes. It is deficient, how- 
ever, in practical and useful information. Its perusal 
will convey to the innocent reader the impression 
that the dethroned capital of India was a veritable 
Utopia, for it had no newspapers and no shops, there 
being no list ^'f either of them. This defect should be 
temedied in a second edition. 

The Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir, Ladakh, Skardo. 
By (the late) Major Arthur Neve, F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C., 
Surgeon to the Kashmir Medical Mission. (“Civil and 
Military Gazette Press,” Lohorel 1927. 

The late Major Arthur Neve’s Tourist's Guide to 
Kashmir, Ladakh and Skanlo mar" be said to have 
long since attained the dignity of a classic in the 
literature of Indian travel. Revised now by the com- 
piler’s br 'leer — Dr. R. F. Neve — th.e bo,ok has just 
appeared in its fourteenth edition and deserves a 
cordial welcome at the hands of the Kashmir tourist. 
It is fully up-to-date in its practical information and 
ciuite abreast of the latest changes in routes, condition 
of the road, and tariff rates. It is not tex) much to 
say that no intending visitor to Kashmir or the neigh- 
bouring regions can do without this absolutely indis- 
pensable guide. We have only one friendiv criticism. 
The section dealing with books on Kashmir and the 
other countries dealt with, in the work under notice, 
should be carefully revised in the next edition and the 
information given on the suliject in the Preface should 
be incorporated in the proper place. 


MOTORIST’S HAND-BOOKS AND GUIDES. 

Official “Motor Guides” to Indian Provinces: — 

(.'V) Agra and Oudh, (B) The Punjab, (C) Behar and 
Orissa, (D) Central Provinces and Berar, and 
(E) Bombay Presidency. 


1/1 

“Motor Club” Guides: — (A) South Indian Motor 
Union Guide, (Bj Western India Automobile Associa- 
tion Hand-Book, (C) Automobile Association of Bengal 
Guide 

The first hand-bo.jk dealing with motoring in India 
was, to our knowledge, India for the Motorist, put 
toget’ner 'oy ilr. Charles Watney and Mrs. Herbert Lloyd 
and issued in 1913 by “The Car, Illustrated,” Ltd. 
162, I'all Mall, London, S. W.J. Since then though 
the literature of tlie su'oject has grown apace, no com- 
prehensive manual, covering the whole of India, has 
been published so far. But in this interval, variou.s 
Provincial Governments have compiled e.xcellent route 
and road-books — the earliest of which was that issued 
by the Agra and Oudh Secretariat, so far back as 1910, 
and which has since appeared in many later editions. 
The next Provincial hand-bjok was Mr G. F. Hearne’s 
short yiotor-Car Guide (19171, which was replaced bv^ 
the nioie comprehensive Motor Guide for the Punjab, 
issued by Punjab Secretariat in 1920. In 1926 there 
appeared the Motor Guide to the Central Provinces 
and Berar, followed (m the same year) by the IMotor 
Guide to the Province of Behar and Orissa, and in 
1927 by the Motor Guide to the Presidency of Bombay. 
Thus five of the nine major provinces now possess 
elalxirate motor guides and hand-books is.sued bv the 
Secretariats of the Local Governments of the provinces 
named ab.ive. 

Of the non-official publications enumerated 
at the top, all the three have been compiled 
end pubh.shod by motoring clubs — the ii'estern 
India Automobile Association (16, Bank Streei, 
Bombay), the South Indian Motor Union (Madras) and 
the Automobile Association of Bengal i.'s7-.\. Park 
Street, Calcutta'. The South Indian Union’s Guide 
was issued in 1916, the Western India Association 
Hand-book in 1922, and the second (revised and 
enlarged) edition of the Automobile Association of 
Bengal’s rouriiic; Guide in 1927. The first two of 
these deal with Western and Southern India respec- 
tively, while the scope of the third is more compre- 
hensive, as it sketches detailed itineraries of the 
Calcutta — rc.shawar and the Calcutta, Bombay through 
routes, and the subsidiary nuites to Simla and Kashmir. 
It brings up-to-date, in it.s sketches of the routes dealt 
with, the information embodied in earlier works like 
Lt.-Col. Newell’s Ambala to Peshavaar hv Motor-Car, 
issued in 1917. It is also planned on a larger scale 
than the others and give.s much useful information — 
descriptive, historical and practicaL Ev reason of its 
range and variety, it will serve to fulfil the purposes 
of a general hand-book to the motorist, for the greater 
part of Northern and Western India. Used in con- 
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nection with the latest official route-book — that for the 
liombay I'resiJeiicy — it should suffice to serve the 
object of the average motor tourist in this country. 
The Bojiibjy Motoi triiidi: is planned on a compre- 
hensue scale. It describes the principal routes and 
roads and the places of interest therein, gives detailed 
practical iiiformatiun and large scale maps of town, 
and sketches over four hundred routes. The non- 
omcial ioioiiig (riiidc and the official i:o»ihay iiuiJc 
should be kept handy by all motorists as they UsefulR 
supplement each other. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL AND AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
CAL LITERATURE. 

The Empress Marie of Russia and Her Times. Bv 
Vladimir 1‘oliakofi. iThornton Buttc-rworth, Ltd., 
15, Bedford Street, London, W. C. el 1927 

The biography of the Empress Marie of Russia is 
a necessary complement to that of her sister, the late 
Queen Alexandra. Mr. Poliakoff’s book depicts a 
great, good, and charming lady in the marvellous 
setting of the Russian Imperial Court. A .good 
daughter, a loving wife, a tender mother — the Empress 
seems to have found the secret of perennial youth 
in her buoyant and delightful nature. Her tragic and 
tremendous losses have not shaken her courage or her 
fidelity to the faithful few. Mr. Poliakoff’s book has 
two outstanding merits. Eirstly, it reveals the hitherto 
underestimated political influence of the Empress 
Marie and her activities as a worker in the field of 
hygiene and education, and as a champion of women. 
.Secondly, it depicts with .great in.sight the typicall.i 
Russian struggle between the Empress Marie, repre- 
senting Western sanity and culture, and the young 
Isarilsa, who, overshadowed by the infanums 
Raspoutin, stood for fanaticism. Mr. Poliakoff has 
produceil not merely the portrait of an essentially 
lovable personality, but also a vivid picture of that 
strangely evolving Rii.ssia in which the Empress ilarie 
passed ,so many chequered years. He is fully qualified 
to do this. As one of the leading political writers, he 
is fullv (|ualified for the purpose, while his faniilv has 
played an important part in Russian affairs for several 
generations. He has drawn largely on oritbiml docu- 
ments made accessible by the Russian Revolution, 
including the Diary of Nicholas II and his bfxik merits 
appreciation at the hands of all students of contem- 
porary Russian history, 


E.vperiences of a Literarj Man. B\ Sieplieii 
Gwynn. iThoriuoii Butterworch, Ltd, 17, Bcdlord 
btreet, Loudon, W. C. a) 1907. 

Mr. Gw'yuu was a versatile man of lelKrs belore 
he was an fri^h politician, aiui llie^e iiieiii a; -- .o.li- 
tlie period of his life closing with his eleitioii bu 
Galway m November, ig o, after --cciics wliieh n..id 
like something out of Leter's no.eU. He tan re. '..11 
most of the notabilities, obLi iiid loimeer, of hteia..^ 
London about the turn of tlic .entiiry, but b.fore th it 
he had known the chiefs of his own geneioii 'n m 
Ireland, not.ibly W. B Yeats ami '.V E iiid aL , 
earlier celebrities, yiahafly ami Tyrrell, it- ,i- Wsll 
as .scholars, and the still more famous talker, Eatlier 
Healy of Bray This part of the bi.x.k is ilistmctiy 
interesting In Eoinkm he 'kelih.es the Yellow lb- 
set in the last dais of their vogue, and Maurice He .leU 
from the first rise of his reputation onwards ; E. 
Lucas and iT K, Che'tcrt''n are seen with vcr_, 
friendly intimacy as young men, Yeats receives 
ciiticism 1 and there is mudi amusing reminisccnce 
of the first descent of the Irmh pl.,\er~ up'.n L'.ndon. 
Special importance is given to the study of Stephen 
Phillips, whom Mr. Gwynn knew as a Loniradc. 
--'.nother full-length portrait is that of Mary Kingsley, 
the traveller, most humorous and least feminine of 
uonien. .\lt .'gethcr, IMr Owyniu'' reniiiil'Cen cs 
should attract wide attention and appeal to a large 
circle of readers. 

Chit. Chat. By Lady .VugUsta Eane. (Thornton 
l.utterworth. Ltd., 15, Bedfr.rd Street, London, W. C. :i 
1927 - 

Lady Augusta Fane is the sister of the Earl of 
Stradbroke, Governor of T'iitoria; she is also the niece 
of the famous .Vdiniral Rons wIki first inlroiliKed horse- 
lacing into .VU'tralia. In a trlnnie covering a period 
of over one hundred .and thirty tears, and .row. led 
with rtcolle-i tioiis of English sport and socuil lUe, 
she ,gi\es an account of lier grand-father’s eisit to 
Eiance during tlie Revolution; anecdotes of Irt faihec 
during the Peninsular Wars, and .ktails of ccal hfe 
m Brussels in o'!!'. Her descriptions of her own life 
be.gin with childhood in iSbs, and include visits to 
Miss Agnes Strickland, Sir .Samuel and Ladv Baker, 
and other famous peojde of that lati-M! bnil\ '.ugiist , 
Fane’s recollections of .sporting life are of particular 
interest. She hailed from iilelton, and she gives 
sketches of Leicestershire sporting life, Reminis- 
lences of the Quorn, the Bclvoir, and of Mr ITinie'.s 
famous hounds are included. The hook finishes with 
descriptions of travels in America and Canada 
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i'htmgh intended primarily for light reading, the book 
is a useful contribution to contemporary social historr-. 


Four Years Beneath the Crescent. By Rafael de 
Xogales. iCharlco Scribner's Sons, Londoiil 19^7. 

Rafael de Xogales was Inspector-General of the 
Turkish forces in Armenia and iNIilitary Goternor of 
tile lygyiitian Siiiai during the T\'orld War. The 
account of his career as recorded by himself has been 
rendered into Huglisli from the Spanish and issued 
with an Introduction from the pen of Tt. -Colonel 
iidward Davis, formerly Alilitary Observer with the 
British forces in Talestine. The author has a historic 
lineage as he is the grandson of the Spanish noble- 
man who espoused the cause of South American 
indepemlence and became one of the liberators of 
\ ene/uela. The trail of the sword beg'an for Xogales 
Bey himself when he was a boy, in Cuba, and it has 
led him through South American jutigles ; along the 
border and into the stony hills of northern Mexico; 
to Tort Arthur, where he was wounded, to Korea; 
and, du-ing the World War, into the Xear East. To 
those who seek excitement in the brilliant exploits 
of the “soldier of fortune,” X'ogak-.s Bey has presented 
adventures which challenge in dash .and colour the 
tivid sketches of fiction For the serious student of 
the distressing lap.ses which feature the progress of 
civili/c'lion, the olfers unbiased and ruthless comment 
"’s to racial antipathies and clashes in the N’ear and 
Middle East. Especially illuminating are In's observa- 
tions as to the Armenian massacres, -everal of which 
he witnessed. The lover of exiiuisite word pictures, 
the deiotce cf talcs of travel, the connoisseur of 
riducobgical and historical side-light' — all these will 
fnd in Xogales Bey a kindred spirit whose remark- 
able il.Tir f'-r investigation is happily reinforced hy 
a pen which is facile in expres-ion and kaleidos- 
ci.pic in contrasting brilliant colors. The Ixiok is 
truly a perennial feast. 


Indian Statesmen. (G. Natesan Co., Madras) 
1927 . 

Sir John Woodburn. By ITis Daughter, (.\rthiir 
A Stockwell, Ltd., to, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C.) 
19^7. 

Iihihiii Sfatcsi,ii’n is another of IMessrs. X'atesan'.s 
useful publications. It is an illustrated collection of 
seventeen excellent biographical sketches of as many 
eminent Indians, who have distinguished themselves 
as the Dewaiis or Chief Alinisters of various States in 


this country, in the last and the present centuries. 
The administrators dealt with include Salar Jang, 
Jang Bahadur, Dinkar Rao, Rangaeharlu, Seshadri 
Iyer, Madhava Rao, Shahabuddin, Lakshman Jaggaii- 
nath, Romesh Dutt, Sashiah Sastri, Parmananddas, 
Oodeshanker, Pratap Singh and Kishen Prasad. 
Others will no doubt be dealt with in the next edition. 
The book ought to find large circulation at present 
in view of the great interest being displaved in the 
fortunes of Indian States. . . Sir John Woodburn was 
the Lt.-Goveraor of Bengal from 1S9S to igog. The 
biographical retrospect of his career compiled by his 
daughter is a useful addition to Anglo-Indian biogra- 
phical literature. 


RECEXT LITERATURE OF DRAMA AXD 
THE-YTRE. 

Literature in the Theatre. By W. .V. Darlington. 
(Chapman and Hall, Ltd , London) 19^6. 

Mr. W. A. Darlington is a well-known novelist, 
P'laywright and dramatic critic of the Daily Tch’graplt. 
In his collection of essays entitled Litcialitrc in t'l’.a 
Theatre he examines and appraise.s the various ten- 
dencies of the modern stage, examining them not only 
in the light of contemporary taste and fashion, but 
also from the point of view of historr . There are 
chapters among others on The Brothers Capek, 
Personality and Temperament, Stage English, The 
Stage Actress, Academic Criticism, James Agate and 
Granville Barker, What the Public Wants, and On 
Being Criticised. There is much in these essays to 
interest the general reader as well as the student of 
the art of drama and the stage. Though they had 
already appered in jouruals, they dc-erved being 
given a permanent form and are all the better for 
their having been altered, re-arranged and in nianv 
cases re-written. 


The Playgoers’ Hand book to the English Renais 
sauce Drama. By .Vgnes Ylackeiizie. (Jonathan Cape, 
30, Bedford .Square, London) 1927. 

A brief study of the Elizabethan drama, written 
not so much for the man of letters as for the ni.in of 
the theatre, whether profe'Sional or amateur, was 
I adly needed, ihe TJa}id-hook contain' an essav on 
the Elizabethan type of play considered not as a 
failure to anticipate Ibsen, but as an autonomou.s 
art form w ith qualities of its own ; a critical survey 
of English drama before 1642, and a chapter on 
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the production of these plays at tile present time. 
The lx>ok will be found useful b_\ sliuieuts of the 
subject. It IS planned on a comprehensive scale and 
deals pretty fully with the Khzabclhan plav and 
with Shakespeare’s predece~s(irs, seniors, com- 
panions, juniors, and the influence of the lilizehcthan 
play on the modern stage. Fue appendices, 
including one on “sonic useful b .oks’’ add materially 
to the uscfuhiess of the work. 


The Twentieth Centiirj Theatre. By Frank Vernon. 
(G. Harrap S: Co., Ltd., 39 — _,i, Parker Street, ICings- 
'vay, London, \V. C. el igeo. 

ilr. Frank Vernon's LuCiificfl; Century TIu'atre is 
an excellent short study of a great subject, ilr. John 
Drinkwater, who introduces the book, says that in 
Mr. Vernon, we “at once recognize a critic who knows 
what he is talking about.” That is not a small thing, 
to begin with. L'ext, the author seems to possess a 
thorough grasp of his subject. He is well tersed in 
the literature of the modern stage and has brought 
to bear upon his treatment a sense of proportion and 
a critical acumen of no mean ..rder. The r-snlt i^ a 
study which is at once instructive and interesting. 
The author’s conclusion at the end of his survey is 
tinged with optimism. He says that “Drama as the 
characteristic artistic expression of our times puts up 
a winning fight against its only possible competitor — 
the novel.” 


Play Production for Every One. By ^fonica Ewer. 
(The Labour Publishing Company, Ltd., 3S, Great 
Ormond Street, London, W. C. i) 1936. 

Monica Ewer’s book — Play Production for Every 
One — is commended by the famous tragedienne, Mi-s 
Sybil 'I'hfirndike, in tiie i-c.urse of t’ne Introduction she 
contributes, as one “which gices \aluable hints on 
the technical side and suggestions of everv kind for 
the inexperienced, .\part from the work of the pro- 
ducer, the actor, the stage manager and the propertv 
master, the book deals with the subjects of li.ghting, 
.scenery, costume and effects, and a useful bibleography 
is appended, which increases the utility of the book. 
It should interest all votaries of the cult of the stage. 


Introduction to the Heading of Shakespeare. Bv 

F. A. Boas. (Oxford University Press, Bombay and 
Oxford) 1927. 


ilr. F. A. Boas’s Introduction to the Rcadiny 01 
Sliakci[>care is the latest \oluine in the serie.-. ot 
“World's Manuals,” a long, cniic.d and apprcOaiicc 
notice of which appeared 1 i-l cc.ir in tlic i I .nc.ii.'id i 
Revicic. The author disarms criticism b\ ik- hiring 
in the Preface that his Issok “does not seek to compete 
with Dowdeu’s classic Ii'Ii’lI. ’ F .r all lli.i’., it will 
be found highly useful by the student ot Shake speare 's 
diamas and poems It embodies much inn 'riiniioii 
<jf eery great value and the sh at bibliireruphc ;s 
particularly helpful. 


Aristotelian Theory of Comedy. By T.aiie Ccxjper. 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford) 1926. 

Professor I.ar.c Cooper— who holds the chair of 
English language and literature in the Cornell Uni- 
versity — has produced a highly erudite work in his 
Aristotelian I'hcory of Comedy, with an adaptation 
of the Poetics and a tramslation of Tiaciatus Coislini- 
antiS. Aristotle’s Poetics is justly regarded as the 
classical work on Tragedy, but Professor Lane Cooper 
has extracted from it much valuable information on 
Comedy and presented it with a rich and rare scholar- 
ship and remarkable lucidity. The book is intended, 
says the authiir, both for the student and the general 
reader. Whether the latter will apply himself to the 
book is more than we can say, hut the student will 
be richly rewarded by a perusal of Professor Lane 
Cooper’s illiiminating book. 


RECEXT FICTIOX : ORIGIXAL AXD 

translated. 

.An Indian D.ay. By ICdward Thonitjson. f.Mfred 
.\. Knopf, London) 1927. 

Mr. Edward Thompson’s An Indian Day is a work 
of ficTion which may lie commended to Indian readers. 
An Indian Day may be described as a counterblast to 
-'ll'. !•:. .M. F'oi'stir's much-talke,! Pu'w\ii,o’ to India. 
a true picture of the relationship of the British and 
the Indians. It tells the story of Vincent Hammar 
who, hating given the \erdict in a big case in favour 
of the Indian, has lost popularity and has coiise<iueiit- 
1 > been moved to a small up-country station. While 
delineating the love-story of Flamar and Hilda 
Mannering, the author shows the actions and re-actions 
of the British and the Indian against a background of 
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fcxtiatriim.irv he.iuty. Here we meet esery kind of 
in'Ii\idaal m the ^er\ice of the country, from the 
Collect- T to the missionary in charge of the jungle 
station, whose wile and child pay fatadly for his 
demotion. The whole book is a vivid and complex 
pictuie of modern India, and of the way the country 
grips the man whose life has been given to her service. 
It is a work which cannot fail to interest and hold 
all who have the problem of India at heart. The 
:,uth r’s -.t\le is charming, and though he develops 
scenes of pathos and poigrancy on the one hand and 
rollicking humour on the other, he never loses unity 
in liiversitv, and the central love theme is steadily 
kept in \ icw. The election at Vishiingram vividly 
recalls liatanswill in Pickii-'ick. .lltogether An Indian 
Pav is ■ lie of the best books in the literature of .\ngIo- 
Indiaii fiction. 


Tragedies of Eastern Life. By Lim Boon Keng. 
(The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai, China) 19^7. 

Dr. Lim Boon Keng — President of the .\moy Uni- 
versity-deals, in this book, with conditions with which 
he is familiar, due to his long residence in the Straits 
Settlements. The book depicts the lives of the Chine.-e 
and other settlers of several decades ago in their 
relations with the natives of a thriving village on the 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. In particular, it 
narrates the life-story of one Ah Pat, a Chinese, wno 
has became a wealthy and influencial personage in 
that coastal village, but whose wealth and influence 
are very quickiv and unjustly reduced to ashes through 
a serie.s of family misfortunes and particularly through 
the malignant forces of racial antagonism. The book 
is intended as an Introduction to Social Psychology. 
But apart from its scientific purpose, the story as 
siuh thrilling and full of oriental flavor, and local 
col ur. Svver.il threads of love affairs run together 
; ml the conflict of interest and prejudice brin.gs dis- 
aster to almost all the characters concerned. 
Idohamniedaiis, B'urnpeaiis, Chinese and other .settlers 
are am ng the character.'., and they all seem to be 
doomed to suffer either from their own wrong-doings 
or from the- blind workings of I''ate. It is, indeed, a 
tragic storv, but intensely exciting. To tho.se 
interested in social and racial psychology, and who 
w ish to know the conditions of the Chinese immigrants 
in the South Sea regions, and why it is that the 
Chinese are often victimized as the result of racial 
conflict, the book is invaluable. That the .story is 
actuallv based upon real life, although the characters 
are all fictitious, adds still more to the ,«i,gnificance of 
the work as a social document. 


The Christmas Heretic and Other Stories. By 
Rev. J. Hdgar Park, D.D. (The Pilgrim Press, 
14, Beacon Street, Boston, U.S.-l.) 1907. 

Dr. Park’s collection of three stories glows with the 
tiue spirit of Christmas. Slightly reminiscent of 
Dickens’ “A Christinas Carol,” the style, however, is 
more sparkling, delightfully humorou-, and refreshing. 
The characters are the sort of people which nia’ue up 
one’s neighl-iorliood to-day in -\merica. Each story- 
leaves the reader in a mellow mood, chuckling, and 
somewhat thoughtful. Read aloud their beauty and 
worth are do-ably appreciated. Perhaps an outstanding 
charm lies in the delightful denouement of each stoiy 
— most surprising and of which no hint is given until 
it is sprung unexpectedly — or rather one might say 
uiisuspectedly. Dr. Park, the author, is the new 
President of Wheaton College, going there after a most 
.successful Congregational pastorate at Xewton, 
Massachusetts. He has long been famous for the 
beauty of his language, and for the spirit and force- 
fulness of his sermons and stories. 


Before Scotland Yard. Collected by Peter Haworth. 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford) 19^7. 

Jlr. I’eter Haworth — Senior Lecturer in English in 
the University of Bristol — has brought together in his 
anthology called Before ScofU'ind Yaid an excellent 
collection of classic tales of roguery and detection 
tanging from the ancient Hebrew and Greek to 
modern times. There are in all twenty-five very- 
interesting short stories. Of the ancient and 
medieval ones, w-e have two from the Apocrypha, one 
from Herodotus, five from the Gesta Rontanoruiii , two 
from Jnaii Manuel, two from ‘T'reuch Traditional”, 
one each from Roccacio, Grinini, Thomas ilurner 
and William Painter. Of the medern ones, there is 
one each from Defoe, Voltaire, Schiller, De Quinev 
aiid tw-o from Dickens. They all deal with knavery-, 
roguery- and detection and the book is a fascinating 
anthology- of the subject it deals with. 


The Heptameron : .By Margaret of Xavarre; Sasha: 
By .\Iexander Kuprin ; In Monte Carlo : Bv Henrv 
Sienkiew iecz ; and Boutshe the Silent: Bv I. L. Peretz. 

Stanley I'aul & Co., Ltd., .S, Emlsleigh Gardens, 
Upper Woburn, Lond-m, X. W.) 1027. 

The above four volumes are the latest additions 
to the “International Library” of fiction — the previous 
issues in which have been noticed by us in terms 
of appreciation. The first book in the list is a 
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European classic ;ind lias been well edited for the 
present Series . The second — Sasha — is the translation 
of a famous Russian wo'rk with a Preface by Mr. 
J. A. T. Lloyd III Monte Carlo is an ecjually famous 
work from the pen of perhaps the greatest Polish 
novelist Biiutsiie the Silent is a translation from the 
Yiddish, by ^ne v. ho ;s dese'ribed, by Dr. A S. Rappo- 
port in his I'reface, as "the most powerful and most 
I'nropean o; Yiddish authors.” All these books are 
notable adiditioiis to the "International Library” and 
should ajipea! to lovers of good and classical conti- 
nental fiction. 


The Jewel of Malabar. By Donald Sinderby. 
(John Murra_v, Albemarle Street, Loudon) 1927. 

“The iilopla Rebelliin” — as it is .generally called — 
of igai 'is a sad and sorrowful episode in our contem- 
porary affairs in this country, and it were much to 
be wished that it was not dragged into needless pro- 
minence, e.vcept in the pages of impartial history. 
But Mr. Donald Sinderby has thought otherwise and 
has chosen to \icave its iucideuts in the form of a 
novel, called The jeteel of Malabar. The story is 
planned t'H the model of the avera.ge .Tnglo-Indian 
work of nctsn — namely one in which the Indians and 
tile British are both utilized as characters. The plot 
of the stcr\ IS simple and interesting, and the local 
colour of Malabar is pirominent. Considering the 
events dealt with, there are at places things by no 
means pdea-ant, but the book as a whole is com- 
mendable a- a good type of An.glo-Iiidian novel. Sir 
John Beiiueville is the hero of the store and its theme 
is the hero’s love for a beautiful Xayar girl, who -e 
betrotlied wa- killed by the dloplahs while on duty 
under Sir John The account of the struggle in the 
latter’s mind between his passion and his racial 
feeling is well dale and it is no blame to the author 
if he finds it necessary to cut the Gordian Knot at 
the end in somewhat drastic fashion Altogether a 
.good story well worth readin.g 


RECENT TEXTS, TRAXSLATKTXS, REPRINTS 
AXI) ANTHOLOGIES. 

Da.sturd=Ushshaq. Edited by R. S. Greenshields, 
I.C.S Retd fl.uzac S: Co, .)6 Great Russell .Street, 
London, \V.C i) 1917. 

• Tlr. R. S. Greenshields has done well in utilizing 
his leisure in bringing out a carefully-collated text 
of the Dastur-!-Ushsliaq by Muhammad A’^ahya-ibn 


Sibak, a distinguished Persian writer of the dltceiitli 
etntuiw The Pastui is a iiui.'turei odk.gi'rical 
romance) of about five thousand couplet', w't'i head- 
ings in rhymed prose and it deals with the store of 
Princess Husii iBeauty) with prince Dil illcart 
Husn is the daughter of Ishk iLovt-i and Dil the -on 
ot Akl (Rcasoni and the poem is a cbiuble allegore — 
simple Ibascd on piliysical) and nie-tu.d iba~ed ta.i 
spiritual! (uialit'cs of the search ot ihe luuran lu.art 
for beauty and love Lovers of cbi'sic.d Per- an 
literature will be grateful to Mr. Grcen-lneld- for h'- 
presenting them with 'O wcll-editci! a text and - 1 
well got-up ti volume 


Sadi's Tavyibat. Translated by alie late' .■'ir 
Lucas Kin.g, Kt., C S.I., LL D. (Luzac & Co , :fi Great 
Russell Street, London, W'.C. i; 102-. 

The late Sir Lucas King's tram-Iation into English 
prose of the oucs of the great I'er~ian ; oet — .''hei’icli 
(MuslihudJui Sadi Sliirazi — will be welcomed by a 
large circle of readers. Sir Lucas who wa- a I’rofes'or 
of .Arabic and Persian in the Uuiver.-ity of Diibl 11 was 
a scholar of distmetmn. Dr. R, .A Nichol~oii — who 
introduces to the reader the look under notice — com- 
mends It as follows; — “In my opinion it represents 
Ins (the translator’s' most orig’nal contribution to 
oiiental scholarship and is in itself a remark- 

able achievement.” Cuming fr.-m the Sir Thomas 
Adams’s Pn fc-sor of .Arabic in the Enivi-rsitv of 
Cambridge, it is high praise, but our own t.XaUiniatio'i 
of the renderin.g has satisfied Us that Dr. Nichol-on's 
appreciation is none too higli-pitciicd We agree tint 
this tolume is a notable tcldition to ,\iiglo-lVrsi ri 
literature. 


The Ten Princes. Translated hy Arthur W'. Rnk-r. 
(rn-versity of Chicago Press, Chica.go, Illinois, 

V. S. A. I lyap 

Eollowir.g upon the heels of his translation of the 
Pdiichtantra, Air. Arthur Ryder’s race translation rT 
Daiidin s only prose novel is \’crc welcome. It 
relates how Kajavahana and nine companion princes 
-et forth to cdiupicr the world. But when Ra.iavahana 
disappears, the other nine scatter b . tinf; liiiii ,iml 
CtK h meets with .gay adventures in the c'cuirse of 
which he .gains a throne and a lady. Tlicse picaresiiuc 
adventurers are plahily not Sundae -school heroes. 
They are accomplished rascals who win the reader’s 
senipathy by their lack of the iiienner vices and 
virtues. Alive with action, written in a stvle which 
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falls \\ ith novel charm on western ears, this book 
tlie lavish resources of loftv art with no 
otlier dtsis;!! except the entertainment of the truly 
cultivated.” The author, nlio is one of the greatest 
stylists in Sanskrit jjrose, flourished in the latter 
half of the seventh Christian centurc . He was the 
naister of a h'nipid style vhich has not been lost in 
tile translation, and f: r which we can not be to ) 
grateful to the translator. The book is a distinct 
acquisition to .\nglo- Sanskrit literature. 


The Renaissance, he Arthur, Count Gubinean 
Introduced by Dr. Oscar Levy, (George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 4.1 filuseum Street, Loudon, W.C i 1927. 

The new pocket eilitiou of Count G..bineau's 
Renaissance is distinctly welcome, as the first and 
hiih.erto th.e la-t appearance of it, in Lnglish, was so 
far back as 1913. It is written on a novel plan — in 
the form of dialogues — and it is a work to read and 
cherish, being the product of the brain of .1 di.stin- 
guislicd Trench thinker and scholar. Dr. Levy states 
that ‘‘it was left to Gobineau to give us a true 
hist rical and poetical picture cf the Renaissance, 
such as none of his or our own contemporaries wa.s 
able to give to the world. Himself a scholar, a poet, 
a sculptor, and likewise an ambassador, he was so 
nearly related to that glorious Italian age and its 
versatile genius, that an insight into the period and 
into the character of us leading spirits came to him 
naturally and instinctively.” Xor does this work lack 
a distinguished linglish sponsor. After reading the 
friginal, none other than George 'Meredith wrote to 
a correspondent ; — ‘‘I have not for long read aiiything 
so good.” A book so prause worthy dcserws wide 
cppreciation and large ciri-ulation and we have much 
pleasure in commending it to our readers. 


A Historj of Modern Kurope (1789 — 1920). By Sir 
Richard Lodge and D, B. Horn (John Murray, 
Albemarle .Street, W.) 1927. 

Sir Richard J.odge's Modem Europe ha.s been the 
standard text-book foi the student e\er sinic its finst 
appearance in 1879. I'he present reprint of the third 
and last section (i;So — 1870), has liecn successfully 
supplemented by four new chapters contributed by 
Mr. D. B, Horn, in which he has covered the period 
since 1878 to 1920. Ill a i'oreword., contributed by Sir 
Richard Lodge, he says that Jlr, Horn ‘‘lias achieved 
a remarkable feat in compressing into four chapters 
the varied events of so notable a period in Ruropeau 


history.” We feel sure that the book in its present 
form will continue to appeal to students of the period 
it covers as about the best manual of the subject, for 
it is exceedinglv well put together. 


Anthology of Modern Indian Poetr\. Edited by 
Gwendoline Goodwin, ijoi.n M'c.rray, Albemarle 
Street, London, W.) 1927. 

The Anthology of Modern Indian Poetr'y is one of 
the latest additions to Mr. Murray's excellent ‘‘Wisdom 
cf the East” series. It is, we think, the first collec- 
tion of its kind and the compiler’s effort deserves 
acknowledgment. A large field of great interest has 
been successfully tapped and the little book comprises 
much riches in a short compass. It should appeal to 
a large circle of readers both in India and in countries 
where there is any interest in the study of Indian 
literature and culture. 


The Bhagvad Gita. By Annie Besant. (G. \. 

Xatesau & Co., Aladrasj 19:7. 

Among the priceless teachings that may be found 
in the great Hindu epic of the Mahahltarata , there is 
none so rare and precious as the Bhagavad 
Gita. Innumerable translations of this great classic 
have appeared since the days of Warren Hastings, but 
ilrs. Besant’s rendering, first issued in 1007 and 
frequently reprinted since, is designed tc preserve the 
spirit of the original, especially its deeply devotional 
tone; while at the same time it .gives .tu accurate 
translation reflecting the strength and terseness of the 
Sanskrit. Ninety -five thousand copies . f tliis .sacred 
scripture of the Iliiulus m iNTrs. Be-ant’s English 
rerrderiirg have alreadv beetr sold and now another ten 
thoirsand copies of this astorrishingly cheap hook are 
issued for the berrefit of the public. The text of the 
slokas is printed in Devana.garr character, arrd the book 
ought to secure a wide cin illation. 


Selections from George Borrow. Editeil bv W. XT. 
William.s iMethuen & Co., Ltd , 30, lU'cx Street, 
London, W. C.) 1927. 

Air. W. E. William’s SeIectiot:s of long passages 
from Borrow illustrates the qualities which made him 
one of the most notable and singular of the Victorians. 
The extracts cover all the phases of his rich and 
eccentric life; his childhood and youth, his vaga- 
bondage with the gipsies, his travels in Spain, and 
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his later wanderings in V.'ales ; and some specimens 
are included also of hi^ trenchant and provocative 
criticism. The introduction includes a biography and 
an analysis of the peculiar merits and defects of this 
“uuclassifiable genius.” .Altogether a capital com- 
panion fot loiers of horrou. 


RRCRNT UTKKA'U’RK OF INDIAN TRAVKT. 

Jesting Pilate. B> Aldous Huxley. (Chatto .N 
Windus, Dondon) 1927. 

ilr. Aliious Huxley's fi'shii" Pilate is a diary of a 
journey to and in India. It originally appeared as a 
scries of articles in the London Nation. But they 
V. ^re wirth while being given a permanent foim, and 
we are ,glad they have now been so i.ssueil. Nr. 
Huxley is a well-known writer — thoughtful and 
couragefius of lonvietion. The record of his impres- 
sions is, therefore, not only siU'ge-tive and thought- 
provoking, but marked by prai-eworthy candour, rare 
freshness of outlook and correctness of perspective 
The result is a rcmarkalile work — one of the very best 
written on the India of to-day. Take the following 
f's a sample : — “Nost linglislunen, who love India, 
will tell you that they love Indians. For peasants, 
workmen, sepoys, servants, they feel nothing but a 
benevolent and fatherly affection. They greatly 
admire the orthodo.x Brahmin, who thinks it wron.g 
to cross the seas. . . Still greater is their admiration 
for the Rajput noble— that picturesijue survival from 
the a.ge of chivalry. The only class of Indians you 
find they object to are tliose who have received a 
western cduciti-.n — the Knglishmnn’s rivaWand woidd- 
he supplanter.” This is plain speaking which is 
tiuly refreshing but, as stated above, Nr. Huxley's 
angle of \i„ir>n is remarkably accurate and his survey 
c.f current Indian question is characterized by accuracy 
and precision. It would thus be seen that /csfi»,g 
Pilate is not a hook planned on the model of Laurence 
Sterne, But rather on that of Arthur Young. As such 
—apart from its exceedingly well-written de.scriptive 
sketches of the scenes and sights of India — the book 
deserves careful consideration for its strikin.gly 
Ihought-coiiipelling comments on and criticisms of 
the present political and social conditions in this 
country. 


India By Air. By the Rt. Ilon’ble Sir Samuel 
Hoare. (Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd , 39, I’aternoster 
Row, London E. C. 4 and Bombay and Calcutta! 1927. 


As the title indicates. Sir Samuel Hoare (in his 
book called India by Air) describes his flight from 
London to Delhi, the first ever made between 
England and India in a civil machine, and 
points out the great Imperial uses to which 
civil and military- aviation can be put. The 
Introduction has been written by Lady- Tla.ud Hoare, 
who accompanied her husband, and thus became the 
first woman to fly from England to India. She 
describes the flight and the preparations for it from 
a woman 3 point of view-. The author endeavours to 
bring before his reader the sense of a .great Imperial 
purpose; the pomp of the princes of the East; the 
wild life of the desert; the work of the Air Force 
on the Nortli-IYest Froiit'er, and the appar'-’inh 
effortless certainty and efficiency of the British 
aeroplane which carried the party so swiftly over 
three continents. The book i.s one of the first batch 
of many- that will appear before long de.scribing the 
air route to India and journeys by aeroplane in this 
country, and it has, therefore, at present all the fresh- 
ness of a pioneer work. It will be found of great 
interest by that large circle of reader.s which is con- 
ctined in developing air-route between Europe and 
the East, 


An Uphill Road in India. By N. L. Christlieb 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 40, Nuseum Street, 
London, W. C. i) 1927. 

An Uphill Hoad in India is not, strictlv speaking, 
r Book of travel. In fact, it is by no means so, 
collected as the text has been (so the dedication 
conveysl fr,un correspondence between the author and 
a life-long friend of hers, who carefully preserved the 
wiiter’s epistles during a period of over twentv years. 
The book, we are told, “does not pretend to be a 
presentment of new facts concerning India,” but that 
“it is a .simple human recital of daily experiences 
among a much-loved Eastern people.” Such a 
statement in the Foreword frankly disar.n.s criticism 
As a record of every-day life of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women in South India, the book is 
of great interest. Perhaps the oriental colours of the 
canvas are the more attractive because the theme of 
the picture is human nature and a-pirations is the 
writer in her capacity a.s missionary has met it among 
village ^ folk and town people. Disappointments, 
difficulties, and struggles in missionary- life are shown 
to us as well as successes : we meet with laughter an.l 
tears, and the simple everyday stuff of w-hich human 
life is made, both in the East and the West. 
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RKCKN'l LITRRA'J'URF, OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

India’s Past. By I’rofesstjr .V. .V. MaccRniell 

{(>-'c£ord L'niversity I'ress, Boniliay, icj’y. 

India’s Past — the \Nurk of the Rmeritus I'rofe-'Sor 
of Sanskrit ill the I'niversity of U.xford — is a careful, 
aceiirate and, on the whole, inipartial and ■yiniiathetic 
server’ of Indian i.'in:;uayn‘s, hterattnes, rehyioii', 
philosophies and autitjiiities in i;eneral The work of 
of a ripe and er’udite scholar, 'ihe suininarv or outline — 
for such it is — deals fairly ,.(jrjiprehensively in about 
two hundred pages with the spiritual and intellectual 
history of India from the far-off epoch of the Indo- 
.Vryan ininiigratiou till the ajjpearance of the 
Europeans in the country some four < enturies linck. 
The author’s succe.ss m unfolding the roll of Indian 
history is clearly due to liis .nmplete mastery of the 
subject he deals with. The Ijook presents the results 
of the latest research in Indologv and 's to be coin- 
n. ended to th.e .general reader as a compendious .sketch 
of Indian antiquities. We know of no other work in 
Kn,gli,sh equally comprehensive, up-to-date and instruc- 
tive. 'file value of the work is eiilmnced b> the 
inclusion in it of the last two chaiAcrs which treat 
of the vernacular laiiguage.s of India and of then- 
literatures, of the awalieiiiiig do tl;c imp .r; ’iicc of tiie 
early religion, lan.guage and lilcrcliwc . I anciciu 
Iililia) am ui.g the scholars of liiirope .vd u tile men 
to whom this was due-- a subject not so fully dealt 
with in any other liook. A large number of excellent 
photo.graphs add to the utility of tins most nitcre'tin,' 
book, which ought to be carcfulb. studied liy all t - 
whom India means soii'ethiiig'. 'I'he .author deserw- 
the thanks of all such for iircsciiltii.g the fruits cf 
his long and hn mg stuily in so .issnnilablc- ,i b;rin, 
and it is to be sincerely hoped that this excecdiii.gh 
useful and remarkably liclpful work will coniniand in 
this country the lirculation it so richly inerit.s 


Warren Hastings’ Letters to Sir John Maepherson. 

Edited by Henry Dodw’ell, l\r..\. (Faber ^ Gwvar, Ltd. 
2.; Russell .Square, London, W.C. il 1927. 

Professor Dodwell’s edition of the letters of Warren 
Hastin,gs to Sir John Macplierson is a notable addition 
to iSth century .Vnglo-Imlian historical literature 
Whatever relates to the Indian a'lmniistratmn of 
Warren Hastin.gs is of .great historical interest and 
importance These hitherto iinpubbshed letters. i.j,i 
in number, addressed by Hastings to bis friend and 
coadjutor, John ISIacplierson anil preserved by the 
latter’s family, are now printed by their permission 
They throw much new light on the eients and per- 
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-onalities of the important \ears 1775 to 17.^7. 'riiec' 
fall into three groups ; the first group is niainlv con- 
eeined with the eeniflicting claims of the Nawab, the 
fiompuny, aii.I the Nawab's creditors, which led to 
Uie arrest and nnprisoi'inelit ot the (lovernor, Lord 
i'lgot, b> a sL-ctiou of his Louncil , the second with 
allairs in England, 1777-170 >, when the friends of 
Hastings Were doin.g cvervthing ill their power to 
support him against tlie persisie-nt attacks of the 
IMiiiistry ; vvliilc the third and longest group relates 
t.) the aliairs of Ben.gal, i7fii-i7.u], \,heii Tibupliersun 
•Ids ,a inemljer of the Supreme Council, and when 
sl’.ort informal notes were constantly bein.g e.\i hanged 
lictween the Governor-Oeiieral and his friend, ilany 
of these la-t, m> much more revealing than the long 
despauhes by wliieli Hastings is eUielly known, 
ile-serve to be set besaie- the letters to Mrs Ibistm.gs ; 
tiie-y show the- man as he appeared to his intiniute 
irieiids, with all extcnial foniiahlies laid aside Of 

i'rofe-ss,.r Hoihvell's (|i'a!ilie.itioiis ,is iditor of the 

books Uiere is no need to speak, and Ills colleclion 
■ L-e'ves i.iiclul atteiiluui 1 f those intcrestc’. in the 
uiiiirni -Ir.'tioii of Warren ila-liiigs 


I’anipai. i'y II. iMw.bn-on, 1 !■, 7- M i.sford 

I mier'U' I'l'es-, llomba.c 1 i'j:y 

This .uxolilU I'f tie 1,1 I 1 .t'Ji el I'aimpat .illil of 
tlie events le.uhii.g to it is a Ij.jok of great Iiistorical 
v.'due Written originally in I'ersiaii-tlie olTicial 
and court l.'ingii.ige- of that [lenod — by Kasin Raj 
Pan bt, who wa- present at the battle, the book was 
transl.Hed into b.iigdish by Lt -Col James Brown of 
i>ir.;qi!e in 1791, aiid has now been edited with an 
lull o luctiou, lutes .mil a] jiend.igs I,, profess, ,r 

II (. Rawliiisoii of the Indian Eiluealionnl .Service 
m the Western Presuleney. idle book is a distinct 
.icquisition to the sources now rendered accessible 
for the scientific stuih of the h: store of India in the 
baiter half of the eighteenth century 


Indians .Miroad. (Tin Imperial Indian Citizenship 
'.ssociation, Petit Building, 759 Ilurnb’. Road, Bombay; 

Indians Abroad is a big ami bulky \olutne and 
Contains carcfiilly-prepared historical sketch of the 
stru.ggles of the Indians in various parts of the 
British CoinmonweaUh. The s, er iiTl edition of the 
look, pul lished recently with a I'orcword froni the 
pen of ?dr K X.at.irajaii, i.anus tlic ~toi , of the 
South .'.friean struggle to the eve of the I'adilison 
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Liiijuin . Since then, we Innc l;ad the Ilabihullah 
deputati'-in and an agreed, it ■il'.ghtlv anihiguoiii:, 
ineinoranJiuu of compronii'e between the South 
African Goteninient and the ( '.overninent of India 
The Ijook now published A therefore not ([uite com- 
plete. When developments are in rajiid jirogress, it 
is impossible to keep the record i;ii-to-date in a book 
Indians Abroad is, huwcter, a thorough collation of 
the papers relating to the overseas jjroblein We are- 
given about 7 o pages of well-printed matter dealing 
with the hi'tciry of various Indian colonics in Africa, 
Canada, Australia, Xew Zealand, Iiji, and Kritish 
Guiana. Sir. S. G. \'a/e, oho has handled the paper- 
of the Imperial Citinenship Association, deserve' 
praise for the discrinunati' at and ability with whicli 
he has edited the book, which should command a 
large circulat'on and wide ajrpreciation amongst 
publicists interested in the welfare of Indians outside 
their own country 


The Consolidation of the Christian Power in India. 

Ey Alajor E. If. Easu, I Jf.S. Retd. (R. Chatterjee, 
01, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta i loep. 

iMajor Ilasu's Iatc-~t contribution to Indian history 
is modelled upon his previous work in five volumes, 
whicli we noti> ed last year in terms of appreciation. 
ITie condensed sketch now ottered should prove u~tfiil 
to a large circle of readers. Like its bulky 
predecL-'-or, the- work sh' tild be regarded as a source- 
book to inodorn Indian history. One may differ from 
tlie author’s conclusions, but his collection of data 
the author’.s couclusu ns, tiut his collection of data, 
so carefully br c.ight t'l.gether, deserves warm 
a ck nowle dgnient . 


OX THE EDITOR 'S 'I'.'vBLE : WISCELLAXEOI'S 
LITERATURE. 

In his Sc.T Piobh'ni in India ID. E Tarajtoret a!.i 
Sons & Co , 190, Hornby Road, Eonibay) rrofessor 
X', S. I'hadke lireaks new ground. Lie .gives straight- 
forward exposition of the sexual question, thorou.ghly 
constructive in tone, written in a popular vein, and 
at the same time scientifically sound and based on 
researches in ancient Indian wisdom. I'racticalli 
c\ery pdiasc of the 'cx question that tlie aterage 
jierson is interested in is discussed and niaiiv 
imiiortant facts and informative features are included 
that cannot be found in aiiv conteinporarv book on 


India. -Vni. ng these are the much coiifu'ed subjects 
if Ilc-rcditp, Hariagc, \'oliunar> rarclit-hood, .sles: 
I'untv, Sex b'diicati' ui and l-eimiiism Prof I'liadke 

las co'T'gc ti-!\ bmullcd a ikhcate subiLil, and 

ni -tcoier he h.is il. ige n d, bcaleiy, which i' more 
tkan can be said of a go "1 maiic writers In the 
eourse ol the Preface -a Inch -he ha- loiunbiUeil .Mr-. 
Sanger i- rite- —‘Tie treats the \ariou- problems in 
the light of nio'iern piractiCcd -cieiice lIi- ihapter eiu 
tlie \bn,iicc,tion of birth Control is especially sound 
and ele.irlv 'ijted Tile plea vh'ili tile autlior niake-s 
lc,r PTmenic ni images is the pie t of the far-sighted 
patrii t \'ari' Ills angles if tlie --cial siile of hirth 

C. nti'ol hate been treated b_\ the aulli'T in a niasterlp 
fashion I lie Sc.x Problems in Iiidi.i are lioubtle-ss 

much the 'anic fundanientallp as the problems o! 

. ti’er c'ountrie- But in the occiileiu an effort is being 
made to solve such problems fearlessly and honestly. 
Prof I'hadke has undertaken tliis task. I heartily re- 
commend his book to those who are seeking gnid.ance 
;d ng these hnes." We agree with Mrs. Sanger and 
Commend the book as a meritorious work which 
deserves appireciati on. 

-Mis.s .'fayo's Motlior India has evoked an effc-ctite 
icjoniiler from Mr. K Xatarajan, the very talented 
editor of the Indian .‘social Rctoinicr. It is called 
olotl'ci India . .1 RcioinJc) iXatc'an & C'o., Mailras., 
Originally published as a series of articles in the 
Rctointci, the bo iklet is a scathing expo,sure of the 
many mendacious allegations of Miss iMayu a, gainst 
tile cliaractcr and aspirations of the Indian people, 
and their social instituu.'Us Air Xatarajan charges 
Mi'S iNfayo for freely itululging in liali-triuh.s and 
even untruths without any attempt to verify them. 
The criticisms of Aliss Afayo’s book by Dr Alargaret 
Balfour, Lala Laipat Rai, Sir L' P. Ramaswami Aiyer, 
Rev I’opley, Sir Rabindranath Tagore and Alahatma 
Gandhi form valuable apj'tndices to this useful little 
Iiubhcatioii. ,Sir Rabindranath Tagore accuses her of 
“ilehberate untruthful iiTcspoiisibiliti ” Alahatma 
Gandhi coiiqiarcs her liook to the report of a Drain 
Insjiector I'he lion Air G. A. X'atisan, in the intro- 
duction to the liook, hopes that lliis exjiosure of “an 
atrocious iiijusiae to an ancient people" will go to 
some extent at least in leiiioiiiig “the niali.gnant 
contagion of race hatred” that has been projiogated 
by Ahss Alayo’s book, particukirli at a time when the 
Indian pieople are fighting for self rule. We coniinenj 
Air Xataraj.m’.s ji.iiiiphkt to all interested in ascer- 
t. lining the true state of affairs about India and thin.gs 
Indian. We sjiall notice later sonic- other books, which 
have appeared in refutation of Aliss Alayo’s hysterical 
publication. 
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One of the most commendable puhlisliing enter- 
prizes is Me-srs. Ilenn's “Sixpeiinv Library,” and 
alxiut the liest coiitrihini' lu to it is ilr. 11. Thoni])--'iii',s 
History of India. The (juality, st} le and practical 
efficiency of these new booklets, each on an important 
subject lead us to welcome enthusiastically an event 
in modern publication. Sir Rrnest Itcnn, to whose 
initiati\e this useful series is due, has hiniself con- 
tributed a volume of le-s than a h.undred paces on 
“Trade,” in which the urgent ])ri bleins of I'roduction 
and Distribution are discussed in a masterly f.ishion. 
Other experts write, in simple and direct manner, on 
their own subject. It wa' a happy thought to crive 
“INIyths of Greece and Rome” to Aliss Jane Harrison, 
one of the best classical scholars and a writer of 
singular charm. Sir George .\ston, the well-known 
lecturer in Xaval History, writes on “Xel.son.” 
Father Martindale writes on “The Reli,gions d the 
World.” Hr. iMaunce Baring, gives u= a bird’s eye 
\iew of French Literature, which will help both the 
man in the street and the student Mr Hilaire 
Belloc writes pungently on “Oliver Cromwell” and 
ditides the man from the legend. Ulr Janko Lavrin, 
whose psychological .studies of Go.gol and others have 
claimed wide attention, suncys Russian Literature. 
The little \nluire on Indian history is true to the l^est 
traditions of scholarship and \i e hate iictci read a 
more remarkable epitome (f the history of this 
country It is a book col.uired through. un with liberal 
ideas and rich with the iinagnutioii ,f a skilled artist: 
a book that both Indian and Kn.gli'h readers will 
enjoy. It is a little masterpiece, the cunning art of 
which deserves a Cordial welcome The research of 
the specialist will I'e olwious to the student; and the 
latest of modern theories and judgments are rendered 
available. An easy style will attract the avcra.ere 
reader who shrinks from anything serious or heavy. 
Altogetlicr the “Sixpenny Library” inaugurated by 
Messrs. Beun Ltd. iBouverie House, Fleet Street, 
London, K C.) merits high appicciation and wide 
circulation. 

We arc living in an age of literary tabloids and 
anthologies of prose and verse on all conceivable 
sutijects are the order of tlie day The three latc.st 
antliologie.s of Finghsh verse composed in different 
periods are ui) I^yjics fioni the Old .Sonty Boohs edited 
hv itlr. F. Duncan (George Routledge S; Sons. Ltd , 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, It C.l, 
lb) Ideto/ian Xaiiative Verse edited by Tlr. C. Williams 
(Oxford University Fress, Bombay) and (c) the 
Cainbtidyc Book of I^csser Pocis compiled by idr. J. C. 
Squire (Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, 
London, li. C.). Mr. Duncan’s compilation is essen- 


tially a collection of the finest “Singable Songs,’' 
selected mainly from the poets of the sixteenth, 
sewentetnth and eighteenth centuries and i.s a match- 
Lss repertory of the subject it deals with. Mr. 
William’s i-ulleetion i.s concerned not with Ivrics or 
songs bnt the best narrative verse of the Victorian 
age and is a very helpful anthology of the subject. 
'1 he Cambriilge University anthology is de.,igned to 
be a supplement to such collectirns as The Oxford 
Bool: f Liiylish I'eise and '1 he Golden Treasurv, 

from which, for reasons of space, the nianv good 
i oeins by minor poets liad to be exclueled. Air. Squire 
Ills therefore begun I.y excluding the wcirk of the 
vieater poeus, and confining himself to the lesser 
ones — hence the title of the book. It is a \ery useful 
supplement to the well-known .general anthologies of 
Fnglish verse. 

The completion of ten years of BoDhevi.st regime 
in Russia has seen the publication of many books, of 
which not the least useful is Frofe.ssor K. T. Shah’s 
work — based on a series of lectures — called The 
Russian Exfei i)nent 'Taraporevala Sons & Co, Hornby 
Road, Bombay), 'riiough not intended a.s a systematic 
trcati-e, lliC'e lectures give a compact account of the 
Rn-sian Revedution since the Bolshevists came into 
I'ower, and of their doings since. In .spite of the 
lack of the nts essary material, I’rof Shah deals with 
this di.ficvlt subiect in a neat, and informative 
manner. After dealing with the causes .spread ov.er 
a century which bririight about the Revolution, he 
describe- the ewnts and circumstances, the men and 
motives, that ma.le up and keep up the Revolution. 
He then .gives an interesting account of the new 
ee'onoinic policy and the striking results achieved in 
five year.s '>y a change of front by the uncompromising 
coinmuni-ts into something more* acceptable to a 
majority of their countrymen. The la.st lecture appro- 
priately called the Challenge of Russia or Russia and 
the World, is I’rof. Shah’s own contrihutioii. We have 
no doubt that the txx'k will be read with great avidity 
b\ all who are interested in world firohltins, and 
partie-ularly by eiliicated Indians who are .struggling 
to frame .in Indian constitution and to whom the 
Russian experiment — by its successes and failure.s — 
has much useful lesson to impart. 

P)efaees by Leiyli Hunt : Mainly to His Periodi- 
cals, edited by ?>Ir. R. Briinley Johnson (Frank 
Holdings. At the sign of Rare Ben Johnson, Great 
Tinn-tile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, E. C.) 
contains not only the actual prospectus, addre.ss to 
the Reader, or preface to each of the newspapers or 
journals Leigh Hunt edited or to which he coiitribut- 
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td, but aHo the \nri>iu> articles he in--cr‘LLil fnmi tinie 
tf' time, in exidan.ition of his object-, and incthod- 
These are followed by similar pref.it- ir_\ m.itter from 
three of his books, Cljisic ToIlS, .1 Hock toi a Conu'i , 
and Roadiii'^s tor Railtoays This collection thus u~e- 
ftillv suppkinents the selections front the essays 
wrirten by Teiyh Hunt — und- nbtedly one of the eiwat 
essayists of the iimeteetith century 

The Collected Pap^is 01 Sried-eaea Raioonulcin edite i 
by Hessrs G. II. Hard.y. P. V. Sesha -Viyar and It IM 
bVilsr-n, .“kserve a place on the bcokslielf of all 
libraries in India and all matheni.atical libraries 
throughout the Vosrld as a woik of pennpntnt value 
Srinivasa Ramanujan, the remarkable mathc-niatical 
genius who-e papers are here collected, v as born in 
in Southern India and prematurely died in 19a" 
H ith no m . re than the ordinary In-lian public educa- 
tion and by his own unaided researches, bef-ore the 
age of 2- he had developed theories of which 
I’rofessor Hardy writes : ‘Tt is si’fiicieiitly marvel- 
lous that he should have even dreamt of problems 
such as these, problems which it has taken the finest 
mathematicians in Rurope a hundreil years to s-jlve, 
and of ", hich the solnl.'-jn is incomplete to. the present 
clay." In '914 he '.-cut to lincland, and in 191 = 
Pr fess r Hardy c.r.'jte: "In some w.ays he is the 
iiiost remarb.rble nialhcmaticiaii I ha\e ever known.'’ 
Pefore returning to Imln in 1919 lie had l■e■. 11 eUrted. 
a I'elluv. of Triiiitt L.jllece, C.tnibndge, ami a I'ellow. 
of the Royal ?,'>( iety, being the first Inilian to attain 
this distinction Ilis early ileath was an irreparable 
loss to India and to the science- of Mathematics 
M'e welcome his Collected Pal<crs as a work of genius. 

The puropa Publishing Compatiy, Ltd. (6, Luke 
Street, Adelphi, London, bV. C.l are already well- 
known as the publishers of that highly useful annual 
— the Europa Year-Pool ; — which we have already- 
noticed in terms of appreciation They have now- 
embarked on other publi.shiug cntcrpri.ses including a 
series called "Piuropa Hand-Ilooks " The first two 
volumes in it arc Mr C. T. Halliuan’s American 
Investments in Europe and Professor Dr. Robert 
Liefmann’s Intcniational Cartels, Combines and Tuists. 
M. ITallinan’s book is an instructive survey — both from 
the Piuropeaii and American standpoints — of America’s 
heavv foreign financing, and a.s a compact and useful 
handbook of the subject it deals with, it merits appre- 
ciation. Dr. Liefmann’s work is a lucid sketch of a 
rather complicated subject and contains a record of 
the discussion on cartels and trust.s at the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference and also a summarv .tf 
legislation on cartels in various countries A more 
ambitious work is The Economic tonscqiicnces of ill-' 


Lcat^ae which duals w itii the World lu'onomic 
('..nfeicnci— the nio-,1 -uccc~-,ful attempt so far made 
to ailiie'.e cc. lumiic c. iperati. in am mg nations 
besides C.mtaiiiiiig the ageiid.a and the final report 
of the CoiifLieiice and important dociiineiits, the book 
i omprises a number of instructive artu les written by 
experls. All the public itioiis is~ued by the Europ.l 
T’nblishing C.min-ny- are highly- meritorious anil 
.'csecvL wide ai pree la.ti' .!> and circiilat 1 n b\'e hope 
to te cible to revuw tce iiLW raid leii-ei! edition of 
liic Etnoi'a Ycai-l'ool: Lr ti-e current year in th.e next 
i-sUe . f the Hii diistan Kct.cu 

'I'he latest work by Dr. Ananda Coomarasu ainy — ■ 
c.alled f/jjfirv td lnd}an amd Indotiesiar. Ati iliilw.ird 
G.ildst./n, r.ond. m is ttciy superb and nionunieiital. 
A m-TC C'.’’'pre!!e-U'i\t pi- torial tiicycl- -pedia of the 
subject titan t!te b'/.'k un-ler notice can not be found 
in any- of tbs e.rks hitherto p-uib!i'hed. The repro- 
ductions of illustrations are all of the finest quality 
and m...st of them have not been published before. 
'I'hus four humii-eii i liaracteristic illustration' are 
hr .U'lht t' gerher which will convey to the reader a 
mO't comprehensive iek-a r,f the nature and devel-ip- 
ric-nt of Indian art. The iv rk co\-. rs tb.e wla-U licM 
. t arti.s-.ie c-xpres'i.i.ii : ar. Irilecnau- .ar.-l pair.tiu.g, 
plasti.a and industrial art — exec; t the Iml --iMuslim 
Tli-e text c'-.ntai'is likewise much that is new and 
interesting to th.e onnois.scur A special feature -.f 
tile I .ok ’s the r.-n.'is® stvle The c mpselicnsive 
bibliimraphicad survey ndde.l i.. the work, is indeed 
the rickc-st ever c.mipilc-d on the subject and the book 
-liould 11, .,t be missed on th.e shelves of anv large 
l.brary- A I'enc-ral index by names, pla, es and subjects 
conclude the work. Tl:e present publication will no 
doubt establish itself as the standard work on the 
subject . f Indian .and Indonesian Art for many years 
i' lonie The icS plates containing the four hundred 
illustrations laentioiicd above, and the nine well- 
drawn maps elucidating the text add materialh to the 
\alue ;f the letter-press, and the liook will hereafter 
be justly- regardtil as classical on its subject. 

Ibe C W. Damal Company- (Graham House, Tudor 
Stieet, London, L. C. 4) have started for the general 
mailer an excellent little scr,es of choice selcctioii.s 
fi-im the classics — .ancient and modern, issued in neat, 
'. clLprinlcd, pocket-sized tracts .at the remarkablv 
low jirice of two pence for each. The fir.st nine avail- 
able are Swift’.s "Ihoughts on Modern Ci\-ilization,’’ 
the Enchiridion of Epictetus, Emeron on "Friendship," 
Soirates on “Love," Aristotle on "Happiness,” 
Sweelcnburg on "Marriage,” extracts from the Al 
hiitan, "Marcus .\iirelius on "Life According to 
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Xaturi,’’ aiul Ma/zini’s “Thoiicrlits ou Democracy.” 
A il zeii \i)limie^ are in active preparation coiitainin.if 
C-xtiacU friiiii tile work.-, of Roi-ieaii, ]lr<a\iie, Shelley, 
Montai.yiie, Seneca, Bacon, Spinoza, Thorcan, Carlyle, 
St tuyiistine, I’lato and Schopenhauer. This series 
thus offers to the reading public in attractive and 
handy foini, at the cheapc-'t price, the richest thou.ghts 
of the ereatest thinkers, \i ith a bio.yrapliical preface 
T. thus comprises tlie ijnintesscncc of the world’s 
wisdom and should command an unprecedentedly lar.ge 
circulation — especially in a country like India. 

Though there are many book.s — large and .small — ori 
the subject, yet First Steps in the Philosophy O’ 
KtlFiwn by Dr, Charles Harris, D Ib — Chairman i.f 
the Literature Committee of the Knglish Church Union 
— (Student Christian Movement, 33, Riussell Square, 
London, W. C. i) deserves commendation It is issued 
with a Foreword b.v Dr. H. Maurice Relton, Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology, Kings College, London. Th.c 
main theme of the book is the transcendence of Go.I 
.and his absolute perfection and sufficiency in I-Iinisclf. 
\\’e agree with the writer of the Foreword : ‘‘Those 
who will follow the author in these 'first steps’ in 
the philosophy of religion, will be impelled to pursue 
the quest still furtlier. A faith tested by reas m, a 
1 elief held in the full km wledgo cd the worst that 
can be s.iid aeainst it, is a preci<uis possession in these 
daws of advancing knowledge and discovery.” That 
is si; and we have much pleasure in commeiuliii.g 
Dr. I-Iarris's excellent hook to those for whom it is 
intended, as his treatment of the subject is lucid aii.l 
interesting. 

Except for stron.g reasons we do not deal witii 
school books, but the new primers — called ‘‘The Xew 
alethod Reader.s” — recently brought out by the oM- 
established firm of Lon.gnnans, Green & Co, of London 
(also 53, Xicol Road, Bombay and 6, Old Court House- 
Street, Calcutt.al — are so well designed for Indian 
students that we feel we would be remi,ss in our 
duty if we diil not draw the attention to them of the 
educational authorities in this country. In our view, 
the series should be extcmsivcly used in our .schools. 
Two other books issued in Longman’s ‘‘Geo.graphic'il 
Series for India”, which deserve conimendation as 
highly useful hamlliooks for our stmients are Mr. 
Duilley Stamp’s The M'orld — a compendious sketch of 
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.eeueral geography for Indian schools — and Elsa 
Stamp’s I'iist Steps in li’orld Geography, which is 
un excellent elementary work. Messrs. Longman’s 
Indian school publications deserve well of the educa- 
tional authorities. 

Prof. H. Sinha's Early Eiiiopcan Banking in India 
iMacmillan & Co , 12 6 ) is an industrious and 

painstaking tiroduction by .an able young economist 
.attached to the Calcutta University. Like all re- 
,-c-arches into the past, the facts and data need to be 
carefully collated and sifted; and iMr. Sinha appears 
to have done his work in an able and scientific 
manner His survey of the beginning of the European 
tvpe of banking relates chiefly to the activities of 
the General Bank of India (17S6-91) and the Bank of 
Calcutta, later to I ecome famous as the Bank of Bengal. 
The author asserts that the institution of the General 
Bank in 178-5 was the first example of a joint stock 
bank with limited liability. This is interesting, for 
ir was not till 1S33 according to the author, that the 
principle of limited hability was made applicable to 
tiading companies in England. We cannot however 
go sc, far with the author when he proceeds to deduce 
from ceitain religious iniunctions of the Hindus — 
which are really rules f-T moral conduct — that the 
priiuiple r-f limited lial ilit.v is foreign to the genius 
of th.e race. .V geiiLr.ilisation I'f this nature should 
not be made without careful balancing of the argu- 
ment, which in Mr. Sinha’s version is lackin.g. We 
h.ave to offer a similar criticism in respect of several 
ether statements made cx cathedia, for which no con- 
\incing arguments are adduced in support, as, c.g., 
"Mana.ging A.gency System appears to have outlived 
its usefulness in India and often puts a premium on 
fraud,” — a statement which is the opposite of truth 
as far as Calcutta is concerned, for it can safely be 
csseited that without such a system the industrial 
exploitation of the resources of Bengal would not have 
been possible of such development as we see to-day. 
Mr. Sinha’s reflections on presentday needs follow the 
general trend of popular opinion on Indian banking, 
but we reco.giiise the limitations in the scope of his 
work, and now- that the Reserve Bank is on the tapis 
we hope the auth.or will turn his .skilled pen to the 
elucidation of this most important financial problem 
facing India to-day. We commend Mr. vSinha’s book 
.as a contribution of genuine merit to our knowledge of 
the past. 
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THE BOYCOTT uF THE SIMOX COMMISSION 
By Sir Svi-n Au HiA'.r, k.c.s.i., Bar-at-Lait'. 


At the Ail-India Aluslim League in Calcutta 
last Christmas, I moved the following resolution 
which was carried by the Conference with but 
two dissentients : 

“The All-India IMuslim League einiihatically 
declares that the Statutory Commission and 
the procedure as announced are unacceptable 
to the people of India ; it thcrefcjre resolves 
that the IMnsalmans throughout the country 
should ha\'e nothing to do with the Commission 
at any stage or in any form.” 

The most important point which comes to 
one’s mind with reference to the Commission 
is that there has been on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government an express exclusion of 
Indians from its membership. In regard to 
procedure also, it is abundantly clear that the 
position of Indians has been reduced to that 
of i>etitioners. 

One of the excuses put forward for the 
exclusion of Indians is the plea of the statutory 
bar. It is not claimed ly th.e advocates of tins 
pica that the Government of India Act has by 
one word anywhere laid it down that the Com- 
missirn sh.ould be a purely Parliamentary one ; 
but it i;; urged that although the statute docs 


[Sir Ali Inaiin Law Vleml.er (.f the noyerr- 

ment of Inaia during tlie V'u'eroiadty of Lord Ilarditige 
and lat'-r was proininentlv conneL’ted witli certaai nii- 
] ortant adinini'-trativc reforms in the Llvder.iP.ad State 
In politics, lie is ‘hi tloderatc,” a-^ he described him- 
self at the .\11-India ilusliin League at C.ileutta ^ TLiS 
\iev,s, therefore, on the ,Siinon Ce*iuniissi.(ii will he 
read with great interest]. 


not specify it, the intention of its framers has 
been fulfilled. From my reading of Section 84A 
of the Act, I can assert that a meaning has 
lieen read into it which it cannot bear, and 
this legal excuse cannot commend itself to 
any just and reasonable construction of the 
statute. 

Another excuse seems to be : “How can 
we lint any Indians on the . Commission when 
India has so manj- sectarian interests?” 
Muslims would stand up for their rights and 
Hindus for theirs. .Sureh*, if this were a real 
difficulty, it was not beyond the capacity of 
liritish statesmanship to solve it. It was open 
to the Government to leave the task of selec- 
tion to the different Legislatures. The res- 
ponsibility would then have rested entirely 
on the people of India. I am compelled to 
draw the conclitsion that it was a deliberate 
decision on the part of the Government not to 
include a single Indian in the Commission. 

I must protest against the suggestion that 
Indians would have carried with them their 
political prepossessions as a gross imputation 
a.gainst our national character. Prepossessions 
are not the monopoly of any race, whether 
Indian or British. But I am sure that an 
Indian, once he takes the oath of office and 
enters upon the discharge of his duties, would 
bring to bear upon any question before him 
an impartial mind. My countrymen have held 
the highest judicial positions in the land and 
given unquestionable proofs of their abilities 
and integrity. 
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I have given most careful thought to the 
problem created by the appointment of a 
purel^v Parliamentary Commission. I am a 
Moderate in politics and have even been 
described bj' some as “a sun-dried bureaucrat” ; 
but I find it impossible, in all conscience, to 
accept this Commission. I do not say this 
merely on the ground of sentiment, though 
sentiment has its value in human affairs. But 
I advance a much bigger reason. The real 
issue is, what is to be the relationship between 
England and India? Is it that India being a 
conquered land, a country of serfs, she should be 
grateful to pick up any crumbs that might fall 
from, the master’s table? 

During the War, when the enemy was 
knocking at the door and the Empire was in 
danger, we were lavishly entertained with 
assurances of equality and partnership. I fully 
believed then that a change had come over the 
angle of vision of England towards India. 
But now, after the lapse of a few years, 
England tells us ; “You are not fit to sit at the 
same table uith us.” This is the real significance 
of the Statutory Commission. The whole 
scheme has been deliberately planned right 
through to impress on us that in the Empire 
we have no place of equalits' with our masters. 


It has been said that the Committee of the 
Central Eegislaturc will perform the high 
function of presenting its views before the 
Commission. Is this partnership? A member 
of the British Cabinet has declared that these 
members of the Legislature would be the 
colleagues of the Commission. ^Misuse of 
language could not go further ; for they would 
no more be colleagues than petitione-rs in a 
court of justice are colleagues of the judge. 

What we, Hindus and Muslims, have 
seriously to consider is whether we are going 
to subscribe to this arrangement which takes 
away from us the rights of citizenship of the 
Empire and relegates us to a position of 
petitioners. This is the thin end of the wedge. 
The whole idea now is to impress on our 
minds that in the scheme of the Empire we 
occupiy a subordinate place. We must resist 
this and assert our right to be treated as 
equals of the other parts of the Empire, Let 
us not be led away by the consideration that 
since there is no chance of this claim being 
heard, it is no use putting it forward. It 
may not be conceded to-day, but if the British 
Government is made to realise that there is 
the force of assertiveness behind it, we are 
bound to achieve success. 


vSIR JOHN SIMON’vS OFFER AND THE 
BOYCOTT MOVEMENT. 

By vSiR P. S. vSiV.CSW.AMY Atyek, k.c.s.t. 
(Ex-Memher, Government of Madras). 


Ttly attitude towards the Commission has 
not been modified in any way by vSir John 
Simon’s proposals embodied in his letters to 
the Viceroj’ and Sir C. Sankaran Nair and 
they do not affect the views I have already 
expressed. We have been under no miscon- 
ception with regard to the powders and functions 
of the Commission, or as to the limits within 
which it is o;)en to its Chairman to meet the 
wishes of Indians by the procedure he may 
choose to adopt in the conduct of the inquiry. 


Gur position all along has been that, by no 
possibility, could Indians be admitted to parti- 
cijiate in the enquiry on equal terms or status 
with the members of the Commission. It is 
absurd to suggest that any person who is not 
a member of it can be placed on exactly t'ne 
same footing as a person who is a member. 
The Prime Minister made it perfectly clear 
in his speech in the House of Commons that 
the discretion which the Chairman of the 
Commission would exercise as regards the pro- 
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cedure must keep within the framework and 
essential pnhiciples of the Commission as cons- 
tituted In- Parliament. As the British Gov- 
ernment decided that it should he a purely 
r'arliamentary Commission, it is not competent 
to the Chairman to do anything to confer 
upon any ont.'-iders, whether Indian or other- 
wise, the same ])rivileges as would belong to 
the members of the Commission. The utmost 
that he can do consistently with the frame- 
work is to place any Indians with whom 
co-operation is desired in the ixjsition .of 
assessors. Assessors might be allowed to 
sug.gest (picstions to be put to witnesses and 
to state their views and discuss the evidence 
with the Commission. But, after duly con- 
sidering their opinions, the responsibility of 
framing a judgment could not possibly be 
shifted from the Commission to the assessors. 
We are familiar in India with the position of 
co-opted members in Royal Commissions. It 
is simply the position of assessors. The “Joint 
F'ree Conference,’’ which is referred to by Sir 
John, does not really change the status of 
the Committee of the Indian Legislature from 
that of assessors, whatever latitude may be 
allowed in practice to the assessors either in 
the matter of examination of witnesses or 
exchange of views with the members of the 
Commission. The Royal Commission can insist 
upon the production of any evidence, oral or 
documentary. The Committee of the Indian 
Legislature would have no powers of this kind, 
and cannot, as a matter of right, require the 
Commission to call for any evidence which it 
may desire. The Committee would have no 
right to claim to be present at any enquiry 
which may take place in camera. The 
memlx.'rs of the Commission are under no 
obligation to discuss their conclusions or re- 
commendations with the Committee. 

The Joint F'ree Conference has no real 
analogy to the Conference between two bodies 
in matters of industrial or political controversy 
leferred to by Sir John Simon. There the two 
Ixrdies have an exactly eciual status, and the 
members of each body may meet separately 
for the purpose of consulting the persons 
whose delegates they are, and the whole ob)ect 
of such a Conference is to arrive at some kind 
of a binding agreement. The object of such a 
Conference is primarily negotiation rather than 
investigation. Here, neither the Royal Com- 
mission nor the Committee of the Indian Legisla- 


ture has any power to offer terms or come 
to a settlement. The fundamental inequality 
of status between the Commission and the 
Committee of the Legislature is one of the 
realities of the situation, which we are accused 
of being unable to realise. By no form of 
words or procedure can this fundamental in- 
equality be removed. The British Parliament 
may have a legal right to adopt any method 
of investigation which it may choose. But we 
deny its moral right to adopt a method which 
we contend is not required, though not for- 
bidden, by the statute, and which deprives 
Indians of the privileges they would have as 
itiembers of a mixed Commission. The Viceroy 
passionately disclaims any intention to insult 
or affront, and wishes us to take him at 
his word. We contend that the fundamental 
inequality of status was in itself not unavoid- 
able, and is therefore an insult to the people 
of India, which cannot lose that character by 
the repudiation of any intention to insult. It 
reminds me of the conduct of many magistrates 
in camp who keep only one chair for them- 
selves and compel lawyers who may have to 
wait for their cases to stand or squat on the 
floor or sit under a tree in the compound and 
plead that they have no intention to insult 
them, and that it is merely due to the absence 
of chairs. 

In my opinion, the Commission should have 
included six Indians, and this would have 
raised its strength to thirteen, a number which 
could not be considered unmanageable. But 
even if three or four Indians had been appoint- 
ed and if they were not the most suitable, 
it would still have amounted to a recognition 
of the principle that Indians have a right to 
participate on exactly equal terms wdth the 
British Parliament in determining the future 
Constitution of their country. The question of 
principle in^"olved is a very substantial one 
though the advantages to be immediately 
derived might be minimised by the number 
and the character of the Indian members 
chosen. 

I do not believe that there is any danger 
of substantial loss in refusing to co-operate, or 
any prospect of material gain to be secured 
by co-operating with the Commission. I do 
not care for any Reforms which do not touch 
the Central Government or the subject of the 
Indianisation of the Army. I do not believe 
there is the least likelihood of the Commission 
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making any liberal recommendation for advance 
in these directions. !My reasons for this belief 
are the attitude of the British Government 
in regard to questions of Army organisation, 
and the forecast in English papers and by 
English imblicists of the Reforms that might 
possibly be expected. The Government has 
announced its decision on the recommendations 
of the Skeen Committee which have practically 
been all rejected. It is now certain that n.'i 
Indian Sandhurst will be allowed to l.>e 
established, that the Eight Units Sclieme 
will be adhered to, that there will be no 
Ring’s Commissions granted to Indians, that 
the number of Dominion Commissions to be 
annually granted in future will be only 2 ?, 
that the strength of the Territorial Force- 
including the University Training Corps and 
the new urban battalions will not be allowed 
to exceed twenty thousand. This ]>olicy meaiw 
a practical refusal to allow India to train 
herself for Self-Defence, though strangely 
enough our inability to defend ourselves is cast 
in our teeth as one of the fundamental obstacles 
to full responsible Government. If this is the 
policy of the Goveniineiit in the matter of 
military organisation, we can easily judge as 
to whether the Covernmeiit would be disposed 
to make any real advance in the sphere of the 
Central Government. It may be said tliat, if 
we do not co-operate and some sections do, the 
Commission may be induced thereby to make 
recommendations of a harmful character, 
because tve fail to supply information to correct 
and supplement such evidence as may be 
p.laced before them. The direetions, whicli 
may be taken by reactionary recommendations, 
are the following: (il They mav recommend 
the abolition of Dyarchy and the restoration 
of the status quo ante. I do mh bc'lie\e tliis 
reactionary stepj will be recommended ])v 
the Commission, or will commend itself to 
Parliament; ( 2 ) They may strengthen the 
communal force.s now doing so much harm, by 
applying the communal ])rinci;ile on a larger 
scale in the Legislatures and in the adminis- 
tration. The evils of commnnalism are piateiit, 
and no responsible Royal Commission will re- 
commend the introduction of the cormnunal 
principle or the encouragement or j lerpetiiation 
of communal differences and jealousies by 
measures calculated to achieve that object 
The policy of “divide and rule” is not unknown 


to our rulers. But I can hardly believe that 
the Commission will make recommendations 
of so retrograde a character. I doubt also 
whether the coiiimuiial situation can be 
rendered t'.orse titan it is already. 

Under the terms of the statute, there are 
Certain matters into which investigation has 
to be mad.;. But 1 do not think they will be 
of much Use for tlie purpose of determining 
whether th.e country is or is not riiw for 
advance, far as tlie trishes and as|)iratious 

of the pieople are concerned, they ha\e bec-n set 
forth in reso’.nti(jns in the legislatures, as well 
as outside, .'vs regards the progress which may 
have been attained during the last seve-n years, 
inquiry into sucli matters will be of little 
use in d-etermining our fitness for a further 
advance. Let us take the subject education. 
Is it reasonable t(' expect an\- great advance 
ni matters of education, etc,, in the se-ve-n 
\ears during which the- Reforms have be-e-n 
in opieration? If the British Gc-ve-rnme-nt, 
nhicli lias been ruling the- couiitrv for the 
last one- hundred and fifty ye.irs, have 1>ee-u 
unable to make any remarkable i rogre-Ss, how- 
can it be c-xpected that the Ministries slioiild 
have made any great adt'ance’ It would be 
nicst unfair to tliein especially wlieii, during 
a considerable part r,f the period, tlio Pro\-incc-s 
", eic- all lab.oniig under iinaiicial stringency. 
The object of the iiujuiry may perhap.s l>e- to 
find out ix-asrms ff.ir refusing to make a 
further advance. When these are 'ii^closcd, we 
may be in a lietter positi-m to deal with tlm-ni 

Perlia/is the Ccmmissioii Imve selected 
.Madras and the Panjab as tlm- Provinces to 
be visited during thi... cold we-ithcr because 
these are the two Provinces in which coin- 
niuiiahsju iuw liewi most rampant, and it seems 
to have been represented to the Cominissioii 
that jjohtical lifs- has been de-'.'eloned and a 
definite t^■.-o-parly system lias been e\ olved in 
these two Pro-winees. Tlie party system that 
has develope-'l has proceceled on unhealthy 
communal Inn s, and perha]i.s the Commission 
'iisli to study the Uierit.s or defects of this 
hind of iparty system. 

I have net'er been in favour of a hmlal, 
but m my speech at Bombay (in moving the 
resohition for boycott of the Commission at 
Xatiejiial Libera] heileratsiu) I maele it 
cle.ir that I was in favour of uoji-oi-operutif>n 
with the Commission. 
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A CALL FOR THE BOYCOTT OF THE 
SIMOX COMMISSION.* 

By Paxdjt Motilai, Xkhrx; {Leader, Congress Party). 


Thu lecture aiinoujiced is entitled simply 
“India.” It represents a complexity of pro- 
blems which it is not possible to deal with in 
one lecture. I will therefore confine myself to 
the (iiiestioii of self-government in India. Xow 
tiie Indian Statutory Commission has been 
recently appointed to go into the question. It 
has given rise to a greater controversy in India 
than here. I should explain why an attitude, 
hostile to the Commission has been taken up. 

I think we should bear in mind the two stages 
of British rule in India. As you know, the 
first is that of the East India Company, and 
the second that of direct sovereignty assumed 
by the British crown. The latter sub-divides 
itself into pre-reform and post-reform stages, 
using the word “Reform” not as I understand 
it, not in the dictiunaiw' meaning of it, but 
as it pleases our rulers to use it. 

The British went to India to trade and 
remained there to govern. It is unnece.s-eiry 
to go into details. That is admitted on all 
hands. The earliest adventmers had not the 
sli.ghtest intention to govern that country. 
The conditions then pre\ailing were Cftnve- 
iiieiiL to them, not only tc; remain there a-- 
citixeiis, but to remain as a part of the govern- 
ment which they ultimately secured. It was 
all in the interests of capitalism. A few qu<)la- 
tions which I have noticc<l will illustrate that. 
Ford Hacauhiv observetl ; — “The East Iiuha 
Company was in charge of Directors, who 
gave the following instructiems to Hastin.gs : 
‘Covern leniently, send more money. Practise 
f,trict justice, send more money’.” 

Prett> !)Ut very significant are these instruc- 
tions. That policy has never for a moment 
b'Cen changed, and is still being pursued. That 
is why India cannot come into her own. That 
was at the earliest stages. 

Then we come to what we Indians love to 
call “Idle War of Independence” but what the 
Fhiglish call “The Alutiny” perhaps because it 

“''A lecture dolivered in Hese.x Hall, London, on 19th 
December last. 


failed ; had it succeeded it would have been 
diilereiitly named. E\'e-ry Indian cherishes 
with fondest memory the declaration of Queen 
\’ictoria. Till her death she was revered all 
over India. The principal part of the Procla- 
mation, namely that of equality of Indians with 
otlicr races, was written at her special dictation. 
It has ever since been considered as the charter 
of Indian Freedom. Equality of all was its 
sum and suhistance. 

But succeeding generations of governors — 
large and small — have most irreverently ignored 
the Royal pledges and followed the policy of 
the East India Company. 

IxTEREs'r OF AIvnchkster. 

Sir John Strach.ey observed as follows: — 
“We are ('fteii told that it is the duty of the 
Oo'.vrnment of India to think of Indian in- 
terests aleiie, and that if the interests of 
Alanchcster suffer it is no affair of ours. For 
:ny part, I utterly repudiate such doctrines. . . 
'The inte-rests of Alanchester, at which foolish, 
people sneer, ai'e tlie interests, not only 01 the 
.great and intelligent population engaged direct- 
ly in the trade of cotton, but of millions of 
Englishiueii . I am not ash.amcil to siy that 
there is 110 iiigher duty than that wliich I e)we 
to ni\- wiuiitr'.'.” 'I'lius the policy e>f putting 
England before India was again ]uirsucd. Ac 
a later date, larrel Salisbury uttered these 
words: — “luelia must lie hied” to suit British 
purposes. 

Thus riglit from the earlieest times down to 
our Secretary of vState, exactly the same policy 
has been followed. 

X'.VTIOXtI. COXGRFSS. 

X<»w the question arises how the matter of 
.'-elf-governmeUL for India could have arisen 
under these circumstances. India is a part of 
the world, however isolated it may be. There 
are influences that penetrate all human barriers. 
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The Indian National Congress was ushered into 
existence towards the end of the nineteenth 
century and began to work, not for freedom, 
but for such favours as were possible to obtain 
from their rulers. A policy of petitioning, 
begging favours, and offering co-operation, was 
followed. It was only in igiS or lOiQ that the 
policy was changed and we began to ask for 
full responsible government or Swaraj or self- 
determination. The Government had followed, 
along with ag.grandizement, a piolicy of extend- 
ing some reforms. It was in the days of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Ripon that anything 
substantial was done. They thought of allow- 
ing us some hand in the government and did 
so in local self-government — municipal and 
local councils. Indians were allowed to sit in 
these councils, but the presiding deity was the 
British District (.Ifhcer. The Indians were 
nominated and were of little value. 

The Horley-iMinto Scheme (1909) introduced 
a representative element into the existing 
Councils, ^Municipal and District Boards. That 
was the second stage. 

The 1917 AxXOfNCEMENT. 

Then comes the third stage. The clamour 
of Indian National Congress and the public 
generally became louder; it was felt that some- 
thing more should be done ; then came the 
War. The great response of India struck the 
imagination of exen those who would fain have 
withheld the Reforms. Now the Indian public 
opinion, in fact the world public opinion, was 
roused. An announcement was made in the 
House of Commons in 1917; it was declared 
that full responsible government was to be the 
goal for India, but the measure and pace of 
its progressive realization were to be deter- 
mined liy the British Parliament. When this 
declaration was made it was received with 
mixed feelings. Even those who subsequently 
worked the Reforms were not enthusiastic 
about it. Sir Surendranath Bancrjec, who later 
accepted the ministership, I quite remember, 
observed and repeated his favourite phrase. 
“Very harmonious it is but there is a rift in 
the lute.’’ 

In igiS the IMontagu-Chelmsford Report 
v.as imblished. In 1919 the Government of 
India Act was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment. It reproduced the Announcement of 
1917 as Preamble, and added that after ten 


\-ears there will be an enquiry, whether there 
was to be further advance or no advance, and 
if a proper case were made out, what is given 
may even be taken away. Under this -Cct, 
3iew Councils w ere inaugurated ; it instituted 
a system, of dyarchy, some subjects were to be 
under ^Ministers and others to be under 
Goveniors-in-Council. The departments under 
Ministers could not y>ossibly be efficiently ad- 
ministered, when the power of the purse was 
in other hands. Pandit Malaviya observed in 
the Assembb' : “The ^Ministers were no more 
than wet nurses who had run dry.’’ 

Difficult Times. 

And then these were difficult times. There 
was the Jallianwallah Pagh massacre, Khilafat 
agitation and the Congress adopted non-violent 
non-co-operation. Thus for the first three 
\-ears of the Reforms there was no representa- 
tive of the Indian National Congress in the 
Councils. Even the franchise was not availed 
of to the expected extent, in certain consti- 
tuencies not even one per cent, voted. But in 
a big country like India, some got into the 
Councils and filled them up, and worked in 
hearty co-operation with the Governnient. 
Any popular demand that ever found an echo 
in the Councils, was promptly rejected by the 
majority of “elected” members, An ab=olute 
reign of terror prevailed. There were indiscri- 
minate arrests, various methods of oppression, 
which it is inii)ossible f(;r me to go into details. 
You may read the Congress reports, where full 
references, xvith chapter and verse, arc given. 
That was the period when I had the honour of 
being the guest of His Alajesty, and so ^ilahatma 
Gandhi and others. V hen some bold spirit in- 
troduced a motion in the Assembly for thc 
releasc of IMahatma Gandhi, it was rejected by 
a majority. 

N()x-Co-0!'Er\ti(ix withi.x LErHsi,\TuRHs and 
N.vriuwi, Dem.vxus. 

Some of us thought that it was better to go 
into the Councils than stand outside. The 
Swarajya Party came into existence. It 
was thought that non-cooperation should be 
introduced into the Councils, We had to con- 
tend with txvo difficulties, (i) Opposition fjoin 
those who had gone into the first Councils 
(2) Opposition from those who still adhered to 
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the original programme, the no-changers. 
Under all these handicaps, the Swarajya Party 
came ont in large numbers, not in majoritr- in 
any Council but as the largest single party. 
Howet'er they went in and worked. The 
Swarajya Party put forward the national de- 
mands : I had the honour to do it. We said the 
Reforms provided for were insufficient. A 
round table conference should be convened, 
representing all interests. A Constitution 
should be framed and adopted by the New 
Assembly, and then passed by the House of 
Commons. IMany Government Benchers ap- 
proved of it but they insisted upon a trial being 
given to the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. 

Then Lord Birkenhead threw down his 
challenge. He said there was no use of a round 
table conference and asked : “Have you any 
constitution?” As conceded in Montford 
Report, it was not possible for the people to draw- 
up any constitution unless they- worked for some 
time on their own lines. M'e wanted a Declara- 
tion of Rights — the right of equality, the right 
to govern ourselves. When Lord Birkenhead 
repeated the challenge, we made out a Constitu- 
tion in 1925, making suitable provision in favour 
of the Army and Indian States, but otherwise 
demanding full responsible government. When 
that is admitted, then a convention may be held 
to devise the details. That was in 1925. But 
the powers-that-be considered that much too 
vague. We replied that nothing better could 
be framed till the opinions of all classes were 
ascertained. The Indian Legislative Assembly- 
and the Council of State never budged for one 
moment from that position, never accepted the 
preamble or the provision referring to the Statu- 
tory Commission. We simply cannot allow 
ourselves to be subjected to a periodical exami- 
nation of schoolboys. The Government says : 
“Well, if you are good boys, we will give you 
something more.” We are prepared to discuss, 
but we are not bound by this section or any 
other. Lord Winterton was pleased to say that 
niore than five resolutions of the Assembly were 
passed requesting the Government to accelerate 
the date of appointing the Commission. 3 Iiss 
Wilkinson challenged him on the flom of the 
House. The so-called resolutions refer to those 
occasions in the Assembly when I, on behalf of 
the Nation, demanded a Declaration of Right, 
and suggested a round table conference. We 
wanted to carry out in practice what was con- 
ceded in principle. That was interpreted to be 


a request for accelerating the date. Lord 
Birkenhead obser\'ed : “Wise men are not 
slaves of dates.” My reply is “Wise men are 
not slaves of preambles either.” We want to 
go into the whole question. 

The Statutory Commission, appointed under 
the India Government Act, 1919, is bound to 
carry out its provisions. So long as the Act 
stands, its terms of reference cannot be dictated ; 
that is a perfectly legal argument. But it should 
be remembered that we were not parties to it. 
If you accede this principle, all goes by the 
board. 

L-tBOUR’s STR.tXGE ATTITUDE. 

The wonder of wonders is that the Labour 
Party has approved the appointment of the 
Commission, Lord Winterton practically says 
this : 

“We appoint the Commission and give an 
opportunity to the Assembly to appoint a Com- 
mittee, we allow you to take part in a Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee and send a deputation 
from India to England if you will. You have 
exactly what you want.” 

\\ ell, but we are not children, and cannot be 
deceived. Lord Birkenhead is a lawyer of repute, 
but I also have been at the mill for 45 3-ears. 
Though there is the Statutory- provision for the 
Commission, it has no sanction of any kind. 
Statutory or Parliamentary. The right to make 
representations and send deputations is nothing 
new. Is it necessary- to “grant” that right ? Is 
it not the bounden duty of the Commission to 
hear all who want to say- something ? It is not 
the first time that Indian witnesses are expres- 
sing their views before a Parliamentary- Com- 
mittee. It is different altogether for a country 
to be represented and have effective voice. 

We have decided not to accept the Com- 
mission. I am not the mischief-maker. For 
at the time when the cry of boy-cott was raised 
I was in England. Only yesterday, or the day- 
before, the cloven foot was shown by- the 
Government. Another Committee, under Sir 
Harcourt Butler, was appointed to investigate 
the relations of British India, with those of 
the Princes. Here is another Committee. 

The Butler Committee. 

Can y-ou conceive any- sy-stem of Govern- 
ment which docs not include the Indian 
States? Are the "States to form a separate 
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subject of eiiijuiry? It is impossible to con- 
cieve that, as it was made perfectly clear bj- 
the Montford Report. The Indian Princes 
themselves know it that when the existing 
Government will gi\e place to Swaraj}ia Gov- 
ernment or whatever else you call it, their 
relations will be the same as those with the 
present Government. That shows the cloven 
foot. The truth is that there is no honest 
intention of giving an iota of real power. The 
so-called Commission will take two to three 
years in its investigations. These are simply 
meant to stave off the evil day. When thc- 
public clamour is ver}- strong, a Commission 
is appointed, it takes its own time to investigate 
and report, many things may take place by 
then and then the public attention is diverted 
to something else. We believe that the 
Simon Commission is calculated to keep 320 
millions of people in perpetual bondage. 

Hiss H.vyo’.s Mother India. 

Xow, in passing, I refer to another matter. 
I ask you to consider, as reasonable men and 
uoineii, why should an American woman take 
into her head at the jisychological moment, 
of writing such a book, just when a powerful 
nation, uho held another in its grip, showed 
some signs of relenting? W'hy did she want 
to snatch the cup from the lip? IMiss Mayo, 
be it remembered, uas the author of “Isles 
of P'ear.” When something was about to be 
done by the United States for the Philipines, 
she wrete that book and spoiled the whole 
thing. Xow it is the turn of India. Here 
is a woman to whom such a task comes quite 
congenial. She repudiates that she was not 
subsidised liy the Government. We all know 
that there are more ijowerful interests than 
the Government, wliich can and do suljsidise 
];eop!e; tho-^e are the interests of British 
Capitalism and Imperialism — in whose hands 
even the Government is a mere tool. It is the 
same spirit and what is the reason? It it 
written with the professed object of keeping 
India in bondage. Full of abuses, the book 
ends with a chapter ridiculing the demand for 
Self-Government. It is full of references from 
Goe’ernineiit Reports and. other sources. A 
whole secretariat working for a year will not 
be able to find so many extracts, but thi.s 
lady finisl'.ed tlie job, with the- help of two 
secretaries in few months. _ She adopted the 


meanest of all mean tricks. She gives dreadful 
stories, e.g., those of evils of chilu 
marriages, founded on Abbe Dubois wlu) wrote 
125 years ago. Wlio was this Abbe Dubois 
He was a refugee of the French Revolution ; 
who sought refuge in India at a time when 
others of his kidney were being guillotined 
in France. Fie wroLc it under the aimpices 
of East India Company when charges were 
being made in England against its servants 
who naturally wanted a seemingly disinterested 
person to defend their case. And then she 

gives no other authorities, except unnamed 
persons. In the concluding chapter, she says : 
“These are the living things of India to-day.” 
She cites opinions of leading medical \\unien 
of India, and mentions fourteen cases of 

thirtysix years ago of barbarous treatment of 
child-wives by husbands. I do not know if 
any of those liere present are interested in 
criminology. i )ne can ffnd more cases in 

London alone in one year. Even liusbauds 
have been and are criminal. Then she ciuote.s 
some Indian reformers, whose business is 
always to impress the people and they are 

naturally expected to overstate their case. 
She cites Gandhi, Tagore and others. .She was 
in Delhi when the session was in full swing. 
A member of the Assembly she quotes was 
accused in the Assembly of reading a speech, 
prepared by the Government whip. .She did 
not honour me for an expression of views, 
though I have been chosen as the leader of 
the strongest Party in the Assembly. I had 
never the honour of any intimation from her. 
In the Punjab, we now know it, she met people 
through the C. I. D. Then there is the re- 
piudiation of Mr. Gandhi. There is not one 
man I have met, not one man who has 
challenged his honesty, integrity, or even the 
sanctity' of his iierson. He wrote an article 
the “Drains Inspector’s Report.’’ That is how 
he styles it. There are numerous other 
incidents. I could lake many' hours over it. 
Then she refers to the attempt made by the 
Government to raise the age of consent. It 
is the barest fabsehood. The Government 
l’ro].ose that the age of consent be raised 
within tlie marriage tie from twelve to thirteen, 
outside to fourteen. The elected members 
proposed that it should be raised within the 
marriage tie to fourteen and outside to sixteen. 
The motion of the elected members was 
carried ; but at the motion of Sir Alexander 
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Muddiman, it was not pressed at the third 
leading. But what do I find in the House 
of Commons, to which I have been a frequent 
visitor? If I siiut my eyes, I find each member 
talking as if Miss Mayo vere talking one aftei 
another. The so-called evils are fast dis- 
appearing. We do claim to have removed 
them, fifty per cent, in all, and 100 per cent, 
in selected communities. For instance in my 
community, we are all in all about 10,000 the 
class of Brahmins to vhich I belong, there is 
not a single child marriage. The untouch- 
ability question is stronger in the South than 
in the North. 1 have four untouchables in 
rny house, many Assembly memlaers even from 
the South, have untouchable servants. Many 
social reformers and institutions are doing 
splendid work which has not been hinted at 
all. 

A SiGNiFic.VNT Coincidence. 

The appearance of this book and the apix>int- 
iiient of the Commission is a significant coin- 
cidence. The Commission is simply an 
eye-wash. I attribute no motives to its 
members, especially to Sir John Simon. I 
have asked him privately and publicly ; what 
is it he wants to know? Illiteracy, child- 
marriage and other evils are there. What has 
it to do with the desire for self-government? 
We had long talks, perhapis more arc to come. 
So far as the Indian Political Parties represent- 
ing 320 millions of people are concerned, it is 
foredoomed to failure. Of course it will be 
easy enough to find 200 to 500 persons to 
surround these Commissioners. 

Now the question is ; Does India deserve 
any advance? I for one hold that no govern- 
ing nation ever gives a gift of self-government 
to another. It is against human nature. It is 
not reasonable why one country should wake 
up one fine morning and say: — “These poor 
people we have governed so long, now let 
them have their liberty.’’ There is one con- 
dition, however, when an alien government 
may concede, what is the birth-right of all, 
self-government. And that is when it is con- 
vinced that it is better to do so for its own 
interests. Those who think that the interests 
of India and England differ, are utterly blind. 
There arc many conferences being held about 
the danger of war. I maintain that there is 
one cause of war, and that is the subjection 


and exploitation of India and China. Make 
them independent and then what will the 
European countries fight for? What will 
Geneva conferences do? Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain talks of “our great responsibility’’ of 
keeping India. Well then India instead of 
being a millstone round your neck, it will 
be a help to you. The Government is always 
dreading some danger in India, even in peaceful 
times, quite apart from communal riots. It is 
trying to maintain an army for internal dis- 
order and for battle-fields too. It is not easy 
even for the mighty British Empire to do so. 

EXPLOIT.tTION THE C.tUSE OF W.\RS. 

Those who stand for peace, it is up to 
them to do away with this exploitation. It 
is not this or that Partj-. It is always Fleet 
Street or Leadenhall Street, these are the 
masters. When I was a child, we were told 
that Conservatives were no good ; let them go 
and Liberals step in and then there was 
hope for India. Then Liberals came in and 
we were sorely disappointed. Then we pinned 
our faith to the Labour Government. The 
first thing they did was the Bengal Ordinance. 
Even now our best men are sitting in the 
jail even without knowing what they are 
charged for. Recently they passed a Resolu- 
tion at Blackpool for Indian self-determination. 
And now, quite comfortably and without com- 
punction, they helped the Commission. The 
latest is that IMr. IMacDonald wants thanks 
for what he has done ; and quite the latest 
of Mr. Macdonald is; “I am not going to 
receive instructions from India.’’ Gnce the 
principle of self-determination is conceded, it 
cannot be called “receiving instructions.’’ If 
he maintains that he is not prepared to take 
instructions from us, our reply is that neither 
are we prepared to take instructions from him. 
We are told to co-operate with a Commission 
wide aw’ake. 

A C.tLL FOR Boycott. 

If the result be not satisfactory, it surely 
will do no harm. But I should prefer forced 
slavery than be a party to forging the chains 
to bind ns. In this Commission there is 
nothing but a machine to forge the chains. 
Personalh' I am in favour of its boycott and I 
am glad that all Parties have done so. It is 
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for the Congress and not for me to frame the 
Constitution. Then we declare : Here is the 
Constitution, either accept it or else you go 
your way, and we go ours. I do not abhor 
violence, nor does niy heart fail within me 
when I ha\'e to see it. But we cannot do it. 
1 believe in non-\iolence as a matter of 
necessity. A large number of people in India 
are bound to the creed of non-violence on 
principle. The other day, persuasive arguments 
were used so that I may become a Communist. 
I however consider it a great mistake to apply 
these terms to Indian conditions. We have 
to act according to our own circumstances, 
and in a way that suits the genius of our 
people. I cannot bodily import these things 


into India. I merely do not i)elieve or dis- 
believe in Communism. 1 ha\e been in 
I'.Ioscow, a good many things impri^ssed me 
deeply ; I am not i rei'ared to say that their 
methods arc correct. Theirs is an experiment, 
first and gigantic hut merely aii e.\[)eriiuent. 
I do not know if any counter-revolution will 
rise before the last revolution lias attained its 
object. IMy business is that of a student and 
observer. If anything can appeal to my 
people, and they desire to adopt it, I shall 
certainly side with the pieople, without any 
hesitation wliaisoeter, even though it be high 
treason; so long as it is not dirty, whether it 
answers the description of loyally or not, ic 
does not matter. 


THIi LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY’S VERDICT OX 
THE SIMON COMMISSION. 

By Mr. josKPH B.\ptisTA, Bar-at-1 mic. 
{Ex-Member, Indian Legislative Assembly). 


I hav'e retired from politics. But it would 
be criminal neglect of a citizen’s duty to play 
the sphinx at tliis critical moment. I wonder 
whether British statesmen will realize the 
significance of the Assembly’s verdict on the 
Statutory Commission. Sir John Simon 
dismisses the majority of six very light-hearted- 
ly. But it is really more significant than the 
non-offeial vote at the passage of the Rowlatt 
Act. India is about to embark upon a new 
national movement without the restraining 
doctrine of Ahinisa or non-violence, espoused 
and enforced by the unparalleled leadership 
and personal influence of Alahatma Gandhi. 
The psychology of mass movements is in- 
determinable. No politician can foresee the 
career and culmination of the nascent move- 
ment. But there is no doubt that things will 
worsen every month, and the British Raj may 
find itself pjerched on a volcano expjlodiiig 
violently and as unexpectedly as the French 
Revolution — a catastrophe that is bound to be 
disastrous to all concerned. 

The most pressing problem before British 


statesmen now is how' to arrest the coming 
movement, and divert it into peaceful and pro- 
fitable chaniiebs. Tim first thing t,, reinembei 
is that a good number of tin recognised leader.- 
of the people no longer put trust in the word 
of honour of British statesmen. This is the 
most dep.lonible feature of the situation Every 
eflort should he made to recover the Ixt faith. 

I )ne way is to consult those who have in the 
past borne the heat and burden of the day 
and to give due weight to their advice. It is 
futile to denounce those ttho dilTcr from the 
E.xecutive as malcontents, seditionists, irrecon- 
cilables and revoluti(')naries. Nationalism is 
always latent in a race. It is no longer latent 
in India. Western contact and Western 
literature and Western struggle for liberty, 
equality and fraternity have stimulated the 
growth of nationalism and patriotism into a 
factor that must now be reckoned with. 

PrIXCIPI.K of SKr.F-DETKRMIXATIOX. 

Things enduied in the [last ha\’e ceased to 
be endurable. Take the preamble of the 
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Govenimcnt of India Act. Parliament claims 
the right to determine the time and manner 
of eacli advance towards the progressive reali- 
sation of responsih'e governnicnt in British 
India as an integral parr of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. This claim is not 
sanctioned i)y the I.aw of God or the Laws of 
Nations. I’iti!iiat..ly it is founded on force 
and enforced b_\’ British ba^'onets on an enias- 
( ulated I 'c-ople (leprivi;d of arms and martial 
traininy. It ignores the principle of self- 
deteimination vociferously proclaimed during 
the Great V\'ar and conceded to the defeated 
enemies. This attitude of British statesmen 
lias become painful and humiliating to Indian 
I'atriots, and the pain and humiliation -'s 
aggravated be* the convictimi of their utter 
impotence for a idiysical combat. No wonder, 
Ivlahatma Gandhi pitted soul force against 
brute. Both statesmanship and righteousness 
demand that a resolute efiort should be made 
to eliminate the removectble factors of discord 
and discontent. It serves no useful pntrpose 
to declare in season and out of season that 
Great Britain cannot be intimidated into 
concession of refoims by threats and violence 
Having regard to these circumstances it seems 
to me that Sir John Simon’s famous letters to 
the Viceroy and to Sir Sankuran Nair, em- 
bodying his proposals, were very ill-conceived 
in parts. It cuiifu.sed, more than clarified, the 
situation. 

Sir John Siuon on the Co-WMiS-s/oN. 

The Commission is essentially a Royal 
Commi.'sion. The names of the Commissioners 
were submitted by the Secretary of Stale for 
India with the concurrence of lx>th Houses of 
Parliament simply because a British Statute 
made this obligatory. But once approved by 
His klajesty the Commission becomes the 
instrument of the King-Emperor absolutely 
independent of the British Cabinet or British 
Parliament. It was therefore improper for the 
Chairnuiii to analyse its own composition and 
describe it as “truly representative of all parties 
ill Parliament.” d'he Commission is or should 
be above all parties. The members cease or 
ought to cease to be representative of their 
respective parties. It has nothing to do with 
the blunder of the British Cabinet in not re- 
commending Indians for the constitution of the 
Commission. It has nothing to do with what 


has to be done after it has reported — nothing 
with the subsequent Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee or delegations to England to discuss the 
recomniendations uitli the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. But in alluding to these matters 
Sir John Simon created the impression that he 
was defending the action of the Cabinet. 
Thereby he belittled the grievances of the very 
men whose co-operation he solicited. It was 
alleged that Indians would be biassed and 
would not get rid of their preconceived self- 
interested notions. Yet Sir John Simon spoke 
of “seven” to be elected by the non-officials 
of the Assembly and the Council of State as 
constituting “the Indian Side” of the Joint 
Free Conference. Evidently the Joint Free 
Conference would consist of two sides — the 
British side and the Indian side — predicating 
a tug-of-war between the two sides. What a 
lamentable misconception of the duty imposed, 
and the trust reposed upon the Commission by 
His ^Majesty the King Emperor ! And with 
this conception of their duty and trust, to re- 
serve the right of taking evidence in camera, 
is the last thing any self-respecting member 
of the Legislative Assembly could accept, 
especially if it is to be forced upon India by 
the Indian Executive. And this is exactly 
what the Executive strive to do. Sir John 
Simon simply suggested to the Viceroy to 
invite the Assembly and the Council of State 
to elect seven members representative of all 
parties from among the non-offici&ls to consti- 
tute the Indian side of the Joint Free Con- 
ference. The \riceroj' ought to have invited 
the non-officials, preferably the elective ele- 
ment to elect seven and left it entirely to them 
to accept or reject the invitation. But the 
Executive went further, and made it the 
occasion of a battle royal between the Govern- 
ment and the representatives of the electors in 
the -Assembly. Cui bona? The Government 
whips must now be weeping over their in- 
capaciU' to fathom the feeling of the Assem- 
bly. The Moslem majority and the Hindu 
solidarity must be regarded as a staggering 
blow to the j;restige of the Government. 


DrAFTINO of the CONSTll dtio.v. 

The Congress is drafting a constitution. 
Mrs. Besant has drafted one already. If it 
were not for the lost faith and prevailing 
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distrust I have not the slightest doubt that, 
despite the injustice and indignity of exclud- 
ing Indians from the Commission on terms of 
perfect equality, there are many who would 
suffer indignity and insult to serve their 
motherland with all their ability and earnest- 
ness, and who would have placed instructive 
proposals supported with facts and arguments, 
although it seems superfluous after the inquiry 
by the late Mr. IMontagu and the Muddiman 
Committee. 

There is one point I have not discussed — 
the Commission is to inquire and report upon 
the matters specified in Section 84-A, of the 
Government of India Act of 1919. The Com- 


mission must say what reforms are desirable 
with the objective of responsible government 
in British India as an integral part of the 
Empire. The inquiry must extend to Great 
Britain to ascertain what they have to say 
about the transfer of political power from 
Great Britain to India. We shall then know 
exactly what the British people think and 
where India stands. I cannot see uhy the 
Civil Serv'ants or Military Servants of Govern- 
ment should have any \’oice by way of evi- 
dence upon this aspect of the question. Their 
evidence would be legitimate so far as “the 
working of the system of Government’’ is 
concerned 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S LATEST DECLARATIONS 

ON INDIA, 

By Mr. M. A. Jtrnah, m.l.a. 

(Leader of the Independent Party). 


Many precedents are there of arbitrary pro- 
nomicements made by Secretaries of State for 
India; but Eord Birkenhead’s speech stands 
unique in its insolence and shortsightedness. 
The Commission, which has been inaugurated, 
comes to India in the guise of benefactors, 
just as their forbears came many years ago in 
that commercial guise which, to quote Lord 
Birkenhead’s proud boast, “has frequently in 
history been the earliest approach to future 
dominion.” The meanest psychologist could 
tell you, however, that that which has been 
gained in commercial guise may not indefinite- 
ly be retained by political guile, and since 
his lordship seems to entertain an historical 
frame of mind, I would refer him to a land of 
his ow'u clime, whose shores are laved by the 
waters of the same seas, which through the 
pursuance of just such an attitude of mind, as 
was evinced in the Lords’ debate, w'as lost to 
their country by the purblind policy of 
jaundiced politicians, and further he may re- 
collect that this very same policy is culminated 


in the imprisoning of those \-ery men, whom the 
Cabinet later on were to invite to London to 
settle the terms of peace. 

^ Ever since the Commission heralded by the 
Viceroy’s statement was announced, we have 
been accorded a series of distorted arguments 
interspersed by fulmination and cajolery. The 
Premier in his speech prophesied an ' era of 
darkness for India .should she be so ill-advised 
as to resist the decision of Parliament, and then 
we were asked to suspend judgment until the 
full exiiosition of the case bv the Secretary of 
vState for India in the Plouse of Lords' A 
breathless wait followed. The climax, how- 
ever, has proved as disappointing a hoax as 
was the rest. But neither by the menace of 
t leir threats nor by the blandishment of their 
honeyed words ran they lure ns into any con- 
currence. All kinds of iniquitous indictments 
have been made against India, and imputa- 
tions cast to discredit her leaders and statesmen 
and all this in order to defend the exclusion 
of Indians from the Commission. Neverthe- 
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less, when it came to securing representation 
for six hundred and odd members of Parlia- 
ment so as to placate the various parties 
extant Lord Birkenhead had to collect two 
peers, a brace of Tories and a couple of 
Labourites from the Commons and a Liberal 
in the person of Sir John Simon as an adjunct 
to temper the fine balance. And yet we are 
blandly told that the greatest difficulty to the 
inclusion of Indians arose out of the numerous 
parties and various minorities whose interest 
it was their sacred duty to safeguard, and that 
in order to secure them an adequate represen- 
tation the increment would be such, as would 
make the Commission unwieldy ! 


Tender Solicitude for Depressed Classes. 

Lord Birkenhead’s tender solicitude for the 
depressed classes is most touching. How 
heavily the calls and duties of office must rest 
on his sentient conscience, he alone must know. 
But we who have read his stirring plea on 
behalf of the untouchables of India also know 
that when it suits them. Government are able 
to find an Indian full}’ to represent the vast 
territories and multitude of peoples of India. 
P’or instance when the delegate is annuallj' 
selected to represent India on the League of 
Nations, the untouchables are neither consulted 
nor considered. No more are their preferences 
ascertained regarding the Imperial Conferences 
which recur so regularly. On such occasions 
Lord Birkenhead’s outraged sensibilities are 
inarticulate, as the proverbially dumb 
millions and apparently it has never so 
far occurred to him to invite a member of 
that class, “the real India’’ as he terms it, to 
represent their country. His lordship has gone 
into hysterics over the tragic lot of the depress- 
ed classes, but the process of reasoning by 
which he seeks to help the untouchables 
througli the entire exclusion of Indians is 
beyond comprehension. Besides, when the 
committee of the Central Legislature, to which 
this scheme subscribes, is to be formed, I 
should like to know by what manner of means 
this self-appointed champion of the depressed 
classes proposes to secure their representation. 
For surely even a Secretary of State should 
know that the high standard of the prevailing 
franchise in India debars them from any voice 
in the Central Legislature. 


A Hopelessly Weak Case. 

Having thus exhausted one plea in dis- 
paragement of the inclusion of Indians in the 
Commission, his lordship shifts his ground and 
proceeds to picture for us the confusion that 
would result, were such a suggestion accepted. 
“Imagine Parliament being assisted by a dis- 
closure of dissenting views of this kind,’’ says 
he. I fear his lordship’s imagination is al- 
together too spirited to be wholesome, though 
it may sound plausible in the ears of the British 
public for whose consumption it was doubtless 
intended. To impute that there is such a 
museum of communities and interests in India 
that it would be impossible to find a few re- 
presentative Indians whose views would not 
be so diverse as to preclude them from arriving 
at a common decision, is grotesque. Besides, 
does his lordship apprehend that this conflict 
which he seeks to avoid at the initial and 
formative stage — if his contention be correct — 
must arise at a later stage when the committee 
from India are to sit vis-a-vis the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Conmiittee? That even a lawyer of 
Lord Birkenhead’s established reputation should 
be so hard put to it that he has perforce to apply 
such futile, decrepit arguments to sustain his 
position only helps to reveal the downright 
weakness of his case. 

“Unbiassed Judgment.’’ 

Vv’e are told that a Commission consisting 
of men of such high calibre as have been 
certified by I,ord Birkenhead will command 
the confidence of all sections of the British 
Parliament (whether it is likely to command 
the confidence of any section of the Indian 
public does not evidently concern him) that 
their impartiality and ability is bej’ond doubt, 
that they will judge and report according to 
standards known to Parliament, and that the 
report which they will submit will be such as 
“Parliament will be in a position to under- 
stand.’’ Does Lord Birkenhead seriously wish 
to convey that Parliament would be incapable 
of appreciating a report from any other source 
but that of its own members? And finally 
we are told that their recommendations will 
be regarded by Parliament as instinc- 
tively its own. Nevertheless, it has been 
suggested that a committee of the Central 
Legislature, when they meet the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, will have the opportunity 
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of ‘'develoijiiig any criticism and objections 
they may feel to the report” and that thereby 
tliey are likely to orcr-ride and substantially 
modify tlie reconuiieiidacioiis of such a coin- 
Uiissioii. If perchance the function assigned 
to the Indian committee succeeds, then 
Parliament would iiideed l:ave acted against 
its own instincts, for it would have abrogated 
recommendations, which according to Lord 
Irwin, ‘‘it must recognise as ‘instinctively its 
own.” kloreover, it has been declared by the 
X'iceroy atul tlie ^e,-retary of State and further 
affirmed by the Premier and Lord Reading 
that Indians would be incapable of pronormcing 
an unbiassed judgment in the framing of a 
constituticjn for tlieir own country, as they 
would be carried away by a priori reasoning, 
aiid the exA'icero>-, drawing tTom his past 
experience, further averred that it would be 
difficult to find an Indian rvho ‘‘had not 
already committed himself to some definite 
views, whereas “the selection made is of 
gc-iitlemen who have had no special experience 
of India.” ( )f course, I admit that it would 
be a task amounting almost to the inconceiv- 
able to find an eligible Indian of such rare 
qualifications and never, certainly, would it 
be possible to unearth one quite so suitably 
eqtiipp’ed from among the members of the 
Legislatures, albeit sucli considerations did not 
prevent IMichael Collins along with Artliur 
Clriffiths and others from being invited to settle 
in coniunctioii with the members of the British 
Cabijiet the constitution of what is today known 
as tile Irish Free State. And not even Lord 
Reading can claim for them those rare 
attributes, on the absence of which he founds 
his justification for denying Indian participa- 
tion in tlie framing of a con.stitution for their 
Motherland. 

‘A Daxgi-rous Precedent.’ 

Lord Birkenhead’s inferences are so closely 
allied to his preferences, that even while 
speaking as a constitutional lawyer he has no 
doubt wliatever tlnit the framers of the original 
Act, when they spoke of a Commission, con- 
templated a parliamentary commission. Surely, 
l^ord Birkenhead has not forgotten that 
elementarv canon of construction that a statute 
is governed by its words and its words alone, 
and though it is admitted that “they did not 
so state in the terms,” Lord Birkenhead 


drawing upon that imagination of his, to which 
I have already referred above, maintains that 
“the5- did not so state it, because they tliought 
it so obvious.” Apart from its illegality this 
is a dangerous precedent to create. If in 
future statutory Acts are to be interiireted not 
according to the sense ef the words llie-rein, 
but by vague surmises as to what was pre- 
sumablv in the minds of its authors, it would 
be importing a possibility such as would permit 
of every existing statute in the realm being 
travestied. And as a constitutional lawyer. 
Lord Birkenhead should be the first to realise 
the folly of taking liis stand on such pre- 
mises. 

REtr. Re.vsox for Exci,r.srox of Ixoaxs. 

Ha\'iiig unarmed us, 've are asked whether 
;ve should like the British army to be witli- 
drawn. Having debarred us from any part 
in the navy we are asked whether we would 
like the protection of the navy to be with- 
drawn. Having after a struggle of fifty years 
allowed us a tliird share in the civil seiwice, 
we are asked whether we should like the 
civil servants to be withdrawn. As Lord 
Birkenhead is so anxious to know our desires, 
we may mention that we would like the 
Secretary of State and the India Cffice dis- 
banded and it would be highly appreciated, 
were the irremovable executive to be with- 
drawn and replaced by elected representatives 
responsible to the Le.gislatures. The absurdity 
of such an argument confoimds itself. Lord 
Birkenhead has fitfully forgottem having penned 
the foreword to it, that the Sandhurst C<mnnit- 
tec’s report dated the 4th November, 1926. 
remained on tlie shelf until end of March, iqe.S. 
f )ur difficult is not tliat we want to retain them, 
Init liow to remove them, even gradually. (I take 
this opportunity to express my gratitude for tlie 
recent generous announcement rc the Indian 
navy, whereby a vacancy had been allotted to 
one Indian bo\). W c want to Indianise our 
services ami we want to know whether instead 
of the main question, which on his own ad- 
mission lie seems to liave made a habit of 
putting to all those Indians “who are at all 
critical of their (the Government’s) attitude,” 
he asked them if they wished for rapid 
Indian isatioii . But we aie not tjKeii into his 
lordship’s confidence with regard to this matter. 

The real reason why Indians are excluded 
and this parliamentary Commission is decided 
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U]jon is to be gleaned from those few sentences 
of a long speech answering the (juestion as 
to what gnawiiitee there is that these seven 
men \vi]] be nnanimous. Lord Birkenhead 
I roeeeds thus: “There may not be a unaninioLia 
report now, but at any rate we shall have a 
rejKirt which proceeds upon the same general 
feint of view and principle.” This jury, 
advisors or rapporteurs as thcv have been 
described at different times as it suited the 
occasion or tlic person, have at least a general 
j oint of view and principle notwithstanding 
their “admitted integrity and independence.” 


It is a pity that the Secretary of State for 
India did not further dilate upon what was 
tnat general point of view and principle of 
tliese gentlemen, which ha\-e been such a 
dttcrniiiiing fact'U' in the decision of Hi.s 
elaicsty’s Government. But the British news- 
papers have fully explained the inwardness 
and true meaning of it. It is that they have 
to see that British domination is maintained 
and continued. I wonder whether this will 
come or fall within the formula of a prion 
reasoning or coloured judgment. But it is 
certainly a task for ‘God's Englishmen.’ 


SOME CAXDID COMMENTS OX THE 
SIMON CO:^IMTSSTON.=== 

B\ Cgloxel Josi.tH M’f.dgwood, m.p. 


This Commission business is, I fear, a good 
deal worse than even 3'ou exi'iacted. I am 
such an iucorri.gible optimist that I always 
expect my comitrymeii to do the riglit thing ; 
it seems impossible that Birkenhead and Co. 
can be moderate, decent and sensible in private 
and so deadly and stupid in public. What 
response did they expect from Indians who 
liave, for eight ix-ar.s, hoped so miiuli from a 
Commission? The bitter disappointment seems 
to me to make recouciliatiim ini]iossible in our 
life-time. iNcver shall you and I sit to,gether 
ti,\ing to shape the frame-work for the new 
connnf)iuvea1th and to l>riu.g [leace and friejul- 
ship lietweeJi two free jicoples. For it is not 
one Party in England that has done this 
thing; it is all Parties; and our work has 
all to begin again, from a basis of complete 
distrust. 

Gne nni.st just shrn.g one'.s shoulders and 
go on with the work of education, — you to 
teach the Ilindns to make themselves respected, 
and I to teach the virtues of trust and liberty. 
The prospect is a little .grim by contrast with 
what we hoped, but history is full of prece- 


■*A letter addressed to Lala Pajpat Rai, M.k.A. 


dents. I remembe: that during the South 
African war a Boer rode in off commando to 
see his faniii_\ in Krmelo, only to find the 
town destroyed and liis family deported. “Het 
is nook iiix” he srdd as he gazed round at 
the emptv houses staring rooffess to the skv. 
“A little thing like this iloesn't matter,” and 
lie turned iiis liorse and rode back to the 
commando. 

I am assuming that the Commi.s.sion will 
be bi'iyootted, that the A'-seinblv will refuse 
to vote die money, and that the various 
Councils, wherever possible, will refuse to set 
up tlie cousultatiw cuiiimittees. That is 
probably the best thing, for we shall ne\-er 
get oil unless you are respected. Petitioning 
for little scraiis of h.beity is a dirty business 
and there has been too much of it. You lose 
your self-respect, and you onh’ get despised. 
I was always a.gainst non-co-operation as von 
know, and I am so still. Take what share in 
governing India you can ; use everv power 
and every opjxirtunity offered by the Govern- 
ineiit of India Act. That is not “crawling” 
but worth-w'hilc fighting, and, incidentally, 
may help to wipe out some of those curses 
of “^Mother India.” But this Commission does 
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not require your help. There is no need to 
stand in the witness box and be cross-exauiined 
by persons of no great impiortance who have 
not before shown an3' interest in j’oar views 
or feelings. They can easih' get the case 
up from the evidence and reports laid before 
the uluddiman Committee. (Jlhcials can supplj’ 
ail the facts, and are likeh' to do vith more 
impartiality, not less, if the victims are dumb. 

( )r, if they like, they can read the newspapers. 
“(Ipen, tor empty) minds'’ can easily get food, 
and the^- as easily forget it. 

In the Punjab I presume that the Mussal- 
mans and Sikhs will not bo3-cott and that 
the consultative committee will be set up 
without vou. I can imagine that the prospect 
fills some of vour friends with terror, — Hindus 
and the Arya Samaj will be maligned, traduced, 
betra3'ed, and all the rest of it. They make 
me tired,— and what does it matter? All the 
seven Commissioners are very decent English 
gentlemen. The blackguarding of one Indian 
b3- another is likeh' to have the effect of 
turning them against the blackguarder, nor 
vras Sir John Simon born yesterday. If you 
gave evidence, 3-our ‘aiiti-iMohammedan bias’ 
would have been long before whispered into 
their ears; and when Sir Mohammad Shafi 
gives e\idc-iice his ‘anti-Hindu bias’ will be 
whispered just the same. It is what the 
officials sa3’ that will matter ; and even that 
will not matter much. 

For you must be conscious that this is an 
Advisory and by no means an Executive 
Commission ; and the advice has to percolate 
through so manv’ sieves before some far distant 
Parliament is shown a draft Bill on India. 


First the Government of India ; then the India 
Office here; then a Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons, overwhelmingly Tory ; then a 
future Cabinet ; then a future Parliament — 
bv- that time what has to be in the Bill will 
certaiiih' not depend on evidence given Iw 
roil or an3'bod3' in igeS. I cannot see a 
Labour Government finding time to press 
through a Bill that India does not want ; that 
thev' should find in the report a good reason 
for avoiding the thorny subject altogether is 
much more likelw You are not so accustomed 
to Rov'al Commissions in India as we are in 
this country ; ther- are known here as a con- 
\enient war’ of shelr-ing inconvenient (lucstions 
indefiniteh'. 

I har’e been asked what Sir John Simon’s 
r’iews are on Communal Representation. I do 
not knorv, but 3’ou may do him the justice 
to believe that no evidence b3' interested parties 
rvill have any effect upon his intelligence. I 
have heard him speak eloquently for Propor- 
tional Representation, hut onh' because it gave 
all points of vierr fair representation ; — and in 
an3' case constituencies in India are too large 
alreadru It is said here, I knorv not with 
what justice, that the \'iceroy is not enthusias- 
tic about this Commission and, indeed, I 
cannot imagine anr'one rvho rvanted to make 
the two races freindly, being implicated. 
Anyrva3’, mr- dear friend, you and yours may 
be sure that many here still understand 3-011, 
still S3"mpathise to the full in 3’our disappoint- 
ment, still share 3’Oiir vierr’S and hopes, and 
still have the courage necessarr- to put the 
cause before political career. We confidently 
expect the the same courage in 3’ou. 
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THE SEVEX “GOD’S ENGLISHMEN” ON THE 
SIMON COM^HSSION ; LABOUR AND 
INDIA’S RIGHTS. 


Bv Mr. H. N. Brailsford. 


God’s Seven EnRlishmeu have been appoint- 
ed. They will draft a constitution for India, 
and notliiiiR that any of us, who are Jnerely 
secular and uninspired Englishmen, may say or 
think can now affect the course of destiny. I 
confe.ss that nyv first impulse on readin.g Mr. 
Baldwin’s (luotation from Milton was to laugh 
at its arrogance. The Puritans liad the sincere 
belief that they were tools in the hands of a 
Creator, who continued to iuter\'ene in the daily 
course of history ; it made for modesty and a 
grave seriousness, I doubt whether Lord 
Birkenhead and Lord Winterton have this 
belief : they lack the humility tliat should go 
with it. But on second thoughts I came to 
understand why Air. Baldwin had referred to 
the hand of Providence in the choice of this 
Commission. Rarely has our destiny seemed to 
work so visibly mid with a .grip so imperious. 
The events of last week have settled the rela- 
tions of our country with India for years to 
come. We have clothed ourselves, deliberately, 
consciously, in the eyes of the Indian people, in 
our rights as conquerors. We have done it, 
moreover, a.s a unanimous nation. The Labour 
party, under Air. AlacDonald’s guidance, has 
taken its stand against the Indian people as an 
Imperialist party, and the consequences of its 
action will pursue us. This is destiny, but 
destiny, as usual, is character. 

Thf AIixority A’ikw. 

This is a hard saying. I am one of a small 
minority within the party, and I realize that 
this is an o;nnion which I must justify bv quiet 
argument. I will state the case of the majority 
as fairly as I can. The point at issue seems at 
first sight a small one of procedure : Should 
the Commission which is to report to Parliament 
on the Indian constitution be a ]mrely Parlia- 
mentary Commission ? Lord Birkenhead and 
Air. AlacDonald, after consultation, a.greed that 
it should be drawn solely from the two Houses 


of the British Parliament, and should include 
no Indian members. (Xote, by the way, that 
a Parliamentary Commission might still have 
included Indians. Lord .Sinha, who would have 
been a good choice, is a peer, and it would have 
been eas\' to satisfy formalities by raising two 
other Indians to the same rank.i There were 
two reasons for this decision on which the chief 
speakers have dwelt in almost indentical words ; 

(i) It is said that Parliament cannot divest 
itself of its responsibility for determining India’s 
future. Therefore, it is argued, the Commission 
which adi'ises it and reports to it must be com- 
posed of its own members, 

(al It is argued that Indian opinion is so 
sharply divided, and includes minority views so 
numerous and distinct, that if Indians were to 
be fairly represented on the Commission it would 
have to be of an unwieldy size, and would never 
reach a unanimotis report. 

This, then, was the British view, the view 
of Gcvernment and Opposition alike. Labour 
spokesmen have complaiiied that the Govern- 
ment reached it without consulting Indian 
opinion, I think the Labour party stands 
exposed to the same criticism. I will deal later 
with the mitigations of this decision which the 
Government itself offered, and with the com- 
promise which the Labour jiarty afterwards 
proposed. 

The arguments advanced for this decision 
are, it seems to me, more important than the 
decision itself. They define the Imperialist 
attitude. The first argument cloaks a confusion 
of thought which an alert Opjsosition should 
have exposed. It is ri,ghtly said that Parliament 
cannot divest itself of its ultimate responsibility. 
But does it follow that the Commission which 
advises it must be exdusirx-ly or even mainly 
Parliamentary and British ? The principle 
invoked is a commonplace which no one can 
dispute. Even if we were to reco.gnize India’s 
absolute independence, and to sanction her 
quitting the Empire, the decision must formally 
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and constitutionally be taken by Parliament. 
For that matter, if India were conquered by an 
enemj’ after a disastrous war, onlj- Parliament 
could cede the territor^v. Or, again, if we 
decided to bow voluntarily to India’s wish, and 
to let her go and arrange her future as she 
pleased, once more Parliament would have to 
make and record the decision. There is no 
controversial issue here. 

Xo Right to Dictate. 

What is controversial is a moral, not a formal 
matter. How far does India’s will (if she has 
a general will) count with us, and with Parlia- 
ment, in deciding her future ? In plain words, 
do we recognize for India auy right of self- 
determination ? That issue, it seems to me, 
we have evaded, by confusing it with the formal 
and legal responsibility of Parliament. Ect us 
at least strive to think clearly about this all- 
important issue of self-dcterniinatiou. Personal- 
ly, I think the doctrine has often been stated 
very rashly, alike b>' President Mhlscn, by the 
Russians, and by our own and other Socialist 
parties. X'o nation can have an absolute riglit 
to take decisions without regard to the common 
good of the whole human famil\’, or even with- 
out regard to the interests of another nation, or 
Empire, with which it has been associated. But 
equally no Empire has the right to dictate. But 
it was exactly this right to dictate which Lord 
Birkenhead claimed, when he described us as 
the trustee who must decide how far his ward 
is to be trusted with any measure of self-govern- 
ment. The Socialist answer should have rung 
out, sharp and clear, to that challenge. We are 
not disinterested trustees. We took India for 
purposes of trade. The most imperious con- 
siderations of power, prestige and material 
interest influence us to retain it and to prolong 
our direct rule. When we claim, to be God’s 
Englishmen, we assume that we are superior 
to these motives of self-interest. Xo ‘jury’ (as 
Lord Birkenhead called it) of avera.ge English- 
men can judge this matter impartiallv. That is 
the basis of the case for giving at least equal 
status and weight to an Indian report which 
embodies India’s will. 

We may dismiss briefly the argument that 
the formal, or even the moral, responsibility of 
Parliament forbade an extra-Parliamentary 
Commission. Parliament is always responsible. 
Does that preclude it from calling in extra- 


Parliamentary advice ? It is responsible for tlie 
British coal-mines. But it did not lessen its 
own ultimate rc-speiusibilitv wh.en it appointed 
the Samuel Commission (which included no 
members of Parliament) to report to it. Its 
responsibility will come into play when it h.as 
to pass a new Government of India .Let. It 
can keep that responsibility intact whomever it 
may invite to advise it or report to it. Here 
again the Oppo.sition succumbed to a confusion 

Perpetuating Di vi .sign . 

The second of the two decisive arguments, 
which Mr. MacDonald developed with as much 
unction as Lord Birkenhead, is no less Imperia- 
listic. Certainly there are divisions in India. 
Whether in this connection they arc- so numerous 
and important as the two leaders urged is 
another matter. I should liave thought that 
from one reasonable Hindu, one moderate 
Muslim, and one Indian sympathetic to the 
workers and the depressed classes a fair repre- 
sentation could have been obtained. By 
stressing these divisions wc- encourage and per- 
petuate them. While we stand inviting every 
minority to come to us with its case against the 
majority, we delay and frustrate the formation 
of a nation. That, if we desire to prolong our 
own direct rule, is the obvious strategy. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Llr. MacDonald, like 
Lord Birkenhead, by treating these divisions as 
the central fact of the Indian situation, was 
helping tlioso who would ‘divide to conquer.’ 
Our duty, as Socialists, is rather to discover the 
common Indian view, and to plead with our 
countrymen to face it and respect it, even when 
it is opposed to our own cruder interests and 
our racial pride. 

I nder the influence of these two arguments, 
both .governing parties rejected the idea of 
appointing a Commissi(;u composed jointlv of 
Englishmen and Indians The Goveriinient has, 
however, devised a machinery by which Indians 
may present their own draft of a constitution 
to the Commi.ssion, and afterwards, before a 
Parliamentary committee at M'estminster, 
criticize the Commission’s report. It is easy to 
understand \vliy Indians rejected thi.s plan. 
The ‘jury’ remains exclusively English. Indians 
may give e\ idence ; they may offer sipggestion.s 
and criticisms. But the report — the only report 
which will .go to Parliament — will be an English 
report. The draft of a constitution, ^nd the 
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oiih- draft which will be laid officially before 
Parliament, will be an English draft. IMr. 
Baldwin begged Indians to believe that this pro- 
cedure places them in nc position of ‘inferiority.' 
There 2\Ir. Baldwin deceived himself. If onlv 
one report, and that the report of God’s Seven 
Englishmen, goes to Parliament, it is dishonest 
to profess that India has equal rights. 

The British ‘Jury.’ 

The Labour party knew and saiv this clearly. 
It devised a compromise which in this one vital 
matter differed from the Government’s pro- 
posals. The essential point in this compromise 
was the provision ‘that the report of both Com- 
missions (i.e., the British and the Indian) should 
in due course be presented to the joint committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament.’ On this con- 
dition the party was prepared to support the 
Government and to permit iMessrs. 'Walsh and 
Attlee to serve. Hr. HacDcnald did, indeed, 
in rather tepid language, put forward this pro- 
posal, not as a condition, but as a suggestion. 
He knew before he spoke that it has been 
rejected. For on the previous day Lord Birken- 
head had said : “Y'e must take no step which 
would lead to the risk tliat we sliould have two 
reports proceeding from two Commissions.” 


The Labour party made no attempt to use its 
powerful strategical position to insist on this 
vital condition, Stripped of this condition, the 
Government’s i roposals leave the British ‘jury’ 
supreme. India is not even so far an equal 
that she may present to Parliament a constitu- 
tion which Parliament might amend or reject. 
Xot a V’estige of self-determination do we recog- 
nize. 

In this matter of immense moment, the 
Labour party, it seems to me, under Hr. 
MacDonald’s guidance, has become the com- 
placent partner with the Tory party in a policy 
of imperialism ; it has betrayed its Socialist 
principles and forfeited its claim to the con- 
fidence of the Indian people. We have accepted 
solidarity, in the face of passionate protests from 
India, with Capitalist parties. W^e shall be 
bound, under the conventions of continuity 
which we have recognized, by this report of 
the English ‘jury,’ and our task in office will 
be to impose it on a nation which has neither 
shared framing it nor enjoyed the right to 
present its alternative at Westminster. Our 
prospects of guiding India to a friendly and 
peaceful solution are immeasurably less because 
we have acted in this unworthy manner. Not 
India only, but all Asia, will see in us, and 
justly see, a party committed to Imperialism. 


THE STATUTORY COIHISSION ON INDIAN REFORMS. 

By Mr. Bkrx.arp Hdpghtoxl t.c.s. (Retired). 


So far as words go, the present crisis in 
India results directly from that phrase in the 
India Act of iqiq, “the time and manner of 
each advance can be determined only by Parlia- 
ment.” The intent of the whole preamble, 
(drafted, it is said, by the late Lord Curzon) is 
indeed quite definite. If it is accepted, there 
is an end to all equality of Indians, to their 
settling on equal terms the provisions of the 
new Constitution or of any other Constitution 
until that dim, distant and everreceding day 
when India shall have “responsible govern- 


ment.” If it is accepted, Indians have no claim 
to sit on the Royal Commission. Parliament 
being the jud.ge, the Commission is quite 
naturally composed of members of that bod.v. 

But does India accept this preamble? 
Hitherto, deceived by the cloud cf pious plati- 
tudes which form the stock-in-trade of British 
statesmen, Indians have believed that the latter 
would be better than their word. In spite of 
the sinister wording of this preamble they hoped 
that the professions of high ideals so often 
repeated would be translated into deeds. Alas ! 
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for any such dream ! Indians now find these 
sounding phrases to be but the sugared coating 
of the pill, and the pill is very bitter. 

A little consideration will make clear the 
vanity of these hopes. The essence of Imperia- 
lism, it cannot too often be repeated, is domina- 
tion by finance cax.ital. At the present tlay 
finance capital is before everything concerned 
in finding fields for investment abroad under the 
aegis of its own Government. Then only does 
it obtain the irivileged position essential for 
monopolies and high profits. Alreadv in 191Q 
that was the- key to world politics, but it is even 
truer new than then. What was the position 
ill 1919 ? Germany was in the dust, her colonies 
at the mercy of Britain (which prompitlj' 
absorbed them I, whilst America was not con- 
sidered a serious rival. In the interval much 
water has flowed down the Thames. The 
L nited States, with startling suddenness, have 
stepped forward net only as the premier Power 
of the world but as an imperialist Power. With 
a gigantic army and fleet it has begun to export 
capital in lar,ge quantities and to clash with 
"British interest*.” Both Germany and France 
are industrial rivals, and, most serious of all, 
many colonies and other nations, once jirofitable 
markets for British goods, have now developed 
factory systems of their own. Burdened with 
war debt, Britain has become definitely 
decadent. 

All the more feverishly, therefore, does the 
British ruling class clutch in its grip the terri- 
tories it already owns. Here alone it occupies 
a privileged xiosition ; here alone mav great 
people yet be won in a sadly clianged world. In 
Kenya, E.gxyt, (for Egypt, “independence” 
notwithstanding, is a r-assal country), Palestine, 
Iraq, China aiwl elsewhere it fights fiercely to 
retain its sceptre. In the struggle in China it 
has already spent more than three millions. To 


hold Iraq upwards of three hundred millions 
have been poured forth. Whilst thus strivin.g 
feverishly to keep control of lUher lands, is it 
reasonable, is it even sane to imagine 
that it will voluntarily release its hold 
over the millions of India, India, the 
very apple of the eye of the imperial system ? 
Certain it is that the British rulers ha\ e no such 
intention. It spite cf the disi.lav of fireworks 
with which the IMontagu Constitution w as 
launched, that was pretty obvious in loice The 
subsequent events have fortified ten-fold this 
resolve. With their backs against the wall, 
the great bankers and industrialists mean to 
contest to the last ditch e\ ery assault on their 
supremacy, in India or elsewhere. Every 
reservation, every word of caution in the pre- 
amble of 1919 is now underscored. These men 
sit enthroned cn gold, on the golden profits 
flowing from the subjection of India. Under 
no circumstance will they voluntarily abdicate. 
If, however, India is united, if she is resolute 
and unflinching in the fight for freedom, the 
British ruling class, like those in other countries, 
may find it expedient to yield, at least in part. 
But it will yield on grounds of expediency only. 
"Better h.alf a loaf than no bread ” It yields 
only to pressure Events in the past few years 
have .given little promise that India could 
exert such pressure. Not only has sh.e been 
distracted by insane religious quarrels, but her 
leaders have fawned and cringed, hoping for 
doles From these follies the appointment of 
the all-white Commission has roused them. 
They be.gin to understand the validity behind 
the fine ]'hrases of their masters. The futility 
of recent tactics has become manife.st. Hence- 
forth we may hope that even the Moderates will 
follow a more manly if a harder path— the path 
of the stru.g.gle for power. That way only does 
freedom lie. 
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THE INDIAN STATES COMMITTEE : A STUDY. 

By “PouiTICUS.” 


Tile Simon Commission has thrown into 
oijscurity the Butler Committee, but the latter 
is no less impoitaiit and deals with issues no 
less vital to the interests, progress and pros- 
perity of the whole of India. Though the 
constitution of the latter body has not been 
subjected to such severe denunciation and 
vociferous vituperation as have centred round 
the unlucky Commission, it should not be 
regarded as perfect. In the first place, a 
committee of three does not strike one as very 
impressive or dignified. Larger membership 
\tould at once touch the imagination, enhance 
its utility by giving freer scope to a division 
of labour and be in conformity with the 
worldly notion that there is more of accumulat- 
ed wisdom in half a dozen heads than in a 
smaller number. A second and more serious 
criticism that has been and can legitimately 
lie levelled against it is its exclusion of the 
Indian element, as in the Simon Commission. 
Une would have expected that a body with 
functions so delicate and comprehensive in 
nature as the Indian States Committee would 
consist of persons representative of the 
numerous interests at stake, so as particularly 
to minimise the chances of subsequent dis- 
agreement. Those who read even cursorily 
the terms of reference to the Committee have 
their attention arrested by the fact that the 
prime party concerned is the Indian states 
and per sc a gentleman with first-hand 
experience and knowledge of states either as 
ruler or administrator, as Prince or minister, 
would have been not merely a valuable acquisi- 
tion but almost an indispensable element. It 
may on the other hand be contended that the 
duty of such a body does not lie so much 
in collecting additional material such as would 
enable them to come to correct conclusions or 
in listening to the advocacy of members of the 
fraternity to obtain fresh light on the various 
problems that confront them, as in pronounc- 
ing opinions and tendering advice on the matter 
that is [daced at their disposal. So far as the 
states are concerned they have laid all their 
cards on the table, and have ample confidence 


in Sir Harcourt Butler, the Hon. Sydney Peel 
and iMr. \V. S. Holdsworth. But, there is 
also another, and a by no means negligible, 
iiarty whose interests come within the purview 
of this Committee, a party, too, whose right 
of opinion and criticism cannot be denied. It 
would perhaps have been more desirable had 
the Secretary of State chosen to nominate an 
eminent Indian from British India whose 

presence would at least lessen the risk of the 
findings of the Committee being at once 
impugned. The states themselves would have 
welcomed such an appointment as they are 
fully aware of the advantages of co-operation 
between British and Indian India whose 

interests are really common and not divergent. 
Such a step, iiowcver, was probably rendered 
impossible in the face of the exclusion of 
Indians from the Simon Commission in spite 
of persistent agitation. At all events that is 
a defect which, sad as it may be, is not so 
serious as to vitiate the findings of the three 
wise and learned gentlemen. 

The task of Sir Harcourt Butler and his 
two colleagues is grave, and the field to be 
explored very large. Apart from the fact that 
the questions arising are as varied as thev are 
unique, as urgent as they are baffling, as in- 
consistent as they are apparenth- irreconcilable, 
there is the additional circumstance that the 
material which they have to probe into is 
wide in range and technical in detail. The 
Indian states — to whose affairs the gentlemen 
tire called upon to give their best attention — 
are six hundred in number ; have sizes varying 
from over 82,000 square miles such a Hydera- 
bad and Kashmir to a territory covered by 
hardly twenty siptare miles such as Lawa 
{Rajputanal. Their educational condition re- 
presents extremes of regrettable backwardness 
and of a comnieiidalrle advancement (like 
Travail core, for instance, which perhaps is 
ahead of the most literate province of British 
India). In point of population and revenue 
also there are considerable differences. 

A mere mention of these facts would, 
however, constitute a gross understatement of 
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the iKJsition, Avhich has been rendered thorny 
by the complexities, uncertainties and contra- 
dictions of the policy which has been pursued 
from time to time by the officials of the 
Government of India towards the various Indian 
states in their internal affairs and external rela- 
tions. The history of the question of the 
sovereignty of the Indian states may be said 
to have assumed prominence from 1723 when 
tlie first treaty was entered into by the East 
India Compain- with an India state, viz., the 
Treaty ot Anjeiigo with the Raja of Travaiicore, 
which declared, amidst other things, that the 
Government of the Raja would be in league 
and united in good friendship with them. And 
during the two centuries that have elapsed 
since then a mass of political practice, prece- 
dent and theory, almost labyrinthine in intri- 
cacy and puzzling in inconsistency, has grown 
up in the archives of the Political department 
of the Government of India, the last document 
of impjortance being the famous letter bj- Eord 
Reading to His Exalted Highness the Xizam of 
Hyderabad. The nature of the powers, 
privileges and responsibilities of the East India 
Company had itself undergone a steady change 
correspondingly affecting the policy governing 
the relations between the indigenous rulers and 
the foreign power-seekers. And on the inter- 
pretation of that policy itself opinions have 
grossly and almost groteS(iuelv differed. The 
chief difficulties which beset the path of a 
student of this subject have been mentioned by 
Lord Olivier. First is the vagueness of the 
term Indian state, which brings under one 
category a fullpowercd treaty-state, like 
Flyderabad or Gwalior, and a chief holding a 
fief under a grant from the paramount Power 
and the lord of a petty estate in Kathiawar. 
Though it is, as he says, impossible to find 
anything like common ground between the 
Chief of Ichalkaranji or the Naw’ab of 
Banganapalle and the Xizam of Hyderabad or 
the Gaekw-ar of Karoda, the rulers are, accord- 
ing to popular notions and the general practice 
of the Political department, members of the 
same class and stand in very nearly the same 
1 elation to the Government of India. But the 
very noteworthy fact has to be borne in mind 
that the relationship of no one state with the 
Government is like that of another, though ‘a 
broad differentiation based on similarity of 
historical circumstances may be traced by which 
it would be found that the princes and chiefs 


fall into three distinct classifications — ‘those 
whose treaties entitle them to full and absolute 
sovereignty within their states, those who, 
though treaty states, enjoy criminal and civil 
jurisdiction and legislative powers only under 
supervision, and those whose rights are based 
on grants and sanads'. The second and no less 
insuperable difficulty is the absence of any 
regular sources of inforniatioii. The political 
law of India is not go\-erned solely by treaties 
or by agreements but b.v a complex code which 
is the accumulation of practice in the Politi- 
cal department. It is too delicate to codify 
and too complex to be analysed and it is diffi- 
cult to characterise its nature as law, in the 
language of political science. Strictly, it can- 
not be viewed as constitutional law in the 
Austinian sense, nor as part of international 
law. Tapper, indeed, holds that the ‘practice 
of the Political department is positive law, as 
it can be enforced by the paramount Power’. 
Xo Indian state with full internal autonomy, 
‘would accept this view or even concede the 
right of the Government to enforce its political 
practice, though on the basis of superior force 
the states have often to yield to the dictates of 
Simla.’ Xor is there any show of agreement 
on the agency that can be spoken of as the 
‘paramount Power’. These are facts which, 
even according to the eminent ex-Secretary of 
State for India, make comprehensive and 
authoritative study, except by one who has 
occupied responsible positions in the Political 
department, absolutely impossible. If the 
Committee’s labours will at least throw light 
upon such obscurity, they will not have been 
in vain. 

H, 

While the terms of reference and the 
personnel of the committee leave, generally 
speaking, not much to he desired, there is 
indeed one feature connected with it which 
must be regarded as unsatisfactory. The three 
members are asked to finish their task in three 
months. It is not difficult for one to realise 
the utter inadequacy of this period for the 
committee to grapple even with the many ordi- 
nary problems that crop up almo.st daily in the 
routine of political and administrative life. How 
nmeh more insufficient, then, is it for them to 
tackle the momentous and contentious questions 
that have remained unsolved for nearly two 
centuries, whose complexity is but aggravated 
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by every passing day, and on \vhose correct 
and satisfactory solution, it can be remarked 
without exaggeration, depend the integrity, 
safety' and prosperity of two empires — the 
British and the Indian ! The public are not 
aware of the material that is placed before the 
tody, or of the procedure that is to be adopted 
for obtaining it. It is to be hoped the com- 
mittee will not be satisfied with visiting a few 
States like Patiala and Bikaner or holding 
discussions with the members of the Chamber 
of Pri’ices in their individual or collective 
capacities. It is equally to be hoped that the 
members will not concentrate their attention on 
or confine it to the political secretariat of the 
Government of India. Even if the_v take into 
minute consideration all the references that 
have been from time to time made to that 
august institution, which may in turn be now- 
passed on to them, it would seem that but a 
tithe of the work has been done. If, however, 
either over and above this, or in itself, they 
choose to spend some time in ransacking the 
old records that have been diligently preserved 
by the hardworking cL-rk, albeit the moth and 
the worm may not recognise that frail human 
being’s toil as does the researcher, liistorian, 
antiquarian, politician, administrator or states- 
man, they will have done a lot of good. But 
it is of the greatest importance that Sir 
Harcourt Butler and his colleagues should see 
things for themselves, unaffected by the 
minutes, manv or fewq long or short, that may 
have been prepared by the Government officials 
for their consumption — for who dares to assert 
that they are not one-sided and based on the 
generally wrong angle of vision of the Political 
secretary or his worthy subordinates, whose 
lack of srmipathy and of broadmindedness is a 
matter of universal knowledge to all those 
whose unfortunate necessity it is to be equipped 
with it? Whether the committee can or cannot 
compress into the limited span of the assigned 
time activities of that kind it is difficult to say. 
Whatever it will do or will not do, there is one 
point which strikes even a layman or a 
common-place observer as of fundamental ini- 
iwrtance. If it is the common endeavour of 
the various states to see that their sovereign 
rights should he maintained, respected and 
promoted, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
every State has for solution problems peculiar 
to it. In order that the fullest opportunity 
should be given to the States to say all that 


they have to say. they must be allowed all 
reasonable time lor the preparation of their re- 
presentation and encouraged to bring forward 
everything they regard as a hardship, whether it 
is in the nature of restrictions on their legitimate 
development or of policies which deprive them 
of their just dues. 

There is, indeed, one supreme reason why 
the committee should get into close touch with 
the States and obtain first-hand knowledge of 
existing conditions. The impression prevails 
that the subjects of the Indian rulers are 
oppressed and unhappv and that the methods of 
administration are arbitrary and high-handed. 
This impression is not merely widespread but 
is often gi-veu expression to with a certain 
amount of bitterness and in the language of 
hyperbole chiefly engendered by lamentable 
Ignorance. It is therefore imperative that these 
questions should be thoroughly examined by 
the committee whose duty it is to obtain a 
first-hand knowledge of the political conditions 
prevailing therein. 

Two circumstances generally make it 
difficult for one to get an exact notion. One 
is the absence in most of the states of re- 
presentative institutions which are by some 
regarded as the only means of gauging the 
public Weal. Whether the stormy politics, 
sensational outbursts and the party passions 
that characterize the typical Western representa- 
tive institution of to-day, are an inevitable 
result and an evil to be tolerated, or wffi ether 
they dellect too much the hand of the clock 
of progress to give one a correct perspective, 
IS a question which cannot in this connection 
be regarded as whollv irrelevant. The second 
factor that clouds the issue is the alisence of a 
written constitution for the States, from which 
the inference is .general!}- drawn that every act 
must be inspired by the raler, wliich leads to 
the further inference that it must be arbitrary, 
so much so that even the law courts cannot be 
independent organisations for the dispensation 
of justice. They are all important questions, 
of which an elucidation is necessary. Especial- 
ly is this so in view of the fact that the law- 
courts in the States are the highest tribunals 
in the land and that no appeal lies from their 
decision even to the Privy Council, the only 
competent authority to review being the ruler, 
whose sweet will and pleasure would be the 
only guiding factor. ‘Give me,’ said a political 
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writer, ‘the state of the law courts and I shall 
give you a state of that country.’ Where the 
administration of justice is contaminated by 
personal considerations and tarnished by the 
necessity of bending to the caprices of him who 
has made them, there human life and human 
lights cannot be said to be regarded as matters 
worthy of serious consideration. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely indispensable that the com- 
mittee should acquire, first-hand knowledge of 
the var_\-ing conditions of the different .States, 
and judge for themselves whether the sum total 
of circumstances being taken into account, the 
average subject of an Indian ruler labours under 
a greater loatl of unhappiness than his brother 
in British India, teeming with representative 
institutions and a wliole structure of judicial 
machinery, or breathes the thought that his lot 
is lucldh' cast in a place where he is blessed 
with greater contentment and happiness. 
Incidentally, the committee may have to help 
the States in framing ccnstitutions or advising 
about popular and representative institutions, 
too. The expression ‘representative institution’ 
has become a shibboleth of modern politics and 
cannot be of uniform connotation. The types 
of such assemblies var,v with different times, 
places and temperaments of the people, and the 
task is the most onerous one of discovering a 
suitable institution for every country or State. 
All this is work of considerable complexity and 
responsibility such as requires thorough investi- 
gation, patient and skilful handling, and it 
would indeed be a pity if, owing to the three 
months’ time-limit, the committee is compelled 
tc hurry through it. 

III. 

If the political aspect of the Butler Coni- 
mittee cannot be too strongly stressed, there is 
a financial and economic one also which is not 
less important. The public are not informed 
what the commitec proposes to look into, but 
in order to inform the world at lar.ge of the real 
conditions obtaiiiin.g in the .States and thereby 
to do justice to them and to rehabilitate their 
reputation the committee oii.ght to make it 
their business not only to examine but to 
report on their moral and material condi- 
tion. The b'tates have no superfluity of 
wealth, do not indulge in excessive taxation — 
States like Gwalior dispensing with even in- 
come tax, which con.stitutes such a large contri- 


bution in British India — and have to incur a 
certain degree of expense in order to make the 
adniiniscratious effiL'icnt and up-to-date so as 
to keep pace with those of the civilized world. 
Improved administration is, however, a que^tiou 
of money, and it does not seem to be more 
casv for any State to increase its revenue than 
it is for a provincial Government in British 
India to do so. The .‘^■tates cannot le\ y many 
more taxes in their territories without forcing 
down the standard of life in tlieir dominions, 
preveiitiii,g the growth of saving, encouraging 
emigrations to British India, which already is 
supporting an ample population, and .generally 
disorganizing the economic life of their own 
people. They have not the benefit of possess- 
ing any seaboard or many trade centres. In 
some places industrial development thou.gh it 
is extensive, has not substantiall.v, if at all, 
enriched the exchequer of the State. Public 
utilities like roads, railways, ports, posts and 
telegraphs and irrigation, have, in spite of 
liandicaps, been developed with consi/icnous 
success, but tile achievement is but a drop in 
the ocean. The time is ripe for carefully 
reviewing tlie fiscal and economic relationsliip 
of the States with British India and examining 
whether a readjustment in connection with 
customs, salt, excise and opium, railways, posts 
and tele.graphs, etc., is not possible or (’esirable 
compatibly with the interests of fairness or 
justice to the States. In the past they have 
suffered from a lack of tlie requisite machinery 
to put forward their case as well a.s from a 
faulty and inadequate knowledge of the 
elementary principles of economics. No 
attempt has been mafie to touch any complicat- 
ed economic issues and no collective statement 
of the general economic grievances of all the 
Indian States has as yet been put forward 
either for pulilic or private consideration, 
whereas individual representation bv particular 
States does not seem to have much availed. 

It is possible that se\ eral Indian rulers mav 
view with apprehension the extensive economic 
problems that are already jiressing for sok’tion, 
because in tlie past their States have fared bad- 
ly ill many a fiscal negotiation with the 
Government of India. The archives of an\- 
.State could produce at least one case where a 
claim considered just and i)Ut forward with 
moderation has remained unanswered or has 
been decided against tlie claimant State by the 
sheer exercise of political power.’ As a conse- 
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queuce such matters have too often been 

allowed to drift. 

The question may be asked, if as a result 
of the enquiry now being conducted justice is 
done to States by conceding to them their eco- 
nomic, fiscal and financial rights and bj’ a 

lelaxation of the insidious control maintained 
by the Political Department, will any injury 
necessarily be done to the interests of British 

India? The answer is an emphatic ‘Xo.’ 

There seems to lie a suspicion that the States 
will be used as a lever to curtail the Reforms 
or concessions that would otherwise have to 
be made in favour of British India. This is 
a non-scquitiir. If, in the promotion of British 
Indian interests, those of the States have not 
suffered, the British element in the Government 
of India of to-day can safely be trusted to see 
that no injury is done to British interests. 
The British Government can further be trusted 
to disregard the mere expediency of conceding 
to the States anything to which they arc not 
entitled. If, on the other hand, in the 
combined processes of the consolidation of 
British power and the development of the eco- 
nomic resources of the country during the last 
125 years, it has come about that the interests 
of the States have been ignored, it would appear 
to be common justice now to make a tardy 
reparation to those interests if only to promote 
contentment in the country as a whole and in 
the States in particular. 

A modest and an humble attempt has been 
made, in the above few lines, to give one an 


idea of the complexity’ and the importance of 
the various political and economical problems 
that will ha\e to be solved by Sir Harcourt 
Butler and hi.-5 two colleagues. To any one 
who approaches the subject in a spirit free 
from jiartiality or prejudice and who is not 
obsessed by the notion of the inutility of the 
States and of the absence of any justification 
for their existence as independent entities, the 
following words of Lord Olivier will appeal 
as being particularly relevant and forceful. ‘At 
this present time,’ says he, ‘no elaborate plea 
for the existence of Indian States or even a 
jmstification of their existence is necessary. 
They are political facts which, whether we like 
tliem or not, stare us in the face and to a large 
e.xtent govern the course of our political evolu- 
tion. While their faults are many and the 
difficulties that their position raises grave, there 
can be no doubt that they add greatly to the 
richness and variety of India’s national life and 
fill a position which has practically and cultural- 
ly a value of its own.’ And, as Sir John 
-Malcolm, whose knowledge of Indian States 
was unique, said, ‘the tranquillity, not to say 
tlie security, of our vast oriental possessions is 
involved in the preservation of native prin- 
cipalities which are dependent on us for pro- 
tection. These are also so obviously at our 
mercy, so entirely within our grasp that besides 
other and great benefits we derive from their 
alliances their co-existence with our rule is of 
itself a source of political strength, the value 
of which will never be known till it is lost.’ 


THE TNDIAX FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 

By Mr. Dhbi Pr.\s.ad Kh.ait.ax. 

(Prcsidcril of the lii tiini Cha))ibcr of Co)n}}iercc , Calcutta). 


1927 is a momentous year in the realm of 
finance — but not for India. A study of the 
tendencies and events of Indian trade and 
finance in the past year and of tlieir under- 
lying causes and inner forces in comparison 


with the tendencies and ev’ents of international 
trade and finance and their underlying motifs 
will form the most poignant commentary of 
the painful fact that is day in and day out 
lubbed in into us — the fact, namely, that India 
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is onh’ a subordinate branch of the British 
administration ; that we can have no rights 
apart from what suits British interests, no 
prerogatives except when graciously tolerated 
by the benign Secretary of State; that, in a 
word, we are but hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in the much-vaunted British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The sunset of the old year and the dawn 
of the new were marked bv a profusion of 
utterances by British statesmen, bankers, 
financiers and officials, in which, a retrospect 
of 1927 and a forecast for 192S were the 
jjrincipal theme. ‘British trade and finance 
liave not only recovered from the post-armistice 
slump but attained a level of activity and pros- 
perity which was better as compared with any 
jxar since 1919”— this was the one great 
slogan. ‘192S will witness the re-establish- 
ment of Great Britain’s supremac}-’ — this is the 
confident hope. 

Unduly AppREci.tTED Currency. 

Reviewing 1927 so far as India is con- 
cerned, what can we say? The evil effects 
of unduly appreciated currency, as anticijiated 
by those who have studied, this intricate science, 
have unconsciously been felt by all concerned. 

The monsoon was, on the whole, propi- 
tious and fairly free from any of its periodical 
vagaries; but jute fetched poor prices and the 
farmers of Bengal could not obtain anything 
like a reasonable margin between the costs of 
agricultural operations and the selling price 
of jute — though jute mills have thriven during 
the period; cotton has brought no prosperity 
and the movement of the pnoduce to foreign 
countries has been tardy and anaemic ; wheat 
has fared no better ; and the numberless tillers 
of land have had a very arduous year. 

Secondly, money market appeared to be 
free from stringency ; but the principal Indian 
industries, like the cotton mill industry, were 
in ‘doldrums’ ; Indian export and import 
merchants could make hardly any profits ; 
money was ease- but credit restricted ; company 
liquidations went on merrily and not one new 
company of any importance was floated ; Indian 
joint stock banks show standstill conditions, 
and there is an all-round lack of confidence 
and of hope for the future which is the basis 
and the indispensable preliminary condition of 
a healthy trade activity. 


Thirdly, India has maintained a stabilised 
international exchange but we saw the unusual 
spectacle of repeated deflations and consequent 
heavv sized contractions of currency in the 
midst of the busy season at the end of 1920-27 
and the beginning of 1027-3S; the overseas 
demand for our staple products has been 
delayed ; the favourable trade balance, though 
slightly better than in 1020-27, is still very 
poor, so poor as to make the remittance pro- 
gramme of the Government a hazard ; and 
stabilitv of excliange lias in no sense eliminated 
the feeling of uncertainty, the possibility of 
surprises and the upsetting of plans and 
calculations. 

Fourthly, our national btul:2et has been 
balanced ; but how many of the individual 
budgets for 1927 of Indian businessmen and 
Indian business-houses could claim to be 
balanced budgets; and the misery of un- 
employment is being widely felt. 

Fifthly, we are told tliat the internal p'rices 
have been stabilised ; external e-xchange has 
been stabilised ; our currency and credit 
machinery is being reorganised ; and we are 
rapidly advancing towards the ideal of India 
placed on a gold basis, but what has been the 
actual record in regard to the essentials preli- 
minary to the adoption of a gold standard. 

Gold St\nd-\rd. 

Have we increased our gold assets? Is 
there any real addition to our stock of gold? 
In April 1026, we had the eriuivaleilt of Rs. 21 
crorcs in sterling securities — by the end of the 
year our f >overnnient had dis'.ipatcd 1^1 crores 
of sterling securities. 2\nd by the middle of 
1927, there was practically nothing of gold 
securities in Paiier Currency Reserve. To- 
wards the ch)se of the year, howewer, some 
purchases liave lieen made and the year ends 
with a small holding of sterling securities. 

Round about iM.irch 1927, uist o\*er 2 
millions worth of gold w'as bought for the 
Gold Standard Reserve; and we were asked 
to hope that this was the beginning of a 
wholesome policy of con\-erting a lyortion of 
the Securities of G. S. R. into gold. But as 
though ash.amed of being discovered while 
doing so good a tiling, the Government have 
reverted to the old policy and no more gold 
has been bought on account of onr reserve in 
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the reinaiiukr of the year. And yet this was 
a period in whieli the most significant feature 
of international finance u as the free and large 
movement of gold. 

Greece was able to secure gold necessary 
for the adoption of Gold Standard — and the 
new Greek Central Bank will be inaugurated 
in the course of a few months. Bank of Poland 
got her supplies of gold mainly from America 
and to a small extent from En.gland though 
the bank authorities had to make a bitter 
complaint against the attitude of London 
market and financial pai ers for the hostile 
remarks made on Poland’s purchases in 
London. Italy injt only secured all the gold 
she wanted but with that meteoric dash and 
brilliance whicli one has come to associate with 
her actions, she has at one single stroke 
established Gold , 'Standard. France has fortified 
her gold resources and it is anticipated that 
after the General Election in April, the 
adoption of Gold t-tandard will be given formal 
effect to. Germany has gone ahead in her 
policy of strengthening her stocks of gold. 
The Bank of England has greatly increased 
her gold holdings. 

A P.tSSIVE .\N'D HeI.PI.ESS v^PECTXTOg. 

It is only India that has had to remain 
a passive and helpless spectator of all these 
significant movements of gold. 'A'e are told 
that ‘the Federal Reserve authorities look with, 
favour on gold exports, being sympathetic to 
the restoration of the Gold. Standard through- 
out the world and probably would continue 
to co-operate, as far as might be practical, 
with fresh efforts to stabilise on a gold basis.’ 
In a book received by a recent mail, entitled 
The Reserve Bavk and the Money Market, 
Dr. W. R. Burgess says: “the machinery of 
the Federal Reserve s>-stem has provided a 
way for storing the gold ready for the use 
of other countries, when they have reached 
sufficient stability.’’ This statement is special- 
Iv valuable as the author is the Federal Reserve 
A, gent in New York and may be said to 
speak with some authority. I may also draw 
attention to a significant statement made in 
the E-xchange and Money IMarket column of 
the Statesman in a recent issue : “The U. S. A. 
was so far the world’s biggest reservoir of 
gold ; it i.5 now certain that she is emerging 


as the world’s biggest supplier of gold.’’ The 
three extracts I have quoted from three distinct 
authoritative sources agree in this — that the 
Federal Reserve authorities are keen on help- 
ing those countries which are able and willing 
to establish themselves on a .gold basis. 

Is India the Cinderella of this familj^ of 
countries aspiring to establish themselves on 
a gold basis? In November 1927 — when the 
liighest watermark of America’s outflow of 
gold was reached — the States sold 03 million 
dollars worth of gold. India did not secure 
one cent of it. Did the Indian Government 
make any bona fide attempt to secure gold 
from America — to get a little slice out of the 
big sales which were made in the latter half 
of 1027? ‘ 

It is necessarv to obtain a definite answer 
to this question. Surely it cannot be that 
America, which is co-operating with all the 
countries trying to go on a gold basis, singles 
out India alone for the invidious distinction 
of ineligibility to make any purchases of gold. 
<')ne can understand the anxiety of the 
Secretary of State to refrain from buying 
gold in London. The wrath of the Bank of 
England is such as would turn to ashes even 
the all-puissant Secretary of State. The alarm 
and bitterness caused by Poland’s purchases 
will be intensified a hundred-fold if India 
were the offender. But why not try America? 
Do the Government of India feel diffident 
about approaching America? Do they appre- 
hend that because the silver interests in that 
country might raise a hue and cry in case 
India builds up a nece.ssary stock of gold, 
America may not be willing to co-operate with 
India in stabilising on a gold basis? Let us 
know where we stand. 

If the resultant position would be that we 
cannot buy in London because it won’t suit 
the Bank of England nor in New York because 
it won’t suit its silver interests, then it is 
ease' to realise the force of the remark w'ith 
which I started mc' speech that a comparative 
study of Indian finance and its nnderlying 
forces with international finance and its under- 
lying forces would be the most eloquent 
commentary on the subordinate position which 
India occupies and on the way in which her 
interests are lightly brushed aside unless and 
until our mentors and masters are pleased to 
tolerate them. 
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Reserve Bank Biel. 


The Fir.^t and Forejiost Need. 


The Reserve Bank Bill is dead and buried — 
unwept and unsung. At the moment it is 
difficult to say what developments can or will 
take place in the near future in connection 
with the Reserve Bank proposal. Whatever 
such developments ma}* be, it is certain that 
the necessity for India strengthening her stocks 
of gold remains as imperative as e\’er. How 
all-compelling is this necessity will become 
apparent from a careful analysis of the position 
of our Reserve. The return of the Currency 
department for the week ended February 7, 
IQ2S, gives the total of ‘notes in circulation’ 
at Rs. 177.45 crores (I have not taken the 
emergency currency into account). The assets 
held in the Reserve as against these notes in 
circulation are : — 


Silver Rupees ... Rs. 

Silver bullion under coinage ,, 

Gold coin and bullion ... ,, 

Rupees Securities ... ,, 

Sterling Securities ... ,, 


97.S9 crores. 
747 

29-76 ,, 

37 -So 
4 44 


Total Rs. 177.45 , 


I do not take the Gold Standard Reserve into 
consideration as it is admitted by Government 
and the Currency Commission that the amount 
thereof is required as a backing for the silver 
rupees that may return from circulation. 

On a scrutiny of each of these items in 
the Reserve, it will be found that (a I silver 
rupees and bullion to the amount of Rs. 
105.36 crores can at best be valued at Rs. 58 
crores as the silver contents of each silver 
rupee are worth only 55 per cent, at current 
market prices and {b) the rupee securities are 
of no value. It will therefore, mean that the 
value of the assets in the Reserve against 
Rs. 177.45 crores worth of notes is; — 


Silver 

... , , 

Rs. 

58 

Gold 

... 

j j 

29.76 

Gold Securities 

... , , 

f J 

4-44 


Total 

Rs. 

92.20 


This leaves a kind of deficit in the Reserve 
of Rs. 85.25 crores, assuming that silver can 
be converted into gold whenever needed — 
which is, more or less, an impractical pro- 
position. 


Now there is another important considera- 
tion. The ; -ercentage of metallic reserve is 
stated to lie 70.15 per cent, in the last week. 
This is misleading. The metallic reserve here 
mentione-d is really no metallic reserve as it 
is made up in the main of silver and that too 
of silver rupees which are shown at a value 
nliicli is 85 per cent, in excess of intiiiisic 
ralue. The metallic reserve, in the sense of 
the perceiita.ge of gold to notes in circulation, 
is only 17 per cent. It will be admitted on 
all hands that a currency system which shows 
a deficit in reserve of Rs. 85. 25 crores and 
whose real gold metallic reserve is only 17 
per cent, is by no means anything near a 

satisfactory currency system. 

The first and foremost need, therefore, is 
that the Indian Government should buy gold — 
and keep on buying gold at every suitable 

c])portuiiity. And the plea that no such suit- 
able opportunity has so far presented itself or 
may not present itself cannot hold an\’ water. 
Such a plea, if raised by the Government, 

would be a sure token of the total absence 

of genuine solicitude for India’s welfare and 
interests. 


Cotton Will Industry. 

Another instance where the Government 
have all through the past 30 years and more 
•shown a callous indifference to the intere.sts 
of India’s iuuustrial welfare is the cotton mill 
industr_v. This industry is possibly the most 
outstanding example of what Indian enterprise 
can do solely relying on itself and entirelv 
dispensmg with any extraneous aid. During 
the last four years, however, owing to the high 
exchaii.ge and owing to what may be described 
as world factors affecting tlie cottmi mill 
industr3-, the Indian cotton mills have been 
passing through difficult times. Thev had 
InialE’ to appeal to the Gov'ernmeiit for pro- 
tective tariffs. Thee' did not get protective 
tariffs; on the other hand, they got endless 
liornilies and pompous sermons on the need of 
“setting one’s own house in order.’’ 

Apart from the bad taste involved in this 
sententious pose, the real issue is: “does the 
cotton mill industry satisfy the conditions laid 
down as the essentials of any claim for a pro- 
tci^tiie tariff? The Tariff Board answered 
this query in the affirmative : the Government 
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choose to answer it in the negative. The 
Government cannot give any support and do 
not want to give it. They have, however, 
given us a powerful sermon on self-reliance. 
Let us take that sermon to heart, and let 
us develop a programme in which we can 
by our own strength re-establish the industry 
on a sound basis. Let us demonstrate that 
there is still life in the old dog. 

A SuGGKsTiox. 

In this connection, I wish to make a 
suggestion. Just as tlie Tea Association pro- 
pagates the cult of ‘drinking more tea’, and 
the Fruit Association the cult of ‘eating more 
fruits’ and just as the Indian Insurance 
Companies are now conducting a group 
advertisement propaganda appealing to the 
public to insure only with Indian companies, 
so should all the Indian cotton mills join 
together and carry out an intensive and 
extensive propaganda with a view to bringing 
round the Indian consumer to buy only Indian 
cloth. Except for a brief period in the anti- 
partition daj’S, no propaganda of any magnitude 
has been conducted on right lines or on an 
adequate scale to inculcate Sa'adcshi in cloth. 
If all the Indian cotton mills join together, 
the financial aspect of this propaganda cannot 
present any difficulties. A central organisation 
will be able to study and appreciate the 
psychology of the Indian consumer; it should 
from that knowledge devise propaganda by 
pamphlets, lectures, posters, advertisements 


articles in journals and papers, etc. ; it should 
chalk out a comprehensive programme and 
execute it with zeal. 

I am confident that if this is done, within 
one 3’ear striking results will be achieved in 
the sense that Indian goods will begin to 
move freely, and the problem of accumulated 
stocks will no longer be a nightmare. I would 
also propose that this committee should work 
in colla'uoration with the Indian Insurance 
Companies’ .Association of Calcutta and Indian 
Insurance Delegation of Bombay, and these 
should form the nucleus for propaganda of 
Sicadeshi in e\er\- department of commercial 
and industrial activity' in which India can 
hold her own as against an\' foreign competitor. 

I have dc-liberateh- confined ravself to the 
bigger issues of the Indian financial problem. 
It is not practicable, nor even necessar\', to 
deal with the various individual questions. 
But the one conclusion which emerges from 
a general appreciation of the financial situation 
is this : the interests of India are to us, who 
are connected with Indian business, the sole 
consideration ; the interests of India are, so 
it seems to me, to the Government of India 
a subsidiary consideration, as the Secretary 
of State and through him, tire powerful British 
commercial interests have always a strong say. 
It will be our duty to keep a careful watch 
to. ensure that India’s interests are always 
kept in the forefront whether in the broader 
policies and principles or in their more detailed 
application. 


THE EXPORT DUTY ON HIDES AND SKINS. 

By Mr. B. R.am.ach.andr.a R.'H', 31. .\., l.t. 

(Lecturer in Economics and Commerce, Calcutta Universitv). 


The appointment of a Committee to investi- 
gate on the advisability of abolishing the export 
duty on hides and replace it by a slight cess is 
to be hailed as a welcome measure as it clearly 
proves that proi^ier consideration is to be paid to 
our leather export trade and the leather industry 
in the fiscal policy of the country that is being 


revised in the light cf the recommendations of 
the Todhunter Committee. 

Advice of Economists. 

Export duties are justifiable on the ground 
that raw material can be detained in the country 
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for the benefit of the home consumers thus 
leading to the industrial progress and economic 
prosperit}- of the country. The origin of the 
export duties mi^ht also be due to financial 
reasons and even now se\x-ral of the countries 
think it wise to levv an export duty on com- 
modities over which they have a complete or 
semi-monopolistic control so as to augment the 
revenue of the country at the expense of the 
foreign industrialists desirous of possessing the 
raw material. The reasoned criticism of the 
economists which aims at the abolition of all 
export duties is based cn the fact that such 
duties are in direct contravention of the princi- 
ples of the ecrnomic unity of the world. 
Economic interdependence of the nations is a 
higher ideal than mere economic self-sufficiencj’ 
based on a low standard of living. In most 
cases export duties tend to destroy foreign 
markets and when once they are lo.st it is impos- 
sible to regain them so that they act as an injury 
to all the producers who are the chief sufferers 
in this respect. Exports pay for imports. .An_v 
unwise limitation of the volume of exports would, 
seriously restrict the ability of the country 
to purchase the same volume of imijorted com- 
modities as before. The levying of an export 
duty is the most clumsy and unscientific way 
in which protection can be granted to any 
industry. Beside this argument there is the task 
of collecting the export duties which is always 
a difficult one. It generally leads to the un- 
necessary detention of shipphng at the ports. 
Hence export duties are often tolerated only in 
the case of complete or partial monopoly of 
export articles. Even then the duty is generally 
fixed at a low figure so that it might not hurt 
the foreign consumers as well as the domestic 
producers. 


A Little Hi.storv. 

A detailed historical resume of the export 
trade in raw hides prior to the year iqiq is not 
necessary.* The Government of India evident- 
ly with the object of protecting the tanning 
industry' of India which did yoeman service 
diiring the period of the recent war and in their 
anxiety to ensure the tanning of hides and skins 
such as could not be tanned in India by the 


“See my monograph on the “Economics of the 
Leather Industry” — pp. 35 to 48. 


British tanners alone or those of the Empire 
levied in 1019 an export duty at the rate of 15 
lier cent, on a tariff valuation basis with a rebate 
of 10 per cent, in respect of hides and skins to 
he taniKd witliiii the British Empire. Tile 
first part of tlie duty was meant to protect the 
Indian tanning industry (,f Cawiipore, -\.gra, 
31 adras, and Calcutta b_v diverting trade from 
Germany and retaining tlie hides anti skins with- 
in the country so tliat they could now be bought 
for less than before, Xot one of these cherished 
desires has been realised. The Indian tanning 
industry has failed to absorb the wliole of the 
raw material. The Empire tanning industry has 
not been iienefited to any extent by tliis duty. 
During the years 1010 to 192,3 this export duty 
was not reduced even though the Indian Fi.scal 
Commission, numerous commercial bodies and 
private individuals j'-rotc-sted against this 
measure. Financial reasons must have stood in 
the way cf completely abolishing this duty and 
even in 1023 the duty on hides alone could be 
lowered to 5 per cent, ad raloi^m The 
export duty on skins still remains at the ori.ginal 
figure of 15 per cent, ad valorem. 


Re.vsoxs for Abolishing the Duty. 

This export tax has been fetching the 
Government very little revenue and as the 
present prosperous financial conditi.m of tlie 
Government of India yvarrants the abolition of 
this tax the revenue needs cannot dearlv stand 
in the way of the abolition of the expjort duty. 
If it can also be proved that the abolition of 
the duty would not injure the tanning indnstrv 
this prinia facie case for its abolition can be 
strcn.gthencd to a great extent. Has the levying 
of the duty reduced the export of hides anil 
skins to any extent? How far has the Indian 
tanning industry succeeded in availing it>elf 
of the high quality hides and skins retnhied in 
the country? The following table shows the 
c.xport figures of raw hides and skins.* 


•fine uuty that is actuallv imposed is not vstrifdlv 

'’"wn "’lie., Ink- a,lnpn.,l ;,„;i 

modified from time to time a.s prices dumge T , 
affords appioxmiateli tie same retu-n n- -.t, 
xaJorem duty ivouM produce. ^ “ 

“See the vStatistical Abstract for British India 
4th issuc-p, ,so6. tfie figures for the rears 
and 1020-27 are taken from the Revicic of the Foreien 
Trade of India— 1926-27— see tables p— p ^ ^ 
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Value in 1,000 Rs. — 


Year. 

Raw Hides. 

Raw Skin 

1919-20 

82,524 

151.246 

1920-21 

20,015 

32,350 

1921-22 

18,136 

41,560 

1922-23 

21,769 

35,124 

1923-24 

28,547 

40,571 

1924-25 


34,268 

1925-26 

32,058 

39,885 

1926-27 

25 j 733 

45,602 


It can be gathered from the above table 
that the eximrt trade of raw hides and skins 
has fallen in value. Firstly it may be due to 
the inability of the foreign consumers to 
demand the raw material as before. If this 
were to be true there would be an all-round 
decrease in our trade figures. It is not the 
exporters of hides alone that would be chief 
sufferers but exporters of others commodities 
would also feel this acute depression. The 
economic bankruptcy of our European 
customers and the collapse of European 
exchanges have caused a .general shrinkage in 
the volume of orr exports. Even the economi- 
cally stronger countries have reduced their 
demands for Indian .goods on account of the 
general fall in prices and their correspondingly 
reduced purchasing power. These were the 
years of uncertainty due to the lum-scttlement 
of such important international tt pics as the 
reparations and the allied debts problems. 
Although peace has been effectively established 
in the continental countries during the last 
seven years the inflation crisis did not end 
■svith the conclusion of the Armistice and 
currency reor.ganisation and a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the reparations problem and the Allied 
Debt question are bcin.g slowly worked out. 
Hence the real reason for diminished exports 
mi.ght after all be due to the lack of purchasin.g 
power on the part of our buyers. It might not 
after all be due to the increased activity of 
the Indian tanners. 

Secondly the Indian tanning industry might 
have absorbed a portion of the raw hides leav- 
in.g only a small quantity for export out of the 
country. In the absence eff a reliable industrial 
census of production for the country nothing 
definite can be stated as regards the pro.gress 
of the domestic tanning industry. From an 
examination of the import figures of tanned 
hides and skins into the country something can 


be stated as regards the progress of the domestic 
tanning industry. Any decrease in the import 
fi.gures of tanned hides and skins must be due 
to the competition of the home manufactured 
piroduct. The following table shows the 
decrease in the value of the imported tanned 
hides and skins into our country.* 

\’alue in 1,000 Rs. — 


Pre-War average ... 1,283 

War average ... 1,540 

Post-\V ar average ■. 1,059 

1925- 26 ... ... 767 

1926- 27 ... 612 


But this table relates to the value of the 
imports. What is relevent to our purpose is 
the quantity of the imports. There is an 
increase of the total stock of high grade 
tanned hides imported into the country. 

Quantity (cwts). 

1919-22 ... ... 95 

1925- 26 ... . . 107 

1926- 27 (10 months only) ... 2S7 

If again it can be p-)roved that the quantity 
and value tf the exported dressed hides and 
skins have increased it decisively follows that 
the tanning industry has received some impetus 
during this period. The following table shows 
the gradual increase in the value of exports of 
tanned hides and skins.* 


Value in 1,000 Rs. — 


Year, 

Tanned Hides. 

Tanned Skin: 

19IQ-20 

78,793 

46,696 

1920-21 

11,483 

20,241 

1921-22 

14,582 

24,626 

1922-23 

23,148 

27,423 

1923-24 

31,678 

27,508 

1924-25 

33,504 

38,314 

1925-26 

■ ■ 30,418 

39,336 

1026-27 

27,783 

45 ,986 


It is not however essential that the export 
of dressed or tanned hides and skins should 
increase. A portion of the tanned hides and 
skins might have been absorbed locally by the 
leather manufacturers. As there is no general 

*See the Review of the Trade of India, 1926-27, 
p. 149 to 203. 
t/bid. 
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Census of Prcduction undertaken in this 
country no figutres indicating the increased use 
of tanned hides and skins by the leather manu- 
facturers can be cited. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics gives a comprehensive view of the 
leather industry in Canada. Australia and 
South Africa are also well-served in this direc- 
tion and reliable statistics on leath.er producticm 
are available. There is no reason why India 
should lag behind the Dominions in this respect. 
India must be well-served in her official statis- 
tics before a historical re\ iew of any industry 
can be undertaken. 

It might be true that the Indian tanning 
industry might have undoubtedly derived some 
impetus frcan the levying of this duty. The 
Indian Fiscal Commission points out that the 
better quality hides have been exported out of 
the country as before.’" But the Administra- 
tion Report of the Province of Eehar and Orissa 
says that the easy availability of hides and 
skins has led to the prosperity of the few 
tanneries existing there. -I- The Administration 
Reports of other Provinces are however silent on 
this topic. 

The little improvement as evidenced b.v 
increased export C‘f tanned hides and skins that 
has taken place in the tanning industry might 
be due to an improvement in the quality of 
tanned hides and skins as a result of the 
increase in the scientific skill on the part of our 
tanners and the establishment of organised 
tanneries on a sound business-like basis. That 
there has been an increase in the quality of 
exported hides and skins can be seen by the 
increased price of the exported! unit. The 
following table shows the price paid for the 
exported article. 

ITinrs fewt). 

Pre-war average 1934-35 1935-26 1926-37 

Rs. s. p. Rs. \. P. Rs. A. p. Rs. A 
Raw .. 66 4 I 56 S J '3 ,56 S I 46 I 

Tanned . ^^5 ic nr 12S 6 n 135 9 7 122 g 

Skixs (cwti. 

Pre-war average 1924-25 1925-26 

Rs."\ p. Rs \. P. Rs. A. p. 

Raw . 6S u 6 luS ii n in o n 

Tanned . 196 13 5 5n2 3 4 . 3‘’9 " 


•'See the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commi.ssion, 
p. 108. 

tSee the .Vdministration Report of the Province 
of Behar and Orissa, 1925-26. 

tSee the Review of the Trade of India, 1926-37, 
P 215. 


The advocates of protection to the tanning 
industry might argue that sufficient time has 
not been allowed for the export dutj’ to show 
its full benefit to the tanning industry.’’’ “The 
abnormal nature of the times’’ and the after- 
effects of the war might have counteracted its 
useful effects. Almost all tanneries of the 
world had to feel the after effects of war and a 
temporary depression set in as the accumulated 
war-stocks of leather were released by the 
belligerent countries. Some of the tanneries in 
America had to temporarily close their business 
daring these days of depression. It is indeed 
true that in every walk of life including busi- 
ness endeavour it takes a long time for any 
given cause to produce its good effects while 
the evil results are re-aped in a comparatively 
short time. Sir J. Strachey rightly says 
“the export duty enjoys the credit of having 
ruined the Indian trade in tsaltpetre.” In 
1S60 revenue considerations forced Mr. James 
Wilson to levy a duty of two Rupees per 
maund on export of saltpetre. This duty was 
taken off in iSbS “when it was too late to 
repair the mischief.’’ Hence a period of eight 
years is sufficiently long for the export duty 
to produce its baneful effects on the trade of 
the country. When we notice that roughly 
half the volume of the trade has fallen a.vay 
it can safely be concluded that it has imposed 
a burden cn the export trade. It is the essence 
of economic statesmanship to strike while the 
iron is hot and any timely action in reducing 
the export duty at present when there is an 
intensive enquiry on the part of the foreign 
manufacturers for cur hides would give the 
needed fillip to our trade. The Government of 
India is evidently anxious to catch the tide of 
affairs in our favour and by the removal of the 
export duty at this nick of time give an impetus 
to our exporters to re-establish their trade on 
0 prosperous footing. 

The removal of the export duty would 
undoubtedly stimulate the export trade. This 
is the experience of Nigeria. In 1919 a period 
of high prices a duty was placed on the expor- 
tation cf hides and skins. \\ hen the period 
of depression came the duty was very severely 
felt 1)3’ the interests concerned and the export 
dutv’ was reduced and this fact accounted at 
aiiA’ rate partlv’ for the increased exports in that 


See the Report of the Todhunter Committee 
p. 130. - ' 
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3 car. The export dut_v was a.araiii reduced on 
i4tli Fcbniare-, 1923 and it exists even now as 
sliowii in the following table.* 

Raw Hides 
Raw Sh.eep Skins 
Ra'v Ooat Skins 
Tani'ed Catbc Hides 
Tanned Ooat or Sheen 
Skins 

Koiiva and Uganda also levied an export 
di’te' of 10 per cent, ad z'alorcm on hides and 
skins during the b'^cm period. Thew were 
removed in April, 1022. It does not follow 
from these instances that the export da.t3' 
should be entirelv removed. It must be re- 
membered tliat no tanning industry- on ana- 
appreciable scale exists in an3' of these 
countries. 

The advr cates r;f protection to the tannin.g 
industrv are of opinion that b\- the removal of 
the export dutv- the grant of protection would 
be removed altogether. The}’ erroneousl}' 
conclude that those wlio urge for the abolition 
of the export dutv do not wish that protectior. 
should be granted to the Indian tanning indus- 
tr}’. What the Indian tanners at present are 
doing is evident!}’ unwise. They export the 
tanned hides and depend for sale on the 
foreign markets where they come into competi- 
tion with the foreign producers. Tliey seek 
to have protection by the retention of the export 
duty. It would be more rational if the small- 
scale tanneries attach a manufacturing side to 
their business so as to be able to work up their 
product into a finished stage ready for the 
home market. Boots and shoes, Icatlier bags, 
trunks, harness and saddlery, and leather 
belting for machinery and other leath.er require- 
ments can be successfully manufactured in this 
country and a glance at the impi-rt trade shows 
that an increased quantity of boots and shoes 
is being imported into the country while the 
import of leather belting for machinery has not 
diminished to any appreciable extent. The 
following table shows the facts in this 
connection . f 


•"See “I.e.Tther” — bv Dr. Snow, Rewnrres of the 
Kmpire Series edited bv the Briti.sh Federation of 
Industries. 

tSee the Review of the Trade of India, 1926-27, 
p, 10. 


(Value in i.ooo Rs.). 

1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 

Boots and 

, . i.Soi 2,545 2,927 4,040 5,713 

Btltin.4 I o r 
^Machinery (in- 
cludes price of 
limiting 

S,Si2 9,434 S ,222 

Heroin lies the scope for the absorption of 
Indian tanned hides and skins and the import 
duty of 15 i^er cent, might not give the exact 
ernount of protection needed but so long as it 
exists the chance iirotection that is afforded by 
!t cannot be ignored. If the protectii e element 
( f the duty is not sufficient the case might be 
brought to the notice of the Tariff Board and 
the Indian tanners who also combine leather 
manufacturing as a part of their business need 
not feel aggrieved at this situation. 

Before the e.xample of other countries can 
be studied the oft-quoted statement that India 
is the chief exporter of raw hides and skins 
has to he examined carefully. So far as our 
situation with reference to raw goat skins is 
concerned there is no controversy. The 
necessity of the retention of the export duty 
on skins can be justified cn this ground and 
the exporters also do not question this con- 
clusion. We can hope to hold the world in fee 
and this supremacy would remain for a Icn.g 
tiu’.e. Coming to the matter of raw hides there 
is a difference of opinion between the Indian 
tanners and the exporters. The Indian tanners 
opine that the present low duty of 5 per cent. 
ad Viilorcni W'. uhl fall on uhe foreign industria- 
list who cannot hope to forego this important 
source of supply of raw material from India. 
The exporters contend that India’s position is 
rot so strong in the matter of raw hides'*. 
Before believing the biassed and interested 
statements of either party reference must be 
ir.ade to the world’s supply of raw hides and 
India’s share in it. .A reference to the volume 
on leather in the Resources of the Empire series 
would give the necessary and sufficiently 
accurate information on this topic. A tabular 
summary of tb.e forty Empire countries and 
eighty foreign countries with reference to their 
supplies of cattle, sheep and skins is .given on 
page iS. 


*See the Fvidenoe of the Calcutta Hides and Skins 
Shippers Assrx-iation before the Indian Fiscal Com- 
niission. 


Ud. per lb. 

Ud. „ 

id. 

Ud 

id. 
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Iv^ST Pre-war Fice'res (in IIili.ion) 

Cattle. Sheep Goats. 

204 212 46 

333 372 76 


Total 

o 37 

5 $4 

122 

India's Share (in 1,0-10) 

157,205 

31407 

30,694 

Australia 

11,484 

85,057 

262 

S. Africa 

5,797 

30,057 

11,763 

Canada 

6,656 

2,129 

— 

New Zealand 

2,020 

23,996 

— 

England and Wales 

5,757 

1 7,207 

— 

Ireland 

4.995 


2 ’0 


L-ASi Pre-war Fige-rfs (in 3 Iiu.ion). 



Cattle. 

Sheep 

Goat-- 

Enipire Countries 

232 

2C>0 

4 ^ 

Foreign Countries 

337 

509 

50 

Total 

569 

509 

95 

India’s Share (in .. 

i 77 . 3'^5 

34.057 3 


Au.stralia 

1 3 . 300 

77 .S9S 


S. Africa 

q 

3 ^, 73 ^^ 

7,837 

Canada 

10,206 


— 

Xew Zealand 

3.273 


— 

England and Wales 

5,555 

13,907 

— 

Ireland 

5,197 

3,708 

201 

It is evident that in 

the case 

of raw 

hides 


India’s position is not so predominant as in the 
case of goat skins. While it can be seen that 
India is the chief supplier of goat skins to 
the Empire, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand can compete with India in the matter 
of providing raw supplies. New Zealand is pre- 
eminent as the source of supply of certain classes 
of sheep and lamb skins which are in great 
demand. India is the chief supplier only for 
certain class of raw hides and tve have to face 
a far more equal competition and perhaps in 
future a competition in tvhich the dice will be 
loaded heavily against us. India at present pro- 
duces a large proportion of “light hides’’ as 
distinguished from “heavy hides.’’ So long as 
light hides cannot be profitably replaced by 
heavy hides the advanta.ge would be on our 
side. In commercial parlance there is a dis- 
tinction drawn between raw hides and skins. 
By hides are meant the pellicles of buffaloes, 
cows, horses, bulls and camels. By skins are 
meant the undressed skins of smaller animals 
as calves, goats, deer and sheep. The term 
“East India Kips’’ refers to the half-tanned or 
crust hides exported from the Presidencies of 
Bombay and IMadras. These are used in Great 
Britain after proper currying and dressing in 
making boot upper leather or laces or bags, etc 


It was the development of chrome tanning that 
has seriously affected this trade in crust hides. 
\'egetablc tanned leather is now sou.ght for 
chieflv for making hea\ ier class or workin.g 
man’s b'ots. The term kips refers to smaller 
skins of Indian animals of the bovine class, th' 
the total ex]>orts of raw hides from India the 
buffalo and cow-hides form the major i)ortion 
as shown in the following table.’' 


Quantity — 



ic,i 3-1 1 

1020-21 

1021-22 

Buffalo hides 

loopoiS 

347745 

250432 

Cow-hides 

coop 31 S 

3345796 

542233 

Calfskins 

S0Q350 

520005 

3S50Q3 

Otlier hides 

5 200 

225 

-> 

Value Rs. (coo) — ■ 


1013-14 

1020-21 

IQ 2 I -22 

Buffalo hides . . 

22037 

263S 

1214 

CoAv-hides 

59055 

1624S 

10256 

Calfskins 

1S31 

112S 

036 

Other hides 

57 

I 

— 


South Africa is another Empire country 
which exports largely ox and cow hides The 
forei,gn or Empire leath.er industrialists would 
not be forced to depend always on Indian ratv- 
hides. But so long as Indian tanned hides and 
skins and leather manufacturers cannot be ad- 
mitted duty free by th.ese countries “there is 
no reason’’, say the protectionists, “to complain 
that the foreign industrialist is unfairly treated.” 

I'he improving standard of comUrt would 
undoubtedly increase the demand for leather 
products and finished leatlier. This would tend 
to increase the price of the raw material of 
the industry. In the past we have witnessed 
such a genera! rise of prices of our raw hides 
and skins and if th.is upward tendenev in their 
l>rice level is to persist as it would if out- 
siders also h.ave free access to our raw material 
the position of the Indian tanners woulil become 
awkward. It is not only necessarv that i^iir 
raw material supplies should increase but thew 
must he available at a low price to our manu- 
facturers if tl’.ey are to ci nipete successfully 
with the foreign iiidustrialist.s. It is not how- 
ever possible to increase the supplies of raw 
iiidcs and skins for they arc obtained as a twe- 
prodnet and it is impossible to contemplate a 

’'Sec the Volume on Feather by Dr Snow. 


Empire Countries 
Foreign Countries 
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sudden increase of raw material so as to satisfy 
the increased demand for them. The following 
table which shows the available quantity of 
cattle of all classes — bovine,* ovine and others — 


would make 

this point clear. 


iQio-20 

(Nos. in 

Thousands) 


British India 

Indian States 

Bovine 

146498 

30(^57 

Ovine 

48357 

16306 

Others 

3566 

Sir 

1923-24 

(Nos. in 

Thousands) 


British India 

Indian States 

Bovine 

... 126495 

3S256 

Ovine 

46151 

19082 

Others 

356,2 

1006 


In spite of the general inelasticity of supply 
it may also happen that higher prices would 
cause hides to come forward from remote areas 
which ^^■ould not otherwise become availa1)le. 
But broadly speaking if prices were to rise 
steadily and if the export duties were to be 
removed the position of the Indian tanners 
would become precarious. 

Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand 
have like India quite recently built up or 
enlarged their existing leather industry includ- 
ing the tanning industrtu YTiat are the 
methods employed by them in this connection? 
Protective import duties have been established 
in Australia. The following are the tariff 
regulations with reference to impc.rtation of 
hides and skins and leather. 


Hides and Skins— Bj^itish Inter- Heneral 

Perferen- mediate tariff, 
tial taiiff, tariff. 


Sheep skills raw, qoat skins raw 
Hides lined or tlcshed cr split 

Free 

Free 

Free 

per side 


35 

35. 

Chamois leather . . 

2> >' 7 , 

- 0' 


Crust i^oat skins ad val 

I’ateiit and eiianielletl leather 

log; 

10?,; 

lo'-’'.. 

per sq. ft. or ad val 

jd. or 

4^. or 

i V 

Glace Kid per sq. ft, or ad 
val whichever return.s the 

'> 


^ -O 

higher duty ad val ... 

91/. or 

mi. or 

or 


"See The Agricultural Statistics, Vol. I, p. vii, 
pp. and .-,3, Vol. II, pj). h8 and 6 g. The increase is 
purely for the Indian States and it is quite probable 
that this increase is more indicative of defective 
returns at the earlier date than any real increase in 
numbers. 




Of-.o/ 

0^ /o 

35 ?° 

Boots anti Shoes ad val 

-0/ 
00 yo 

4 '-' .'O 

45 ° 

X. E. (not elsenhere included) 

0-0/ 

/o 


35 °° 

Belt butts ad val . . 

25% 

30% 

35 " 

Leather manufactures ad val .. 

35 % 

40% 

. _0 

4 o ° 

Harness and Saddlery each or 


ad val whichet’er returns 




higher dut\' , , 7 

s. or 

~s. 6 d. or 

Ss. or 

-0' 
00 .0 

40% 

, -O' 

45 ? 

Mangrove bark (Tanning a.gent) 

Free 

Free 

F'ree 

'J'anning Extract . . 

Slipper forms, etc., suitable 

Free 

15% 

25'*o 

for lioots tiii val . . 

Free 

5 ?o 

^ 5 °° 

Boots and shoes ad val 

, -0/ 

3 o 'O 

40°;, 

45 °-* 


In 1914 it was only 30 per cent, and it was 
soon raised to 35 per cent, and not content with 
this high tariff wall the leather manufacturers 
are now agitating for the reduction of the tariff 
on materials not procurable in Australia which 
now ranges from 45 to 75 per cent. To help 
the tanners an Act known as the “Branding 
and Earmarking of Stock’’ was passed in 1922 
to minimise the evils arising out of branding 
of cattle. Penalties are imposed for violations 
cf this Act. 

New Zealand like Australia has developed 
leather manufacturing as an adjunct to the 
tanning industry. Import duties are levied on 
many classes of leather and leather goods and 
the tariff ranges up to 43 per cent, ad valorem. 
As in Australia preference is given to Empire 
manufactured products and a lower duty is im- 
posed on them. 26 per cent, ad valorem is now 
levied on boots and shoes imported from the 
Empire countries, h 

South Africa has been developing the 
tanning industry and leather manufacturing 
industry b\’ means rf protective tariffs. Adul- 
terated leather can be imported cn payment of 
6 d duty per lb. Imported harness saddlepv, and 
leather manufactured articles have to pay 23 per 
cent, ad valorem with a rebate of 3 per cent, for 
Empire manufactured articles. Boots and shoes 
are subject to 30 per cent, general tariff and 3 
per cent, rebate is allowed on Empire products.* 

Even taking the United Kingdom into con- 
sideration a heavy import duty is levied on the 
leather gloves under the new procedure adopted 
by the Safeguarding of Industries Act in the 
year T025. A duty of 33^ per cent, is imposed 
for five years from 22nd December 1925. The 

■*See the Volume on Leather bv Dr. Snow — for 
n-eeiit ilutie-i ;'ee the Balfour report 011 0 \erseas 
ilarkcts p. 3,81. 

t/WiI., p. 5S1. 

*See A. J. Bower — Protection in South .\frica, 
p. i.ii, also the Balfour Report on the Overseas 
Markets, p. 5S1. 
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preferential rebate on Einipire mannfactnred 
leather gloves is fixed at ii i ' g j:er cent, of the 
\alne of the article. h 

From the above examples it can be clearly 
argued that unless a satisfactory protective tariff 
import duty exists the retention of both the 
present exi ort duty and the present import 
duty must be advocated so that the leatlicr 
industry including tanning can be developed. 
Elsewhere I have clearly demonstrated! tlie pios- 
sibilities of success which would attend tlie 
scientifically organised Indian leatlier industry 
if ade(iuate i.rotection to overci.me tlie com- 
parative disadvantages is gTanted in ti:e 
be, ginning. : Unless a scientifically organised 
tariff is imposed favourin.g tlie tanning industry 
which attaches to the manufacturin.g side also 
the remoi’al of the export duty cannot lie looked 
upon with favour b.v the tanning industry. 

The advocates of i.s dd. rate for the rupee 
would point out tliat a higher and steadier 
exchange is bound to reduce tlie price of the 
imports and an increased quantity of them mi.ght 
be sent to this country in whicli case domestic 
manufacturers not only leather manufacturers 
but others also would be in a position of (hs- 
advantage. To remove the export duty uiuler 
such circumstances would evidently tend to plc.ce 
thc domestic manufacturers at an unfair ad- 
vanta.ge. 

The levyin.g of a slight cess as in the ca-'e 
of tea, jute, cotton and lac to benefii both the 
exporters and the tanners is contemplated 
bv the Government. This means that rare 
hides a.s well as tanned hides 'vould have 
to pay a cess for the tannin.g industry to be 
a beneficiary must pa}' ce's accordingly. The 
erv has already been raised that in ccui>e of 
time the cess might be imiiise^l as “to form 
a le\y on the raw nuiteria! of tl’e domestic 
tanners and that tlie story of the cotton excise 
duty would be repeated in tlie near future." 
There are others who do not wish to see the 
export duty to be removed hut they wish it 
to be raised to the same old level of 15 per 
cent, ad valorem and that the proceeds iic 
utilised for the impirovement of the tanning 
ind"stry. 

The solving of technical probknis involved 
in tanning by undertaking industrial researdi 


+ See the Report <■£ the Balfour Committee on 
Industiv and 'J'rade, igaj, pp. .}:i> to irj. 

JSee my mono, graph on Leather Imhi'.trv, pp. 
to II.}. 


c^'periments, the establishment of business con- 
nections lietueen tlie leather trade in India and 
firms in the Empire, the eliscovery of new, 
cheap and oconontical j.roces.ses of tannin,g 
which would he useful to local taniier.s workin.g 
under our climatic c lulitions, the removing of 
pox-marks on hides coming from Rung; ore and 
Dinaipore, the demmmtrati' n of t:mniii,g pr.>- 
cesses leading to jinxluction <.f sole leather iiml 
tlie tanning of other skins which would be of 
.great commercial use, tlie securing of si>ccial 
concc-ssi. .ns such as same rates fn.m railways 
in the matter of carrying dry as well as wet- 
salted hiele-s and special rates for rniished leather, 
the granting cf facilities for finishing leather by 
machine process in Government factories and 
the reduction of the Anth.rax evil arising chiefly 
from .goat hair which has either to be thorou,ghly 
disinfected beffire being exported out of the 
country or the problem of regulating the Indian 
tanners usin.g the hides and skins — thes v are some 
of the most urgent problems faciiyg the leather 
industry of Bengal,"' Other provinces will 
doubtless have their own peculiar problems. So 
far as IMadras is concerned the Leather Research 
Chemist is trying to solve the technical problems 
facing tlie local tanners and leather manufac- 
turers. L. Coming to the Punjab tlie disease 
known as the Surra is attackin.g the camels, 
the equines and other domestic animals. The 
cfiicacy of the tartar emetic cure in the eradica- 
tion of the disease lias yet to lie tested. The 
spread of contagions diseases such as rinderpest 
and great mortality due to the siiread of the 
erij^ootic diseases are the m.iin prnlilems facing 
the cattle' breeders mid good hides and skins 
can newer he attained out of diseased animals.* 
Can a central dcriartment of scientific research 
hotic to CO' e adeniiately and efficientlv with the 
diverse pirohlgnis affecting the leather industry 
of tlm dirtereut i ror inccs such ns ILunhav, 
ktadras, the I'nited Provinces and the Punjab 
itli tlie small sums that woidd he collected 
hy means of this cess much cannot be affected 
and even an\' infinitesmal part of the scientific 
prohlcms facing tlie leather industrv cannot be 
solved. Taking the I’nited Kin.gdom into con- 
sideration there are at present two research 
a';‘-ociations connected with the hoot and shoe 
industry and leather manufacture. Both the 


■ See the Adniinistr.ition Report of the Bros'ince of 
Ihngal, lor'-’r 

•r’See the ' (tmiinhtration Report of the Province 
of iladras, 10^4-25, 
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Biitisli Leather ^ranufacturei's Research Associa- 
tion and the liritish Boot and Shoe and Allied 
Trade Research Association are making subs- 
tantial jirogress About 20 per cent, of the 
British tlrnis engaged in the Boot and Shoe 
industry are members of the abo\-e association 
and 00 per cent. c)f tlie leatlier manufacturers 
are members of the second associatiem. A grant 
for five years was originally made by the British 
(lovernnient and a renewal for these .grants has 
b^eu sanctibned for a further period. v Thus 
a s\>tem of co-o])eration in industrial research 
has been or.gan.ised and if the Indian leather 
industry is to progress such co-operation is 
essential. 

By the levying of a nsere cess the revenue 
obtained would not be sufficient to procure the 
needed resources required for solving the 
scientific and commercial problems facing the 
industry. The securing of foreign markets for 
our tanned hides and skins or finished leather 
so as to remove the dependence on the limited 
home market in IndiaJ and the improving cf the 
flaying processes of hides and skins from the 
carcasses c f animals can be secured by con- 
certed action among the Indian tanners but 
there is no such Association of Indian tanners 


the .'olmmi.'itraticn Rep<irt of the Province 
of the Pnnja!’, 102^24. 

+ The follow in." table shows the grant made bv the 
Pritish Governnient to the above Associations, see 
pp. ti2 to v^n. Halfour Report cn Industry and 
Tiade. 


Name of the Date of No. of 

Total 

Total grant 

Rescarvh foriiiatiou. _\ears. 

Subi>Lliu- .cixtrll 

.V'^sociatii’ii. 

tirn 

duriii.c: the 

Tile l>r Bo 't Shoe 
and .\llied Trades 

Research .Ne-n. i.,e.ic) 7 

r.iistd dll- period, 
ring the 
period. 

The Br Leather 

VI. R. .\s-.n 27,7.21 ,s 

Lwi.ei 

Li 205 1 


Jr.oth the nominions of Canada and .\nstralia have 
each ih < r 17 Trade representatives or Commissioners 
in foreien (Anntries for the purpose of promotin.g 
Crmdian and .\n.str.ilian Trade. India has only one 
Trade Commissioner in I.ondon, India must send 
Trade Commissioners to other conntrie.s to proniote 
her tiadiii." interests for she nroehu'cs sereral articles 
for which there is no extensive internal market. 


formed as j'et. Any further action on the part 
of the state to improve the quality of raw 
hides is desirable, vSuch action was taken 
during the war-time and after and in the United 
Provinces the flaying and curing processes have 
been improved to a .great extent thus increasin.g 
the price of the hide itself. The branding or 
cattle in most of the provinces deserves our 
early attention. Thou.gh effective measures 011 
the Australian model cannot be undertaken at 
present vigorous propa.ganda carried on in the 
vernacular would have the desired effect. 
Proper methods of flaying hides and skins can 
be demonstrated as has been done at Ran.goon 
and other up-country centres in Bengal. Proper 
management of the important slaughter houses 
in the municipalities as has been done in the 
Baudra slaugliter house in Bombay would 
improve the hide It would fetch better prices 
for the producer and ensure good material for 
the tanner. 

A change in the tariff, i.e., a complete 
abolition cf the export duty on hides or skins 
soleE’ on revenue considerations should not be 
made at present without ad.i listing the import 
duty on leatlier manufactures on a scientific 
basis to grant the needed prctection to our 
tanning industry which should at the same time 
undertake leather manufacturing business also. 
These have received artificial stimulus owing to 
the disor.ganisatioii of competing industries else- 
wh.cre and frei.glit difficulties. Xow that these 
advantages are surely to be remoix-d within the 
comin.g year we cannot leave tlie recently 
established leather maniifactrriu.g and tanning 
industry to bear the full brunt of competition. 

The levying of a mere cess would not j'roduce 
the needed resources for carrying 011 scientific 
research work in order to help the taiinin.g 
industry. A modest start can liowever be made 
in this direction. The Central All-Iiidia Leatlier 
Committee must establish an excellent liaison 
with the Uiiiiersities and individual research 
students in colleges. Private associations should 
also donate funds to carry on this industrial 
research. Our industrial efficiency not only in 
leather but in other products as well depends 
on the pro.gress of scientific research. 
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archae:()U)GY l\ gwalior state. 

By jIrs. E. Roskxthal f.r.g.s. 


The life-story of the Gwalior Archaeological 
Department bears close resemblance to the 
history of the Arcliteological Department of 
H. E. H. the Xizain's Dominions. In age, 
the two departments run each other very 
close, :for both «ere founded in 1915, and 
suffered in their infancy from the effects of 
the World War. 

Long before 1913, however, the antiquities 
of Gwalior attracted the attention of archteo- 
Kjgist.s, but it was not until the foinulation 
of the Archteological Department that a 
systematic conservation campaign was com- 
menced. Between 1S62 and TSS3, Sir A. 
Cunningham visited various places in Gwalior 
State, and his notes on the treasures discovered 
there appeared in his Archteological Survey 
Reports Vols. II, VII, X and XX. It was 
His late Highness the IMaharaja Sir Madhavo 
Rao Sindhia who furnished the requisite 
influential support for the inauguration of the 
Gwalior Archaeological Department. The new 
institution was placed in charge of Hr. M. B. 
Garde, who had enjoyed the privilege of 
training under Sir John Harshall, and IMr. 
Garde’s preliminary care was to compile a 
comprehensive list of the monuments deserving 
of conservation. Such an rndertaking, den;and- 
ing the expenditure of both time and patience, 
was accomplished successfully during the first 
ex-ars of the Department’s existence. Of the 
thousand odd buildings lifted, only two huiulred 
and thirty tvere considered worthy of repairs 
and conservation, but owin.g to the wide scope 
of the lists an enormous amount of valuable 
information was accumulated, which is being 
utilized as the basis for the comprehensive 
Archmological Directors of Gwalior, now in 
course of preparation. All the monuments 
listed were visited by the Superintendent of 
Archaeology and liis assistants, and the copious 
notes made during inspection tours, coupled 
with the study of local cults, place-names 
and traditions, have brought fresh light to 
bear on many ancient sites, buildings and 
sculptures hitherto unknown in modern times. 


The particulars tluis obtained will enhance the 
value of the Director)-, \,hie’h promises to 
develop into a monumental work, capable of 
snpphing many missing links in the chain 
of archaeological ev'iclence. 

Gwalior State is exceedinglv rich in 
historic relics, some of which are over two 
tnonsaiid years old. Tiiev include Bmldhist, 
Hindu, Jam and 'Mnh.ammadan buildings in 
juxtaposition, and illustrate the truth of the 
lines of (Jlmar Khayyam ; 

“How Sultan after Sultan with his I'mip, 

Abode liis destined Hour, and went hi- Wav.’’ 

First and foremost, in Gwalior City itself, 
there is the great Fort. This magnificent 
edifice dates back to the sixth century A. D., 
according to inscriptions, and to pre-liistoric 
days, according to traditions. The earliest record 
is preserved in a temple of th.e Sun, erected on 
Gwalicir hill about 523 A. D. Chronologicalb", 
the next archmological documents consist of 
two Sanskrit inscriptions of S75 and Sro A. D. 
They adorn the Chaturbhuja Temi'T-, mid 
prove that this sanctuary, in the eastern face 
of the rock fort, was excavated by Alla, 
beeper of the stronghold under Raniadeva, 
King of Kaiiauj. Like all other structures that 
aw jifrt and iiarcel of Gwalior’s histr.ric pile, 
the Chatnrbh'ila Temple is carefully conserved, 
rile shrine contains a clean-cut image of 
\'ishnn. four-armed and erect, set well back 
under the .shadow of the rock. Xow that it 
is freed from undergrowth, weeds and damp, 
the scniiitnre reveals the fine artistry of the 
early Hindu workmen. 

At a somewhat higher elevation than the 
Chaturbhuja Temjile we come upon the finest 
building in Givalior Fort, the Palace of Raja 
alan Sin.gh (1486-1516). This monarch showed 
liis love of architecture in a practic.al manner, 
by constructing a castle which will hold its 
own in the first rank of India’s monuments, 

long as it is maintained in the excellent 
state of re[,air in which it is at present. True, 
some years before the creation of the Ar-'Iiaao- 
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logical IDcpartiiicnt, the INIaii Maiidir was 
restored by the Gwalior military authorities 
imder the supervision of Colonel Surve, but 
it is thanks to the constant care exercised by 
the archreologically-minded of Gwalior State, 
that its external wealth of coloured decor, 
and its internal perfection of carving, arc not 
permitted to deteriorate. 

The enclosed courtyard round which the 
zenana apartments are grouped is smalb bu.t 
very beautiful, with its lace-like sculpture, 
which has mellowed to the soft hue of old 
ivory. Above the pillars, there are several 
bauds of tiles, whicli lend just the suspicion 
(jt colour necessary to relieve the limestone 
interior of monotony. 

The Telika Mandir or 'Jilman’s Temple, 
restored in the eighties of the last century, is 
another building over which the Archseoiogical 
Department watches with loving care. It is 
a tenth-century Vishnu temple and illustrates, 
in a uniquely interesting manner, the blend 
of Xorthern and Southern architectural 
influences. The sikhara or spire is Dravidian 
in shape, whereas every detail of the decora- 
tion is purely Indo-Aryan and of the Xorth, 
Xorthern. The Telika iMandir is the loftiest 
biiildin.g in the Fort, and its value is enhanced 
bv the gateway constructed from architectural 
fragments, which IMajor Keith discovered wliile 
engaged upon repairs to the temple. The com- 
pound contains an interesting collection of 
archteological relics, which convey some idea 
cf the wealth cf anticiuities inside the Fort area. 

A most useful piece of propa.gaiida work 
accomplished by the Department is the publica- 
tion of a volume entitled “Gwalior Fort Views’’ 
which, with its excellent illustrations and terse 
liistorical notes, combines the charm of a 
photograph album with the utility of a .guide 
book. 

Permits to visit the Fort are no longer 
required, and this concession on the part of 
tire authorities is much appreciated by travellers, 
who can only dispose of a few hours in which 
to do their sightseeing. 

As soon as the Department had completed 
the listing of monuments, a scheme for repair 
and ijreservatioii work was submitted to the 
Darbar. The project was sanctioned in a 
sb.ghtly modified form and, after the War, the 
.grant allocated to the furtherance of archaeo- 
logical interests was increased from Rs. 10,000/- 
to Rs. 25,000/- per annum. 


The conservation campaign commenced in 
earnest in 1920-1921 with the restoration of 
the Gujari IMalial. This palace, situated with- 
in the confines of Gwalior Fort, was built by 
Raja IMaii Singh for his favourite wife, 
I'drigaiiayana. Ir v as adopted and adapted as 
the venue of the Archaeological Museum, and is 
u'ell suited to this purpose, with its broad 
courtyard and numerous alcoves, which set 
off the exhibits to great advantage. The carved 
brackets and arched doorway s offer much food 
for architectural thouglit, and serve as a fitting 
introduction to the study of the archaeological 
treasures within. 

The establislimieiit of a museum was pro- 
posed at the same time as the foundation of 
the Archaeological Department, but seven years 
elapsed before suitable premises were secured. 

< )nce that the Gujari Mahal was placed by 
the Darbar at the disposal of the Department 
Irowever, the classification of exhibits went on 
apace, with the result that the Gwalior ^Museum 
was ready in February 1922, when it was 
opened by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
An illustrated catalogue of exhibits is in course 
of preparation and will figure amongst the mo.st 
useful of departmental publications. Each year 
sees an increase in the number of visitors to 
the Museum, and many tourists from England 
and America find their way to tliis dream 
palace where tlie past becomes infinitely more 
vital, more im]!ortant than the iircsent, where 
Ancient India whispers secrets to ears intent 
to hear. In 1925, Fir John INIarshall, Director- 
General of Archteology, insirected the IMusemn, 
and wrote tlie following sysmpathetic and 
i. ncoiiraging appreciation of the work accom- 
plished by the Gwalior Department: — “It is a 
very .great pleasure to me, who remember the 
ilnjari Mahal in its old ruined state — dilapi- 
dated, covered in jungle and half filled with 
debris, to see it in its present well-cared-for 
condition, and it is no less a pleasure to see 
to what excellent purpose its courts and 
chambers have been put by Mr. Garde, the 
State .Superintendent of Archaeology. The 
task of collecting, arranging, setting up and 
labellin,g so many anti<iuities must have been 
a difficult one, and I\Ir. Garde deserv’es the 
thanks of every one interested in the monu- 
ments of India, for the manner in which he 
has discharged it. I congratulate him as well 
as the Gwalior State on this excellent achiev'e- 
ment.” The majority of the exhibits come 
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under the following important headings. 
Inscriptions, Capitals of ilonolithic Pillars, 
Buddhist Railings, Figures of Hindu Deities, 
Architectural Fragments of Paintings. A few 
scnljitures are placed in separate rooms for, in 
common with, many Western authorities, 
Gwalior archte;. legists hold the view that the 
individual importance of great statues is 
emphsized when the masterineces are isolated. 

Possibly one of the most attractive sets of 
exhibits in the Gujari iMahal consists of replicas 
of tlie frescoes, which adorn the Bagh Caves. 
These grandiose rock temples are to Gwalior 
State what the Caves of Ajanta are to 
Hyderabad State. Towards the end of 1027, 
the India Society of London, in co-operation 
with the Gwalior Archaeological Department, 
]. reduced a most attractive volume, entitled 
“The Bagh Caves in Gwalior State.” His 
Highness tlie iMaharaja Sir Hadhavo Rao 
Sindhia together with Colonel C. E. Ltiard took 
leen interest in the preparation of this work. 
It is a source of profound regret that neither 
His Highness nor Colonel Luard lived to see 
the completion of the book which thew had 
planned. The volume is obtainable from the 
office of the Superintendent of Archceolo,gy, 
Gwalior State, and is priced at £2.0.0. net. 

The Department has initiated a publicity 
campaign with a view to attracting tourists 
and, to this end, notices indicating the monu- 
ments of interest uithin easy reach of the 
railway are being affixed at various stations 
within the State. The exhibition of photo- 
graphs in Railway carriages, and the publication 
of picture post cards, are other means favoured 
by the Department for the general diffusion 
of archaeological knowledge. Conservatiem 
first, excavation second, is the appointed order 
to work in the Department, for the authorities 
fully realize that monuments exposed to the 
destructive forces of nature have a prior 
claim on their attention. 

Bhilsa District has pifoved exceedingly rich 
in archaeological finds, and one of the most 
important laeces of restoration undertaken in 
this area is the re-creation of the former glory 
of the great Siva temple, known as Xilakanthc.':- 
rara, or J^ldyen'ara. Possibly, this sanctiiarv 
is the best preserved example of a mediaeval 
Hindu temple in Central India and, as 
numerous stone records are extant, it is relative- 
ly easy to ascertain that it was built, between 
1059 and tqSo A.D., bj- Paramara Ring of 


L'dap’aditya. Thanks to the efforts of the 
Archaeological Department, the temple precincts 
have been cleared of jungle and, where 
necessart', repairs have been executed in 
conformity with the original masonry. Large 
blocks of red sandstone lend a welcome patch 
of mellow colour to the structure, wliicli is 
mentioned in Fergussitn’s “History of Eastern 
.Architecture.” Near the temple, is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting mosqtie, built by 
Alithammad II Ibn Ttighlaq, with material 
taken from a Hindu temple. The latter, 
probably, was a companion structure to the 
-Y ilakan thesva ra cathedral . 

Five miles from either Bhilsa or Sanchi 
railway stations, the traveller comes upon a 
magnificent series of eighteen Hindu and two 
Jain caves excavated in the Udayggiri Hill, 
lliey are embellished with some exquisite 
sculpture, and the inscriptions which have been 
deciphered convey the infrirmation that they 
were excavated in the Gupta period from 40c 
to 600 A. D. The dc rc^^i.^tance amongst 
the carvings, and one of the most precious 
discoveries of archceologists, is a colossal I'am/m 
or Boar Incarnation of \'ishnu, perchance the 
largest in India. 

In the same locality as the Xihtkanthc<vara 
Temple is a gigantic unfinished recumbent 
statue which, by its huge dimensions, is 
suggestive of the mammoth figures so often 
seen in Egypt. It represents Siva executing 
Ids mystic dance. Six-armed, twenty-six feet 
tall and four feet six inches thick, if it ever 
stood upiright, this stupendous figure must have 
hecii hauntingly, devastatingly, impressive. It 
is car\'ed out of a single rock boulder, and is 
one of those art works which bates into the 
brain and, once glimpsed, is never forgotten. 

Badoh, also in Bhilsa District, is possessed 
of a magnificent temple, upon which the 
Department has concentrated its attention for 
some considerable time. Tlic repairs were not 
easy, hut the work lias been acconqilished in a 
most artistically-satisfying manner. For ex- 
ample, the facade of the high jilatform on which 
the main building is situated has been restored 
with ancient carvings, that were discovered 
l.nried near their original positions. Thanks to 
this reconstruction, the facade appears as it 
did in the first flush of youth, rich in mould- 
ings and sculpture. The utilization of old stone 
has proved extraordinarily effective, and the 
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ancient carved slabs introduced into the com- 
I'ound wall are both useful and ornamental. 

a\ quarter of a mile from the Gadarinal 
temple at Badoh, there is a fine Jain temple 
ichich, but for the A\rchjeological Department, 
might never have been heard of. It comprises 
nineteen cells, arranged on three sides of a 
court_\'ard. Each of these apartments contains 
images of lirthamkariis, deser\'ing of minute- 
examination. The group in the thirteenth cell 
is amazing in its power. Bhujavalli, in the 
centre, nineteen seated tirthamkaras, in the 
background, a twentieth figure, consisting of a 
goddess accompanied by a child, combine to 
form a sculptural poem as arresting as any 
exhibit in the art galleries of Europe. 

The Solahkhambi or “Sixteen-Pillared 
Palace,” built on the edge of a lake at Badoh, 
is an eighth or ninth-century country house of 
peculiar charm, .A. secular monument of this 
nature is a particularly valuable archceological 
document, for it flashes light upon the diver- 
sions of a thousand years back, and emphasizes 
the similarity that exists between the pastimes 
of byegene days and those of to-day. -Ls we 
gaze at the monument, there float before our 
eyes visions of the pleasure-seekers of old, who 
flocked to the Solahkhambi, there to enjo\' the 
evening breezes, borne across the lake. 

A number of promising sites for arch.eolo- 
gical excavation exist in Gwalior State. Once 
that the bulk of conservation work has been 
accomplished, funds will Irecome available for 
research below ground, and it is believed th.at 
the i)rojected campaign will yield very interest- 
ing results. I'jjayini, near modern Ujjain, is 
likely to prove a mine of hidden treasure, for '.t 
was the capital of the western provinces of the 
Maurvan Empire under .Lsoka, a matter of some 
twenty-three centuries a.go, and also played an 
important role in the mediaeval histor5- of 
INfalwa. Besnagar, near Bhilsa, the site of the 
ancient city of Vidisa, has been the scene of 
trial excavations, and it is hoped to launch 
operations there on a large scale. Vidisa, 
mentioned in Buddhist literature, and in the 
Hindu Pitranas, was closely connected with 
that famous Buddhist colony, whose legacy to 
posterity consists of the great tope at Sanchi. 
Vidisa became the provincial capital of the 
Sunga Prince A\gnimitra, immortalized by 
Kalidasa in Malavikagnimitra, a play dating, 
probably, from the fifth century A.D. A 
mere glance at the mounds and ruins in this 


part of the country, is sufficient to convince 
even the layman, of the pleasures and treasures 
in store for the archaeologist. Steps have been 
taken also to acquire the necessary excavation 
plots at Pawaya, the site of the ancient city of 
Padmavati, which flourished in the third 
century i\.D. as the capital of the Naga 
dynasty. Reference to Padmavati is incLided 
in the I'ishnu Purana, and the scene of Bhava- 
bhuti’s famous play Malati Madhava is laid 
at Padmavati. Coins, and other relics, dating 
from the first century a\.D., have been dis- 
covered alreadt' in this locality, and it is con- 
ceivable that systematic excavation may reveal 
traces of the university, which attracted 
students from the four corners of the earth, in 
the da3’s of old. 

The late Maharaja was keenh' interested in 
the conservation of Xarwar, one of the three 
great hill forts of Gwalior State. In accordance 
with his instructions, the stronghold rvas care- 
fullv examined, and although it was found 
impossible to restore all the buildings, the most 
important of the ancient edifices have been 
conserved. Xarwar is easih' reached b\' motor 
from Shivpuri, the summer capital of H. H. 
the Maharaja of Gwalior, and a dak bungalow 
has been installed in the fortress, to enable 
\isitors to view it in comfort. 

A\nother place into which the -\rch£eological 
Department has infused fresh life is Kachhaua, 
in Xarwar District. Romance breathes from 
every stone of this ancient fortified city, for 
in the seventeenth centur\’ it was the scene of 
a series of historic incidents which would make 
an ideal plot for an opera, or cinema scenario. 
During the rei.gn of Shah Jahan (162S-1658), 
a grandson of the Raja of Grchha occupied the 
throne of Kachhaua. The Kachhaua ruler 
{)ossessed a beautiful wife, and the rumour of 
her charms aroused the desire of the Delhi 
Emperor. Eor this reason, Shah Jahan set out 
to besiege Kachhaua but, for a whole \'ear, 
the Mu.ghals attacked it in vain. last, a 

traitorous washerwoman, apparenth* possessed 
of a .greater gift of strategj* than the imperial 
troojis, suggested that the water supply of the 
garrison should be cut off. The officer in 
command followed her advice and the city 
capitulated. The Queen, however, who was as 
talented as she was beautiful, melted the heart 
of the Emijeror Iw her music and poetry, and 
bv this means obtained release both for herself 
and her husband. The x^rchseological Depart- 
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ment has published, in its 1923-1924 Annual 
Rei)ort, a sketch plan of an intriguing Kachhaua 
building, which has been st\-led, variously, a 
mahal, a madhaiya^ a sarai and a masjid. The 
general laj'-out indicates that it was intended 
for a mosque, and the present O'ivner declares 
that he possesses Akbar's grant of this sanctuare- 
to his ancestors. 

The numerous sati and other memorial 
pillars in Gwalior State constitute valuable 
historical records, for the majority of these 
monuments are dated, and bear inscriptions 
containing the ancient names of kings and 
districts. There is usually a great similarity of 
plan amongst the designs on sati stones. 
Husband and wife are represented side by side 
holding hands, or engrossed in the worship of 
a linga, against a background filled with effigies 
of the sun, moon and stars. A hand pointing 
towards these emblems implies that the memory 
of the sati shall last for ever. 

Chanderi is another important hill fort which 
the Department has taken under its protection, 
and about a mile from the town a most interest- 
ign sati stone has been discovered. The upper 
panel contains the usual symbols of sun, moon 
and stars, but in the lower panel, husband and 
wife are depicted in the guise of Siva and 
Parvati. Both figures wear crowns and Siva, 
who is fourarmed, holds a snake in one of his 
left hands. 

The embellishments on warriors’ memorials 
consist generally of a couple or more scenes 
carved one above the other. In the lower 
panel, the hero’s death is depicted, whilst 
above, the soldier is seen in Heaven waited 
upon by celestial nymphs, and in the final 
scene his deification is represented. The oldest 
memorial pillar discovered in the State is 
located at Hasalpur, and bears an inscription 
dating from the sixth century A.D. 

About six hundred inscriptions have been 
copied by the Gwalior Archseological Depart- 
ment, and it is proposed to edit them and 
publish them in Ix>ok form. They range in 


date from the second century B.C. to the 
eighteenth century A.D., and include reference 
to twenty-one ruling dynasties of Ancient and 
HedicEval India. 

It is impossible to specify all the channels 
of useful activit.v which the Gwalior Archtco- 
lo.gical Department has carved out for itself, 
since its inauguration. < )ne of its side-lines 
consists of the preparation of lantern slides, 
and during one working season alone, a 
hundred and nine of these admirable aids to 
archaeological propaganda were produced. 
Some of the most instructive views illustrated 
repairs carried out under the aegis of the 
Department, 

The annual reception given by tlie Depart- 
ment keeps the residents of Gwalior ait fait 
with the most recent achievements of the 
archaeological experts and, indeed, it is only 
necessary' to examine any of the many im- 
portant monuments in Gwalior City, to realize 
that the_v are protected against the marauding 
hand of Time. 

A building of peculiarly romantic associa- 
tions which has been restored recently is the 
observatory at Ujain, built by Xlaharaja Jai 
Singh. This structure is one of five observa- 
tories erected by the royal astronomer, and is 
a landmark of great historic interest. For a 
few years prior to the removal of the seat of 
government to Gwalior, in iSio, Ujain was the 
capital of the Gwalior rulers, and it is a city 
brimful of archaeological and historic charm. 

In addition to the publications already 
mentioned, the Gwalior Archreological Depart- 
ment has issued various useful brochures, all of 
which make most illuminating reading. The 
foundation of an e.xcelknt and e\er-augment- 
ing library is another effective measure for 
stimulating interest in archmology'. “Minimum 
expenditure, maximum results” — this is a 
slogan which the Archmological Department 
has adopted to good purpose, and its achieve- 
ments in the past, and projects for the future, 
denote the success of its live-wire policy. 
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THE HINDUS AND COW-SEAUGHTER. 
By “A Lover of Peace.” 


Vv hatc\ er may be- the real cause of the 
internecine war between the hlindus and 
Muhammadans in these days, there is not the 
least doubt that the most frequent excuse 
seems to 1x2 the slaughter of cows by the latter. 
The Hindus ha\e e\-ery right to hold the life 
of any animal thew like sacred, but the\- have 
no right to expect others to do the same. 
1 hey are certainly on very debatable ground 
when they try to fan the popular prejudices 
of their community by constantly appealing 
to their ancient scriptures and tradition. It 
is really very unfortunate that Gandhiji should 
have lent the support of his personality to that 
school of the Hindu Community which is never 
tired of quoting from the Vedas and the 
Shastras to enlist syinpath}- for its campaign 
against cow-slaughter, without first fully in- 
vestigating the matter himself. It would, at 
all times, be a dangerous move to seek support 
for our pet theories in ancient scriptures and 
to twist historical evidence to serve our views. 
In the present state of affairs in India it is 
criminal. The following extracts from the pen 
of eminent scholars, who have written on the 
subject of cow-slaughter in ancient India during 
the course of their historical studies and not 
ill the interests of any communal organisation, 
maj’ be of interest to those who wish to seek 
the truth for its own sake and are not wedded 
to any pet theory. 

It may be stated at the very beginning that 
the sanctity of cow was fulh' recognised by the 
Ancient Hindus, though this fact did not 
aipparently debar them from eating its flesh. 
Thus Prof. IMacdonnell writes : — 

“But it is tile cow which, owing to her great 
utility is most prominent. Thus the beams of 
dawn and rain-clouds constantly appear as 
cow-; and the earth itself is called a cow. 
It is clear that the animal already posses.sed 
a sacred character; the evidence of the Avesta, 
indeed, shows that her sanctity .goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period. In the .A.tharva Veda 
the worship of cow is fully recognised. Her 
sacredness has not only survived in India, 


but has even been intensified by the lapse 
time.” [Itnperial Crazetteey , Volume II, pages 
216-17). 

But the same writer also points out that 

"The wedding was celebrated in the house of the 
bride’s parents, to which the bridegroom came 
in procession with his friends and relations. 
Here they were entertained with the flesh of 
cows slain in honour of the occasion.” (ibid, 
page 224). 

The writer who devoted special attention to 
the question of “Beef in Ancient India’’ was 
the late Rajindralal Mitra. This is what he 
says in his well-known book ‘Tndo-Arjmns’’ : — 

“The title of this paper will, doubtless, prove 
highly o'iensive to most of my countrymen; 
but the interest attached to the enquiry in 
connection with the early social history of 
tlie .vryan race on this side of the Himalayas, 
will, I trust, plead my excuse. The idea of 
beef— the flesh of the earthly representative 
of the divine Illiagavati — as an article of food 
is so shocking to the Hindus, that thousands 
over thousands of the more orthodox among 
them never repeat the counterpart of the word 
in their \crnaculars, and many and dire have 
been the sanguinary conflicts which the shed- 
ding of the blood of cows has caused in this 
country. .\nd yet it would seem that there 
was a time when not only no compunctious 
visitiugs of conscience had a place in the mind 
of the people in slaughtering cattle — when not 
only the meat of that animal was actually 
esteemed a valuable aliment — when not only 
was it a mark of generous hospitality, as 
among the ancient Jews, to slaughter the 
“fatted calf” in honour of re.spected guests, — 
hut \\ hen a supply of beef was deemed an 
absolute necessity by pious Hindus in their 
journey from this to another world, and a cow 
was invariably killed to be burnt with the 
dead. To Englishmen, who are familiar with 
the present temper of the people on the 
subject, and to a great many of the natives 
themselves, this remark may appear quite 
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str.rtliiig ; but the authorities on which it is 
founded are so authentic and incontrovertible 
that they cannot, for one moment, be gain- 
said.” iVoI. I, pages 354-55). 

For the authorities on which the author 
based his remarks, I would refer the curious 
to the book quoted above which abounds with 
quotations from the original works and which 
are open to verification by those who seek to 
pursue the subject for ascertaining the truth 
Rajindralal l\Iitra, however, is not the only 
scholar who was of opinion that beef was an 
article of food in ancient India. Here are a 
few extracts from others also. 

In describing the manners and civilisation 
of the Hindus of the Epic Age in his “Ancient 
India”, Romesh Chundra Dutt says: — 

“The flesh of the cow was an article of food, and 
some wine was consumed at sacrifices.” 
(Page 61). 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya writes : — 

‘‘.\nimal food, even beef, wa- freely eaten by 
Kashatriyas and Brahamanas.” (The Maha- 
bharafa : A. Criticism, page 69). 

‘‘The ancient Brahmins and Kashtriyas freely ate 
animal food and had no objection to animal 
slaughter for purposes of food and sacrifice.s.” 

(The Riddle of Rainayana, page 7), 

‘‘The keeping and rearing of large herds of 
bovine cattle will be easily explained when we 
remember that the ancient Aryans were a beef- 
eating race.” (Ibid., page 203). 

In his “Ancient and Hindu India”, Vincent 
Smith says : — 

‘‘The detestation of cow-slaughter and the loathing 
for beef, which are to-day the most prominent 
outward marks of Hinduism, have been so for 
many centuries, perhaps for something like 
two thousand vears. The Indo-.tryans had not 
those marks. It is quite certain that they 
freely sacrificed bulls and cows and ate both 
beef and horse flesh on ceremonial occasions.” 
I Page 24 J . 

In describing Alexander’s invasion, ho 
writes : — 

‘Tt is worthy of note that the supplies tendered 
bv Ambhi comprised ‘3,000 oxen fatted for 
shambles’ besides 10,00.2 or more sheep. That 
statement, made incidentally, is good evidence 
that in 326 B. C. the people of Taxila were 


still willing to fatten cattle for slaughter and 
the feeding of honoured guests, in t'edic 
fashion, (ibid, pages 60-61I. 

IM. M. Kuntc writes as follows in his 
“Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India” : — 

*‘.\n ox was killed, and a sacrifice calle.l 
-S'in/Zugtit'a was performed.” (Page 17;). 

■’Hospitality wa^ the rule of life and guest" were 
received with great ceremony ; cows were 
-j.ccially killed for them, bath", water, and 
food (IMadhupurka 1 were offereil to them.” 
(Ibid, page 1961. 

In this connection it may be interesting to 
note that in Asoka’s Pillar Edict V, the cow 
15 not mentioned in the list of animals 
whose slaughter was prohibited. (Bhandarkar’s 
“x\.soka”). Kautilya’s Arthashastra also seems 
to recognise the slaughter of cows as a matter 
of course as would appear from the quotations 
given below. (The references are to Dr. Sham- 
ashastry’s translation) : — 

‘‘When the superintendent classifies cattle as 
calves, drought oxen, bulls that are to be 
trained to yoke, bulls kept for crossing cows, 
cattle that are fit only for the supply of flesh 

that system is known 

as ‘class of herds’ ”. (Page ifiii. .Vnd again, 

‘‘They (the cowherds) may sell either fresh flesh 
or dried flesh.” (Page 162). (Italics oursi. 

The extracts given above cannet be com- 
plete without my giving yet another quotation 
from Rajindralal Mitra’s book “Inclo-Arr'ans”, 
already referred to above, where he describes 
the reasons for tire development of public 
feeling against beef. Tiiis is what he says : — 

“If such be the case, the question arises, whence 
comes this public feeling against the ordinances 
of the Vedas (regarding cow-slaughter) ? 
And we can nowhere meet witli a more 
appropriate reply than in the fact that when 
the Hrahnims had to contend against 
Buddhism, which emphatically and so success- 
fully denounced all "acrifiecs, they found the 
doctrine of resjjccl for animal life too strong 
and too jiopular to be overcome, and therefore 
gradually and imperceptibly adopted it in such 
a manner as to make it appear a part of their 
Sastra. 'they gave prominence to such 
])absages as jireached benevolence and mercy 
for all animated creation, and so removed to 
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the background the sacrificial ordinances as 
to put them entirely out of sight. Such a 
process is even now going on in Hinduism 
under the influence of Christianity, and, as 
the Hindu mind was during the ascendency 
of Buddhism already well prepared for a 
change by the teachings of the Buddhist 
missionaries, no ditticulty was met with in 
making faith, devotion, and love supply the 
place of the holocausts and unlimited meat 
offerings ordained by the Vedas. The absten- 
tion was, at first, no doubt, optional, but 
gradually it became general, partly from a 
natural disposition to benevolence, and 
partly out of respect for the feelings of 
Buddhist neighbours, such as the Muham- 
madans now evince for their Hindu fellow 
subjects by abstaining from beef in different 
parts of Bengal, that writers found it easy to 
appeal to the practice of the people and 
public feeling as proofs even as potent as the 
Vedas, and authoritatively to declare that 
sacrifices were forbidden in the present age. 
This once done, the change was comiilete. In 
short, the Buddhist appeal to humanity proved 
too much for the Smriti, and custom has now- 
given rigidity to the horror against the sacrifice 
of animal life which even the Vedas fail to 
overcome.” (Vol. I, p-ages ^iSp-SSl. 

In conclusion I would like to add that the 
object of this article is not to revive beef- 
eating aiuongsi the present day Hindus— nor 
is it a crusade against the cow-protectioii 
move'ineiit. I inereh’ wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the more thoughtful section of my co- 
religionists to the fact that our present day 
attitude towards these who slaughter cows for 
food, or for religions purposes, borders on a 
fanaticism which is entirely foreign to the 
best tradition of Hindu culture. It may also 
lielp those Hindus who entirely depend for 
their beliefs and practices on the authority of 
the ancient scriptures to reconsider their posi- 
tion. It may, however, be argued that the 
sentiments of the present day Hindus have 


nothing to do with the beliefs and practices 
of their ancient ancestors and deserve to be 
respected all the same. Granted, but then wire 
appeal to ancient authoritj’? And it cannot be 
denied that an overwhelming majority of the 
present day Hindus do not take beef merely 
because thev' believe that it is prohibited in the 
Vedas and the Shastras. Indeed, some of 
them would stake their all on that belief. Xo 
community is perhaps more priest-ridden than 
the Hindus and the secret of the hold of the 
Pundits alwaj’s has been that they took vers* 
good care to impress on the people that what 
they said emanated from the Vedas and the 
vShastras and was, therefore, beyond dispute. 
.■\iid of course 110 one, who was not a Brahmin, 
was competent to interpret the sacred litera- 
ture, or even to read it ! It is this slavery 
that we have to fight against. And it is 
this slave mentality which is being imposed 
upon ns by ignorant or interested Hindu 
leaders and tlie Hindu Press when cow- 
slanghter is made a ixjpular platform cry in 
the communal struggle against the !\Iuham- 
madans. As a matter of fact coiv-slaughter 
l)y the IMuslim community has considerably 
increased since this cry was raised and the 
efforts on the part of the Hindus to make the 
IMnslims stop cow-sacrifice has resulted in the 
sacrifice of even a larger number of cows than 
before. It is, therefore, desirable both in the 
interest of the cow and communal peace that 
the less said against it, the better. \Ve must 
trust to the good sense of the IMnslim commu- 
nity to respect our sentiments and not hurt 
cur feelings. Breaking of each other’s heads 
would certainly not solve the problem. And 
l.sychologists tell ns that if yon want to ensure 
that a people should avoid doing a certain 
thing, the best way is not to prohibit them 
from doing it. Who knows what would have 
been the future of mankind if God had not 
made the initial blunder of asking Adam and 
Eve not to eat a certain fruit in the Garden 
of Eden . 
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WANTED : INDIAN PROPAGANDA ABROAD. 


By “An Indian in America.’’ 


IMiss Katherine Mayo’s book, “Alothcr 
India,” has at least made one thing clear, that 
the enemies of India are at present most activelj- 
engaged in preji'dicing world opinion against 
India at a critical moment of her history. Tlie 
Hindus in America ha\'e reason to believe that 
this book is a part of the anti-Indian propaganda 
now let locse abroad in all its violence and 
wickedness. They also wish it to be understood 
clearly by our countrymen at home that it is 
only the beginning of war more \-irulent than 
any before, to vilify our country abroad. So 
we shall expect more of it in future. We are, 
however, glad to see that public mind in India 
is roused to the importance of cultivating opinion 
cf the outside world in line with the national 
policies of India. 

In fact, the leaders of Indian National Con- 
gress have long since realized the necessity of 
presenting India’s case in foreign countries as 
an important asset to their work in India. The 
efforts of Dadabhai Nacraji, of Gokhale, of Tilak, 
of Eajpat Rai and of other Indian leaders in this 
connection, are indicative of a polic}' almost 
continuously pursued by the Congressmen until 
only recently, when the National Congre.ss 
decided otherwise. Still Indian leaders have 
continued to do the political w'ork abroad indi\ i- 
dually, though it was officially given up by the 
Congress. The above-mentioned leaders and 
manv others have .gr.ue abroad to enlighien the 
international opinion on conditions in India. 

Since then international opinion has gathered 
itself stronger and is tending to become more 
and more effective in shaping world politics. It 
is deliberately sought and cultivated as a means 
of solving certain difficulties in international 
relations, through, such machinery as the League 
of Nations, World Court, Opium Conferences, 
Armament Conferences, Debt Plans. Interna- 
tional Labour Meetings, Student Organizations, 
Youth Alovements, etc. Never before were 
National policies so closely linked t.pj to Intcr- 
iiatioiial Affairs. All this is of vital importance 
to India. Constitutionally in the affairs of the 
world, India is no longer a dependency, but a 


member c.f the League of Nations. Consider the 
post of the Secretary of State for India. It is 
not only tending to become more and more 
important in the British, Cabinet, but also in the 
eyes of the world. His speeches are no lon.ger 
confined to the House of Lords or the indiftereiit 
comments of British papers. They are taken up, 
commented, criticized and passed on to tlie 
various peoples of the world by their respective 
newspapers. Evidently India is loonung .larger 
in the affairs of the world. 

The present is a psych^k>,sical niunic-nt in the 
promotion of world o; inioii. Old orders of 
thought are changing and iiew ones are taking 
their place. L'nder sr.ch conditions it is evident 
that those who work hard and use tlieir heads 
now will largely decide the trend of future 
opinion. The opponents of Indian nationalism 
have not only realized it, but have forestalled the 
situation in a remarkable way. One would be 
surprised to find in conversations how uniform 
and almost identical opinions the average 
American liolds on Indian situation. To him 
India is a chaotic miiigliii.g of races, full cf 
religious feuds and caste dift'erences. Britain, 
tn the other hand, is presented as a peace-maker 
and selfless teacher in the ways of civiliz.atiou 
to a backward peo’ le. It is cu’ident that these 
Americans have been deliberately taught to think 
along such lines by the political oppone’its of 
India. 

Of course, the I'.eoffie in forei.gn lands are not 
to be blamed for such misconceptions. They 
liave bee!i con.stantly fed on such material and 
have never been .given the ciiance of liearing the 
other Side. It is up to ns to inform them and 
the experience wc luue sliows that they are 
eager to liear tlie otlier side too. The.'-re opinions 
cannot be ignored by Indian leaders. It is the 
\ie\\s of [icople abroad tliat influence the rcsi)cc- 
tive national policies. While British, diploma- 
tists and publicists are workin.g ag.gressively for 
the moral support of the outside world to their 
cause we Indians are losing it. It need not be 
told that such moral sympathy is considerably 
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effective and necessary to one’s cause in the Ion"- 
run. 

It is America and American opinion that will 
be the leading factor in future world politics. 
Since the Great War the leadership of the world 
is shifted from Europe to the I’nited States of 
America. Not only as financiers and creditors 
of the world, but also as an irresistibly growing 
military and na\-al power, America stands first. 
The balance of power is in her liands. British 
Statesmen have realized this new rising rival to 
their Empire. Thev know that this powerful 
ri\ al < f the British Empire must be placated 
because he cannot be beaten. No wonder that 
the Britishers should outwardly talk so much of 
the unity of Anglo-Saxon race of America and 
England, and even the British clergymen should 
help the British politician by preaching from the 
pulint in America the .gospel of union and .good- 
will between these powers as the basis of world 
peace and prosperity. 

Accordingly, British propagandists have 
shifted their centre of activity from Europe to 
America. It would be interesting to note all 
their activities, but space does not permit it. It 
is enough to say that from religion to Rotary 
Clubs and from senators to school teachers all 
are etiually embraced in their evcr-wideiiin.g 
work of converting American opinion. It is not 
uncommon to see such prominent Britishers as 
Lord Birkenhead, ^Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Robert 
Cecil, v"-‘ir Philip Gibbs, Sir Frederick Whyte, 
Sir \'alentine Chirol, Mr. Lionel Curtis, INIr. 
Bordoii, the cx-miuister of Canada, and many 
others coming to this country for British pro- 
paganda. From these names, one can see how 
British opinion is tr_ving to overrun America 
from one end to the other. 

Yet it is creditable to note that patriotic 
Indians have done considerable w( rk thou.gh 
they do not 'have the same backing and friends 
from home as their opponents. The splendid 
work done by Lala Laipatrai and his band of 
workers here is well-known and need not be 
repeated. There are jjecple who are now doing 
the same kind of work thou.gh their efforts are 
not taken note of by the Indian National Con- 
gress. It may be mentioned as an example here 
that Professor J. J. Cornelius, formerly of 
Lucknow Lniversity, addressed more than fifty 
meetings w'ithin the last few months carrying 
his word through a territory almost equal to that 
of India. His work could be appreciated better 
when it is remembered that all this was done 


along with his regular research work in the L’ni- 
versity. His address before an overflowing 
audience in which were seated Consuls from 
twent 2 v-oiie different nationalities, in a meeting 
in New York which was opened by President 
Coolidge, where eminent political thinkers pre- 
sented themselves for discussion from all parts 
of the world, and where Professor Cornelius had 
tc debate with Mr. Lional Curtis, the father of 
Indian Djmrchy, was remarkable. If only a 
few men could do so much alone and unaided, 
how much more could be done by an organized 
attemirt backed by the Indian National Congress. 

It is this need of an organized attempt on 
behalf of India in this country that we wish to 
place most emphatically before our people. One 
can well imagine what excellent work could be 
drne here. \Ve are confident that the Congress 
leaders and public as a whole will concur with 
us. \Ve are herewith proposing a scheme which 
will considerably remedy the situation if Con- 
gress and our leaders are moved to support it. 
The major part of the work in this country will 
be shouldered by men who might be recruited 
from the resident Indians here. 

There are men in this country who will be 
willing to assume the responsibility of assisting 
to create a permanent organization to extend the 
work of the Indian National Congress here in 
America. But it is obvious that to be effective 
such an or.ganization must have : — ((7l Recogni- 
tion from the Indian National Con.gress, 
(t>i Occasional visits to this country of Con- 
.gressional leaders, annually or more often, and 
(c) some sort of financial arran.gement with the 
Indian National Congress. The policy of the 
organization shall be in consonance with the 
policy of the Indian National Congress. The 
work shall mainly consist of : — (a) Disseminatio!! 
of authoritative information about India throu.gh 
lectures, pamphlets, publications, i;ersonal con- 
tacts, etc. {!)) Arrangements for the lecture 
tours of the Congress delegates to this country. 

(c) To serve as a news a.gency to Indian papers, 

(d) To help respon.Able American visitors to 
India in makin.g contacts with Indian Nationalist 
organizations and leaders. These people on 
their return to America will be a valuable asset 
to the cause of India, and (c) To establish a 
library on India in this country. 

As rc.gards its financial requirements, (i) The 
organization here will be mostly self-supporting 
as it develops. Con.gress will have to provide at 
least one year’s expense in the beginning which 
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should not exceed more than four to live 
thousand rupees ; this expense to be gradually 
minimized as the work becomes organized here. 
We believe, given a chance and some time for 
the maturing- of the plan, such an organization 
could be made self-supporting in this country, 
and U) the expenses relative to Congress dele- 
gates from and to India shall be taken care of 
either by the Congress or bt’ the delegates them- 
selves, while liis living and traveling expenses 
in this country may be proe'ided for by the 
organization here. He shall not exi>ect an 
honorarium for his lectures or other public 
services here. 

The person delegated to this country should 
be well acquainted with world politics. It is 
advisable to have a mature person, preferably 
a member of the Indian Legislature. The 
membership in the Le.gislative Assembly serves 
as an important qualification, as it will carry 
with it considerable weight, and influence in 
this country. They will be taken hi-re equiv.t- 
lont to the Senators and Congressmen cf the 
United States of America. It is imperative that 
such a delegate slionld be an eloquent speaker, 
and if possible, a good writer. We need sincere 
men with a spirit of co-operation, who wdl 
understand the dfficulties and help our cause 
in overcoming them. It will be necessary that 
the delegate should inform himself on all liberal 
political parties and issues in the United States 
of America. 

It is evident that the work here depends 
largely upon the active co-operation of Congress- 
men and leaders in India. It is essential that 


the Indian National Congress should have a 
foreign department to systematically build 
foreign relations. Our increasing immigration 
to countries like llritisli Guiana, our problems 
in South Africa, the interests cif Indian 
merchants abroad, and the growing number of 
.students to foreign uiriversities, all thc-sc need a 
centralized handling which Congress alone 
would be able to di.scliargc in a resP'Orisible 
manner. We are particularly interested in this 
line of work as no political organization is 
carrying on Indian National Congress work in 
tire United States. Conditions in America have 
come to a stage where all niifocnsed political 
activities should be managed from a central 
source, and directed to a definite end. Shoirld 
the Congress decide to act on these sug.gestions, 
it is nr.ged that i\Irs. Sarojini Naidii be sedected 
as the first Congress representative to lecture in 
this country. Her per.sonality, her reputation 
as a poet, her eloquence, and her Presidency of 
the Indian National Congress are sure to win 
the enthusiastic reception and ensure very 
successful beginning of a vitally important work. 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is an Indian lady of inter- 
national reputation and it must be remembered 
that American public opinion is very apprecia- 
tive and entliusiastic of women speakers in 
general. We feel perfectly confident of the 
success of such a scheme. The numbers of 
helpful workers are bound to increase as the 
organization matures and the work is opened up. 
We may assure our people that in presenting 
this scheme of work we are expressing the senti- 
ments of our Indian group here. 


THE REJECTION OE THE SKEEN REPORT. 
By Sir P. vS. vSivaswami Aiy.\r, k.c.s.l 


The announcement by the Comniander-in- 
Chief of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Go\ ernment on the recommendations of the 
Indian {Sandhurst Committee does not come to 
me as a surprise. For the last three or four 
months, the air has -been thick with rumours 


that the recommendations had all been turned 
down by tlie Secretary of State and tlie Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. Though the 
announcement merely confirms most of the 
luniours which were afloat and has not there- 
fore caiused a disappointment, it will create 
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widespread dissatisfactieu in tlie country and 
increase tl:e existing- distrust in the iniiids of 
tlie people as regards the good faith of the 
Government and their professions of a desire to 
help the country to attain self-government or to 
Indianise the Trniy Tir an outsider in some 
other country tl'.e arguments of tlie Commander- 
in-Chief might peril aps have a semblance of 
plausibility, but no one acquainted with the 
history of British, policy in this country will feel 
convinced by the arguments of the Comniander- 
in-Chief. These arguments are nothing new, 
tlie concessions p.roposed are too small to satisfy 
even moderate a'-iiirations. We are all familiar 
with the argiiineiits that there has been a lack 
of suitable candidates even for the vacancies now 
annually offered, th.at tlie Government cannot 
pledge itself to any policy of automatic expan- 
sion in the number of King’s Commissions but 
must wait and see the results of each small 
concession before it can take the next step, that 
it is Government’s anxiety to keep down military 
expenditure that is largely responsible for the 
decision not to establish one Indian Sandhurst 
and that the opportunities for mixing with 
British cadets offered by a course of training at 
the English Sandhurst arc- an immense advan- 
tage, etc. But tliese arguments will not carry 
weigiit. If tlie Government are justified in 
attaching such high value to the advantage of 
social intercourse with young Englishmen, why 
do they not carry the arguiiieiit to its logical 
length and why do they propose to attach the 
successful Iiidiaii cadets to the eight Indian 
units ? 

If the svstem t.'f King’s Coiiimi^ision is *0 
continue, Indian officers must also learn to 
handle British c fficers of inferior rank above 
whom they may be placed in the ordinary course 
of promotion or in the exigencies of war. Ihe 
argument that it would not be otherwise possible 
to judge of the al.'ility of an Indian officer to 
command a unit is puerile. The public will hold 
to itself the belief that the only reason and the 
leal leasou why in spite of the coiidemiiatioii of 
t’ne eight units scheme by the bicecii Committee 
and by the witnesses who appeared before tlieiii 
the Government jiersist in maiiitaiiiiiig the 
scheme is due to their desire to a\ oid tne risk 
of any European officer being obliged to serve 
under one Indian o.fficer and to put off the c\ il 
day of Indiauisatiou G the Army to tlie (Ireek 
Kalends. The reasons for not establishing an 
Indian Sandhurst are absolutely unconvincing. 


It is not for Indians to make out a case for this 
ipurpose. The onus really lies upon those who 
wish to deny to India the right to maintain a 
military college of its o'wii for the training of 
its officers. Economy can ’oe no consideration. 
The country would gladly agree to any piroposal 
for expenditure under this head. We desire that 
the training in a military college established in 
India should be of the same standard as that of 
the English C. liege and we desire to obtain the 
services of the best Englisli experts as instruc- 
tors. But apparently the Commander-in-Chief’s 
idea is tliat an Indian military college should be 
started only when tliere is a sufficient number of 
Indian ex- .Sandhurst cadets and ex-staff college 
officers to serve as iiistrnctcrs and professors. 
We are not sc narrow-minded as to decline ins- 
truction by English officers and experts. This 
sentence in the Conimaiider-in-Chief 's speech 
like one or two others is very cryptic and 
requires explanation. 

The proposal to offer 27 more vacancies in 
the King’s Commissions every year and refuse 
to make any provision for further expansion 
until the results of this proposal are known is 
merely a plea for delay. Many people do not 
seem to have noticed the fact that the provision 
of six cadets each for Woolwich and Cranwcll is 
only a maximum. We shall not therefore start 
with our immediate increase of 27 more vacan- 
cies but it will probably be 17 cr 19 to start with. 
It is too much to ask any Indian to believe that 
sufficient (jualified Indians cannot be found for 
tlie vacancies offered. If the existing educa- 
tional institutions in India do not provide the 
light kind of material why does not Govern- 
ment make rrovision for starting two or three 
more institutions of the same type as the Prince 
of Wales Royal .Military Cc-llege at Debra Dun 
in other suitable centres? The truth of the 
matter is that where there is no will, there will 
alwavs he difficulties in finding a way. 

The othicr cryptic sentence in tlie Coni- 
mander-iu-Chief ’s speech which requires elucida- 
tion is that ill the process of development the 
Goveninient expect to form an Indian A-nny of 
the same type as the Dominion .Vrmy organised 
on a national basi-.^ and officered by Indians 
bolding their own di-tiiietive national form of 
Commission. This suggests a Dominion 
Commission and not a King’s Commission. M c 
heard a rumour sometime ago that there would 
be no more King’s Commissions o.ffered to 
Indians. The public should be informed 
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whether the Commissions to be hereafter granted 
to Indians would be King’s Commission or 
Dominion Commissions. It is to be hoped that 
there would be l oiiclisafed clear information on 
this as well as other points on which the Govern- 
ment have failed to carry out the peb'ey 
nominally accepted by them. The Territorial 
Force Committee recommended a large increase 
ill the University Training Corps and the crea- 
tion of urban battalions. It has been stated that 
the total strength of the Territorial F'orce 
including the University Training Corps and 
the urban battalions as v eil as rural battalions 
has been fixed at a maximum of twenty 
thousand so that the margin for increase over the 
existing sanctioned strength under all the tlirce 
heads combined is only less than a thousand. 


This is a true measure of the response of the 
Goveriiiiieiit to tb.e asj iratioiis of the people and 
to the recommendations of the Territorial Force 
Committee. 

The time has now come for an inteiisi'. e 
propaganda in the c.uai;tr\' as to the need for a 
liberal policy in the Iiuliaiiisation of the Army 
and a demand must be made for a declaration 
as to the time within which the Army shoLiki he 
Indianised, At one time I thought that it was 
neither reasonable nor practical to ask for a 
time-table but I am now convinced that in the 
absence of such a demand and some imdertakiiig 
bv the Goveninieiit in accordance witli it, the 
Government will never apply themselves serious- 
ly to the problem of the Iiuliaiiisation of the 
Army or of self-government frr this country. 


THE LATE LORD SINK A. 

I 

A TRIBUTE. 

Bv The Rt. Hon’blk Srixuas.'- S.astri. 


Baron .Siiiha was undeniably the ablest 
statesman that India has produced in recent 
times, and the honours and distinctions which 
he was awarded were spontaneous and iin- 
bought-after tributes to his remarkable qualities. 
He was the first Indian to be irade a member 
of the Mceroy’s Cabinet, to become a Privy 
Councillor, and to receive the Freedom of 
London, and he was also a member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet. 

Baron Sinha, tvho p/as?ed awa\' the other day, 
at the age of 64, is the most conspicuous 
example of the distinctions open on the official 
side to an Indian who unites public and private 
virtues. -As the vivifying rays of the sun first 
strike the highest object on our planet, so did 
the most striking forms of official reco.gnition 
come to Lord Sinha, who stood head and 
shoulders above his compeers. He was chosen 
for the honour, then unprecedented, of a seat 
in the Cabinet of the A'iceroy of India. During 
the late War, when India was for the fir.st time 
admitted to the intimate discussions of the 
Empire Cabinets of 1917 and iqi8, it was 


tlircugh his commanding personality. It was 
during these years that he was made Freeman 
of the City of London, His Majesty’s Privy 
Councillor and King’s Counsel — distinctions 
which no Indian had achieved before. 

Next year, that is in ioiq, lie rose still 
higher, being appointed Tbuler-Secretary of 
State for India, aii'l, after being created Baron 
of Raipur, taking his scat in tlie House of Lords. 
Th.e climax of his career was his elevation at the 
end of iQgi to the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa. These marks of official app'robation, 
some of which still remain unique, were crowd- 
ed togetlier into a little more than a decade and 
made him incomparably the brightest star in the 
Indian firmament. Neither personal jealousv 
nor political hatred has siiared his reputation. 
They have dogged hmnan excellcnice since the 
days of Rama and Krishna, and are in fact 
inseparable from the ailvanccmcnt of our kind. 
The truth is that he was singnlarlv free from 
tlie arts and dubious graces by which a man 
generally pleases the powers that lie. If success 
and glory came, they came because of his 
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sterling qualities. With the modesty which 
formed a part of his lovable nature, he once told 
me that the honours which rained so thick on 
him were far beyond his deserts and that they 
would have been a more fitting reward for a 
really great son of India like IMr. Gokhale. 

Reverence for Ei.ders. 

With 3 Ir. Gokhale he had one remarkable 
quality in common. They both reverenced 
elders in the true Hindu style, and it was good 
to hear the language of worshipful respect in 
which they habitually belauded the work and 
worth of the great leaders before thein. It 
would purify public life a good deal if the 
aspiring politicians of to-day cultivated a little 
of their spirit of reverence. Once, as he was 
unbosoming himself to me, I had a glimpse of 
the feelings of weariness which seemed to settle 
like a cloud on his last da3-s. In substance he 
said : “I have been an exceptionalh' luckv- 
man ; I certain!}- have no right to grumble. 
But I have never been quite happy under these 
favours of fortune. They came along with so 
much unpopularity and bitterness of criticism 
that I never could enjoy them fully.” Of a 
sensitive and shrinking temperament, he found 
himself driven by circumstance, and a liigh sense 
of duty to occupy a position of prominence in 
the pvrblic eye in which he became the target of 
envy. He felt the sting, and although he was 
too noble to resent, he could not shake off a 
sense of injustice. When fortune picks her 
favourites, she might show a decided preference 
for those endowed with a thick skin and fitted 
to draw full satisfaction .from her boons. 

Debt to Lord Horpev. 

It is an instructive chapter in the story of 
Indian political advance which deals with the 
effort of Lord iMorley to get Mr. Sinha admitted 
to the Wceroy’s Cabinet. The patience, tact 
and skilful negotiation with which he overcame 
the serried opposition from Royalty to the Press 
seem almost to rob him of all title to be called 
visionarv. Pushing aside all other arguments 
against his proposal, he flung himself with 
passionate rhetoric on the objection based on 
race and colour. The theme was exalted and 
calculated to draw forth the best in Victorian 
Liberalism, which seems lamentably to have 
gone out of fashion. One passage from his 


speeches of the day may not be without its 
lessons to my readers here : “Suppose there 
were in Calcutta an Indian lawyer of large 
practice and great experience in his profession, 
a man of unstained professional and personal 
repute in close touch with European society, and 
much respected, and the actual holder of 
important legal office. Am I to say to this 
man ; ‘In spite of all these excellent circum- 
stances to your credit, in spite of your undisputed 
fitness, in spite of the emphatic declaration of 
iS,T.p that fitness, is to be the criterion of 
eligibility, in spite of the noble promise of 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1S5S — a 
promise of which every Englishman ought to be 
for ever proud if he tries to adhere to it and 
ashamed if he tries to betray or to mock it — in 
spite of all this, usage and prejudice are so 
strong that I dare not appoint you, but must 
instead fish rp a stranger to India .from Lincoln’s 
Inn or the Temple.’ Is there one of your Lord- 
ships who would envy the Secretary of State 
who had to hold language of that kind to a 
meritorious candidate, one of tlie King’s equal 
subjects ?” 

Uxjt-’ST Critici-sw. 

His brief period of office, for he resigned in 
a little more than a year, was marked by one 
of those episodes which bring out the difficulties 
of men in delicate positions. A Bill was pro- 
posed for the control of the Press containing 
such drastic provisirns as to rouse the fiercest 
criticism. On him and on Mr. Gokhale fell the 
onerous task of securing modifications of these 
provisions to allay the public alarm. At one 
stage the negotiations threatened to fail, and 
Mr. Sinha had no alternative but to offer to 
resign. In the end the Bill was altered sub- 
stantially .for the better and became law. 
Xevcrtheless, Air. Gokhale and he had to 
encounter a severe blast to public censure for 
their failure to secure greater concessions from 
the Executive Government. This is a common 
fate of all who conduct negotiations at a dis- 
advantage. For the man in the street, on whose 
behalf they act, forgets the dangers that he has 
escaped and only thinks of those to which he 
is still liable. In spite of the prejudice enter- 
tained against him in ill-informed circles, he was 
elected President of the Indian Xaticnal Con- 
gress at its session of December, 1915. His 
address on the occasion was remarkable for two 
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things. Tlie first was the most co>;e;it anil rer- 
buasive plea that has yet been niaile for military 
refonn in India \\-ith the object of preparing the 
Indian for ultimate home rule by preparing him 
to take o\er the defence of his own country. 
'l he results of this, as of other able pleas, are 
not still apparent. But another recommendation 
he made bore good fruit. Political agitation had 
assumed a degree of rancour which was re 
cognised on all sides to hie dangerous. To all\ 
it the first and most essential step seemed to 
Sir Satyendra to be the enunciation, lyv tiie 
authorities in Tondon of a definite goal and a 
definite policy. In making this suggestion to 
the Oovernment of the day he employed all the 
skill and authority which he had acquired by 
his inside knowledge of the official machinery 
The appeal trent home to many British hearts, 
among whom was Lord Chelmsford, dcstineii 
later, in conjunction with Hr. Montagu, to be 
responsible fcr the present Indian constitution 
It was in August, 19T7, that the famous declara- 
tion was made on the authority of Parliaiiient 
to the effect that the goal of political aclvancc- 
in India was tlie establishment of responsible 
.gcveriiineiu by her own people. Lord Chelms- 
ford has recently made the interesting revelation 
that his own first inspiration towards tliis avowal 
of policy was dcri\-ed from fiir Satyendra’s able 
advocacy. 

Reciprocii y RESOI.UTIO.S’. 

In this country interest will be felt in the part 
pilayed by Sir Satyendra in bringing about the 
famous Recijirocity Resolution of 191S. In the 
War Cabinet of the time he presented a 
Ivlemorandrmi detailing the grievances and dis- 
abilities of Indians resident in the Dominions 
and t’ne Colonies of the Empire. The IMemo- 
randum was thrashed out in committee and 
resulted in the Imperial Conference recording 
a resolution to the effect tliat the Dominions and 
India alike had the power of determining the 
eompjosition of their p-opnlations and of i)assing 
immigration laws designed to secure that com- 
position. In consenting to the resolution tlie 
representatixes of each Dominion testified in 
ungrudging terms to tlie ahilitx-, moderation and 
spirit of cmnproniise with which Sir Satyendra 
had conducted his part in the negotiations. The 
statesmen representing South Africa were not 
behind the rest in bearing this testimon_v. I 
may say, however, in p.a^sing, that he more 


than once confided to me his feeling of utter 
despair in regard to the position of Iiiuiuns in 
tliis conntrx- — a feeling which lie shared with 
many another student of Imperial affairs, both 
British and otlier. I daresav, when tlie Ministry 
of General Hertzog announced their adoption 
of the Capetown Agreement, he felt, like the 
rest of us, that the miracle had been ] erformed. 

His training at the Calcutta Ear miuippeil liim 
thoroiighly for the task of advising Mr. Montagu 
in fashioning tlie new constitution of India. I 
have no knowledge of their mutual confidences. 
But I saw the mar'.-ellous respect, and confidence 
wliicli he commanded among his colleagues (.11 
the Joint fielect Committee of Parliament when 
they took evidence in 1019 on the provisions 
of the Bill, then under discussion. The Indian 
witnesses felt ecjual pride and admiration to 
beli.okl the skill with wiiich he cross-examined 
the opponents of the Bill, dispelled their fears 
and exposed their arguments. One poor 
European witness, himself a High Court Judge, 
confessed to a feeling of utter nervousness before 
the lion of the Calcutta Bar. The House of 
Lords has a well-deserved reputation for the 
high level it reaches during Indian debates of 
expert knowledge and experience and educative 
value to students of Hansard. It is high praise 
to say that Lord -Sinha sustained the reputation 
cE tlie House by liis contributions to the debate 
on the Bill and received xvarm encomiums from 
those competent to judge. 

CviWCITY FOR P'kiEXIi.sHIP. 

Of the many ([ualities wliich went to the 
making of his sweet and attractive character, a 
high pilace must be .given to the tender regard 
Wliich be always displayed for the feelings of 
others, and the intense attachment with wliicli 
he clung to friends. I treasure in particular one 
affection which we had in common, IMr. 
Montagu’s love of India and his unparalleled 
services to her we knew and appreciated, 
pernapa more than most i.ther Indians with 
whom he came in contact. It was a poignant 
.grief to him, ns to me, that large sections of our 
countrymen decried the reforms liearing his 
.Cleat name and deliberatelx* set about wrecking 
them. This grief preyed on liis heart so much 
that at our last interxiew in Calcutta, he con- 
fessed in a voice nearly choked witli emotion 
that he could not find iience in a countrv w’hich 
had failed to recognise its greatest benefactor. 
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1 feel certain, however, that, with the large 
wisdom which nature and training had given 
him, he often consoled himself wdth the thought 
that good deeds are never wholly thrown away, 
certainly not on the people of India. 


II 

A STUDY AND AX APPRECIATIOX. 

As some divineU' gifted man. 

Whose life in low ■e-.tate began, 

And on a simple village green ; 

Who breaks his birth's invidious bar. 

And grasps the skirts of liappv chance. 

And breasts the blow of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merit known 
-And lives to clutch the golden keys. 

To mould a mighty State’s decree. 

And shape the whisper of a throne ; 

And moving up from high to higher 
Becomes the fortune’.s crowning hope. 

The pillar of a people's hope 
The centre of a world's desire. 

In McnioriiUU. 

“If by British rule is meant autocracy and 
domination in the name and under the garb of 

efficiency, we are opposed to it It is 

this critical attitude of mind which has in the 
past brought clown upon our devoted heads 
invectives of reactionarj- politicians and 
officials.” In these words Eord Sinha, the news 
of whose sudden death has been received with a 
shock of pain throughout the country, summed 
up the essentials of the Indian national demand 
when speaking at the complimentary bamiuet 
given to him in Eondon on Alarch 12, iQig, on 
his appointment as the first Indian Undcr- 
vSecretary of State for India. That appointment 
was a measure of the extent to which the British 
Covernment were prepared to go in implement- 
ing Queen Metoria’s famous and mcmorable 
Proclamation and thus affording an earnest of 
the abandonment of the policy of nnadnltcrated 
antocraev. If a Tilak served his country by lus 
sufferings in jail, if a Gokhale served it by his 
brilliant failnrcs in the fight against the serried 
ranks of autocracy in the legislature, it was the 
destiny of Eord Sinha to serve it by his unique 
personal triumphs. It was given to him to be 
the instrument for making the first breaches in 
the solid wall of racial barrier, which has made 


British rule in India a series of disappointed 
liopes and broken pledges. He was the first 
Indian to hold the appointment of Advocate- 
General of Bengal, the first Indian to be member 
o.f the Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
the first Indian to attend the Imperial Conference 
and to be admitted into the Ydar Cabinet, the 
first Indian peer and Indian E'nder-Secretary of 
State for India, the first Indian Governor of a 
Province and, above all, one of the two Indians 
who were members of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, and lastly the second Indian to be a 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In all these responsible positions he 
acquitted himself most creditably and vindicated, 
if a vindication was necessary, the right of 
Indians to hold them and their capacity to equal, 
if not to surpass, others in the discharge of 
onerous duties attendant thereto. 

Eord Sinha occupied a unique position in 
Indian public life, in the largest sense of that 
term. In a nation emerging from autocracy 
and tutelage to breathe the atmosphere of free- 
dom the period of transition is marked b}’ un- 
usual excitement aroused by the spread of 
I'atriotic idea and soul-stirring ideals and the 
position of those among the subject peoples who 
may be invited by the ruling power to assist in 
the task of Government and place before them 
the point of view of the people is one of great 
delicacy and responsibility demanding courage, 
clearness of vision, steadfastness of purpose and 
strength to face the waves of passing unpopula- 
rity. The difficulties in the case of Air. f^inha, 
when he accepted the office of the first Indian 
member of the A’iccroy’s Executive Council, 
were rendered all the gi'eater because it devolved 
upon him to justify the great experiment ini- 
tiated by I,ord Alorlcy and enable it to be 
broadened into a policy. Hew admirably he 
acquitted hiimself in that great office to the 
satisfaction of the Government and of the people 
is a matter which is well within the knowledge 
of the Indian public. It was also to his very 
.yreat credit that he never lost touch with the 
public life rf his country. He was for many 
years before he came into i)romineiice, a humble 
camp-follower, as he said, in the Congress ; 
he was raised by popular franchise, t<', the place 
of President of the Indian X'atioiial Congress, 
the highest position to which the will of the 
jicople can raise one of their own, and his views 
cn public questions have ever been those of a 
patriotic, sober, just-minded and ardent Indian. 
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Surely, one who earned the confidence of 

both the Go\’ernnient and the people in such 
a striking degree deserves an abiding place in 
the memory of his countrymen. 

Eari.y Life. 

The Sinhas of Raipur in the district of 

Birbhum trace their descent from an ancient 
family of Utter Rahri Kaj-asthas which had sent 
out manj' ramifications throughout Bengal. The 
Sinhas were well-to-do people with position and 
prestige. Mr. Sinha’s father was a munsitf 
under the East India Company and later a 
Sudder Amin and died in 1S05. Mr. Satyeuelra 
Prasanna Sinha was the youngest of four 
brothers and was born in 1863 and early 

in life he lost the advantage of his 

plastic mind being moulded by the informed 
and instructed intelligence of his father, though 
his mother supplied the want to the extent that 
was possible for her. iMr. Sinha received his 
early education in the Birbhum Government 
School and there he was known to be a quiet, 
industrious, and bright student who strenuously 
applied himself to his studies. He passed the 
Matriculation examination in 1877 with credit, 
joined the Calcutta Presidency College and 
passed the Intermediate examination two years 
later in the first class. In the next year he 
married the only daughter of a Zamiudar. Then 
came an opportunity which proved the turning 
point of his life. His father had left ten 
thousand rupees in deposit. Mr. N. P. Sinha — 
the third brother — who had just then attained 
majority came into possession of this amount. 
He was then a student of the Calcutta Medical 
College and the prospects of students who come 
out after a tedious and hard life in Indian 
Colleges were, as now, very poor. The bright 
idea occurred to him that if only he had the 
money, he could go to England and qualify 
himself for the I. 1 ^ 1 . S., and the timely in- 
coming of this money and the ardour of his 
younger brother who himself desired to accom- 
pany him fixed his resolution. Prejudice 
against foreign travel had then not died out and 
the young hopefuls well knew that once their 
relations came to know of their determination, 
their prospects of proceeding to England would 
diminish and obstacles would be placed in their 
wav. The preparations, therefore, were made 
in secret and they set out in the year i8Sr, 
having a start of only a bare hour over their 


relatives, who, .getting scent of the object of 
the runaways, chased them t(r Diamond Harbour 
where they fi und, to their chagrin, that the 
boys were out of their reach. Well may Mr. 
Sinha’s countrymen congratulate themselves 
that this pursuit proved infructuous. 

Once in En.glaiid Mr. Sinh.i iiursued his 
studies with zeal and unremitting energy He 
joined the Lincidn’s Inn where, before long he 
showed the stuff of which he was made. He 
attained high pinificiency in Roman Law, thanks 
to his knowledge of Latin and won appreciation 
at the hands of his tutor-. It is one of the rare 
privileges of student life in En.gland that really 
capable Indians, at least a few of them, are 
enabled to move and breathe in the atmosj here 
hallowed and purified by the presence of 
brilliant literary and scientific stars. It was 
IMr. Sinha’s peculiar fortune to have been able 
to become acquainted with many such distin- 
guished Englishmen. INlr. Sinha turned his 
opportunities to good account ; his patient and 
earnest study was responsible for his earning a 
scholarship of ^150 a year for four years for 
Roman Law, Jurisprudence, Constitutional Law 
and International Law. Other rewards and 
prizes open to distinguished law students came 
easily within his .grasp and he obtained also the 
Lincoln’s Inn Scholarship of L'ic.'0 tenable for 
throe years. He was called to the Ear in 1S86 
and finished his education, as few Indians are 
able to do, by extensive tour on the Continent 
and by learning various European languages, 
a consummation which must have .greatlv aided 
him in the acquisition of knowledge and in 
broadening his outlook. 

His C.tREER .VT the B\r. 

On his return to India in the year of his call 
(t886 ), Mr. Sinha joined the Calcutta bar at the 
age of twenty-three and he liad to wait onlv for 
ei.ght years to attain a fair measure of success. 
This period of waitin.g, as lawyers who have 
become eminent can well testify, is a most trying 
one to the young aspirant. Mr. .Sinha early in- 
his pnofessional career developed those essential 
qualities which lead a man on to success. His 
sincerity, harel work and cool courage were noted 
and appreciated j his quickness of grasji, clear- 
headedness and penetrating intellect enabled 
him to master the intricacies of complicated cases 
with ease ; and his wide knowledge of law and 
his power of rapid comprehension imparted 
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strength and lucidity to his presentment. By 
the year 1894 he had become fairh- well 
estal)lished in practice and within the next five 
years he had come to cccuj.y a pre-eminent 
pc.sition at the Bar. i\Ir. Sinha had not perhaps 
the dazzling wit or sparkling genius which 
astonish the world, but as often cover up in- 
dolence and indifference, nor tlie deep erudition 
or fine culture which bring on name and fame 
but fail to satisfy that inexorable mistress — law. 
Endowed with natural shrewdness and plenty of 
commonsense, accustomed to hard and strenuous 
work, thoroughly versed in law and precedure 
and well-grouuled in legal principles and 
maxims, ISIr. .Sinha grappled with his cases with 
perfect ease and presented them in such a natural, 
pleasing and persuasive fashion and also in such 
simple, direct and unadorned language that drew 
spontaneous admiration from his colleagues and 
rc.^pect from the bench. His keenness of per- 
ception and vnerring judgment of men made 
him a fine cross-examiner. As an advocate 
Lord Sinha possessed a collection of qualities 
which are rarely found grouped together in the 
same individual. ■ He was extremely hard- 
working, and never spared himself any pains to 
further his clients’ cause. He was a clear- 
headed lawyer who understood his principles 
backwards, and was concise both with law and 
with facts. He never quarrelled witli his judge, 
no matter how great tlie provocation, never 
misled the Court, never browbeat or took an 
unfair advantage of a witness < r an opponent, 
was never ruffled, and always placed his cards 
upon the table. To juniors he uas always a 
kindly friend and ready counsell!)r. \\ hen Lord 
Sinha accepted the Law Membership of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, he did 
so with the utmost reluctance and diffidence. 
The glamour of the position held no attraction 
for him, and he loved his jirofession and his 
professional work with an ardour which not 
even the solatium of higher rewards could either 
satisfy or abate. 

His marked independence and freedom from 
prepossessions of any kind made him a i>ower 
and gaini.‘d for him many good friends but .ferv 
enemies. It is no wonder that the Government 
of India appfunted him in the year 1903 Stand- 
ing Counsel, and there was no other advocate, 
Indian or European, who was so qualified by 
reason of his practice, position and influence as 
IMr. Sinha was to hold the place with distinction 
and credit. Three years after, he was appointed 


as acting Advocate-General and in 190S he was 
made permanent in the office, the first time that 
an Indian had been chosen for that responsible 
post. Bp- this time IMr. Sinha had become the 
undisputed leader of the bar and his sociability, 
amiable disposition and fine temper enabled him 
to occupy a high social position in the Indian 
and European society of Calcutta. 

On Deposition of Princes. 

In 1896, when he was thirty-three years old, 
he took part in the Calcutta session of the 
Indian National Congress and moved a 
resolution recording the opinion of the Con- 
gress that it was desirable that in future no 
Indian Prince or Chief should be deposed on 
the ground of mal-administration or misconduct 
until the fact of such mal-administration or mis- 
conduct should have been established to the 
satisfaction of a public tribunal which shall 
command the confidence alike of Government 
and of the Indian Princes and Chiefs. Like 
many other resolutions of the Congress, this 
recommendation has remained to this day a 
pious desire on the part of the better mind of 
India. One of the conclusions arrived at by the 
late Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in their 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms is as 
follows: — “Should the necessity arise of con- 
sidering the question of depriving a ruler of a 
State of any of his rights, dignities or powers, or 
of debarring from succession any member of his 
family, the Viceroy to appoint a commission to 
advise, consisting of a High Court Judge, two 
Ruling Princes, and two persons of high stand- 
ing nominated by him.’’ 

The L-tw Membership. 

When Lord Morley became the Secretary of 
State for India in 1906, he introduced the policy 
of associating Indians with the Government of 
India. In pursuance of this policy be recom- 
mended the appointment of one Indian at least 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and two 
members to the l^ecretary of State’s Council. 
Mr. Sinha was the first Indian appointed to the 
Viceroy's Executive Council in March, 1909. 
His heart was not in the work, but, as he him- 
self declared in a public speech at Calcutta, he 
felt it was a patriotic duty on his part as the 
first Indian called to fill that high office, to 
respond to the call made upon him by Lord 
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I\Iinto. The spirit in which he entered the 
execution of his new duties will be apparent 
frcm the following extract from the speech 
referred to above : — “With a Viceroy to whose 
personal initiative I owe this appointment, with 
colleagues of whose cordial support I am 
assured, with generous promises of advice and 
assistance from several of my predecessors in 
office, with the hearty sympathy and co-opera- 
tioii of all classes in India, Europeans, Hindus, 
iMahomedans, Parsis and all others including 
as I kno’v, the ruling chiefs and the great 
territorial magnates of the country — and above- 
all, with God’s blessing, I have every hope that 
this experiment, for such it must be called, mav 
not altogether fail. It vrill be wholly m_v fault 
if it does, and I pray the Government to belie^'c. 
that it will be not the fault but the misfortime 
of my country that I was chrsen. If, on the 
other hand, when I lay dewn the reins of my 
office, you are able to say that my appointment 
brought our rulers and ourseh'es nearer to each 
other even by a hair’s breadth, I shall be amply 
recompensed for the personal sacrifice I have 
made and 1 shall feel that I have not lived hi 
\ain.” 

The Resigxation. 

During his brief tenure, the new reforms of 
Lords iMinto and Worley were introduced and 
IMr. ,Sinha had a good deal to do with the 
framing of rules and regulations under the Act. 
I’nfortunately also, repressiie legislation was 
also passed, a topic on which naturally the first 
Indian Law IMember consistently refiisetl to 
be drawn out. Lord IMinto, however, once 
stated that he had to appeal to his Law 
^lember when the latter disagreed with a 
certain measure and wished to give up 
office, and he brought him round to his view and 
induced him to remain. Apart from this 
incident, there was no truth in the wild stories 
invented to account for the resignation. Wr. 
S. P. Sinha himself repudiated the sugges- 
tion that his resignation was due to influences 
from below, whatever that may mean, of to his 
exclusion from a supposed inner circle in the 
Executive Council. His desire to lay down the 
office, which he did in the autumn of iQio, 
against the unanimous desire of his friends, 
official and non-official, European and Indian, 
was due to purely personal considerations. 
Lord IMinto publicly expressed his obligation to 


him .for the exceedingly I’aluable advice which 
he always .gave him and the ‘inner circle’ was 
a myth invented to exilain an apparently in- 
exijlicable ph em Jinenon . 

After his re-eiitrv into the profession he 
regained the predominant position at the Bar 
which he had held before iQOO, and his success 
was phcnominal The esteem and respect in 
which he -ivas held by his countrymen was illus- 
trated when he tvas elected as Presidient of the 
Indian X'ational Congress of 1015, held in 
Bombay, which gave him a right royal welcimie 
in December of that \ ear. 

The Coxgres.s Adhkess. 

His presidential addr^‘-s was a nu/del of close 
reasoning, of arguments ably marshalled, of 
Indian demands concisely and precisely stated. 
There was admirable dignity, sincerity and force 
throughout the performance and if there were no 
brilliant flashes of rhetoric or litimonr, there 
were solid thoughts and important pronoiince- 
ntents for which h.is countrymen are beholden 
to him. The Congress came at the top of deep 
stirrings of the mind of India, on a formidable 
wave of democratic feelings which swept over 
the country. It was a period of intense longing 
for political progress and realisation of the goal, 
and the Congress therefore proved to be a land- 
mark in the history of the cotintrv. 

Bex'gu. ExFcuTtVE Coiuxcu.. 

In IUI7, ,Sir ?. P, Siiiha — as he had become 
accei ted tlie post of Advocate-General, 
«nd later, consented to be ai)j)ointed to 
be member of the Bengal Execiiti\'e 
Louncil. I h’.s action on his jiart created 
some amount of surprise and those who had 
decided to their own satisfaction in 1010 that 
Sir Satp eiidra h.ad resigned his {dace of Law 
IMember for monetary considerations, were now 
at their wit’s end to account for this step, 
because it involved a very heavy self-sacrifice 
on his pait. With that notr.rious inconsistency 
which often characterises the judgment of the 
c(,mmon people those wlio vehemently dis- 
approved n.f liis resignation of the Law Member- 
ship as unpatriotic, now called his entry to the 
Leiigal Executive Council a desertion of the 
poimlar cause. There can be no doubt, however, 
that^ Ills acceptance of office was due to his 
patriotism and high sense of duty because it is 
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said that he had, in view of pressing invitation 
from high authorities, expressed himself as 
willing to serve His ^Majesty when the time came. 
Dnring the one year he was on the Bengal 
Executive Council, he discharged his duties with 
great credit. His speeches in the Council were 
packed with infonnation, he exhibited striidng 
knowledge of questions which he dealt with 
and alw ays showed great courtesy and good 
temper in dealing with these who differed in 
opinion from him. His marked independence 
gained for him the resjiect of his colleagues and 
the admiration of his ccimtrymen and it is 
believed that on one particular occasion it was 
his firm and unflinching attitude- that saved the 
Government cf Bengal from a critical situation 

The Imperi.vl Confere.nxe. 

In the first part of 1917, His blajesty’s 
Government decided to invite an Indian repre- 
sentative to assist the Secretary of State in his 
work at the Imperial War Conference and the 
choice fell on Sir S. F. Sinha, and it was uni- 
versally felt that a better choice could not have 
been made. It must h.a\-e been also very graii- 
fv'ing to him that the proposal w hich he made 
in his Congress address that an Indian Ruling 
Prince shoukl also be associated with, th.e Secre- 
tarv of State, was adopted by the Government 
who chose the Mah.araja of Bikauir for the 
purpose. Th.esc two Indian representatives 
were considered as members of the \\ ar Con- 
ference and War Cabinet and all the world 
knows,— and India has reason to be specially 
grateful — of the splendid work done hv them 
while in England. It was a remarkable tribute 
to Sir Satyendra’s great (ptalities that he should 
have been askeel to go to England for a second 
time (191S) to serve as India’s representative at 
the Imperial Conference, and on both these 
occasions he worked witliont break, worked 
inccssantlv and worked hard on behalf of India. 
His official duties were res]ionsible and taxin.g, 
but he found time to interest prominent British 
politicians in Indian affairs and kept himself in 
close touch with the friends of India. It is 
hevond doubt that Sir S. F. Sinha and the Indian 
Princes who were associated with him (the 
^Maharaja of Patiala was his collea.guc in 191S: 
acted, in regard to Indian questions, quite as 
well as non-official representative Congressmen 
and India has reason to feel prond of their work. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and other statesmen 


have borne striking testimonj- to the value of 
their great work. The temptation to refer to 
the words of warm appreciation of distinguished 
peoide has, owing to considerations of space, to 
be resisted, but the following sentiments ex- 
pressed by Sir Robert Borden, the Canadian 
Premier, are very pertinent: — 

“I found it of very great advantage in dis- 
cussing matters of common concern to India and 
ourselves that we liad tlie representatives of 
India at the Conferences. I invited the 
members of the Conference to meet informally 
and we had a free, full and frank dis- 
cussion of the whole situation in so far 
as the Dominions are concerned. India has 
had matters of difference, matters some- 
times of controversy, with South Africa, 
perhaps also with Australia and Xew Zealand, 
and on some occasions with Canada. Sir 
Satyendra Sinha stated the case from the Indian 
standpoint with great ability and fairness, con- 
spicuous moderation, and very deep feeling. 
His address to us was not the less impressive 
because it was so fair and so moderate. On our 
part, we spoke with equal freedom; equal frank- 
ness, and, I hope, with equal moderation. The 
net result was the resolution at which wc 
arrived, and its basis is the idea that the self- 
respect of India shall be maintained by an agree- 
ment that whatever measures be enforced in 
regard to emigration or the visits of 
Indians to Canada shall also prevail with regard 
to the emigration r,r visits of Canadians to 
India.” 

Results of the Coxferexces. 

Sir S. P. Sinha himself summarised the 
results of the first Conference. The first was 
the resolution recommending to the Dominions 
overseas that a resolution passed by the Colonial 
Conference in 1007, e.xcluding India, should be 
rescinded and that India should hereafter be 
represented at future Conferences. The second 
was the definite declaration made by IMr. Lloyd 
George that in future Conferences, the Secretary 
of State for India would sit as a member of the 
Cabinet and that India would be represented 
by its own member. To the criticism that this 
representation would be only by a representa- 
tive of the Government of India, he replied with 
some force that it was so, but it was also the 
same case with the Dominions. ‘‘True each of 
these countries possesses responsible govern- 
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meiit, whereas India does not do so at present, 
but would these critics prefer tliat India should 
not take part in the Conference until she became 
completely self-governing, and did they expect 
that after eight weeks’ stay in England we 
world bring back in our pockets an ordinance 
making India a completely self-governing 
country at one bound ?” The third result of the 
Conference was tiie accevtance of the principle 
of reciprocitv, a decisicn which was obviously 
halting, but which ?ir Satyendra defended with 
some warmth. He, however, admitted that 
some of India’s grievances had not been 
ledresseJ but tlie second Conference made some 
advance in this direction. 

The HoxT.vGpr Chf,l:m.sford Propos.vls. 

Soon after the historic document prepared 
by klr. klonta.gu and Lord Chelmsford on the 
question of Indian constitutional reforms was 
published he gave out his views in England 
which, for their accuracy, comprehensiveness 
and clear grasp, may take equal place with the 
famous interpretation given by Mr. Gokhale on 
the Minto-klorley reforms in tlie Madras Con- 
gress cf igoS. 

A warm and enthusiastic advocate of tlie 
scheme wh.ich he said would give legitimate and 
sufficient scope to Indians for their political 
education, he counselled his feliow-countrynicu 
to accept it and urged on them patience and 
moderation. In his opinion, it would be difficult 
to present a mere cautious and at the same time 
a more liberal scheme. “S; caking as an 
Indian,” he said recently, “I believe that if 
the scheme is carried out and some of tlie 
cautious checks eliminated it will give general 
satisfaction to India as nothing else has done.” 
To kir. klontagu he paid a striking tribute, 
assuring him of the unfaltering trust of Indians 
and r.f their approbation of and .cratitude for 
his courage, devotion and statesmanship which, 
he ventured to predict, will place his name in 
the list of “those immortal British statesmen 
who in serving tlieir own countr}' have also 
served the cause of justice and humanity in the 
world.” 

vSerVICES to E^ihre. 

Lord Sinha’s .great services to the Emphre 
were recognised everywhere and honours came to 
him from all quarters. In 1917 the City of 


London honoured him with its freedom. In 
rgiS he was made a K. C. and in the next year a 
Privy Coruicillor and Member of the House of 
Lords. Lord Sinha was the first Indian to sit in 
the L'ppcr Chamber of the British Parliament. 
He represented India at the Peace Conference 
and then signed the treaty of k’crsailles on behalf 
of India together with Lord kicstnn and the 
klaharaja of Bikaner. 

In 1910 kir. klontagu appointed Lord Siuh.i 
Under-Seer ctarv of State for India and in the 
delates in the Lords, as L'uder-Secretary of 
State, he represented the Cabinet on behalf of 
the India Office. He piloted tlie new Govern- 
ment of India Act in the House in a masterly 
fash.ion. Lord Sinha won sympathy of the 
House from the outset by his skilful 
address, his lucid handling of fact and 
argument and his transparent moderation. He 
conducted debates on the Government of India 
Bill in a manner that would hai'e done credit 
to a much more experienced member of the 
House and that the ultra-Consen-ative element 
among the peers made no impression b,v their 
opposition to the measure was lar.gely due to 
the skilful manner in which he disarmed their 
criticisms. Unfortunately, Lord Sinha’s health 
at this time began to give ground for seriou.s 
anxietju The strain of responsibility told upon 
him and the death of his daughter-in-law in 
London at a time when he was heavily pressed 
by his official duties was a heavy blow to him. 

The First Ixdi\x Goverxor. 

It was clear that the brilliant services already 
rendered to the State by Lord Sinha now 
marked him out for still higher preferment and 
it u as \r ith no surprise, therefore, that in 
the autumn of 1920, the people in India learnt 
that he had been apjiointed Governor of Behar 
and Orissa and thus the first Indian head of a 
Pro\ ince under British rule. Ihifortunately 
Lord Sinha was unable to complete his term 
of office, nor did he- succeed in achieving any 
special distinction during his very short tenure of 
Go'. ernorship. Tlie reason for this was primarily 
ill-health. An even greater one was the 
trouble caused by the Xoii-co-ojieration 
Movement. The activities of Mr. Gandhi’s 
followers were at this time at their height. 
Their first objective was to make Govern- 
ment impossible. The fact that Behar and 
Orissa had an Indian Governor did not modify 
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their attitude in that province, for their 
hostility to the British official was invariably 
exceeded by th.eir hatred of the Indian co- 
operator, whether un-official or in office. Lord 
Sinl;a’s Government were the butt of tlieir most 
insidious attacks. Finally His Excellency was 
comp,elled to yive up his charye in the Province 
because of a complete breakd(.wn of his health 
and he was shorth- afterwards taken to England 
for special treatment. 

Ox Privv Council Committee. 

After the relinquishment of the Governorship 
in IQ2I, Lord Sinha did not take any active ])art 
in the public life of the country owing to con- 
tinued ill-health, going to England almost everv 
year to recoup his shattered nerves. He was not 
at all in th.e limelight during the later years 
of political turmoil, only occasiciially expressin.g 
his opinions on the politics of the dajx After 
a comuaratir'ely quiet life for four years, he was 
made a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in 1026, which e.xalted position 
he held till the time of his death, a'ld in which 
capacity he achieved very great distinction. 

His Religious Viewls. 

Those who ma.v think that Lord Sinha was a 
denationalized Hindu, should peruse the views 
he expressed but a few years hack about the 
spirituality of Hinduism in his appreciation of 
the late distin.guished Judee, Sir Gurudas 
Bancfji, in the course of v.hich h.e said ; 

“I remember him best — and if I may 
rcvereiitlv sav so — love him best as the mild and 
] lions Hindoo who, while endowed with the best 
western culture, rigidly adhered Piroughont his 
long life not merely to all the old Hindoo ideals 
but to all the Hindoo practices of religion. I 
cannot think of that frail little body without 
also recalling the facts that his mother’s lightest 
wish was to him “law divine”— that rain or hail 
never prevented him from walking long dis- 
tances every morning to wash himself in holy 
waters, that after a streimous day in the heated 
atmosiihere of Court a glass of Ganges water 
was all th.e refreshment he would allow himself. 
Coming from me whose whole life appears, so 
far as the out>ide public is concerned, to be 
one long challenge to orthodoxy, this will per- 
haps be a surjirise to many of my countrymen. 
They will ascribe it probably to my subliminal 


Hindoo consciousness — the ineradicable longing 
for the ascetic’s end as a fitting crown to an 
active life. It may be so. I will not deny it. 
But I explain it to myself somewhat differently. 

I am one of those who refuse to renounce my 
Hindooism, however little room there may be 
for me personally in the Hindu social organism. 
It dawned upon my mind quire early in life th.at 
Hindooism was large enough and broad enough 
to retain witliiii its fold those who believed in 
God and those who rejected Him — both those 
who believed in “One God and one alone” as 
well as those who worshirped Him as a whole 
pantheon. We do well to remember that for con- 
duct in ordinary life which the law cannot reach, 
there must be the furtlier rule cf religion for the 
\ast majority o-f us. Foi'nis of religion vary 
from age to age and from country to country 
and no one of them can be abs'Iutely free from 
error. The average man must bear in mind 
that although observances n'ay seem offensive 
and stories told about the .gods may seem incre- 
dible, yet as a rule of action a system which 
has been the growth of ages is infinitely more 
precious than any theory which he could think 
out for himself. He will knou' that his own 
mind, — that the mind of any single individual — 
is unequal to so vast a matter, — that it is of 
such immeasurable consequence to him to have 
his conduct wisely directed that, although 
his religion be m.ortal like his own, he 
must not allow it to be rudely meddled with — ■ 
‘He mav think as he liV.es about th.e legends of 
Zeus and Hera, but he must keep Ills theughts 
to himself; a man who brings into contempt the 
creed of his country is th.e deepest of criminals, 
he deserves death, and nothing else.’ So said 
riato, the wisest and gentlest of lirinan law 
givers ; and so lived and died Gurudas 
Banerjce, a man of precisely tlie same type as 
the Greek philosopher.” 

The M.vn. 

Such was I,ord Sinha — truly a very great 
figure in various spheres of activities — scholarly, 
versatile, cultured, and above all, every inch a 
gentleman. His loss is, therefore, irrepiarable to 
us. But th.ou.gli what was mortal in Lord Sinha 
has passed away — the dust has returned to 
dust and the ashes to ash.es — the spirit of Lord 
Sinha will continue to live, as an inspiration to 
the sons of India, of whom he always proudly 
claimed to be one, to guide them in the hour 
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of supreme trial, when India stands at the 
cross roads, and a confusion of tongues seems to 
have descended upon the multitude of masons 
who are endeavoariiig to build a political edifice. 
The lesson of history is that there must be 
difference of opinion amongst the perse ns of 
outstanding abilities of a subject race as to the 
means of serving the best interests of the 
country. Co-operation and ncii-cc-ope.“ation 
have not been thought of for the first time by 
Mr. Gandhi, for there were co-operators and 
non-cc-operators in ab. ndance even during the 
Miissalman period in India. If Rana Pratap 
and Sivaji IMaharaj have places in the history 
of India as patriots who thought that the best 
way to ser\-e the motherland was to non-co- 
operate with the IMcghuls, certainly Raja Man 
Singh and Raja Todar l^Inll equally established 
their rights to have places in the history of their 
country for honestly trying to further its best 
interests by co-operating with the IMoslem rulers. 
Similarly the futine historians, if they assign 
proper places to Eokenianya Tilak and Mahatma 
Gandhi, will be bound to admit equally the 
claims of Gokhale, Lord Siuha and the Rt. Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri. We ha\-e placed at the head 
of this article by way of motto some well-known 
lines from Tennyson. That these are singularlv 
apposite to the genius and achievements of Lord 
Sinha is am! ly borne out by the critical estimate 
of the great Indian Statesman which has 
appeared in the editorial colums of the Tin.’tw. 
So wrote the leading paper of the vsorld : — 

“The first Indian to become a member of the 
\"icerov’s E-xecutive Council, of th.e House of 
Lords, and of a British Ministry, and to govern 


a great province of British India, protx-d him- 
self a loyal colleague, an eloipieiit ad\ocate, and 
emphatically a man of good counsel Th.ere 
were occasions wlien his rapid advance aroused 
misgivings, which were not always confined to 
the old school < f Briti>h administrators in India ; 
but his tenure of a succession of hieh offices of 
State confirmed the high estimate of his 
character and capacity formed by men ot' such 
different types as Lord IMorlev and I.ord Minto. 
His career, indeed, marked a definite stage 
in the association of India with the Britisii 
Empire. In his youth the idea that an Indian, 
liowexer able, might aspire to the offices and 
dignities which were conferred upon him would 
liavc- aroused incredulity or indignatii.n. His 
middle age coincided with a change in British 
and Indian relations. In the last twenty years the 
racial obstacles to social intercourse between 
British and Indians, wlu'ch were based as much 
upon Indian caste as upon British traditicmalism, 
have been removed to a far greater extent than 
was once deemed p ossible. Their removal, the 
result of increasing Liberalism on the cue side 
and of the influence of Western education on 
th.e other has given vast opportunities to Indian 
talent. Lord Sinha’s career was a remarkable 
illustration ef the- new tendencies in India. His 
patriotism was unf|Ucstioned, his nationalism 
fervent ; but racial or religious prejudice was 
alien to his character.'’ 

.Viul nuw he . his Lireaitifss aiul his sweetness 

.\c> more shall seem at strife, 

-\ii(l Iteath has mouhled into calm Citinpleteness, 

'ihe statue of his life, 


“MY FIRST BRIEF.” 

By (the late) Rt. Hox. Lord StXH.t, k.c.s.i 


I had a very large measure of success at the 
bar, where I worked for more than ,qo years. 
It is natural, therefore, that I should have been 
asked often and often what it was that made 
for success at the bar. I could only answer ‘I 
don’t know’. It was often followed by a little 
cross-examination somewhat on these lines ; 


Q Is It great legal erudition that is most 
essential for success? 

^ -L— It is very useful and by legal erudition 

■ mean not only a knowledge and grasp of legal 
Pnno.ples but also a knowlclge ,,f tlieir practical 
.ppluation. Lut I cannot sav that it is either 
essential .for success or certain to attain it. 
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Q - — Is it gift of speech that makes most for 
success ? 

-I ■ — It is perhaps most important at a certain 
stage, but there is little scope for it in the 
beginning. 

Q. — Is it, then, good general education an.l 
hard work ? 

A . — They go a long way, hut they alone are 
not enough, as there are tc-o many instances to 
show. 

Q - — Is it, then, tact and knowledge of men 
and manners generally ? 

.1. — They are essential, but by themselves 
are not clearly sufficient. 

Q - — Is it then a combinatijii of all these 
qualities ? 

A. — A combination hard indeed to find . and 
so rare that if it was essential, few men indeed 
would succeed at the bar. 

And so I always come back to my first 
answer that it is difficult to know what it is 
that ensures success at the bar. There is a .great 
deal of cliance in it — a good deal of what we call 
luck — but I should be scrry to think that suc- 
cess is purely accidental, and that the bar is, 
like marria.ge, a big lottery. 

As I began my life at the Bar without much 
of any of the qualities above described — I was 
too young fer one thin,g — I think it might prove 
useful to many beginners if I were to relate for 
their benefit the circumstances under which I 
made my start. If nothing else, it might be a 
sort of ‘foot-]'.rints,’ ‘which many a ship-wrecked 
brother, seeing, might take heart a.gain.’ 

When I started from India in July, iSSi, in 
order to .get called to the Kn.gHsh Bar in London, 
I had not finished my general education, even 
so far as Calcutta cmdd .give it. I was in the 
fourth year class of tlie Presidency Colle.ge and 
the examination for the B.A. degree in those 
days used to be held in January. I left six 
months before the e.xamination, contrary to the 
advice of one or two of the professors who knew 
me and who thou.ght th.at I might do better if 
I waited and took my dc.gree and possibly get 
a Oilchrist scholarship like what Prof. Percival 
him.self did. But I could not wait, I was going 
without the consent of my .guardians ; and the 
particular nnnnent was opportune for taking 
French leave. If I were to wait for six months 
oi more, my adventure might never be.gin, for 
if my .guardians came to know of my intention, 
they would, I thou.ght, probably take effective 
steps to prevent it. So I left in the height of 


monsoons from Calcutta by the S.S. City of 
Agra^ which went all the way to London — a 
voya.ge then of 35 days. Soon after I reached 
England I .got myself admitted into Lincoln’s 
Inn. I was a student there for all the five years 
that I remained in England. The initial fees 
payable made a considerable inroad into the 
small capital I started with, but still I amused 
myself with learning by means cf private tuition 
a little French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

But in the course of tho.se three years I 
obtained many prizes and scholarships from my 
Inn, and from the Ccuncil of Legal Education. 

I never went up fer, far less passed, the final 
bar examination. I was waiting to compete 
for what was then called one of the Barstow 
Scholarship, which was awarded as a result of 
the final examination in one term onh' in the 
year, viz., the Easter term ; and when that time 
came I could not appear at the examination by 
reason of sudden illness. The doctors said I 
ought to go back before the next winter. ^ly 
Inn could call me to the bar e\'en though I had 
not passed the final examination, and on the 
strength cf the various scholarships and prizes 
1 had obtained from time to time, Lord Hob- 
house, who was the treasurer of the Inn that 
year, came to my rescue and the benchers, after 
consulting some of them who had examined me 
for those prizes and scholarships, used their 
dispensin.g power and called me to the bar on 
the 7 th of July, 1 SS 6 . 

Thus, when I began I had not got any uni- 
versity degree ; I had not jiassed the final exa- 
mination for the bar, easy as it was. 1 had 
never been inside the chambers of any j^ractising 
barrister or solicitor fer practical training and 
therefore knew nothin.g of the practical appli- 
cation o-f law. I had nc'-cr been a member of 
nor taken part in any debate in any debating 
society either in India or in En.gland. It is 
difficult, therefore, to conceive of a man starting 
his career at the bar with more inadequate 
equipment than I did. And now, when I come 
to look back these many many years and con- 
sider the rashness of a man so ill prepared, 
startin.g life at a place where he did not know 
a single iudge or barrister or solicitor, where he 
and his family were totally unknown, at any 
rate unknown to persons who mattered so far as 
the business of a barrister was concerned — I can 
only wonder at his audacity. It was largely if 
not wholly due to complete blissful i.gnorance 
of the conditions considered necessary for 
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success. It reminds me of a storj- about a 
celebrated Tord Chancellor of Eni,laiid, Lord 
^^'estbury. When a solicitor handed him — then 
Sir Richard Bethell — a case in which he had 
advised years before in a sense directly opposed 
to the line he had taken now, his only remark 
was : ‘It is a matter of astonishment to me 
that any one capable of penning such an opinion 
should have risen to the eminence I have the 
honour to enjoy.’ 

Things did not look cheerful when I stepped 
into the bar library in Jsovember, 1SS6, on the 
da_v the courts reopened after the Pooja vacation 
of that year. The Calcutta Bar was then the 
most crowded in India and there were giants. 
There were Paul Woodroffe and Evans, Hono- 
mohan Ghose, W. C. Bonnerjee, T. Palit, C. P. 
Hill, T. A. Apcar and kl. P. Gasper; and 
among the juniors, were Raj Narain IMitter and 
Lai Hohan Ghose, William Garth and Arthur 
Dunne, all of them doing a fair amount of what 
was called junior work. But there was, besides, 
a large number of unemployed juniors, mostly 
Indian, who had been plying to and fro between 
their homes and the bar library for years but 
had not succeeded in making any impression. 
These latter were the men with whom I came 
most in contact and they all impressed upon me 
that here there was little chance for a friendless 
stranger like me. The prospect, as I said, was 
desperately cheerless ; but there w as nothing else 
to do, for, I did not know anything else which 
I could. And thus began the daily round of 
cheerless, almost hopeless, waiting at the bar 
library in the company of more than a hundred 
equally hopeless members of the learned brother- 
hood. 

But there is alwavs a .silver lining in the 
darkest of clouds and my silver lining came in 
the person of a young articled clerk in an 
attorne_v’s office who had been in the same class 
with me in the Presidency Collece for four 
years, though we had known vere- little of each 
other during that time. He afterwards became 
one of the cleverest attorneys of our court but 
died young. He was a real good fellow and a 
few months after I began, he came to me one 
Saturday afternoon with an undefemled brief 
marked with the usual — 34 rupees in cash. In 
those days it was almost unknown for an 
attorney to send such a brief with cash to a 
junior, who generally would have to wait till the 
next Pooja vacation to get his fees, if he got 
them at all. So the brief to me was doubly 


welcome, not merely because it would give me 
the chance of opening my lips in court but also 
because of the cash which accompanied it and 
which was sorely wanted. Do you think I was 
elated? Do n'ou think I was burning with the 
desire to make an eloquent speech ? Nothing 
of the kind. It was stark naked fear that took 
hold of me — fear that I would not be able to get 
the decree ■which the attorney wanted — fear 
that, unfamiliar as I was with 1 ractice and 
procedure and the art of speaking in court, I 
was about to damn my whole future for tlie sake 
of 34 rupees, badly though I wanted them. 
Anyho-w I went home that evening happy with 
my first fruits, but at the same tin:e in mortal 
dread of the morning of IMonday, when I should 
have to appear in court. iMonday cam.e and 
I was in my place in court at the bar with my 
small brief, every line of it marked in blue and 
in red and every word of it burnt into my 
memory in letters of fire. Ho'sv different this 
was from the days when my attorney’s one 
anxiety was to make certain that I had untied 
the red tape of my brief before I actually 
appeared in court for the case ! The judge was 
Mr. Justice Trevelyan — himself a member of 
the Calcutta bar not many years before — a kindly 
amiable soul, who in his time help)C-d many a 
lame dog over the stile. The case was called 
on in due time and I got up with my brief 
‘ready’ because I had got it up by heart. 

‘My lord,’ I said, ‘this is a suit < n a promis- 
sory note in respect of money lent in the 
following circumstances.’ 

‘Wliat is the service?’ interrupted the judge. 
I had not the least idea of what his lordship 
meant and so I went on to finish the sentence 
I had begun, trying to relate when, how and 
in what circumstances the money had been lent. 
But the judge was not listening, for, by that 
time he had finished reading the affidavit of 
.service summons — the most essential thing in an 
undefended case as I Sfx)ii learned, and finding 
that it was ‘personal service’ to which no excep- 
tion could be taken, he told me, as I was 
floundering along : ‘Call your witness’. Again 
I was at a loss. I did not know what I was to 
do, whether I was to ask my attorne\- to bring 
his witness who might or might not be behind 
me or whether I was to ask the court-peon to 
oblige me by getting hold of my witness and 
making him come into the box. But apparent- 
ly I had nothing to do in the matter, for as 
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1 looked behind for help to the attornej’ who 
was standing behind me, the witness was alread 3 ' 
in the box. The attornej' told me ; ‘Put j-onr 
questions.’ But before I could do so the judge 
himself had handed over the proniissorj- note 
annexed to the plaint to the witness and asked 
him : ‘Was that signed in your presence by the 
defendant ?’ and the witness gave his answer. 
Before I could sa\' anvthing the judge asked 
him farther : ‘What amount is now due for 
principal and interest ?’ and the witness having 
given his answer, the judge again took the bit 
between his teeth and said ‘Decree for rupees 
so much for principal and so much for interest, 
etc.’ He turned to me and said ‘That is all, 


Mr. Sinha,’ and I knew with relief that the case 
was over. So that is my experience of the first 
case I conducted in court, if it can be said at all 
with any truth that I conducted it. I left the 
court thinking that I had so conducted nwself 
that there would be little chance of a second 
case for me. But apparently it was not an 
unusual experience because m_v friend, the 
articled clerk came round to me afterwards and 
said : ‘You see now how easv it is and I am 
sure j'-ou will feel more happj- when I come to 
\-ou with the next brief.’ But it was a long 
time before the second brief came, and knger 
.still before I felt a reasonable degree of 
confidence in nij'self. 
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MISvS MAYO AXD HER “MOTHER 
INDIA.’’* 

By Mr. C. D. R S.vstri, b.sc. 

“Glad then as miners that have found the ore, 

They with mad labour fish’d the land to shore; 

.And div’d as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if 't had been of ambergreec e ; 

Collecting anxiously small loads of clay. 

Less than what building su allows bear away; 

’’ — Aihirczi’ Maivcll. 

“The nobleness of life is to do this,” said 
Antony, and kissed Cleopatra. “The nobleness 
of life is to do this,” said Miss Katherine iMayo, 
and wrote her book, Mother India. The 
impulse, it will be seen, is the same in both 
cases ; it is nothing less than love. And, as if 
to make assurance doubh' sure, iMiss Mayo 
confided to an interviewer recent^’ that she has 
the cause of the jicople of this poor countrv 
very much at heart. In fact, she has given 
utterance to this sentiment on more than one 
occasion. She might, we feel, have sjrared her- 
self the trouble ; we knew it already. “It is,” 


*Mothcr India. By K.itlicriiie :Mayo. (Jonathan 
Cape, Ltd., 30, Bedford .Square, London, \\ . C. i), 1937- 


in the words of the impurterbable Sam Weller, 
“what is called a self-evident proposition, as the 
cats-meat-man said to the house-maid when she’ 
said he was no gentleman.” IMoreover, one does 
not write a book like Mother India and fail to 
impress its readers as to the exact nature of the 
feelings that promptctl it. No ; that is palpably 
impossible. We make no doubt of Miss IMayo’s 
warm affection for us ; only, we must be excused 
if we do not approve of either the form taken 
by it, or the spirit in which it is exhibited. 

In short, we object to her book ; and we 
object to it without any reservation whatsoever. 
It is ungracious, we know, to chafe at our 
avowed benefactors, but we are strongh- of 
opinion tluit we could have done without the 
services of one .sympathiser at least. It is as 
well to warn some people to be sparing in their 
good offices : we do not know where their good 
offices ma\- land them. Officiousness like that 
displav-ed b\' Miss IMayo is, we regret, we can 
not appreciate, as she is out to kill us with 
kindness. 

Her book has become historic : there are 
none so deaf as not to have heard about it. 
This, it will be admitted, is no ordinary praise. 
But, then, iMiss i\Ia\’o is not an ordinary person, 
either. Among writers, no less than among 
other classes of workers many are called but few 
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chosen. And Miss iMayo, as it turns out, is in 
the company of the fortunate. It is almost as 
if she woke o-ie fine morniny and found herself 
famous. We do net grudge her fame : to 
use a perhaps vulgar but rather expressive 
phrase, she has get her pennyaerth for her 
penny. 

M e have said that we object to her book. 
Our objections are many. The foremost refers 
to its very title. That ^.liss Mayo has a 
penchant for writin.st nonsense is by now well- 
known : in this she is without a peer. But in this 
matter of the title she surpasses herself : she is 
Suilty of r.oth.iny less than blasphemy. It is 
possible, of course, that she is not aware of it ; 
though, we must confess, the supposition hardly 
consists with her assumed omniscience. We 
shall, however, .give her the benefit of the doubt. 
iVIiss iMayo, likely enou.gh, does not know that 
she has bla.sphemed. Poor lady, how could she ? 
Her culture is net vast, nor is it deep : it, indeed, 
seems to be but limited to the science (or art) 
of pornography, which is said to be a rising cult 
in America and she is evidently one of its 
princii)al votaries. One thin.g should be noted. 
Only the West could have produced a Miss 
.Katherine )Mayo. The fact is worth ponelerin.g 
over The West can do certain things 
splendidly. It can produce the type of which 
IMiss .Mas’o is such a shining example. Here the 
West excels : there is not a flaw in the jewel. 
Miss IMayo, we repeat, would have done well to 
have chosen a different title. The word 
“klother” that precedes “India” sug.gests some- 
thin.g Divine ; or so we obfuscated Hindus 
think. And, indeed, no one speaks of any other 
country in this way : which itself ought to be 
significant. But blind are those who icill not 
see. “IMother India” is a name to be conjured 
with ! And here is a lady that solemnly puts 
it at the top of her miserable book ! We can 
but exclaim with Xewton ; — “Diamond, 
Diamond, alas ! thou dost not know what thou 
hast done !” 


II. 

IMiss iMayo, it is evident, is out to reform us ; 
nay, she is out to save us from perdition. It is 
a noble task however i.gnobly undertaken. But 
we would not, for all that, be saved by her. 
It does not matter if we are on a downward 
path ; it does not matter, even, if we perish 


entirely. But we protest that we do not want 
IMiss IMayo to lift us out of the p.it — real or 
imaginary. And, moreover, there is a little 
matter pertaining to heiwelf that she must look 
to before sh.c .goes, in her apostolic zeal, a- 
referming oth.ers. By writing this book she has 
done an act that, in Hamlet’s words, lias “no 
relish of salvation in it.” Her offence is 
beyond excuse or palliation : it smells to 
Heaven : and not all the rivers can wash the 
guilt out of her. That is the Settled conviction 
of almost every thiiikin.g Indian. 


Miss Mayo, among other things, attacks our 
religion — albeit indirectly. X(.w, it is fashion- 
able for Westerners to attack cur religion. In 
fact, their life-work, as conceived by them- 
selves, would be incomplete, would be a sort of 
broken arc, if they did not, at certain frequently 
recurring intervals, have a fling or two at our 
sacred things. And they set about to do it with 
touching piety ! It is no disqualification at all 
if they do not happen to knew anything of that 
which they traduce. They may be the unged- 
liest of men and women but that scarcelv 
appears to hinder them from bein,g sublimely 
contemptuous of nx. Sneering at Hinduism is 
their day’s work ; iK-rhaps it is a pleasant 
recreation. But Hinduism, we are confident, 
will pull through— in s] ite of them— and seems 
destined to flourish till the end of time. Xever- 
theless we feel bound to cry halt to its traducers. 

-Miss Mayo suggests that we are idolaters. 
But we idolize God : whereas the We.st idolizes 
JIammon in all its manifestations. There is at 
least a hint of God in our idols : we should like 
to know what hint of God there is in multi- 
nulliomures, cinema-actresses, trans-Atlantic- 
fliers, champion-boxers, ct hoc .gem/s- omne. 
Our enemies point out to us that we are super- 
stitions, But our superstitions (or the most of 
them) have, in the last resort some sort of 
foundation in sense. Can the same be said of 
the superstitions of the We.st And, anvwav, 
what rs- superstition? ELsten to Emerson : 'a 
uesteiner speaking to Westerners: 


\U' boast of our emancipation from manv 
suiiersUtions. hut it :cc have h>okcn anv idols 
It IS th,0H^;h a transfer of the idolatry. What 
harx- I gamed that I no longer immolate a bull 
o Xeptune, or a mouse to Hecate ; 

that I do not tremble before the Eumeiiides or 
the Catholic Purgatory, or the Calviriistic 
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Judgment Day— if I quake at e pinion, the public 
opinion as we call it, or the threat of assault or 
contumely, or bad neighbours, or poverty, or 
mutilation, or at the ruuKHir of revolution, or 
of munler ? I f I quakc^ ichat maiicrs it i-.-hat I 
quake at?” (Our 

In this connexion we may jioint out that 
The Nation of Eondon, some time back, 
started a “questionaire” in its columns to 
ascertain the pjroportion of believers and non- 
believers in God in England. The results 
showed that the number of non-believers far 
exceeded that of believers. Curiously enough, 
these are the very people that, every now and 
then, start abusin.g us. \\'esternc-rs generalh', 
and Englishmen and Americans in particular, 
pride themselves on possessing a sense of 
humour. Why then does it desert them when 
dealing with Orientals? The explanation, 
perhaps, is that it hibernates : it is, evidently, 
a case of suspended animation. Englishmen 
and Americans need not lecture to Hindus on 
reli.gion, at any rate. The idea of religion 
permeates almost every nook and corner of 
India . Reli.gion, in fact, forms much the most 
important part of the Hindu life. A moment’s 
consideration, therefore, will show to anyone 
not wilfully blind that the “white” peoples need 
not preach to us. It is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle ; “Manners make a man but, 
obviously, they do not make a nation ; and the 
very first thing that Westerners have to learn 
is to behave decently towards Easterners. But 
you cannot, as the sayin.g .goes, make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, and you cannot exirect 
the commonest decency from races whose whole 
mentality is top-hea\y with a most overweening 
pride. 

III. 

Next, IMiss klayo charges us with what we 
may call mass-immorality : that is to say, she 
holds that the vast ma.jority of us are morally 
corrupt. In this the second decade of the 
twentieth century, no nation on the face of the 
earth, we are convinced, can lay claim to any 
appreciable degree of copy-book morality. But, 
if there may be dc.grces in depravity, the Hindus 
are the least depraved ; and, among the Hindus, 
those that have not been tainted by English 
education. It is a point worth noting that there 
is a hi.ghcr percentage of immorality, generally 
speaking, among those classes that possess the 


largest tincture of Western civilisation than in 
those that do not ; and we leave our readers to 
infer the cause. Contact with the West has 
dulled the fine ed.ge of our moral sense. But, 
even admitting so much, we do not, we dare- 
say, stand competition with the West in tliis 
matter of immorality : the West beats us hollow, 
it bears away the palm. kJoreover, no Hindu 
iaely (English educated or not) would have 
dreamt of writing such a book as Mother India, 
pullulating, as it does, with facts of sex, and 
most revolting facts at that. That a w oinau 
should have written such an awful book simplv 
staggers us. It is certainly curious tliat it 
should fall to the h.t of this same lady to say 
so many amiable things about the Hindu view 
of morality and the Hindu practice of it : the 
Hindu view and practice, that is. as seCii 
through her glasses. 

Where, by the way, does she go for her 
facts? To hospitals and to records of thirty 
or forty years ago. Why, it would be so silly 
were it not so tragic ! As Charles Eamb said 
of a woman that exasperated him. tve want to 
feel the lady’s bumrs. If ever psychoanal.vsis 
could be justified, it uould be justified in her 
case. IM.iss Katherine IMayo, we su.e.gest, is 
prematurely morbid : she has a fascination for 
the rag, ta.g, and bobtail amon.g human beings. 
Hindu society, v. e may grant, is in need for 
much drastic reform. But it is not for the likes of 
Miss Mayo to ipreach us upon it. It is, to sav 
the least, not her concern at all ; and even if 
we were what she avers we are, her book would 
not be justified. If some of our customs arc- 
bad in one direction, tlie nwst of the customs 
of the soi-disant superior West are considerable 
worse in other directions. To ada’pt from 
Wordsworth : 

“The deeper malady is better lu'd. 

The Il'cs/ is poisoned at the heart." 

Miss Mayo would have us believe that, compared 
with us, they of the West are living in the 
complete starch of rectitude. Fiddlesticks ! 
The assumption does not stand a moment’s 
scrritinv. A beni.gn Government has taught 
some of us to read the En.glish language. 
Taking advantage of this gift, what do we find? 
We pierce through the shams of the much- 
lauded occidental civilization and come to tlic 
plumb bottom c.f its real nature. If such a 
scathing generalization be allowed, it is die 
West and not the East that is a seething mass 
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of sexual corruption. iMaii_v evidences can be 
cited. The novel-reading public knows them. 
To be plain, there Seems to be something 
decisively wrong, soinetning radically wretched, 
with the West in matters of sex. And in 
America more than anywhere else ! Appro- 
priately enough, it is Hiss Mayo’s own native 
land that, so to speak, specializes in divorces — 
in the number of divorces as well as in the pace 
at which they are gone through. As far as 
this amiable institution is concerned, the 
Americans are r'eritable qXck-change artists! 
It is an irony of fate that VTestern civilisation 
should reach its apotheosis in IMiss Mayo’s own 
country : the cujj is full to overflowing. There, 
the pjroper end — the right consummation — of 
marriage seems to be divorce : that is its final 
justification. 

Miss IMap'O, she calls us, in effect, a most 
depraved people ; and has almost the look of 
apologising for our verp- existence. She boasts 
that her book is well documented : by which, 
we suppose, she means that she can quote 
chapter and verse for every lapse from morality 
that any given Hindu man or woman was, is or 
will be guilty of. She is, in other words, our 
“doctor of the soul.’’ Actually, however, she 
fails to make out a case. Her “documents’’ are 
either antiquated or isolated. She stayed here 
for only three months. And, forthwith, she 
writes a book making out the most of ns to be 
no better than rank barbarians ! Actually, we 
repeat, she fails to make out a case : she can 
bring less evidence for it than will cover a 
three-penny piece. Truth, in short, is not IMiss 
ilayo’s weapon : embellishment, horvever, is. 


THE REVOET OF THE ARABS AGAIXST 
THE TURKS.* 

It is one of the accepted maxims of statecraft 
that the best way of fi.ghting an enemy country 
is to create internal dissensions and rebellion 
therein. This maxim was followed with great 
success by the Allies as well as the Central 
Powers in the Great War of IQ14 — iS. Germany 
secceeded in Russia ^vhile the Allies succeeded 


''■Revolt in the Descit : By T. A. Lawrence. 
(JonatHan Cape, London), 1927. 


in Arabia. This book deals with the story ol 
how the Arab rev(.lt against Turkey was 
engineered and conducted to a sucevssful issue, 
mainly through the ge-nir.s and superhuman 
endurance of the author. The autlior, who had 
been doing some arclucoloeical iii\ esti.,ation in 
Arabia, joined the army i n the outbreak of the 
Great War and was ein.ployed as an intelligence 
officer in Cairo since lie had an excellent 
knowleelge of Arabia. Here he conceived th.e , 
idea of stirring uj) a national revolt of Arabia 
against Turkey and by enthusiasm and persis- 
tence succeeded in convincing the higher p'owcrs 
of the practicability and tlie ad'vantage of the 
.scheme. Xone could undertake* the scheme 
except he who liad conceived it and thus it was 
Col. Lawrence who, helped by an able group 
of British officers, had to carry cut the scheme. 

It was easy to move the ambitious Sherif of 
IMecca to declare the rebellion. His sons Feisal 
and Zeid joined him. IMecca was far off from 
the Turkish capital. But th.e Turkish military 
power was strong and ruthless. The Arabs were 
organised in tribes which had age-long fends 
against each other. There was no Arab 
national sentiment. Thus, no tribe was ready 
to join with any other, in any c( minon cause. 
Revolt was dangeroiis if unsnccessfal, as the 
retribution was terrible and there were no 
circumstances to show that the revolt was likely 
to be successful or that the Allies had a greater 
chance of winning than the Central Powers. 
Germany had sent troi-ps, amnmnitioii and 
officers to help Turkey while tlie Allie.s, hard 
pressed in France, had done nothing in A.^ia. 

Thus in 1916-17, things were very nnfaveur- 
able to the stirring up of a re\olt The author 
describes how these circumstances were gradual- 
ly clianged, how the tribes were made to give 
upf for a time their feuds and join in a common 
revolt, how men, money, ammunition, transport 
anci supplies were pow. ed into tlie country until 
at last their revolt was general from IMccca to 
Damascus. Tlie Turks had never been popular 
in Arabia and had always ruled by the sword. 
It was, therefere, fear alone that had to be con- 
quered and niit lo\’e wliich is much more 
difficult, heisal played tlie part of the national 
hero, while the author was the good angel 
bnnging in money and arms and leading to 
yictoiy and booty. Th.e combination was 
irresistible to the predatory instinct of the tribes 
who, for the time, sank their mutual animosities 
for a common profit. 
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II. 

The bofjk shows, however, tliat there was 
little real national sentiment in the whole revolt. 
It bears no comparison with the revolt for 
independence of America a.sfainst Britain, of 
Italy against Austria, of Greece against Turkey. 
The bherif of IMecca and his sons were desirous 
of power and dominion ; the tribes desired bootv 
and the Allies wanted internal dissension so as 
to defeat Turkey The tribes knew of the 
heavy hand of Turkisli authorities and were 
only too willing to help to drive out Tnrkev 
knowing that the new power at Mecca would 
be weaker and easier to resist. An Arab 
National Appeal was utilised for tlie time being 
to conceal these sordid motives. Subsequent 
developments have pro\ed the truth of these 
remarks. The Arab Nation is now divided into 
Mesopotamia, tinder British ^Mandate, Syria 
under French Mandate, Transjordania under 
Zeid, Palestine under the League o.f Nations 
and Arabia under Ibn Sand. Thus are high 
motives utilised to serve selfish ends but the final 
result is in no wat- unwelcome, for now, at least 
more than half of Arabia is under its national 
rulers with better hopes of attaining fuller 
freedom in future. 

The Arab revolt has a lesson for our 

rulers in India. We have already re- 
marked that it is easier to conquer fear than 

to conquer love. To the numerous die-hards, 
and autocrats — Sydenhamites, Craddocks and 
O’Dwyers — who write glibly of the iron hand in 
ruling India, we would point out the lesson of 
the Arab revolt. We are firmly convinced that 
British rule in India has conferred immense 
benefits on India and the Indians are fully aware 
of it. The unswerving lo_valty and the 

unstinted aid which India gave during the Great 
War are evidence of the apineciation of the 
beneficent rule of Britain!’ But India is not 
content to remain where she has been for the 
last loo years. She sees around her free Asiatic 
countries — Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Siam, 
Japan and .'^lic is not prepared to continue in 
dependence upon another country, however 
mighty and superior she may be. If her 

ambitions are snpressed by cajoleries, false pro- 
mises, bayonets or by the policy of divide and 
rule, there can be no love between Britain and 
India. Indians know that Britain is mighty 
and can crush them in a day with her 
dreadnoughts, aeroplanes and tanks but a 


country ruled by fear will be lost as was shown 
in the Arab revolt. Intelligent Indians are not 
ignorant of world and Empire politics. Love 
can conquer and hold what fear cannot often 
conquer and never hold. 

W'e have rather digressed in order to point 
the moral. But there is many a moral to point 
out and many a lesson to be learnt by Indians 
from this book. A perusal of the book shows 
the wonderful initiative of the author and of 
the other military officers with him. The 
organising capacity of these British officers, 
their devotion to duty, their courage in battle 
and endurance in marching in difficult country 
and terrible climate", their singleness of purpose 
call forth cur admiration and envw. Of such 
men and by such men are great Empires made 
and held. Happy the countrc' which breeds 
such men, for the\- conduct her to victory' and 
keep her triumphant To the young men of 
India, we would recommend this book .for its 
wonderful story, told in simple language, of 
marches by’ day and nigh.t in burning sand and 
freezing snow, through waterless and trackless 
deserts, over steep cliffs and in deep gorges, 
eating when possible and starving when must, 
of modern guerilla warfare, of the blowing up 
of railways and bridges, of fighting and locting ; 
of the wonderful dash and courage of Arab 
tribesmen and, above all, of one, who inspired 
by a love of his own ccuntry and to help the 
Allies to victory, gave up for a time his own 
nationality', dressed, spoke and lived like an 
Arab, and as one of them underwent innumer- 
able hardships and successfully’ carried out a 
revolt until at the head of the irregulars he 
entered Damascus in advance cf General Allenby 
and established for tlie time air Arab Govern- 
ment therein shortly’ before the armistice. 


IMr. J. a. CHAP.klAN’S POEMS.’-^' 

By Mr. M. L. B.txERji. 

All true lovers of poetrv must welcome with 
warm and enthusiastic admiration the little 
volume of poems entitled Blue and (rrey by !Mr. 
John Alexander Chapman. Small in number as 
the pieces are, they will be regarded by' good 

'Blue and Crew By J. A. Chapman. (Basil Black- 
well, Oxford) igar. 
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critics as being a delightfully refreshing and 
highly original contribution to modern poetic 
literature. There is a forceful individuality of 
tone and teiuiier, a catholicity of outlooh, a sage 
cud unperturbed philosophy which faces tlie 
grim realities of life and still refuses to be 
down-hearted, a robust and enli.ghtened opti- 
mism uliich holding to the sheet-anchor of faith 
ad', uses calm of mind — all passion spent, that 
places Blut' and Grey in a class by itself far 
removed from the uninspiired mediocrity and 
versified verbiage of many of the efforts 
of the aoth century muse The titles of 
die poems are beautifully expu'cssive. The 
Quick Soul, Wr.nder-Worfd, Cii sy Queen, 
White Cups, Blite Spring, The Ordeal by Fir.-, 
Banish Blood, The Sting, W'ritten in Water, 
The Dread Xuinber, etc. In spite of their 
radiant imaginativeness the poertrs are essen- 
tially poems c f reflection and culture, and they 
are informed with a liigh serio.^iiess of purpose 
and a. spirit of practical idealism, which make 
them critical of life in the highest sense. The 
peer's tone is quiet and dignified and marked 
by a serene gravity ',\ Iiich is akin to sweet 
reasonableness of spirit, just touched with a 
shade of sadness and agreeably relitwed frtm 
gloom by sparks rsf delicate inmy and translu- 
cent humour. His ideal is set oil high, he 
loves the “White Cup” of humanity “rimmed 
in light and tiewed with light”, and seeks the 
“e\'erla.stiiig to everlasting in glory”. His 
experience of life teaches him that 
“JIsii has tra.lc quick in', ?,otil to the 

(larkeiiiiig .shadoiv — 

.\ngui-h, and tear-, ans! i-aiii, and ruin, 

and death , 

Frenzy of Fear, pity of Desdem- iii.-i, 

Aiit ai}’'' < Iia-iiig ships, and pgipt’s I'reath, 

Felt in the la'^t kii-- : fearful J"b’s atihorring 
In duet and allies; and the djriier drink 

Brought hy the An .gel ; all the tragic measure — 
Alan to all tlie>e lii.s .■joiil hares, not to shrink. 

His greatest Fler.o has .siiftered crucifixion”. 

Vet he can affirm with cheerful confidence — 

“In me there a -eii'-e, v.heiiec c.mie 

I not, 

IMakiii" me >ec with awe quite ('<mini<»n ihin!;,^'^ 

^ 3S 

An\thiii'r that a eDjod niaii’.s heart would eheri''li 
The memory ti, that in his soul would lino- 
A I'ClI soft'loiu d— I .see that thini;' with awe, 

A tl<>wer, a smile, a e'e'-ture, any creature*’. 


And this is so because the Poet feels 

“Lite IS God-luie. 

Swift the Spirit-dose 

Hvery instant, tlowii from heaven. 

So with winged feet, 

Fleart on heart beat, 

0\er rough thing-,, over e\en”. 

‘-Jur Poet’s view of the fair sex docs not err on 
the side of extravagant chivalry. The little 
vioem on woman consists of four fine musical 
lines — 

‘'Luvelily tressed, lovehly limbed, 

All grace of feature in thee we find, 
ihe cup of thy body's beauty brimmed, 

Xow grow a little more in mind'’. 

One detects an almost personal note in the 
delineation of love between man and woman in 
such lines as these — 

“I kiss her, but she turns away her face; 

In less than a minute she turns lier face away, 
laid halting linger trace 
Figure in shadowed water, dead and grey, 

And is that I?” 

Or in the lines to S. H. E.— 

Stella, dear, listen so you think there might 
He lor us two something that sln-uld not die; 
Something that would eternalh- unite 
i'hy .soul and mine”. 

Or ill the concluding lines of the Dead Word— 

no, we wed to-niydit ; 

She and 1 walk acro-s that field with hands 
field, and I hear the Ijruwn field's voice that says 
The benediction. Ivde Iier face, pale, pale, 
liecau-e the star light ligdits it only ; blue 
Fler eyes, like blue 'forget-me-nots ; her hair 
Brown as the earth. And, “Brother, be not .sad”, 
bhe says, “because we wedded nut when young, 
Nor sleep body to body c\er, nor 
Kiiow one another’s name-, WF in the Word 
Five, and there gather blue forget-me-nots”. 

The poet has a stern and unconiproniising 
regard for truth., ami the glaniojr and brilliance 
“f high life cannot blind him to its essential 
Ju.llomiess and falsity. I'he li,i>ht artillery of 
the poet’s derision plays e.specially against the 
Gentle U'otnen — 
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“Who outside chuuh is j’our hero? 

Some blue-eyed, suuuy fellow , 

Open, loved by everyone 
(By me too), utterly tolerant 
Of sin in others, smiling 
On all, coming hke Spring 
To house, to room, so lovable. 

Cheering all, making all love him”. 

We do not find flights of high mysticism in 
Chapman and none of those laboured attempts 


to manufacture inspired ecstasies and visions 
beatific which disfigure literature. With eyes 
looking to Heaven, he stands planted on vera 
lita. He is essentially a modern man and 
modern poet with a calm serenity of outlook, 
with a disciplined fervour which bespeaks the 
depth and not the tumult of the soul. The dew 
glistens on most of his poems — the dew of sad- 
ness, and let us say also, the dew of peace 
and hope. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


I. recent histories of literature. 

The Story of the World’s Literature. By Johu 
Nacy. (George Harrap S. Co., Ltd., 39-41, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2) 1927. 

The purpose of !Mr. John Macy’s book is “to give 
an account of the books of the world that are of 
greatest importance.” Apart from its te.xt — to which 
we shall presently refer — there are in it twehe full-page 
illustrations in two-colour half-tone and many 
drawings by Onorio Ruotolo. These are a reiTiarkable 
feature of the volume — the unusual illustrations by 
Ruotolo, the Director of the Leonardo da Vinci -Art 
School of New York. He is primarily a sculptor, and 
the sculpturesque quality of his powerful drawings is 
especially noticeable in the twelve full-page plates of 
.ureat literary men, reproduced here by two-colour 
photographv. .As for the text, it is sufficient to say 
that Air. JIacy's Story of the II'tirLf’s Litcratmc 
surveys a vast subject, from the beginnings of litera- 
ture to the present day. The author’s purpose has 
been to .give an account of the books of the world 
which are, bv general coiiseiisius of opinion, of greatest 
importance to living people. And throughout he has 
not swerved from his aim of telling his story in a 
readable wav, so that it eaniu'it fail to appeal not only 
to the general rc.ader, but alsei to every iiitelli.geut boy 
and .girl. But it was not necessary to make the l>ook 
readable to omit dates. Air. Alacy xcrites that he has 
“purposelv refrained from exact dates, which anybody 
can look up in an encyclowdia” (p- Ihats ju.st 

our grievance, .as the process sug.gesteil would be 
most inconvenient and result in great loss of time. Me 
hope this serious limitation (in an otherwise excellent 


book) which detracts from the usefulness of Air. Alacy’s 
work, would be removed in the second edition. For 
the rest, the book should command a large circulation. 
Its ulility is appreciably increased by its being enriched 
by a fairly exhaustive bibliography to the contents of 
each chapter, which w ill enable the student to folloyv 
up his studies with advantage. 


A History of Russian Literature to ISSl and Con- 
temporary Russian Liierature, 2 vols. By Prince D. S. 
Alirsky (George Routledge & Soii.s, Ltd., Broadway 
House, 6S — 74, Carter Lane, London, E. C.l 1926-7. 

M'e welcome Prince Alirsky’s Histoty of Russian 
Literature to iSSi and its continuation and completion 
called Contemporary Russian Literatui c, bringing down 
the record up to the present time. The author who 
is a Russian by birth and is a Lecturer in Russi.an 
literature at the L^niversity of London, is a master of 
the subject he deals with and has produced a highly 
meritorious work — instructive, comprehensive and 
accurate. Though the later volume was the first to 
appear, the two to.gether constitute the only detailed 
and reliable history- in English of Russian literature. 
His predecessors w ere iKjth I'oles and not unnaturally 
biassed (how.soever unconsciously) against Rus,sia and 
things Russian — Prof. -A. Bruckner who wrote his book 
in German and Prof. K. M’alisrew ski, who wrote his 
in French., both of which have been issued in English. 
Prince Alirsky’s w\.rk treats of the literature of Old 
Russia and its passing, goes on to the A.ge of 
Classicism and Derzhavin, the most ori.ginal of all 
Russian poets, Karamzin, and Krylov. Next the 
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author treats the Golden Age of Poetry, Zhukovsky, 
Pushkin, and the rise of the Xovel, The Age of 
Gogol follows, and a section on Slavophils and 
TVestermzers. Passing then to the Age of Realism, 
ve get detailed treatment of the early I)ostoye\ sky, 
Aksakov, Goncharov, Turgenev, and Pisemsky. A 
final chapter deals at length with the work of Tolstoy 
before iSSo and the mature work of Dostoyevsky. The 
second volume takes up the thread where the first 
leaves off and continues the sketch of modem Russian 
literature from iSSi till our own time. A very full 
bibliography is appended to each of the two volumes, 
materially adding to the utility of the book. Prince 
ilirsky’s work deserves high praise. It is entitled to 
be the regarded as the standard history of Russian 
lirerature for the English-knowing student of the 
subject. 


The Literature of the .\ncient Egyptians. By- 
Adolf Erman (Methuen & Co , Ltd., 36, E.sse.x Street, 
London, M’. C.) 1927. 

Dr. Adolf Erman’s Literature of t!<.e Ancient 
Egyptians is an exxellent historical sketch of the 
poems, narratives, and manuals of in-struction, in 
the ancient E.gyptian langua,ge, from the third and 
second millennia B. C. In the e.fcelleut English 
rendering- of it now made accessible, this book brin.gs 
to those knowing that language, for the first time, 
translations of a!! the e.vtant literary work.s produced 
by the Egyptians during the three .great creative 
periods of their long and eventful hisfry. It may be 
unhesitatingly stated that the reader will find himself 
in entire accord with Dr. Elrman’s assertion in the 
preface that “no one who is unacquainted with this 
literature ought to pass jud.gment upon the E.gypitiaiis 
and the period in human deielopment to which they 
belon.g.” To most readers the book will not only be 
a delight but an agreeable revelation as well. There 
is no other work that we know of which is so cciiii- 
prehensive and sound as the one under consideration 
and it will continue to be the authoritative work on 
the subject for years to come. 


A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. By M 

Winternitz, Ph.D. Ifniversitv of Calcutta, Senate 
House, Calcutta I 1927. 

Dr, i\I. Winteriiitz is an eminent scholar and is 
Professor of lujology and lithnology at the German 
X’niversitv of Prague — the capital of that new state 
the republic of Czecluxslocakia So far back as 1907 


he issued in the German language a work called A 
History 01 In.han IitLiatuie. It soon came to be ack- 
nowledged as a staiul.ird work on the subjeit it dealt 
with and there has been, not uiiiiaturdlly , all these 
years a persistent demand for a traiisl.ition of it iti 
English. It is to the credit oi the Calciitt.i I'!ii\ersily 
that they have at last embarkeil np'Ut tliis eiiterpri/e 
and already published a rtiuleriiig of the first volume. 
The tratislat -r is Mrs Ketkar who s.iys tlic author) 
is “German by her mother tongue, Engli.sli bv educa- 
tion and Indian by marriage’' — a rare and unique 
combination. The result is that — as Dr. Wmternitz 
puts it — “this English translation is a .second, 
revised and .improved edition of the original work,’’ 
which the author ha.s carefully and judiciously over- 
hauled and brought up-to-date, for the En.slish edition. 
In its present form the bo<jk is beyond doubt the best 
historical sketch of Sanskrit literature in its widest 
connotation — including under it Inatli ^'edic and 
classical vSansknt. The first volume deals with the 
Vedas, the epics, the Puranas and the Tantras, and 
is the most learned expr'sition ot these branches of 
Sanskrit literature. We look forward with pleasure 
and interest to the completion of the w rk by an 
early issue of the second and concluding volume. 


South African Literature. By Manfred Xatliau, 
31 . LL.D Guta of do., Cape Tov.n, .'^outh .Vfrica' 
1927. 

Dr. Manfred Xathan’s South Atiiean Literature 
deserves acknowledgment as the first sketch in 
English of the subject it deals With. The author (who 
is a K. C. and the author of Tl;e South African 
Coninwnieealth) has thoroughly mastered the subject 
).e writes upon, oiid In's pioneer work is entitled to 
appreciation at the hands of the studenls of the 
literatures of the Doininioiis of the British Common- 
wealth. Dr. Xathati justly points o-at tliat “in the 
case of ; bilingual country, we lia\e to deal with 
two laiiguagcs, ’ Xow South ,\frica has two languages 
for literarv and also oificial jmqjoses — niigh-h and 
Dutcli. i lie latter lias made great jirogiess and the 
author eiuurcmLes a number of volumes in that 
laiigu.-we Cic.ding with ihe literature of South Africa— 
priiicij.ally the- Dutch liut (sacs Dr. X.athan) “there 
IS no svsteiiiatic treatise in Tvnghsh devoted to South 
.\fricaii litcr-ature” ; belli e the book under survev. 
wliicli Is oifered as “a coiisjiectus of South .\frican 
literature a .fam imesfination of b th T'liglish and 
-'.fticaiis literature in South Africa ’’ Wc offer a 
'.ordial welcome to Dr, Xathan's book, which is .an 
e.xcellcnt and liu-ui sketch of an interesting subject. 
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Ihe literature of South Africa is -surveyed in it imdot 
the catejtories of Travel and De.-^^rlpllOU History, 
r.iography, Ifthnuiogy Sociology and Politic^, Poetry, 
Drama, I'iction and Romance and Kssays and Belles 
Letters. The sketch is comprehensive and the bojk 
catght to make an apj.eal to a large circle of readers;. 


n. RliCEXT WORKS OK LITERARY SUBJECTS. 

Stnopses of English Fiction. By Nora I Sholto- 
r^cuglas. (George Harrap ft Co., Ltd., 59-41 I’arker 
Slieet, Kingswat, Loudon, W. C. 2.) 1927. 

Nora Sholto-DouglasCs Synopses ot English biclion 
tvill be found a useful book by lovers of classical and 
high-class fiction These stories, each giving in the 
briefest p vssible form the gi.st of a classical novel, 
are intended to supply the want of the n;any people 
vho have no time to read the originals in their 
entirety, and will thus serve a u.seful purpose. Part 
I traces the gradual transition of the novel from the 
j'Ure romance, liependiiig for its interest solely on 
incident, and that of a more or less improhahie 
nature, to the more modern conception of a novel, 
where the chief interest hangs on character-develop- 
ntent and analysis of motive. The Foreword and 
.synopses 1-5S deal with tile first forty works of fiction 
in Fnclish, in chronological order, and this is perhaps 
the most useful .-ection. Part II deals with a selection 
of novels of literary merit written after iSio wlf.ch 
are not as well known to the general public as tliey 
deserve to be. Alost of them are extremely long, 
some appearing in three volumes of over four 
hundreil pages each The obiect of the present 
series is to give a complete idea of each book, the 
storv being followed in each case b^ a short crit.cisiii 
calculated to show the relative value of each novel 
treated. .Altogether Synopses of English Fiction is a 
meritorious work winch deserves appreciation at the 
bands of lovers of good fiction. 


The English Nor el of To=day. By Gcr.ald Gould. 
iTohn Castle, 7 Henrietta Street, Strand, I.ondon,) 
1927. 

Jlr. Gerald Goulds’ The English No-eel of To-day is 
a comprehensive work on the subiect it deals with. 
To readers of fiction, it is an eternal question: what 
novels to read? It is lienig almost periietually asked 
bv novel-readers of booksellers and librarians, and 


Air. Gould has attempted to answer it satisfactorily. 
The auilior — whose essays on the English Novel of 
to-day have been enthusiastically hailed by many 
judges for their brilli.nnee — presents here a book which 
is iudisiicn sable to all intelligent readers of 20th 
century fiction. It deals with the subject in all its 
aspects: psychological, biographical, sociological and 
all others and is thus a compendious sketch of all the 
most important aspects of contemporary novels and 
novelists. The Ijook covers .1 large ground, as it also 
includes reference to the short .story and what are 
called in common parlance ‘the best sellers." 
On the whole, Mr. Goulds’ English Xovel of To-day is 
a valuable contribution to the study of contemporary 
liigh-class fiction and merits attention. 


The Modern German Novel. By Harvey W. Hewett- 
Thayer. (Marshall Jones Company, Boston, U. S. A.l 
1026. 

Air. Harvey Hewett-Thayer's The Modern German 
Xovel is a series of excellent studies and critical appre- 
ciations of ir.odcrn German fiction. The .American 
publication in 1020 of Jakob Wasserinann’s Christian 
Alahnschaffe under tlie title of The AVorld’s Illusion 
awakened decided interest in tlie work of contemporary 
German novelists. That this interest is continually 
growing is evidenced by the fre.^uent translation of 
German novels and by the marked attention given 
to German literature, especially by .Vmerican critics. 
In the book under notice, devoted to the work of living 
authors, one finds discussion of such notable figures 
a,s Hauptmann, Scliniuler, Was.sermann, Waldermar 
I on.sels, Kretzer, Huoh, Ginjiteda, Thoma.s and 
Heinrich Alann. Considering how little ir, known of 
l^ernian literature in India, the book under considera- 
tion slioidd appeal to all lovers of recent German 
fict'on. 


Literature and Revolution. By Leon Trotskv. 
(George Allen & Utiwiii, Ltd., Ru.skin House, 40, 
Afuseum Street, \V. C.), 1926. 

The recent expulsion from the Soviet of the 
Russian leader, Trotsky, naturally calls attention to 
lii.s views on Literature from the revolutionists’ stand- 
point. Revolutionary leader, .social economist, and 
publ-cist, Trotsky reveals himself to be an original 
literary critic who logically and fearles.slv applie.s 
materialist dialectics in an analysis of literature and 
art. He criticizes the men and the movements th.at 
make up the literature of Russia since the Revolution. 
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He raises great cultural questions Is culture doomed 
to fall ? Ily what will it be replaced ? Can there be a 
proletarian culture ’ What will the culture of the 
future be Trot^ky’s direct answers to these ques- 
tions illuminate his own vigorous and versatile 
personality, and eloquently forecast the stature of 
I'lan in rlie now civilization. One may not agree 
with all that Trotsky writes, but there can be no 
two opinion that he is an original thinker ami 
V, riter and is entitled to 1 e heard. The publishers of 
the linglish edition were, therefore, well-advised in 
getting his work rendered from Russian into English. 


The Element of Irony in English Literature. Il\ 

F. HIc. D. C. Turner. (The University Press, 
Cambridge) 1927. 

(Mr. F. JIc.D. C. Turner’s essay — The Element 
of Irony in EngUsl; Literature — was awarded at 
the Cambridge University the Fe Bas prize in 1924 
and has been published in accordance with the 
regulations relating to that prize. Though the title 
is .general and comprehensive, the book — we are told 
by the author — is chiefly concerned with one branch 
of irony in Flnglisli literature, namely its use by writers 
as an instrument for denouncing the error or depravity 
of their age. He traces its progress in relation to 
those who used it most conspicuously, and to the 
general spirit of the age that seemed both to welcome 
and demand it. The concluding chapter deals al.so 
with the milder irony of the novelist, and only such 
pro.se writers as the biographer and the historian. 
After explaining at some length “tlie meanin.g cf 
irony” Air. Turner surveys the works of the periods 
of Alilton and Swift in the main, thou.gh he follows 
subsequent developments also. The book though not 
an exhaustive survey of even prophetic irony, is none- 
theless welcome as an excellent short study of a .great 
subject and will be found useful and interesting by 
students of Etyglisli literature. 


A Primer of Literary Criticism. By ( 1 . F. Hollingp 

worth, ALA., (University Tutorial I’ress, Ltd., Hign 
Street, Xew Oxford .Street, London, W. C.) 1926. 

Air. G. PI. Hollin.gworth'b Primer of Literary 
Criticism comes rather under the category of educa- 
tional literature, being designed mainly a; a students’ 
handbook to be ‘‘used as a companion to the obser- 
vant readin.g of English classics, not as a substitute 
tor that reading ” But the treatment of the subject 
being distinctive and book well-written, it may be 


commended to readers lother than students) of 
English cla-sieai literature. It deals, in the main, 
with Stile, its cdennnts and varieties. The cNpO'itiun 
of the subjei't is sound, the exaiiipKs selected are 
interesting and c 'ver a large range of literature, 
■.’’hile the exerc’ses arc so framed as to evoke a 
heailhv mental eliort on the part of the reader. 
The last ch.apttr deals with the rather difficult subject 
“appreciation,” and brings into promiiieiit relief the 
salient features and varied aspects of that topic. 
Altogether .1 Pnmet or Lticraiy Criticism is a scholarly 
work vvhich is highlv useful. 


Modern English Literature !7 >S-i9iq: B\ j. 
Wyatt, AI..V. and Henry Clay ALA. (University 
Tutorial Press, Ltd., High Street, New Oxford Street, 
I.ondon, W'.C.l 1927, 

Alessrs. Wyatt and Clay’s Modern English Literatuie 
is a capital text-book of the subject — accurate, informa- 
tive, sound and critical. Though meant primarily 
for stiuients of the literautre of the period it deals 
with, it is none the less calculated to interest and 
instruct a large circle of readers. It is exceedingly 
well put to.gether and we cannot give it higher praise 
than by declaring oitr convictu-n that it is pre- 
eminently fitted to stand on the same shelf as supple- 
menting it, the late Air. Stopford Booke’s well-known 
Primer of English Literature, till 1S32. The two to- 
gether will form a most e.xcellent compendium of the 
wiiole range of English literature. 


HI. RECENT WORKS ON ART. 

Anderson and Spiers’ Architecture of Greece anJ 

Rome. Now reissued in two volumes, revi.sed and 
much enlarged. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High 
Ilolforx, London, E. C.) 1927. 

The tirst section of Alessrs. .Anderson and Spiers’ 
classical work, Architecture of Creecc and Rome (called 
The Architecture of Ancient Greece) lia.s now been re- 
issued in a separate volume, thoroughly revi.sed and 
enlarged to alxiut double its original size. This 
important work has been undertaken by I’rofessor 
vA. I>. Diosmoor, of Columbia University, New A'ork, 
and the American .Academy at Athens, who has 
entirely rewritten the text, and whose actual work 
on the spot has enabled him to incorporate all the 
original research of late years. The book will thus be 
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found thorouk;lily up-to-dale and iepre?eiitative of tli> 
niodeni outlook. At the same time it has heeii cinirelv 
re-illuslrated, and a reniarkalile series of j>ictures has 
keen assembled from the latest photograjihs, and the 
most ae'eurale and latest drawings, reconstructions, and 
plans, b> the foremost scholars. The book should 
prove indispensable to tl'.e student and practitioner of 
Architecture for the authority of its text and the 
wealth and the variety of its illustrations, and should 
make an irresistible appeal to all who realize the con- 
tinued inspiration that the aorks of .\ntiquity hate 
afforded to the Moilern World. It is embellished with 
ao3 illustrations in Collotype. The second section of 
the book has also been re-issued in a separate volume, 
(called The Ardiiiccturt’ of Ancient Rome) thoroughly 
revised and enlarged to about double its original size. 
Since the last edition the important archseological 
developnicats that have taken place have necessitated 
considerable revision of the original text and the task 
of bringing the Ijuok completely up to date has been 
undertaken by Dr Thomas Ashby, for many tears 
Director of the Ilritish School at kome, whose work 
on the spot has enabled him to incorporate all that 
modern scholarslrp has to offer towards a better 
knowledge of the subject. The book has been almost 
entirely re-wntteii, and now completely envisages the 
modern outlook IJcsides this a practically new series 
of illustrations has been assembled, including a 
number of hitherto unijublished photographs, draw- 
ings, and reconstructions, which should prove of 
extreme value to tlie student and the practitioner 
of Architecture to whom the work is more especiallv 
directed. It is enriched like its companion volume 
with illustrations in half-tone and line. The 

illustrations :u both the volumes are splendidly re- 
produced and add materially alike to the usefulness 
atid the value of the text, which also is sound and 
abreast of the late-t researches. These volumes will 
serve the purposes of the student of the subject, of 
the prt fcssional architect who may care to draw 
inspiration from the models of .dntiquitv, as also of 
the lover of line architecture who ma\ like to 
embelb'sh his study or drawing room with these 
superbU got-up works of Art. The publishers no less 
than the editors deserve fedicitations on their enter- 
prise. 

Great Pictures by Great Painters. 2 Vols. and 
Famous Paintings. 2 Vols. (Cassell and Co. Dtd , 
Imiidon) 1927. 

These two books are supeib. The former contain.s 
rtprodnetions of the greatest pictures selected from the 
public galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 


and embellislied with descriptive votes by Mr. Arthur 
Fish; while the latter comprises pictures selected from 
the worlds' great galleries and reproduced in colour, 
enriched with an Introduction and descriptive notes by 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton. In these magnificent works 
one finds actual colour reproductions of the “Old 
piasters'’ which thousands of artlovers yearly travel 
to Europe to see and study. Each picture is re- 
pnoduced in the actual colours of its world-famous 
crigiiial. They are all mounted on heavy art paper 
which permits them to be taken from the volume 
and framed if desired. Each piicture is preceded by 
a brief biograpdiical sketch of the artist and a des- 
cription of the subject of the painting printed on a 
separate page. It is not too much to say that the 
value of the originals of the famous paintings in 
these collections would probably amount to 
75,000,000. Alany of the famous old masters are re- 
presented by their great canvas, and all are 
excellently reproduced in these magnificent collec- 
tions. These volumes give in permanent form, a 
superb collection of many of the world’s art-niaster- 
pieces. One can turn to them at any time, and be 
sure of obtaining mental inspiration and pleasure. 
In one way it will be just as though one visited 
the Louvre and Luxemburg galleries in I'aris, the 
Xational, Tate and Guildhall in London, the Wallace 
Collection, and other?. For these reasons these two 
sets which supiilement each other are splendid 
collections of the worlds’ greatest and most famous 
paintings, and being thus things of beauty and joy 
for ever should be possessed by all those who can 
afford to have them either for their library or 
drawing-room. 


Indian Painting. By Percy Brown. Second 
Edition. (The .Association Press, 5 Russell Street, 
Calcutta) 1927. 

On its first appearance in 1917 in “The Fleritage 
of India” series, ilr. Percy Brown’s excellent, little 
work — Indian Painting — took its rank as perhaps the 
most concise yet the most systematic exposition of 
the subject. The carefully revised and judiciously 
improved, secoiul eeiition, is therefore, to be welcomed 
by all students of the art of painting in this 
country. .Appeneleii to the text are a select bibliogra- 
phy and lists of Indian pigments and principal 
collections of Indian paintings. .Altogether, it is e 
capital hand-book. 

Ruskin’s Modern Painters Abridgeei and edited 
by A. J. Finberg. (G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., Portugal 
Street, London, W. C. 2), 1927. 
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Ruskin’s Modun Pjintos is beyond question the 
rineteenth century’s most important conirilmtion in 
English to the reasoned appreciation of pictorial art. 
:Many students owe to it their introduction to the 
enchanted v, orld of art, and its powers of stimulat- 
ing thought and evoking enthusiasm seem inexhaus- 
tible. Yet, with all its splendours and greatness, it 
lias serious defects It is murdiiiately long, and some 
at least of the earlier opinions which Ruskin stated 
SD dehnitelv have been found to need tjualiiicatioii. 
Keiice tile reasctn for the jireseiit abridgement, 
designed to bring out the mam features of Ruskin’s 
thought more clearl'. than a hurried or superficial 
reading of the whole hook would do , to .select, and 
thus emphasise, those passages which sceiii be.st to 
e.Npress what is permanently valuable in the book. 
Vv'e commend the enterprize alike of the editor of 
the abridgement and of the publishers, and hope 
it will lead to a wider appreciation of Ruskm’s 
masterpiece. 


A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, and Indian 
Architecture according to Mansara Silpsastra. By 
Dr. P. K. .Vcharya, I.li.S (Dxford University Press, 
Bombay and Calcutta), 1927. 

Dr. Prasanna Kumar .\charya, I.E.S., Professor 
cf Sanskrit in the University of .Vllahabad, is recog- 
nised as one of the leading authorities on Indian 
aiciiitecture. He has recently written, under instruc- 
tions from the Govenimcnt of the United Provinces, 
two books that should be of considerable value to 
students. Government have borne the expenses of 
both the publications, which are contributions of 
permanent importance to tlie elucidation of she 
subjects discussed. The first of the two books, which 
runs to SOI pages is a moiiuineiit of erudition and 
patient industry. Existing dictionaries in Sanskrit, 
English or any other language, ilo not elucidate the 
aichitectural terms of a long distant past, and with- 
out such a survey ns Dr. .-\charva has undertaken 
there could be no proper appreciation of ancient 
genius. The texts of the Vastu-Sastras have, as the 
author states iii his preface, been waiting for hundreds 
of tears to be unearthed from niaiiuscrijits which are 
ouile inaccessible witliout the guidance of a special 
dictionarv. This is the task to which the author lias 
addressed himself, and he has brought to light many 
new things hitherto left iine.xplaiiied in inscriptions 
and general literature. The other work is a hand-book 
of Indian .Vrehitecture, Sculpture and Co,giiate Arts. 
It gives an account of the architecture of the Vedic, 
the Buddhist, and the cTassieal periods of India up 


to the Tlohaiiiiiiedaii ,age. It will be of great in- 
terest to those whose attention has been drawn to 
tliese .subjects by the publications of the Iiuhi 
Si cietv and kindred bodies. There is quite a large 
constituency now-a-davs to which works of this 
character, dealing with the ancient arts of India, 
afford a real attraction. -\ii interesting feature of 
Dr .Ucharya’s study is the comparison which he 
draws between tlic Indian standard work, M.maeara, 
and the European standard work of the Roman 
architect, \'itriiv'us The book might have made ,a 
iiiore pcipiilar a[ipeal if the te-xt had oeeii inter- 
spersed with a few illustrative reconstruclioiis, in 
plans or drawings of the architectural features des- 
cribed. This, however, was not the purpose of the 
author. Rather it was to provide a fount c>f infor- 
mation from which future seekers may .gain 

knowledge of an art which can never entirely lo.se 
its place in human records. What the learned world 
demands from India is certainty of data in these 
matters, and this has been excellently supplied by 
i)r. .\rcharva, who has illumined a comparatively 
unknown branch of Indian study, and the fruit of his 
long and arduous labours will assuredly be of abiding 
value. To scholars these two books should be in- 
\aluable, as they help to elucidate in architectural 
terms details of the distant pa't, that have hitherto 
been clothed in mystery. 


Raja Ravi Varnia's ‘'Arjuna and Subadhra.” .A. 

Critical stuely, by C'. R. Rainanuj .Vcharya with a 
Eoreword by .A. A'. Wazalwar, L.I.AI. (The Hogarth 
I’rt-ss, Mount Koad, Aladras), 1927. 

,\t first sight It seems a little e.xtrava.gant to 
devote a whole book to the elucidation of one picture, 
the famous Arjuna and Subadhra by the well-known 
painter. Raja Ravi A’arina, but a pjerusal of it dispells 
this apprehension. The reproduction of the picture in 
color IS not large, though good The learned writer 
however makes up for any lack of that kind. He 
jirines himself familiar not only with the story, 
which is coiiinioii to every Hindu, but he is able to 
define and reveal tlie symbolical iiieaiiiiig, and in a 
very accurate manner, which not every educate'! 
Hindu could do. We are inclined to a'gree with some 
of the strictures on the Bengal school of paintin'g 
(so called) for some of the work there shown is un- 
worthy. But .some is of the finest quality. It is 
only bad when louiig students, just faiiiiliar with that 
deaiiiully facile niediiiin, oil lolour, proceed to paint 
badly the external image of objects or figures. It 
is useless to paint, as our author liere incidentally 
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proves, unless the painter has the soul of a poet 
and the learnintt of a priest, knowing the inner 
meaning of what he sets down on canvas. This 
critical study is very well done, and we congratulate 
the author on his penetrative powers as a critic and 
exponent of art, no less than on his excellence in 
literary ability. All students of the Dhagavad Gita 
will be grateful for this acceptable piece of work. 


IV. RUCEXT TOURISTS’ LITERATURE. 

Italy from End to End. By H. W. .\llen. The 
Erench Riviera : By R. Bonus ; and Florence : By 
iM. Mansfield. (Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36, Essex 
Street, Ixrndon, W. C.), 1927. 

In his Italy from End to End. Mr. H. Warner 
.Mien has been successful in producing what might 
not inaptly be called a psychological hand-book, a book, 
that is to say, which deals less with material facts, 
such as are to be found in many publications, than 
with the state of mind in wliich the visitor should 
approach each place, if he wishes to obtain from his 
travels the maximum of profit and enjoyment. The 
author outlines a method of sightseeing, which he has 
found in practice to give to a tour in Italy exceptional 
significance and delight. As a supplement to the 
guide-books to the Italian peninsula, (Mr. Warner’s 
Italy from End to End will be found both useful and 
stimulating by the intelligent traveller. 

The other two books — The French Riviera and 
Florence — both belong to the “Little Guide’’ serie.s. 
The former should appeal especially to visitors who 
have neither the inclination nor the means for the con- 
ventional and .somewhat costly' occupations associated 
with the ‘fa.shionable’ Riviera. It is the work of a 
writer who knows the district and who describes from 
personal experience some seventy or ei.ghty excursion.-, 
mainly afoot, throu,gh scenery and country which the 
motorist and the casino-lounger never .sec. There are 
numerous photographs, some account of animals, birds, 
and flowers, an historical .sketch, and a chapter on 
local industries. It is a capital little hand-book 
Florence summarizes the historic, artistic and 
literary aspects of that city The makings of her 
pcisition foremost among the mediaeval city-states of 
th.‘ Peninsula are traced through her citizens’ indus- 
trial activity', to which rather than to military 
conquest E'lorence owes her place in European 
culture. The visitor will find this ho<ik an attrac- 
tive companion on all his jaunts in this most 
fascinating city. 


The JIadras Guidebook, including Mysore, (-^jit- 
kumar Company, George Town, Madras), 1927. 

Embellished witli as many as seventy excellent 
illustrations and possessing an up-to-date text of 
about 200 pages, iNlessrs. .-Vjitkumar Company's 
iladras Guide-book is a very useful manual and a most 
reliable hand-book — historical and descriptive — for all 
visitors to (Madras. Its utility and worth deserve 
praise. The reading matter is printed on feather 
weight paper and the illustrations on art paper. The 
book is bound in excellent cloth, and is cheaply' 
priced at three rupees. To the visitor to or resident 
in Madras the book is indispensable as a handy vade 
tnacurn. 


“The Kitbag Travel Books." Ireland. By 

Setphen Gwynn. (George Ilarrap St Co., Ltd., yg-fi 
Parker Street, Kiiigsway, London, W. C. 2.I, 1927. 

(Messrs. Harrap’s “Kitbag Travel Books” are 
e\ idently intended to be something between guid:- 
Iiooks and books of travel, partaking as they do of the 
characteristics of Loth. The new series is happily 
inaugurated by Mr. Stephen Gwynn with his Ireland. 
It is very well illustrated, and covers in its survey 
the whole of tire country, irrespective of the political 
and administrative bifurcation. Mr. Gwynn surveys 
the places of beauty and historic a-sociation and also 
deals with entertainment and sport, .\long with his 
two previous works — Fair Hills of Ireland and The 
Famous Cities of Ireland — the book under notice cons- 
titutes a triology of the Emerald Isle, which no 
lover of that delightful country can .art’ord to 
ignore. 


What Pictures to see in Europe. By Lorind.i 
Brvant. Xew Edition (John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
Londoni , 1927. 

The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 

Florence Ileywixid — Third Edition ((Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., Essex Street, Ivondon, W. C 1, 1927. 

The guide-books by 1,-orinda Bryant have found 
so very wide a circle of readers in .\merica that it 
has heen evidently thought advi-able to issue 
Britain editions which have been enlarged and brought 
up-to-date for the convenience of the thousands of 
tourists who, now tliat foreign travel is permitted, 
will find the need of a coniprehensi' e and adequate 
guide to the art treasurers of Europe. The stay at- 
home, no less than the tourist, will find entertain- 
ment and information within the pages of the 
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revised and enlarged edition of What Pictures to sec 
in Europe, which is an excellent guide-book to the 
famous picture galleries of Europe. The Important 
Pictures of the Loirerc is the third and revised 
edition of iliss He^nvood’s book, which deals lucidly 
and practicaly with the characteristics of the schools 
of art, the lives of the art-.sts and the significance 
of their pictures in the Louvre. The book should be 
in the hands of all visitors to that most famous 
ir.useuni of Paris, nay of the world. 


Denmark. Bi Clive Plolland. fStnipkin. Marshall 
S; Co., Ltd., Statioier’s Hall, London, E. C. 41, 
1C27. 

Mr. Clive Holland claims for his Denmark that 
it is “a modern guide to the land and its people.'’ 
And his claim is not ill-founded. For though not 
a guide in the technical ^ense of the term, Mr. 
Holland’s book — which is well illustrated by the 
author’s and other excellent pbotograplis — is ,a 
handy, compact and up-to-date survey of things and 
matters Danish— the land, the people, the scenery, 
the cities, the historic places, the picturesque sites 
the museums and the many institutions of the 
country. The author knows his subject thoroughly 
and has thus managed to turn out a cap>ital sketch, 
etiually adapted to study and reference. It is the 
one requisite compianion for the traveller in 
Denmark. 


“The Blue Guides”: Scotland. By Findlay 
Muirhead. (JladMillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s 
Street, W. C. T, 1Q27. 

iMessrs. IMacilillaii’s Blue (fimies are slowly but 
steadily growing into public f.avoiir Franklv 
iijodelled upon the famous giiiiie.-- known — after the'r 
publisliers — -as Baedciiers, tiicy arc likely t'> prove a 
formidable rival to their original. The latest additicii 
tc the Blue Guides is Mr. Muirhead’s Scotland. 
This country is treated in Baedekers’ Great Britain, 
of which the latest edition apiieared last year. Mr. 
Mnirhead’s book will, m all likelihood, supersede 
Mr. S. M. Penny’s Scotland in Mr. Murray’s famous 
series of guide-books. Its range is encyclopcEdic, its 
scope comprehensive and it possesses all the merits 
we have learnt to associate with l\Ir. Muirhead’.s 
guides — lucidity, systematic arrangement, practical 
information, abreastness of the latest changes, 
excellent maps and up-to-date plans. It i.5 a capital 
guide to Scotland. 


Introductions to London 1927 . By L. H. Dawse-n 
(H. O. yuinn, 151, Fleet ."Street, London, K. C. 4), 
1927. 

M’e welcome the second, annual edition — revised 
and overhauled — of Mr. L. H. Dawson’s Jntioductions 
to London. It is stated to l>e ‘‘a c'unp.ait ami handv 
book of reference.” Compact it ccrtamly is, though 
handv it is not — being iica\>, unwieldy, and in- 
convenient to handle airi carry about. Its format 
is open to this objection but tin- is about the only 
criticism we have to offer and hope the next annual 
edition will enable the compiler to reduee its size 
materially and make it portable and thus lead to the 
enhancement of its utility ami poimlanty amongst 
MsiU/rs to and residents in London. For the rest 
we have noth.ing 1 ut admiration for this exceedinglv 
well got-up and beautifully illustrated I'a.ie niccum 
to the hub of the British CommonweaUli, for it is .q 
well-digested hand-book of practical inf rniation about 
almost ail matters likelc to nucre.-t a sojoarner in 
L' ndon. It IS divided into eight mam parts dealing 
with communications and general mlonnatiun, places 
and objects of especial interest, collections — i.e., 
n.i-seums and libraries, sliops and shopping centres 
(a sketch, in respciiise to our criticism of the first 
edition, of the ] nnc-pal shops m th.e Strand has 
been added), where to stay in lo.uJoii, amusements 
and recreations and .shipping directory and Us use- 
fulness is enhanced b\ reason of its being furnished 
with a general index and ,1 coniiiicrcial iiuk-.x. The 
information under each ol the mam headings is full 
and detaileil, though concise, and there is much in 
it which IS not available, m the avera.ge guide-book. 
In the edition for 192S we world like to have some 
account furnished of the London pre-s- following th.it 
of the libraries — and tiie classified trailes lists 
arranged according to the cl i-s of goods sold, should 
be su'bstantiallv enlarged and made comprehensive. 
But these minor critici-nis do not and can not 
1, aterially detract from fne great value and indi'- 
I eiisabilitv of this cxieediiiglv useful addit on t.' 
1'ie reference literature ot i.oiidon 


V. RECENT HI ERA! ERE OF I RAVEL. 

Greece: Old and New, By Ashlev Brown 

(Methuen & Co., Ltd., 76 Essex Street, London. 
W. Cj, 1927. 

Many of the works of travel in Greece — like 
Mahaffy’s Rambles and Studios in Greece— w'itli 
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n state of affairs now no longer in existence and a 
book dealing with the Greece of to-day was a 
desideratum. This want is now removed by the 
publication of Mr. .\shley Brown’s (irccce : Old and 
Keu’. Mr. Ashley Brown, in his delightful record of 
his wandering.s, has so carefullc balanced the claims 
of the old Greece and the new that his beautifully 
illustrated b<>ok will prove an ideal companion both 
for the armchair or the real tra\ eller. .\s he take-S 
his reader round the Acropolis, through Corinth, 
oracular Delphi and earliest Mycenae, or the later 
wonders of the IMcteora Monasteries, he picks out 
from the beuildering mass of knowledge that 
archaeology and scholarship have accumulated just 
the most interesting, the most necessary, and the 
most picturesque details, of the past. At the same 
time, he no-\there fails to appreciate the present, 
and sets out hG own impressions of modern Greek 
life and travel conditions in a lively and attractive 
manner. The Iwok is well illustrated and it gives 
a great deal of practical information on the conditions 
of travel in Greece which will be of great service 
to tourists in that country. 


In Praise of France. By Stephen Gwynn. 
iNisbet & Co., Ltd., 22, Berners Street, London, 
W. i), 1927. 

Mr. .Stephen tlwynn is not so much — in his bcos 
called In Praise of France — a mere traveller in 
F-ance as a lover in that great and glorious country. 
In this hook the tieauties of France are described 
uith the entliiisiasin of a lover and the pen of an 
aitist. Mr. Gwynn lias from his early days been 
fortunate enough to make friends among the French 
and has explored with enthusiasm the varying 
delights of French scenery, French fishing, French 
cookery, French architecture, and, not least, <f 
F'rench wines. It is, thus, lyv no means .surprising 
tliat he has written in the strain he has done — 
“written for tho-e who, like me, are in love with 
France, and will like to hear France praised.” Hence 
the title of the bo<jk, which is a series of glowing 
word-pictures of the scenery of h'rance and the many 
c.xcellent characteristics of the French. The book, 
which is well illustrated, will have a fascination for 
the admirers of France and the Freuch. 


Romantic Java. By H. S. Banner. (Seeley, 
Service & Co., igG, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.>, 7927 


Mr. Hubert Banner's Roynantic Java is a compre- 
hensive and up-to-date work. It deals both with 
Java as it was and is to-day, and it is an instructive 
description of tlie diversehed peoples, the departed 
glories and strange customs of that interesting an.l 
yet little-known island, which is alike remarkable for 
its useful and decorative arts, for its great natural 
beauty and the richness of its resources. It is 
embellished with forty excellent photographic repro- 
ductions and two well-drawn maps. The contents of 
the hook cover a large ground and traverse the whole 
ri iige of Javanese interests and activities; and it will 
he found highly useful by not only visitors to Java 
hut also by residents in that country and by students 
of Javanese progress under Dutch rule and the 
colonial policy of Holland. 


About England. By M. V. Hughes. (J. M. Dent 
S. Sons, Loiulonl, 1927. 

See England First. By ,S. T. B Mais. (The 
Richards Press, Ltd., Londoni, 1927. 

The London Perambu’ator. By J. Bone. (Jona- 
than Cape, 30 Bedford Square, London), 1927. 

The above three books usefully supplement one 
another, but Mr. M. V. Hughes’ About Englatid is 
the most comprehensive of the lot. It successfully 
C'ffers a new angle of vision to the traveller in that 
country. People who want to know something of 
England should not, says the author, spend too much 
time in museums and picture galleries, which are 
after all, the most cosmopolitan of places. They 
should try he thinks to get inside the real London, 
mild the real country, should oljserve at first hand— 
and stealthily as it were — the ch.aracteristics of the 
English as a nation, should see for tliemselves their 
gunies, old inns, curious ceremonies, ancient customs 
(some of them prehistoric), education and idea of 
humour. This book is intended as an incentive tj 
such pract'cal ^tlUly, and as a help to would-be 
initiates, whether they be foreign or colonial visitors 
or natives who wish to explore England with the 
stranger’s fresh eye. The book is highly instructive 
and exceediiiglv useful and merits careful attention. 

Tlr. Mais’s 5 l>c England F'irst is a misnomer as 

it deals with beauties of Southern England only. But 
the sketches of the Southern counties are deli.ghtful 
and make interesting leading. The Ixiok may be com- 
mended to lovers of .graphic delineations The 

cheaper edition of Mr. James Bone’s hook — The London 
Perambulator — is very welcome, both for its text and 
the pictures by Jlr. Jluirhead Bone, Together the 
two, in their work of two brothers — make up an ideal 
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book ah>out London. It is about the best I>ook of 
descriptive sketches of the many aspects of London 
life and makes fascinating reading. 


Ceylon Past and Present. Bv Major C. M. 
Enriquiz (Hurst and Blackatt, Ltd , I’aternoster House, 
B. C. -(), 192S. 

Having exhausted the picturesqueness of Burma in 
his four interesting volumes — A Burmese Enchantment, 
A Burniese Wonderland, .4 Biir})icse Arcady and The 
Races of Burma — IMajor Enriquiz has now turned his 
attention to the charms of Ceylon and written a 
fascinating description of that wonderful island, that 
will be welcomed by all who are interested in Cevlon 
and its history. It is readably written, never being 
dull or tedious, yet it has fact and not fiction as its 
foundation. The illustrations are not the least interest- 
ing part of this work, while the author, who knows 
his subject better than many of his contemporaries, 
has given us a book both to interest and instruct 
There is an eager public awaiting a readable account 
of Ceylon, its histor.v, people and phy.sical features, 
and in Ceylon Past and Present they will find that for 
which they are looking. The value of the letter-press 
is materially enhanced by the numerous, excellent 
illustrations with which the book is embellished; while 
the appendix containing practical information on 
travel in Ceylon renders the t«->ok of .great utility to 
the resident or the prospective tourist in that island. 


VI. RECENT REFERENCE ANNU.ALS. 

Whitaker’s Almanac for the year 1928 . P.y Joseph 
Whitaker. Complete edition, 6.?. net. Ij. Whitaker 
and Sons, Ltd., 12, Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4), 
192S. 

That most familiar and reliable of b'xiks of 
reference, Whitaker's Almanac, appears now in two 
forms. There is the “Complete Edition’’ (6s. netl, and 
there is also the “Popular Edition” (is. 6 d. net) 
which, at any rate, everyone mu.st have. The latter 
takes the place of the “Abrid.ged Edition” which 
contained a part of the complete edition, whereas the 
new issue is an abridgment of the whole. To make 
these two editions possible some rearran.gement of the 
contents of the “Complete Edition” has been neces.sary, 
but -the admirable index ensures that this will make 


no difference to the reader The new edition is a 
decided improvement on the old, and the new feature.s 
introduced make “Whitaker’s” more necessary to an 
office-table than ever. 

Inaugurated m iSnS, Whitaker's Almanac fur the 
current year is the sixtieth yearly edition of this 
most famous annual reference work of the English- 
knowing world. It is justly established in popular 
estimation as the most useful and most comprehensive 
repertory of information — well-informed and accurate - 
on current public affairs. It is a highly meritorious 
book of reference, which not only — as its title implie.s 
— contains an account of the astronomical and other 
phenomena, but also .gives a vast amount of souiui 
and accurate information respecting the Government, 
finances, population, commerce and general statistics 
of the various nations and states, with special refer- 
ence to the British Commonwealth and the United 
States of America. The edition under notice has been 
carefully and judiciously revised and brought up-to- 
date and it is fully abreast of the late.st important 
events and incidents. All matters of general interest 
and questions of the day are fully dealt with and the 
statistical data are, on the whole, wonderfully accurate. 
The current edition of Whitaker's Almanac will be 
indispensable to public men and publicists, it being 
the most up-to-date and complete compendium of facts 
and even' s of the world to-day. It is unnecessary to 
say anything further of .so invaluable a work of 
reference except to observe that the present volume 
is larger than any of its predecessors and extends to 
916 pages in the familiar green and red cloth cover. 
There is also a “Popular Edition” in oran.ge paper 
cover, containing 592 pages. 


Who's Who 1928 . (Adam and Charles Black, Ltd , 
•I — 6 Soho Square, T/viidon), 192S. 

A hi.ghly meritorious work of reference is the well- 
known annual, called Who’s Who. Of the current 
books of reference, perliaps none is more useful to the 
journalist than this annual bio.graphical dictionarv — 
with which is incorporated the defunct Men and 
Women of the Time. Thi^ is the Soth year of issue 
i.nd is a well ni.gh perfeit example of what it pro- 
fesses to he— “an annual bio.graphical dictionarv.” 
After using it for many years we cannot recall a single 
instance of its .giving incorrect iiiforniation. We 
confess that we sonietiines lon.g to prune .some of the 
I'io.graphies, but the publishers explain in their pre- 
fatory note that “any sort of correction, even well 
meant attempts to cut down biographies, involves 
expense,” so we suppose these voluminous entries have 
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to staud as they are. The\ are the onh blemishes iu 
all admirable compilation. It does not, however, pro- 
fess to be international in its scope and does not 
include, for instance, the American trans-Atlantic 
flyers, Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Levine, Byrd, iliss 
Elder, etc. Nevertheless, it does give biographies of 
a good many prominent Frenchmen, such as Marshals 
Foch and Petain, il. Poincare, M. Briand, and several 
others. So great is the lalxjur of compiling and printing 
this vast work, which comprises over three thousand 
pages of close double-column type, that printing has 
to begin as early as June. The work opens with a 
useful obituary for the preceding year. This is 
followed by an account of the Royal Family, and then 
come over 3c,ooo biographies. The biographies, 
though generally exceedingly condensed, are accurate 
and informative. They give, besides, useful and 
interesting information about the habits, tastes and 
hobbies of the large number of persons whose careers 
are sketched. The book is thus indispensable to a 
journalist. Indian names appear in Who's H'/in, but 
the sketches of eminent Indians need careful revision 
by experts and specialists in current Indian affairs. 
.\dditions are also required to make the Indian list 
comprehensive and more useful than it is at present. 
It goes without saying that Il’lio’s ir/m long ago 
won its way to the foremost place among books of 
reference of its kind. The igaS edition for convenient 
handling of the volume i.s slightly thinner than the 
previous issues. Year by year ir/io’s ir/io becomes 
a more absolute necessity to those whose work entails 
a study of all phases of British life, and it is as ever an 
indispensable part of the furniture of any librarv or 
ofiBce. 

Whitaker’s Peerage 1928. (J. Whitaker & Son.s, 

Ltd., 13, Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4), 1928. 

Whitaker's Peerage (which though in its thirtv- 
second year is the vouiigest of its class) is not only the 
cheapest but the most convenient work for reference. 
The current edition contains complete list of Peers, 
Baronets, Knights and Companions, including full lists 
of the last new year’s honours. The careful coinpili- 
tion and methodical arrangement, which have ahvay.s 
characterised the work, are fully maintained, while 
for ease of reference it can hardly be surpassed. The 
obituary for the last year is complete. Whitaker's 
Peerage — as stated ahove — is not only the cheapest 
work of its cla.ss but its convenient shape and handy 
size add materially to its value and usefulness as an 
indispensable work of ready reference for all who may 
have to seek information concerning the title-holders 


in the British Empire. Of the boriks of its class and 
kind, it should, therefore, have a large circulation in 
India. In the current edition the recent change in 
the status of Cypress is recognized. It is much to 
be desired that a work of reference dealing w ith Indian 
rulers, chiefs, princes and zamindars were compiled 
and issued annually, modelled on Whitaker's Peerage, 
by some enterprising publisher in India or in Great 
Britain. 


Europa Year'Book 1928. (Europa Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 6, Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W C. 2), 192.S. 

W e welcome the third edition of the new 
encyclopaedic annual, called the Europa Year-Book. 
It is ambitious in conception, surveying as it does the 
]X)litics, art, science, economics, social conditions and 
literatures of the Europe of to-dav. It is well-arranged 
and systematic and is written by competent authorities. 
Each country is taken in turn, and full information is 
given alxiut the leading figures in the Government, 
parties, literature and arts. It is thus a highly useful 
book of reference, which should appeal to a large circle 
of seekers after accurate information about things and 
affairs European. The comprehensiveness of its scope 
may be gauged from the fact that it contains detailed 
statistical data dealing with the economic and financial 
position of the European States, and a long section is 
devoted to “Survey of Economic and Social Con- 
ditions’’ — a most interesting portion of the book, full 
of trustworthy information based on unimpeachable 
facts and figures. Again, another no less interesting 
portion of the book is Tl'/io’s Who, which, in a short 
compass, summarize.s a whole shelf of contemporarv 
biographical dictionaries issued in various languages 
and contains no less than 15,000 names. It is a pitv 
that “The European Survey,’’ which comprised well- 
written contributions by specialists on current topics 
of European politics, economics and culture — and 
which appeared in the first edition— is omitted. 
Altogether, the Europa Year-Book is an invaluable 
work of reference, which deserves very wide appre- 
ciation and a large circulation throughout the English- 
knowing world. Judging from the three annual issues 
of it since it saw the light, there can he little doubt 
that this notable acquisition to annual reference 
literature is a splendid achievement which has indis- 
putahly come to stay. We may suggest that in the 
next edition India — winch is an original member of 
the League of Nations — should be accorded the same 
treatment a.s is given to other component parts of the 
British Commonwealth. 
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The World Almanac arid Book of Facts tor 1928. 

iPulti/er Building, — 5,^ — 6;, Park Rur\ , New York, 
r.s.A.), IQ’S. 

The n'orld Ahiijncic and Book ot Facts — which is 
edited with skill and knowledge — is the American 
Whitaker and is now in the forty-third year of 
publication. It is a most imp. rtant annual appanage 
to one of the leading American papers, the A'ctc York 
Hoiiii, Iroin the e>rfice of which it is i.-sued. It is 
such a book as would hate delighted Air. Thomas 
Gradgriiid — “a man of realities, a man of facts and 
calculations” — depicted by Dickens in his Hard Times. 
That imaginary character — who represents the type 
called ‘‘eminently practical” — was of opinion that 
“facts alone arc wanted in life,” and it would have 
done his heart good could he but have access in his 
days to this comprehensive and exhaustive work of 
reference, which is a most marvellously well-digestecl 
compendium of facts and figures rclatin.g to the world 
states in general and the United .States in particular. 
Of the many American books of reference, annually 
issued, it is perhaps the mo.st notable, covering within 
its nearly one thousand pages accurate facts an I 
statistical data about America, and the other political 
entities of the earth. Though mainly intended for use 
in America, it would be found highly useful through- 
out the litiglish-knuwing world. The 192S edition is 
fully abreast of events and has been judiciously 
brought up-to-date by its editor — Air. R. H. Lyman — 
whom we heartily felicitate on turning out so highiv 
useful a reference annual. 

The Japan Year-Book, 1927. Edited by Professor 
Takenobu. (Japan Year-Book Office, Haramachi 
Sanchome, Ushigome, Tokyo), 1927. 

The Japan Year-Book — which was first issued m 
1Q05 and is now in its twenty-third annual edition — is 
justly acknowledged as a standard work of reference 
and it is all the more creditable that it is so, since 
it is a non-official publication. Put shortly, it is an 
up-to-date and comprehensive cyclopx-dia of general 
information and gazetteer of Japan and gives the 
fullest particulars— Statistical, economic, political and 
educational — about that country and the Japanese 
teiiitories. Thus it is an indispensable work of 
reference for all interested in the study of current 
Japanese prifblcnis. After 670 pages of solid informa- 
tion aliout a hundred different subjects, conies a long 
supplement of eight chapters on current affairs, a 
“Who’s Who 111 Japan,” a business diieetory, an 
appendix on learned and social institutions, and v'et 
a directory which includes a shopping and even 
a gastronomic section. There are maps, tables, 


statistics, all that a man can want; an outline of 
Japanese histo-y, ind even 3 -ketch of -aithquakes and 
volcanoes. The text of the Year-Book covers a mass 
of important statistics about Jap.rii anil Japanese terri- 
tories. It has been prepared by l*rofes-ur Takenobu, 
who has been in cluir.gc of the work from its first 
issue, twenty-three years ago, and who deserves oiir 
hearty felicitations on turning out vear after year so 
admirable and useful a reftretice annual, the like of 
which is not to be found in any other Asiatic country. 
Riicvclopiedic in its range and comprehensive in its 
scope, the Japan Year-Book is a work of reference 
which no one interested in Japan or Japanese affairs 
can do without. 

The Indian Year Book, 1928. (Times of India Tress, 
BomViay), 192S. 

We welcome the fifteenth edition of The Indian 
Year-Book — edited by Sir Stanley Reed and Air. S. T. 
Sheppard — which has justly come to be regarded as 
an indispensable work of reference for all in any way 
connected with Indian public affairs, as it concentrates 
all the e-seiitial information and the .statistics of the 
Indian Empire in one handy volume. In the current 
editiciu, while all those characteristic features which 
have made it the .standard reference annual on things 
Indian are rcluined and developed, the economic and 
sociological sections are even fuller than usual, Indian 
trade, currency and hanking are fully analysed, with 
the latest statistics available. An important section 
is that dealing with Indian Labour, including the 
official machinery and the growth of the Trade Union 
niovement. The Indian Year-Book knows no { olitics 
but it is something more than a dry-as-du.st record of 
statistics , ,iu every section there is an attempt not 
only to give facts, but to see the force- wliich are 
behind the facts. This makes it a \aluntilc and use- 
ful adjunct to every Government, iiiercantide news- 
paper office in India, a- a!-o to club-, libraries and 
institutes, to busines-inen generally, and to everv one 
who takes an interest in Indian aifairs. It cover.s a 
very wide range of subjects and while comprehensive 
it is, on the whole, commemlahly accurate. The 192S 
edition contains all the very latest infoniiation— it has 
been developed and improved in the light of experience 
and progress. Everv thing that can be done to make 
it useful has been done, and this valuable work of 
reference is now well nigh perfect. The value of such 
a book lies ill its present-day acciiracv and complete- 
ness. Therein lies the inestimable value of The 
Indian \ ear-Book for 192.'-, whicli ue have much 
pleasure in once again commending to the readers of 
the Hindustan Re-eiew. 
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The South American Hand book 1928 . Kdited bv 
j. A. Hunter. 'South Amcruan Publication-, Ltd. 
Atlantic Hou-c, IMooroate, London, H. C. 2I, 19^8. 

Mr. J. A. HunterL South Aynciican Hand-book, for 
the current year, — whi'-h i- now in its fiftli edition — is 
largely based on The An ^do-South A))ieriean Hand-book 
edited by the late IMr. W. II. Kuebel It is a compre- 
hensive and compact guide — and withal thoroughly up- 
to-date — to the countries and resources of Latin 
America, inclusive of South and Central America, 
Mexico and Cuba. It is a substantially enlarged edition 
of the earlier work, and the increase is not onlv in the 
number of pages but also in the variety of subjects. 
Covering some S'.o pages of neatly-printed matter, 
furnished with good maps and handy m size, it i- at 
once the business man’s directory, traveller’s hand- 
book, investor’s companion, statesman’s vadc niacion, 
the student’s manual and the prospective settler's 
guide, philosopher and friend. The scope of the work 
is almost encyclopaedic, it being a gazeteer and guide- 
book in one. Considerable detail has been added in 
relation to the products and resources and the indus- 
trial devek.pment of the Latin American countries , 
while there is to be found within the covers of the book 
a large amount of miscellaneous information of great 
utility and much interest Altogether Mr. Hunter’s 
South American Hand-book is a highly meritorious 
compilation and i.s a notable addition to periodical 
reference literature. 


The Daily Mail A’ear-Book,, 1928 . Edited by David 
IVillianison. lAssociatcd Newspapers, Ltd, London, 
E. C.l, 1927. 

Of the many political vear-books that one i.s familiar 
with, that a.-S(iciatcd in name with the Daily Mail is 
unique in its being the cheapest and yet one of the 
most conijireheiisive. T'lilike several other annuals of 
its class and kind — which arc only rcvi-cd and bron.ght 
up-to-date — the Ilaily Mail Year-Book is completely 
rewritten for each suicecding edition. It- contents 
cover a very large ground and traver-c almo.st the 
whole of the current political and economic affairs of 
the British Commonwealth, In fact, the little red 
txxik is the essence of a reference library, is a 
most marvellous coiiijicndiuin of general knowledge 
on the public affairs of the day and is a most informa- 
tive work of reference. The edition under notice is 
fully abreast of the latest events, and de-erves an 
extensive circulation in India, alike for its cheapness — 
it costs but a shilling — and general utility as a mcri- , 
torious work, w'hich covers within a small compass aij 


very large range of statistical and other useful data. 
The edition for the current year is the twenty-eighth 
and we congratulate this highly useful annual on its 
having passed its silver jubilee. 


The Manchester Guardian Year-Book 1928 . 
iManchester Guardian Office, Maiiclie-ter', 192S. 

Though, in a sense, designed to serve local needs 
and requirements, the Manehesier Guaidlan Year- 
Book is compiled on so ambitious a scale .ind contains 
so much useful iiiformati m that it de-erves special 
commendation at the hands of the discriminating 
reviewer. It contains full data about tlie industries 
of Manchester combined w ith a large r.,nge of general 
information of a practical character, I'he cotton 
directories, the chapters on Arc, Science and Society, 
Who’s Who of the prominent citizen,- of Manchester 
and district and the textile glossary, all supply useful 
information. There is also included in it a deal cf 
general information which materially enhances ic- 
utility. Altogether, it is a very useful addition 10 
annual reference literature 


The People’s Year-Book, 192 S. IThe Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd , i, Balloon Street, Manchester 
and the Co-operative Press Agency, nS, Corporation 
Street, Manchester), 192S. 

The current leleventhl edition of the People’s I ear- 
Book deserves appreciation from seekers after iiiform.a- 
tion about Civopcration. Among its salient features 
the volume contains an up-to-date and comprelieiisive 
survey of the Co-operative iimveireiit throughout the 
world and of the industrial l.-ilhuir movement as well. 
Amongst the topics of public interest, the cost of 
living, the housing jirolilem ami British finance aie 
specifically dealt with, the latest developments in art, 
science, literature, and drama as ,il-o in motoring, 
aviation, kinema and photography are re\iewed, and a 
mass of useful information is likewi-e included, which 
will intere.st the general reader, apart from the student. 
A principal feature of the volume llii.- year deals with 
the concentration of banking at home and abroad. 
There is a survey of the banking systems of Greit 
Britain, France, and Germany, indicating the increas- 
ing power of banks on the productive and economic 
forces of the world. There are many tables of arresting 
statistics. On the literary side there is a sound 
critical article 011 the liooks of the year, with a careful 
selection of the books of 192“. IMr. Ivor Brown writes 
i^an excellent summary of the year's drama, whilst 
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Dr. Saleeby \\ritti rn the progress of ^ledicine. The 
People’s Year-Book thus coiij^titute^ a reference work 
loth in a special and a general .sense, while the many 
excellent illiistrations it contains scr\e as an embellish- 
ment to the volume. Its get-up deserves special 
acknowledgment lor format and excellent execution 
1 rimarily intended as a national and international 
survey of co-operative organization and activities and 
for furnishing the latest statistics relating to this 
subject, the People's Year-Book contains much other 
useful and interesting information, and is thus an 
acquisition to current reference literature. The illus- 
trations are liighly artistic and the volume is a library 
ir. miniature for the general reader. 


The Xew Zealand OfBcial Year-Book for 192S. 

.Census and Statistics Office, ^^■ellington, Xew 
Zealand), 1927. 

The Neii Zealand Official Year-Book for igiS— 
which is in its thirty-sixth issue — has been compiled 
by Hr. IMalcolm Fraser, Government Statistician. This 
official annual publication is a remarkably useful work 
giving detailed information relating to New Zealand. 
Detailed chapters arc devoted to the descriittion, 
history, con.stitutioii and administration, statistical 
organisation, population, education, shipping, railways, 
public finance, banking, wealth and income-^, defence, 
etc., of New Zealand. Entirely new sections are added 
to each edition to bring it abreast of the latest events 
and incidents. These add materially to the usefulness 
of a highly meritorious work of reference, which i.s 
comprehensive in its scope and accurate in its data. 
In fact, all subjects of importance, enricbed with statis- 
tics brought up-to-date, find place in the Year-Book, 
which is an authoritative volume of about one thousauil 
pages, replete with valuable information on all matters 
— political, economic and adiiiiiiistrati\ e — relating to 
Xew Zealand, The current edition, '-wing to judicious 
condensation is handier than the previous ones, hut 
it not only retains all the salient features of its pre- 
decessors, but also a substantial amount of new matter, 
including two completely new sections. In its present 
form, this highly useful reference annual will continue 
to be indispensable to all interested in the affairs of 
Xew Zealand. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book 1928. {\ 

and C. Black, Ltd., 4, ,s and 6, Soho Square, 
London, \V. i), 1928. 


Tile H'liteis and Aiiisis' Year-Boid; is now in 
the twentv-iir-t -tar of its i-^ue and has thus come 
ot age. It oiier- hltrar'. aspuaiitn and jcurnali^tic 
fiee-lantts much -ound aii.i u-cful information, 
which i-- h.kelv n> b.- of coiisiotr.ible help to them 
in placing their waies with prt>tit ami advantage. 
Lists of paling K-unml-', maga/iues ami periodicals — ■ 
tiirouglioul the l.ritisli Comiiiouw talth and .\nieiica — 
as also of ar>iilustrat. rs. puldisht-rs book-sellcra, 
literarv and pres- agent-, photographers, leading 
clubs and societies of author-, journalists and artist-, 
1 re-s-cutting agcncie-, translator-, typXts, cinemato- 
grapher--, -uppher- for printers and publi-liers, and 
much other equally useful information about 
tddres-c- -talc of payment, the stage, the films, the 
radio, the juvenile market, copyright, agreement-s 
end -erial righ.ts, and guii'ance for art-illu-trator- and 
press-photographers, fe-rra the standard features of 
the publication. We have much pleas-c.re in com- 
mending it to those connected with e.ther literary 
pursuits or the pre.ss. Though meant primarily for 
Great Britain, it will be found valuable lor reference 
eten in India. But the Indian section will need care- 
ful revi.-ion by some expert. This highly useful refer- 
ence annual is an .mli=ptnsab!e pos-e-sion to writers, 
publicists, arti-ts, composers, editor- and everyone 
wiio aspires to contribute to literature, art, music or 
journali.sm. We offer our felicitations to the editor 
and the publishers of thi- meritorious work of reference 
on its having attained it- majority, 


VII RHCHXT directories : CLASS .AXD 
■JERRITl IKIAL 

The Xewspaper Press Directory, 192 S. (C. Mitchell 

& Co., Ltd , io_', Snow Hill, Holt I'lrii A'iaducl, Ivondoii, 
E. C. i), 1927. 

Haviiii.; seen the hx<ht ni the mrreiit edition 

of rxlilehell's ch'spa ,^cr lyncctory it' 

the eij^hty-third annual issue of thi^ indisjiensable 
work of referouee to I^riti^h periodical literature. Its 
raiip^e of inforiuation is "^encrallv wide anil accurate 
and it supplies the fullest detad-; about the press tjf 
the r.ritish Coimiu>nw ealtli in pariicular and that of 
the other eouiitries ni general, with c result that 
it is of the hiLjhest uldity to pressmen, adverti^-ers 
and tradesmen. The Xcicspapcr Pn\ss Pircctory has 
cstahlished for itself a reputation for presentin.u 
concisely much valuable information and stat'.stics in 
lespect of inter-nripenal trade. In this issue, the. 
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publibhers present an article by Sir Frank Fox on 
"Enipire Flconomic Co-operation,” which deak at some 
length with the \isits to the Doniiiiicns of ilr. 
Baldwin and ilr. Aniery. An article on intc-r-imperi.il 
trade contains useful statistics relevant to its title 
and s<->me six more articles deal w ith the trade of 
various countries. There are also other articles, which 
particularly merit the attention of adxertisers and 
journalists. The current edition has been jiidiciously 
levised and carefully ocerhauled and we have lighted 
upon few mis-statements of fact. But the section 
dealing with the press of Iinlia requires to be carefullv 
revised by some one in intimate touch with the present 
conditions of the fourth estate in this country. Making 
allowance for the Indian section, Tlw StXi’SpapL’i Press 
Directory is, on the whole, a very creditably accurate 
and comprehensive W'ork of reference. It should have 
an extensive circulation amongst journalists and 
pressmen throughout the British Cuiumonwealth and 
in America. 

Willing’s Press Guide, 192S. {James Willing, Ltd., 
30, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2I, 
192S. 

Willing's Press Guide, igsi', which is now in its 
liftv'-fifth annual edition, is an excellent compendious 
record of the pre.ss of the British Isles, It also gives 
lists of telegraphic news and repiorting a.gencies, of 
the principal colonial and foreign journals and a variety 
of useful and instructive iiiforiiiatioii about the fourth 
estate of the realm. It thus forms a concise and com- 
prehensive index to the pres.s of Great Britain and 
It eland in particular and of that of the British Com- 
monwealth in general, .\lt igether it k a useful work 
of reference for the journalist and the advertiser. 
The current edition is thoroughly up-to-date and is 
abreast of the latest chan.ges in the world of 
journalism. 

Thacker’s Indian Directory, 1928. iThacker, Spinic 
and Co., Esplanade, Calcutta! igjS. 

The Times of India Directory, !928. (Times of 
India Press, Bombay), iq:S. 

The Asylum Press Almanac and Directory, 1928. 

{Chakravarti and Co., Maiiras), ijcS. 

Government of India Directory, 1928. Delhi and 
Simla eilition.s (Government of India Press, Delhi 
and Simla), 192S. 

Of the many directories annually issued in India, 
the first three — the current ve-ar’s editions of which 
are noted above — are best-known us standard works 


of reference amongst their class. Thacker's Indian 
Directory — which is now in its sixty-seventh annual 
edition — originally and for many years afterwards 
appeared as the ‘‘Bengal Directory.” But is slowly 
covered the other provinces as well, and for years 
past the Lai Kitab (“the red book”), as it is familiarly 
known in offices, has been justly regarded as the 
one indispensable work of reference amongst Indian 
directories. The Times of India Directoiy is even an 
older publication than Thacker’s, as its current edition 
is the seventy-sixth annual i.ssae. The Hon’ble Chief 
justice Sir Basil Scott of the Bombay Fligh Court 
described it in one of his judgments as “a standard 
work of reference in Bombay ” While Thacker’s is 
more compreheii'ive in its scope in covering the 
whole Indian Empire, both it and the Bombay publi- 
cation have much in common. The Asylum Press 
Almanac and Directory is a still older publication, 
the current edirion behig tcyth It does for the 
Madras Presidency or rather for Southern India, what 
The Times of India Directory does for Western 
India. It gives the fullest Informatiou about almost 
all matters of public interest. The new edition has 
several features which will make it more useful. These 
three works are carefully revised from year to year, 
and although no work of reference — least of all, a 
directory— can ever be thorough.ly up-to-date, never- 
theless these three hardy annuals are as much abreast 
of the latest changes as it is possible for books of 
their class to be. They usefully supplement one other 
and a sensible business man should keep all of them 
on his books-shelf. 

The Government of India Diiectory stands in a 
class by itself. F'or some years past the Central 
Government used to issue from Dellii in December and 
fiom Simla in 3.fay what was called the Government of 
India List, centaining the names and addresses ot 
their officers, including also of those of heads of 
local Governments and administrations and also of 
members of the Council of State and the Legislative 
.\ssembly. The last of the lists was issued from Simla 
in May 1924. The issue from Delhi in December, 
1024, appeared in better form under the more con- 
\euient name of Government of India Directory 
The first Simla edition appeared in May, 1925. We 
welcome this useful publication to the list of reference 
works dealing with India, and it ought to have a 
wide circulation in cricles connected with the Central 
Government at Delhi and Simla. The personnel of 
the Central and the Provincial Governments changes 
with kaliedoscopio rapidity and, in the circumstances, 
the Delhi and Simla editions of the Government of 
India Dircctoiy are useful additions to the reference 
literature concerning officialdom of this country. 
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YIII. RECeXT LEGAT, AND CRXIIXOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE 

The Bench and Dock and Enemies of Society. B'. 

Charles ICingstoii. (Stanley Paul \ Co., Ltd , 
S, Endsleigh Gardens, London, Y’. C. i‘, 1937. 

air. Charles Kingeton has already made his mark 
by his -norl-rs on Crinuuology . His tivo latest works 
are highly intere-sting. The hrst of the two books deals 
with crime and criminals the Aorld o\er. There are 
several chapters about the Uhl ll.iiley packed with 
interesting and amusing stories, then follows an 
account cf the extraordinary actioities of the American 
“seciet” society, the Kit Klux Khan, Tite author inci- 
dentally showing how nearly every secret society h.is 
degenerated into a crime organizati- n. The “AXolly 
Xaguires," another American product i- dealt with, 
as are the Paris anarchists and the Black Hand. Mr. 
Kingston gives a very full account of that famous 
hunter of criminals, A. F. Williamson, who did more 
than anyone else to establish the prc-tige of Scotland 
Yard. By way of contract the career of a typical 
French detective, M. Caiilcr, is related, and there is a 
chapter on Vidocq, the criminal who become a 
detective. The secciid volume deals with some unusual 
and puzzling criminal cases — including “A London 
Trunk IMurder'’ and the inner history of the famous 
(Moat Farm murder. Like the Bench and the Dock it 
js written in the easy, narrative style that is the secret 
id iMr. Charle.s Kingston’s succes.s as a chronicler of 
crime; and the illustratiou.s from cartoons by “Spy” 
add considerably to the fascination of the subject. 
Both volumes merit attention from students of 
Criminology. 


Specific Relief Act. By S. C. Sarkar, B.L. (-M. C. 
Sarkar and Sons, go/cA, Harrison Road, Calcutta), 
igtS. 

We welcome the fifth edition of Hr. Sarkar’.s S[<ccilic 
l^elicf .let. Ill this edition the alterations have lieen 
,so extensive that the text of the book has been 
iiicreaseil by more than too pages. The (loints of law- 
elucidated in the decisions that have f'ten reiiorted 
since the previous edition have lieen in. orporated in 
the text of the cumnieiitary, “The Bill to snppleiiient 
the Transfer of Pro'perty .\ct I .Amending .\ci) 1927” 
is printed as a supplemeiil m this book, as it proposes 
to introduce a new sc'-tioii, section t’l- v to the Specific 
Relief .Act, incorporating the doi trine of part perfor- 
mance. The very gmeat utility of lifr. Sarkar’s commen- 
tary both to the profession and to the .stiiilc-nts of 
T.aw is testified to by th.e bool: having gone through 


five editions. The present edition — which is thoroughly 
revised and judicioiislv enlarged — will make it even 
more attractive to the judiciary and the profession. 
In the appendix is given th.e statement of olgects and 
reasons of the original Specihe Relief Bill as well as 
an abstract of the proecedings of the Council of the 
Governor-General <•( India relating to the passing of 
that Bill into the Specific Relief .Act. .Altogether Air. 
Sarkar’s luminous commentary of the Specihe Relief 
Act is about the best fer daily work — being accurate, 
sound, up-to-date and liighly elucidative We have 
mu( li plc.asure in comnicudiiig it to judges, law vers 
and Students of the subject. 


The Indian Penal Code. Bv- Iliuc'h Chandra Roy, 
AL.A., B.L. (AX. C. Sarkar & Si-ms, y g.A. Harrison 
Road, Calcutta) 1927. 

The Law of Crimes, By Ratanh.l Ranchhoddas and 
D. K Tha’Korc. Elevcuth Kditioii. iTlie Bombay Law 
Repoiter Gftue, 2:7, Charm Road, Bombay 1 1927. 

Air. D. C. Roy’s book presents several special 
features which will contribute to its utility. The di.s- 
tinctioiis Ijetween the Engli-h and the Indian Law on 
important points have been pointed out with lucidity ; 
the procedural law as bearing on the different offences 
has been referred to wherever necessary and the 
meaning and scope cf the sections of the Code have 
been ehihorately and aciurately explained by reference 
to juduial decisions and the proceedings of the legis- 
lature. 'j lie author's suggestions as to how to conduct 
the defence will help not only the student and the 

beginner in the nn.ifcssioii but will be of immense 

assistance to the busy lawyer as well, as th.e cases 
I'.lkited under the heading “for the defence to 

"Ucceed,” have been selected with judieious care and 
punctihousucss and present a comprehensive view of 
the points which have to he home in mind in dealing 
with each particular class of cases. The bcwjk will be 
of special value to those to whom the original 
authorities are not available as copious e.xtracts from 
them have been incfirporated in the annotations. The 
author has taken infinite pains to make his notes com- 
jirohciisive and at the same time useful, and his 

coition of the Indian I’eiial Code deserves aiiprecia- 
lion ,. Afessrs Rataiilal and Tliakore’s fuile of 
Curies has appeared in its eleventh edition — niinutelv 
revised, carefully rewritten, e-msideralily overhauled 
and substantially improved. In clearness, correctness 
and up-to-datc-ness, this moiiuniental work stands 
unique as the ideal edition of the Indian I’etinl Code, 
lo praise it novv would be like attempting to gild 
letined gold and paint the lily. .So we forbear! 
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Prevention of Offences. By Suresh Chandra 
ilukerji (The Art Press, 31, Central A\enue, Calcutta) 
1927. 

At last there is available a comprehensive treatise 
on the law relating to the Prci'cntioii of Offence';. 
Mr. Suresh Chandra IMukerjee’s l>ook, bearing the name 
of its subject-matter, would be welcome alike to the 
magistrac}', the judiciary and the legal profession, 
as It is an exhaustive commentary on the law of the 
prevention of offences as contained in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure and other statutes. The scope of 
the work is co-extensive with the whole range of the 
preventive procedural law. Th.c book is planned care- 
fully and is so designed as to be adapted to the re- 
quirements of the Bench and the Ear and the students 
alike. The text, which is highly lucid and elucidative 
is devoted to the five main topics, comprised in the 
exposition of the law — (i) historical treatment of the 
subject, (’) critical discussion of the effect of the 
amendments of 1923, (3) suggestions for fresh amend- 
ments by the Legislature, (4) critical notes on caselaw 
rp-to-date, and (31 discussion of points not yet 
covered by authority. The sections are printed in relief 
and the notes are arranged under appropriate headings 
in bold type. The work is a treatise on the whole 
subject and embraces Part I\' of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure and all other connected sections as also other 
statutes dealing with the law on the subject, r/r., the 
Reformatory Schools Act, Criminal Tribes Act, and 
some others. The Ixxtk is both informative and ins- 
tiuctive and deserves to enjoy a large circulation. It 
is neatly printed on strong durable paper and the get- 
up and the mechanical execution do credit to the 
resources of the famous Art Pre.ss of Calcutta. 


Field's Law of EviOi-.ice. Edited by ilr. Justice 
Manmatha iMukerji (S. K. Latiiri & Co., College 
Street, Calcutta) 1927. 

Field’s Late of Evidence is a classic in Anglo- 
Indian literature ever since its appearance in 1873. 
The fifth edition issued by the commentator himself 
was in 1S94 ; since which year three editions have 
appeared including the one under notice. The editors 
of the sixth and the seventh editions had made drastic 
changes and omitted a good deal of Dr. P'icld’s notes. 
The present editor has with commendable di.scretion 
restored these “invaluable and authoritative notes,” 
as he justly characterizes them. For the rest, he has 
thoroughly overhauled the work and fully brought it 
up-to-date. There can be no doubt that in its present 
form, this book will i-ontinue to hold its own as a 
standard work on the subject it deals with. The 


get-up is what we have learnt to associate with the 
firm the imprint of which the book bears. 


Delinquents and Criminals : Their Making and 
Unmaking. By William Healy, IM.D. and Augusta F. 
Bronner, Ph.D. (The MacMillan Company, Xev. York, 
U.S.A.) 1927. 

The Psychology of Murder. B\- A. Bjerre. 
iLongmans, Green S; Co., Ltd., 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, F. C. 4 ; also Bombay and Calcutta) 1927. 

Capital Punishment in the Twentieth Century. By 
K. Roy Calvert iG. P. Putnam’s Sons, London) 1927. 

Delinquents and Criminals is an American work 
dealing mainly with the criminological conditions in 
the two American cities of Boston and Chicago. It 
is a systematic and scientific study based on a careful 
collection of data relating to the sex. heredity, 
nationality, religion, home conditions, family relation- 
ships, harmful physical habits and causative circums- 
tances of delinquencies of the criminal classes of these 
two great cities of .America. Thou.gh the book deals 
with American conditions, there is much in it that will 
be useful to students of Criminology in this and other 
countries as well 

The Psycholoe:y 01 Muidcr is the work of a 
Swedish criminologist and has been well rendered into 
English. These essays in criminal psychology con- 
stitute the first of a series of contributions to the 
psychology of murder. They are based on investiga- 
tions conducted in the Central Prison at Stockholm, 
where the author was afforded opportunity for exhaus- 
tive conversation with a large number of criminals. 
In this book he has selected for examination three 
entirely desperate individuals, and has penetrated into 
depths and shadows of their lives possibly unknown 
even to themselves. Thus the book is a human docu- 
ment of very great interest. In the Introduction will 
lie found an account of the author’s methods, which 
may open up new piossibilitics of research in a field 
of great importance to our modern social life. \ 
former Swedish Minister of Justice, writing in the 
Preface to the treatise under review declares it to be 
“ail extremely fascinating book.” We agree and 
commend it to not only the e.xpert hut to. all interested 
in psychological questions and social problems. 

Jfr. Roy Calvert’s Capital Punishment in the 
Twentieth Century is a strong and effective plea for 
the abrogation of the death sentence, wliich in the 
opinion of the author is “both futile and immoral, ’ 
as “the interests of the coniinunitv would be best 
served by its abolition.” The Rt. Hou’ble Lord 
Buekmaster in his introduction to the book backs up 
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the author's plea on the subject “liven looked at 
materially" he writes, “the death penalty fails utterly 
of its purpose,” as “it does not stop murders in the 
least,” since “a man does not commit murder after 
methodical calculation.” But apart from these views, 
the chief value of the bock lies in its bringing together 
in a handy and compact form a great deal of useful 
information about the criminal law and procedure of 
various countries — especial!}, relating to the infliction 
of death sentence — such as is not easily available to 
the student of the subject. Appended to the book is a 
useful, select biblio.graphv, which will enable the 
seeker after information to follow up his studies with 
advantage. Altogether, a capital, little book. 


The Yearly Digest of Indian Cases, 1927 . By R. N. 
Iyer, and V. V. Chitaley (Madras Law Journal 
Office, Mylapore, Madras) 192S. 

This annual digest of Indian cases is ever welcome 
to the practising lawyer. Besides, the Yearly Digest 
is so exceedingly well done — accurate, systematic, 
almost scientific — that it is absolutely indispensable 
and must be kept handy by all legal practitioners. 


IX. RECFXT ANTHOLOGIES IN PROSE AND 
POETRY. 

Great Short Stories of the World. Edited by B. H. 
Clarke and Tlaxim Leiber; Great Short Novels of the 
World. Edited by B. H. Clarke iWilliaiu Heinemann 
Ltd., London) 1927. 

Great Stories ot .Nil Nations. Selected by Maxim 
Leil.'er and Blanche Cotton Williams (George Harrap* 
N Co., Ltd., 39-4-, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, 
\V. C. Cl 1927 

The tiiree book-, enun crated above are the largest 
collection., available lin one voluine-euitions) of three 
classes of prose fiction — tlie .-hort .^tory, the short 
novel and the gre.at stor; The firnt is a reportorj 
of 17.S complete short .-lories judiciously chosen from 
the literatures of d! periods and coutilries — gathered 
from practically all known sources Here in one 
haii.Jy volume of about 1100 pages, is brought together 
a comprehensive collection — suth has never heen 
attempted before — of the inastei pieces of the short 
liter iture diawn from writings, both ancient and 
modern. It mat justU be described as a miracle in 
the compilation of anthologies. The same jmblisher’s 


companion antliologi is a sbghtly larger volume, but 
IS none the less iiandy and portable. It comprises 
35 novels-In-brief, chosen ilike its predecessor) from 
the literatures i>f all periods and countries. The 
difference between the two volumes is that in tb-e 
latter no story has been included which is not of such 
length and treatment as to merh the title short novel. 
The shortest in about 15,. 00 words long, and the 
longest over 31.1,000. The contents of the book arc- 
drawn from the literatures of nineteen countries— from 
Ancient Greece to Czecho-Slovakia — and in mailt cases 
specially translated. No one who eiij ys the penis, il 
of good fiction should miss the opportunity to read 
these two very delightful volumes. 

The third anthology in our list is also a very 
interesting collection which usefully supplements the 
other two — quite apart from its own intrinsic merits. 
It claims that none of the 13S complete sh.jrt stories 
comprised in it appears in an\ collection of similar 
scope. Though it is compiled on the same lines as 
the two collections noticed above, it is specially strong 
in the representation of modern authors— both British 
and American, as also continental. One who has in 
his possession these three anthologies will have at 
his command much of the best literature in fiction — 
apart from the longer novels. 


An Anthology of .Mysticism. Compiled by W. 
Kingsland (Meclmcn & Co. Ltd., 36, E'tex Street, 
Loudon, W. C.i 1927. 

A Book of Devotional Readings. Edited by J. M, 
Connell (Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 39, I'aterno.ster 
Row, Loudon, E. C. 4), 1927. 

Air. William Knigslands’ Anthology 0) Mysticism — 
with notes liv the compiler — is a supplement to hi.s 
previous volume, called Rationdl Mysticism, for it 
is mainly illustrative of the principles therein set 
forth. At the sanie time it stands liv itself as a 
valuable conlributiun to the literature of mv'ticism in 
general, both in its theoretical and t.vperiinentil 
aspect-.. It contains over seven hundred and liftv 
quotations from one hundred and fifu -eight ancient 
and modern nnstical, philosopliical and scientific 
works, and will be found e.xceediiiglv useful by 
students of the subjeel .Vjipeiided to the te.xt is .v 
valuable l)ibliogra;)hy . ... Mr. J M. Connell’s 
Ikjok of Devotional Readmits is drawn from the 
literature of Christendom. Tlie contents are ai ranged 
in chronological order, begiiminr (of course) with 
the New Testament, and followed liy selections from 
the writings of the teachers cf ylinstianitv through- 
out the ages. It i. an excellent devotional coiiipaiiion. 
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The Anthology of Cities. Edited by Alice H. 
Bartlett (Ersknie JIacdoiiald, Ltd., London), 1927. 

The Anthology of Cities — a conipreliensive collection 
chosen from the poems of no less than 316 poets, 
with an elaborate Introduction on cities in poetry 
and the poe ry of cities — is admittedly the first of 
its kind and exceedingly well done for a pioneer 
v.ork. It !s not a hasty compilation; but to make it 
thoroughly adeciuate would require a life-time of re- 
search and collection. What is here gathered together 
is offered as a first instalment ; readers are invited to 
join W’.th the editor as collaborators in a second 
volume. The work has been ijuilt up on a definite 
plan and is not based on any existing anthologv. 
The Introduction and the contents indicate how the 
scheme may he developed. Tlie book will appeal to 
8 large circle of readers. 


English Verse Between Chaucer and Surrey. Edited 
by E. P. Hammond, i^h.D, fDuke L'niversitv Press, 
Durham, North Carolina, L". S. X.) iga;. 

Selections from .Modern Poets, and Second Selec. 
tions from Modern Poets. Made by J. C. Squire. 
(Martin Seeker, Ltd., London,) 1921-7. 

A Golden Treasury of Irish Verse. Edited by 
I.ennox Robinson. (MacMillan & Co., Ltd., St. 
Martin’s .Street, London, ii. C.) 1927. 

From Overseas. Edited by Powlcr Wright 
(Fowler Wright, Ltd., 240 High Holbom, London, 
W. C. i) 1937. 

Dr. Hammonds bulkc- but well got-up book of nearly 
60c quarto pages in an anthology of conventional 
secular poetr;,- — other than romance, ballad, lyric 
and drama — in the period from Henry IV tc Henry 
\ III, and is edited with scholarly introductions, 
bibliographies, notes and glossary. It represents 
English poetical activities of the century and a half 
between the death of Chaucer and the birth of 
Spenser. It contains a general Introduction, .selections 
from fourteen known and seven anonymous poets, and 
ciitical notes and elucidative glossary. The selections 
are preceded bv a sliort study of the poet and his 
work and the sketch is followed by a full reference 
list and Inldiogropliv. The book will be useful to 
advanced students of English pfietry of the pre- 

Elizabethan times Mr. J. C. Sijuire’s two 

series of Seicctions iioin Modern Poets are anthologies 
of contemporary verse-writers, very judiciouslv put 
together and form excellent introduction to the studv 


of the subject Air. Lennox Robinson’s Golden 

Treasury of liish Verse is an excellent compendium 
of the “most beautiful Irish poems” — Irish in the 
sense that tliough written in English, the writers were 

natives of Ireland Air. Fouler Wright's Fram 

Overseas is an excellent anthology of contemporary 
British Commonwealth and .American Poetry. India 
is represented by selections from the works of Keki 
Bharucha, Adi Sett and Darius Talayarkhan (not 
Talayarcarn as is wrongly printed'. It would be well 
if in the next edition selections were included from 
the works of Airs. Sarojini Xaulu and other Indian 
poets equally well-known. Tlic anthology is verj- 
interesting. 


A Persian Anthology. By (the late) E. G. Browne 
(Alethuen ft Co., Ltd , 36 Essex Street, London, 
W. C.) 1927. 

The late L'rofessor E. G. Browne had a special 
facility for rendering .Arabic an. I Persian verse into 
English, and his translations have called forth wide 
admiration. Hitherto, however, these renderings have 
been scattered, throughout the numerous volumes he 
published on matters connected with the history and 
literature of Persia. It was felt tli.it a service would 
be rendered to all lovers of ptetry and amateurs of 
oriental literature if a selection of representative 
translations were brought together in a single volume. 
The present selection, called .4 Persian AnthoIo,!;y, has 
been made by Sir Denison Ross, Professor of Persian 
ill the University of London, and a memoir of 
l'rofessor Browne has been specially written by Air. 
J. B. .Atkins This little book is a notable acquisition 
to -Anglo-Pcrsian literature. 

X. RECENT RHPRI.XTS AND SELIiCTIONS. 

Nana Far(d)navis: .A Alemoir (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Bombay and Calcutta'', 1927. 

The Xlcmoir of the Life of Xana Far(d) navis 
was compiled from family rccord.s and extant works 
by Captain .-A. AlacDonald, and is now reprinted from 
the original edition of 1851 : togetlior with an auto- 
biographical memoir of the early life of the subject 
of the sketch, translated by Lieut. -Col. John Briggs, 
late Resident at the Court of Satara, with an Intro 
duction by Professor H. G. Rawlinson,’ AL.A., I.E.S. 
The public is indebted to the Bombay Uni- 
versity' and to Air. Rawlin.son for this reprint of 
a valuable memoir of the life of a great Indian ad- 
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miiiistrator and statesman A perusal of the book will 
convince evcryttne that Xtitia Inunavis has been justly 
rt yarded hv the .Alarathas as the last and greatest 
statesman of their race. It was he who liist con- 
ceived the dream of .yreat ilaratha Kmpire, and 
came to within an ace of realising hi~ ambition. The 
book is a noteworthv addition to Indian historical 
literature dealing with the alaratha period. 


The Man Disraeli; By Wilfrid r.Ieynell (Hutchin- 
son & Co., Ltd, Laternoster Row, London, R. C 1 
losp. 

We welcome a handy reprint of iSIr \\ ilfrid 
Meynell’s book about Disraeli, issued so far back as 
1903. The original two volumes entitled Benjamin 
Disraeli : an I'nconventional Biograj^hy are here reca.'t 
and revised for issue in a sin.gle volume, under the 
title of The Man Disraeli. Speaking of the book on 
its first appearance The Athetueiim said: “ihis 
fa5cinaiin,g picture of Disraeli as a man will be botn 
nppreciatcci at the moment and lastingly consulted. ’ 
The first part of the prediction was quicklv fulfilled, 
and the realisation of the second part will be made 
at last a possibility by this reprint. The subsequent 
publication of the six-voliinie >fficial memoir of 
Disraeli, by Messrs. Moneypemiy and Buckle, lias added 
to the facts now before the commentator; and the 
intimate record of Disraeli’s affections, especially in 
old age, add a new and rc-tealing ch.ipter to the 
lii'torv of the liuiuan heait, .\s a work dealing with 
LJisraeli the man — as son, brother, husband and friend, 
dir. dlevnell’s book has a pcrni.iiieiit value as an 
informal study of tenipei ament or a “psychological 
lomancc.” It deserves uide appreciation and large 
circulation. 


The Ottoman Empire and Its Successors (1801 = 
1927) : Bv William dlillcr, (Lniversity Press, 

Cambridge '1 , 1927- 

The appearance of a new and up-to-date edition 
of Tilr. Miller’s standard work on Turkey in \ery 
welcome, as the volume is now enriched bv additions 
to the chapter dealing with tlie Near Ita-t and the 
inclusion of a new cliajifer entitled “The Creek, 
Turkish and .\lbanian Republics” (1923-27). The 
narrative of recent events in (Ireece is the result of 
the author’s iw-rsoiial observation; as he tells us in 
his preface, “Resident in .Vthens since November, 


1923, I have been a spectator of all the pnliiic.il 
niovenieiits connected with the creation of the 
Hellenic Repubhc ” The later relations of Turkei am' 
other Powers with pyypt are, however, m t included 
in this vohiiiio, tlicv heing dealt with in the book 
called the Colonization of Africa, in the 'iinie senes. 
There is much truth in the author’s conclusion that 
“Western politicians, disreygarding the fact that these 
races stepped straight out of the IMiddle .'vges, after 
a loiyg night of Turkish rule, into the full Maze of 
modern civilization, seldom make allciwances for the 
difficulty of rapid adaptation to the new and strange 
conditions. Nothing is more unfair than to compare 
them with other and old'establishcd countries, slowlv 
and gradually evolved.’’ These observations apply 
more or less to India as well. The biblio.graphy is full 
and valuable and is a useful feature of the book. 


Young India. Bt Lajpat Rai. Fourth Reprint 
(Servants of the People Society, 2, Court Street, 
Lahore) 1927. 

In igto, while he was in .America, Lala Lajpat Rai 
wrote his book called Young IncHa. It was appreciated 
by a large section of the American I’ress, as giving 
an Indian's version of the condition of affairs then 
existing in India. In essentials, the same cemditions 
prevail to-day, as did m igi6. After two editions ot 
the book had been published in America, a third edition 
was brought out in London in 1917. The Indian 
Government could not prevent the circulation of the 
book in England or America, but it could do that in 
India and preceiit Indians from reading this “dau.ger- 
ous” hook. It was not slow to act and prohibited the 
entry of the hook into India. The Government has, 
now, retracted the .step which, in fact, it should never 
have taken, anil ha.s raised the ban There ha.s been 
a pressing demand from all parts of India for the 
Look being made available to Indian readers, and the 
Servants of the People Society, Lahoie, ha.s brought 
out an Indian edition, which, we hope, will be read with 
interest throughout the country. It is cheaply priced 
at Rs. 3,/- and is a repertory of hi.ghlv useful dan 
about current Indian affairs. 


The Poems of John Philips. Edited hv M. G. 
Llovd Thomas (Basil Blackwell : Oxford) 192;. 

The tenth volume of Mr. Basil Bin kwell’.s “Percy 
Reprints” is a carefully-edited edition of the poems 
of John Philips, who stands in the forefront of the 
Miltonic school of the eighteenth century. His 
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Splendid Shilling was admired by Addison as “the 
finest burlesque poem in the Bnglish language,” and 
Samuel Johnson himself allowed it “the uncommon 
merit of an original design,” and gave high praise, 
also, to Philips’ longest poem, Cyder. Both these 
pieces, with Blenheim and the minor poems, are now 
for the first time given to the public in a complete and 
scholarly edition — which is replete with an illuminating 
Introduction, elucidative notes and useful bibliographies 
supplied by the editor. We commend this edition to 
students of English poetical literature in the eighteenth 
century. 


Maps: Their History, Characteristics and Uses. 

Bj' Sir Herbert Fordham (University Press, Cam- 
bridge) 1927. 

On its first appearance, in 1921, we noticed in terms 
of appreciation Sir Herbert Fordham’s excellent hand- 
book for teachers — called Maps : Their History, 
Charasteristics and Uses — and welcome now the second 
impression recently issued. We agree with the Times 
Educational Supplement reviewer that this hook should 
help the teacher to clothe the dry bones of modern 
geography with flesh and garments which will make 
his hearers eager to learn in company with the sailors, 
explorers, and soldiers whose methods he adapts for 
their use. 


Selections from Bunyan. Edited by W. T. Williams 
and G. H. Vallins (Methuen & Co., Ltd , 36, Essex 
Street, London, W. C.) 1927. 

We are gratified to receive the selections from 
Bunyan. Bunyan is commonly praised but, we fear, is 
now seldom read. These selections are continuous 
narratives from his five best-known works, together 
with a little of his quaint verse. The abridgments are 
mainly at the expense of theological discussions which 
Time has made meaningless to the majority of readers. 
A suggestive Introduction to the life and work of 
Bunyan contains also a challenging tribute to the 
Puritanism of the seventeenth century. This little book 
should appeal to all lovers of good literature. 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest Renan (J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd., Ivondon) 1927. 

Renan’s remarkable book — The Life of Christ — it 
will be remembered, called out a storm of criticism on 
its first appearance sixty-four years ago. He intended 


it as a sympathetic reconstruction of the human side 
of the life of Christ, and its value lies in its power to 
stimulate by reaction the reader’s understanding, and 
to confirm his belief. So said one of his early critics, 
in an analysis of Renan’s “subtle scepticism.” Bishop 
Gore’s revaluation of the book, in the excellent Intr.> 
duction he has contributed to this edition, serves to 
range it with our later biblical knowledge : if other 
books have better claims to be historical, “neverthe- 
less,” he says, “Renan’s Uic de Jesus stands, and 
will, doubtless, continue to stand, as an exquisitely 
conceived and executed romance.” For our part, we 
think that Renan’s book tells us as much of Jesus as 
is possible for any critical wxiter to put together on 
the materials available. This reprint is a notable 
addition to the Everyman’s Library. 


Selections from Swinburne. Edited by H. M. 
Burton (University Press, Cambridge), 1927. 

Mr. Burton’s Selections from Swinburne is very 
judiciously put together. Xo reader with a mind of 
his own can ever 'oe satisfied with another’s selections 
from an author or the compilation of an anthology. 
But making allowance for it, we have no hesitation in 
commending Mr. Burton’s selections. Swinburne is — 
as the editor himself says — not a popular poet, and 
it is no easy task to put forth a small volume — 
representing his genius in all aspects and varieties. 
But this volume does the best that is possible in the 
circumstances. 


XI. RECENT Ur.AGIXATIVE LITERATURE. 

Indian After-Dinner Stories. By .V. S. Panchapakesa 
Ayyar, M.A. ^Oxon.), I.C.S. Two volumes. (D. D. 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., Bombay). 

Mr. A. S. Panchapakesa .Vyyar has written two 
scries of exceedingly good short stories, depicting 
various phases of Indian life in a humourous vein. 
These stories possess two distinctive merits : they 
offer true insight into Indian mentality, and they do 
so with a light touch which is strikingly witty. The 
author offers us enough material to gain some pleasure 
from the sly, unboistcrous humour which is admirably 
effective. The portrayal of Indian character and life 
in the stories has been very cleverly done, on the 
whole, and these sketches should appeal alike to the 
Indian and the European interested in India. 
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Deluge : A Romance. r>v S. Fow ler Wright 
(Fowler Wright Ltd., High Holborii, W. C. i) 1927. 

Hr. Fowler Wright — the ccinipiler of the poetical 
anthology called Ftotn Oi'o :,cas, noticed above — is al>o 
the author of a romance entitled Deluge It ha-- won 
high praise from some of the distinguished European 
critics, and has at once established Hr. Wright as a 
novelist of the first rank. The unusnallv wide and 
keen interest that this book has aroused ina'. be 
judged by the fact that the first impression alone of 
the American ed.tioii is to consist of copies 

The Cosmopolitan B' .ok Corporation of Xew York have 
published this larce edition. A seijuel to the book is 
to appear under the title of ]iaien. Deluge is a romance 
out of the ordinary. The work of an imagmat.ve brain u 
equals in its dramatic action and skilful portratal the 
lest of the modern fiction. Hr. Wright is well-known 
as a poet and his distinguished work as editor cf 
Poemy commands respect and admiration As a fiction 
writer he has explored original and unprosaic themes 
Dcltigc is no exception The plot is founded on the 
assumption that a gi: antic flood and upheaval has 
destroced the modern civilisation and the few 
survivers have to build anew for the human race 
The sexual and communal problems which face these 
survivers — of whom naturally many are men of the 
tough and rough variety and few women — receive an 
original and interesting treatment from the pen of the 
author. Jlr. Wright believes that “there is little 
difference in the nature of mankind when tested b\ 
circumstances the most refined or the most barbarous 
or when compared over tile longest period of recorded 
history.’’ One would surmise therefore that IMr 
Wright's theme would he cr.lourcd by this sceptic and 
pessimistic tone But Claire and Hartin and Helen — 
the three outstanding per.sonalities of the book, belie 
in their actions ami their thoughts tile abuie premise. 
They were the product of the finer strains of ci' ilisa- 
tion and tested throug’n blrxid and fire thev shine true. 
The heritage of this modern progre.ss niiist therefore 
contain something good and Hr. Wright does not denv 
that Claire and (Martin’s uliiniate fate is well descried. 
Deluge is a most thought provoking volume and shouM 
command wide attention. 


The Call of the Nirvana. By Rudolf Broda. (The 

Four Seas Company, Boston, L'.S.A.) 19^7. 

Dr Rudolf Broda’.s drama, The Call pt ihc Xitvaua, 
is now available in an English rendering, due to the 
collaboration with the author of 3Irs Stone. The 
result is highly successful. The plot of the play 


hinges on the tragedy of a will broken by the dis- 
illusions of the war catastrophe, and all the madness 
which it engendered. The hero aspires to unite the 
western endeavor for progress with the longing for 
spiritual perfection cf hi' country, India. But all 
links break. . , He is abjiit to surrender, to abandon 
faith in life — to accept death — “Nirvana’’ . . . But 
the “Call of Sen Ice” brought to him by a noble woman 
show.' him that that call is stronger than tlie “Call of 
the Nirvana.’’ — He will “live and serve.” The play 
is very well coiueived and carried out and the work- 
manship is of a hiigh order 


Zoe and Zaida. B\ A Raffiii (C. W. Daniel Com- 
pany, Tudor Street, London, E. C 4' 1947. 

Zoe and Za:da is a romantic rei-onstruction of the 
larly Aryan period in India Air. Raffin, who has 
travelled extensively in India, puts his knowledge of 
the folk lore and customs of the country into a simple 
and picturesque setting, which will appeal to a large 
circle of readers in this country. Though the work 
under notice is very small — it is but a pamphlet of 
64 pa.ges— it is nonetheless highly interestin.g as a 
delineation of life in ancient India. 


Akhnaton. Play By Adelaide Eden Phillpotts 
(Thornton Butterworth Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, 
Londtm, W. C. 4) 1947. 

A khnaton : .I Play by Adelaide Eden Phillpotts 
should interest a large circle of students of modern 
drama, both for its theme and treatment. Akhnaton, the 
greatest of the Egyptian I’liaraohs, who reigned from 
I’ lol.T fo 135'^, the hero of this tragedv. In an 
age of poll theism, powerful priesthoods, and military 
i'oii(|uest, he stroN'e to introduce into his cnipire a pure 
.011.1 ideal WTirship of one god of love, and the practice 
of I’aciiism. Alaterially speaking he failed, as Christ 
faded after him. and his fine hopes were buried ivith 
him. It is a grand theme of human nobilitv, and in 
this play takes the form of conflict between two 
exceptional spirits— the King and the High Priest— 
who have iiotliiiig in common saie fundamental great- 
ness of soul. The High Priest of Anion is not a 
historical character, tluiugh high priests of Amon 
existed and were among the most important people 
in the reign; but the other persouago.s of the tragedy, 
except a few minor figures, are historical. The theme 
is thus worthy of a great drama. Save for three 
scenes, the play is written in blank verse. The 
author’s appeal throughout is to the reader’s imagiuas 
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tion and human sympathy, rather than to his interest 
in history and archaeology, and the plot and the 
characters alike will interest lovers of high-class 
dramatic composition. 


Muruj^an — The Tiller. By K. S. Venkataramani 
(Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., 
Stationer’s Hall Court, London, E. C. 4 and 
Sretaranya Ashrania, Mylapore, Madrasi 1927. 

Mr. K. S. Venkataramani has already made his 
mark in the field of imaginative literature as the 
author of Papo splendid little vignettes 

of South Indian life — and Sand Pnm in which he 
mused on life and its problems in poetic prose. His 
present attempt called Murugan : The liUer is more 
ambitious being cast in the form of a regular novel 
depicting South Indian life on a broad canvas. For 
such a task the author is pre-eminently qualified. He 
has a refined imagination, a graphic pen, a rare 
capacity for depicting vscenes and sights with intense 
local colour, a deep insight into the lights and shadows 
of South Indian life, and above all an enviable sense 
of proportion which enables him always to keep 
within the bounds of propriety. The result is a 
capital story which offers a vivid picture of life in 
Southern India and which posses.ses unbounded 
interest alike for the Indian and the Ruropean reader. 


Forensic Fables and Further Forensic Fables. B\ 
“O.” (Butterworth & Co., Ltd., Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, London) IQ’7-,?. 

Ostensibly legal works, these two volumes by “O,” 
are justly claimed by him to be “efforts of the imagi- 
nation,’’ in the main — though cast in the form of 
legal statements ; and as such they are entitled to 
appreciation. No doubt, they will be primarily read — 
as perhaps thev .are intended to be — by lawyers, but 
there i.s no reason why they should not command .1 
wider public, as they are well-written and interesting 
and each “fable,” carries a moral on the face of it. 

Alice in Movieland. By Alice M. (=Mrs.) William- 
son (A. "M. riiilpot, Ltd., 69, Great Russell .Street, 
Ivondon, W. C. i) 1027. 

The title of Mrs. Williamson’s book is frankly 
modelled upon Alice in B'onaerland , but it i.s not a 
work of imagination, thou,gli we group it here by' 
reason of its name and not its subject-matter. It 
is a beautifully-illustrated record of the film-stars in 
“movieland.” All the familiar figures of the cinema 


world are here portrayed in words and photographic 
pictures. The Ixiok should appeal to all habitues of 
the cinema 


XII. ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE : 
MISCELLANEOCS LITERATURE. 

To their “Legacy” series — in which have already 
appeared the two notable volumes, called The Legacy 
of Greece and The Legacy of Roiiie — there is now 
added an equally informative volume (by the Oxford 
University Press, London and Bombay), called The 
Legacy of Israel, edited by Messrs. E R. Sevan and 
Charles Singer and containin.g a .series of instructive 
essays contributed by eminent scholars and veteran 
specialists in Hebraism. This new volume deals with 
those elements that We.stern Civilization has drawn 
from Israel throughout the .Ages. It is recognized 
that the Jewish point of view was of great importance 
in moulding the outlook of the early Christian centuries 
and of the medieval period. It is also shown that the 
Hebraic modes of thought have affected almost every 
department of activity in the West in more modern 
times. The book is concerned with the history and 
character of Israel only in so far as these have deter- 
mined Israel’s gifts to the Western World, and thus 
the conception of a Legacy is thrown into high relief. 
The bonk is fully and beautifully illustrated. Many 
of the figures are unique. A number have been chosen 
as throwing light on English social history. The book 
should be studied by all students of cultural and 
spiritual progress. 

Air. George Gordon’s Companionable Books 
(Chatto & Windus, London) is a collection of short 
ts'=ays on Pepy’s Diaty, Walton’s Complete Angler, 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Cowper’s Letters, Kinglake’s Eothen, and “The 
Humour of Charle.s Lamb.” These essays — or, rather, 
talks — were originally delivered a.s lectures. They 
enjoved great popularity, and repeated requests were 
received that they should be printed — both from those 
familiar with the subjects and from those who seldom 
open a book and who had only heard of Pepys and 
Sterne. They are here presented in a considerably 
levised and expanded form, and form the first series. 
Thev will be followed by a second series, dealing with 
Don Quixote, The Pilsrim's Progress, Johnson’s Lives 
o! the Poets, Lamb’s Letters, Lockhart’s Life of Scott 
and Trollope’s .Autobiography. Air. Gordon's book 
should appe.al to a large circle of readers, as they are 
alike informative and interesting. 
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The literature of journalism is appreciably on the 
increase and scarcely a month passes without the 
appearance some work on one or other aspect of it. 
The latest arrival is air. Philip Harrison’s Free-Lance 
Fallacies ^Hutchi^soIl & Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, 
London) which purports to be “straight talks to young 
writers.” The author — who is the editor of that well- 
known periodical, The irr/fcr, has written an excellent 
handbook of fresh and unconventional advice on free- 
lancins', especially devoted to the problems which 
perplex the beginner. The author’s object has been 
to help the young writer to cultivate his own judg- 
ment and powers of self-criticism instead of accepting 
blindly the opinions and advice of others. The book 
i.s well-planned and will be highly useful to beginners 
in free-lance journalism. 

Hr lolo Y\’illiam>’s Elements of Book Collecting 
(Elkin ilathews and Harrot, Ltd., 54, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, bV.C. i) is a very useful addition to 
bibliographical literature. It dees not deal with techni- 
cal aspects. On the reputation of the author of this 
book it is needless to enlarge. He has employed his 
skill in the writing of a volume which, while it is 
addressed primarily to book-lovers (whose means and 
experience are limited) affords a fund of practical in- 
formation and suggestions which will prove invaluable 
even to the most ambitious collectors. Several blank 
leaves have been left at the end to receive the care- 
ful reader’s own notes, while the section headed 
“Some Books of Reference” will be found highly 
serviceable. Altogether, the Elements of Book Collect- 
ing is a meritorious manual which deserves apprecia- 
tion, as it is an excellent Introduction to general 
bibliography combined with practical suggestions for 
book-collecti ng . 

The Cambridge University Press (Fetter Lane, 
Lodon, E.C. 4) deserve felicitations on having brouglit 
out, in six handy volumes, cheap pocket editions of 
the collected essays of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
These are On the Art of Writing, On the Art of 
Reading, Studies in Litoatiire (two series). Adventures 
in Criticism and Charles Dickens and other Victorians. 
Sir Arthur is one of the most famous contemporary 
essayists and the six volumes of his essays — enu- 
merated above — should command an extensive circula- 
tion amongst lovers of good literature. 

Mr. P. Morton Shand is an authority on wines and 
is well-known as the author of .4 Book of Wines and 
A- Book of French Wines. His Bacchus or Wine To- 
day and To-morrow (Kegan Paul, French, Frubner & 
Co., Ltd., 6S-74, Carter Lane, London, E. C.) is an 
entrancing little volume, prognosticating the future 
of wine and wide-drinking from a social, commercial, 
and, more especially from a vinous point of view. As 


expected of him, the author writes \igorously against 
prohibition, and the increasing effect of feminine 
influence on wine and wine-drinking. He has some 
harsh words to say about wines not of French or 
German origin. But on the tinest brands he waxes 
Ivrical, and should be of untold assistance to those 
about to start a cellar. The other book Mr. Shand 
has written is called A Book of Food (Jonathan Cape, 
30, Bedfoid Square, London). His new book is built 
on the same plan as .4 Book of Wine. Here he gathers 
together the knowledge and lessons which we can get 
from such a master cook as Bnllat-Savarin. He com- 
pares the cookiiyg of all the countries of the world, 
one with another. The colour, flavour, smell and taste 
of food are discussed, and, in particular, Engli.sh 
cooking with its shortcomings as well as its merits. 
Bread, scones, cakes, condiments, soup, the egg, fish, 
meat, vegetables, fruits, puddings, savouries, sauces 
and beverages all come within his range. It is a book 
over which not only the wi.se housewife will pore for 
long hours, but which will be read by all those people 
who prefer good cooking to bad, a quiet to an unquiet 
digestion, a delicate blending of flavours to the 
crudities of water-logged cabbage and savourless rice 
pudding. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the publication 
of the late Mr. Govind Das’s Hindu Ethics (G. A. 
Xatesan & Co., Madras), which was intended by the 
author to be a companion volume to his well-known 
book on Hinduism. Mr. Govinda Das was busy pre- 
paring the copy for the press soon after the publica- 
tion of the other book, but death intervening, the new 
volume could not see the light of day. Happily, his 
literary remains were entrusted to the care of his 
great friend and admirer. Dr. Ganganatha Jha, whose 
learning and scolarship entitle him to deal with the 
copy in a manner worthy of his lamented friend. It 
is a great satisfaction that this work has been com- 
pleted under the immediate guidance of Dr. Jha, who 
has not only revised the copy and passed the proofs 
but also written an invaluable Foreword. .Another 
striking feature of this important work is the Intro- 
duction from the pen of Babu Ehagvan Das, the 
author’s learned brother, who has written with excep- 
tional knowledge and authority on the subject of 
Hindu Ethics. The book is invaluable to legislators 
and social and religious reformers. 

Dr. David Muthu’s 'I'he Antiquity of Hindu 
Medicine (Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 7-8, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, MbC.) is a learned 
and luminous excursus on a subject of great import- 
ance alike to the Science of Medicine and to medical 
studies in India, where there has been of late 1 
distinct revival of the old, indegenous svstem. This 
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moment is likely to receive great impetus from the 
publication of Dr. Muthu’s work, which is a scientific 
and critical survey of the whole subject. 

Food and Health by A. Barbara Callow, is the 
latest addition to the “World’s Manuals” (Oxford 
Universit3- Press, Bonibaj’). It is a lucid exposition 
of the science of Dietetics and gives within a small 
compass much sound and sensible information to 
laymen. It deserves careful stud\- by all seekers after 
good health. 

Periodically, millions of men are thrown out of 
work, at the very time when there are abundant tools 
to work with and materials to work upon, and a world 
in dire need of the goods which these idle men, by 
the use of these idle machines, would gladly make out 
of these surplus materials. During igai, for example, 
thousands upon thousands of people, even in the 
United States, were suffering for want of innumerable 
products of labor. At the same time there were vast 
stocks of unsold, finished goods awaiting consumption, 
warehouses crowded with raw materials, factories and 
machines ready to do their part, and several millions 
of idle men and women who were eager to go to work. 
Yet there was sustained business depression. Why ? 
That is the problem which William Trufant Foster 
and Waddill Catchings raised on the first page of 
Money. (Poliak Foundation for Economic Research, 
Newton, U.S.A.). 

In a later book, Profits, they said : “The problem 
can be solved. All its chief factors are subject to 
human control. In order to reach a solution, it is not 
necessary to abolish selfishness, stabilize human 
tastes, regulate the weather, or remove the sun spots. 
Drought and floods, it is true, fire and frost, earth- 
quakes and pests are not entirely controllable ; but 
such acts of God cause far less economic loss than 
acts of men. Inadequate consumer demand is not a 
visitation of Providence .... Systems of currency, 
bank credit, taxation, tariffs, and public works have 
been contrived by man, presumablv- for his own 
benefit ; and for his benefit he can alter these systems 
at will. The)' are no more sacred than flintlock 
muskets. There is no warrant for comparing the Taws 
of business depression’ with the laws of phvsics ; there 
is no basis for the Economics of Despair. 


“Far-reaching changes are sure to come, for the 
people are, and of right ought to be, dissatisfied with 
a sj'stem which uses our vast resources, human and 
material, to such poor advantage ; and the people are 
becoming increasingly’ aware of their political power. 
The only question is whether changes will be made 
stupidly or intelligently, by destroyers or by builders. 

“The trouble in the past has not been our failure to 
understand economic theories, but the fact that nobody 
has explained, with any approach to precision as to 
quantities and time relations, how the mechanism 
works when it does work and what happens when It 
does not work. Above all else, we need more exact 
knowledge concerning the flow of consumers’ goods 
in relation to the flow' of consumers’ income and, on 
the basis of such knowledge, the wisdom and courage 
to act. The task before us is to take human nature 
and the present structure of society’ very much as they 
are; and to modify the structure year after year so 
that human beings, with all their imperfections, will 
be enabled to create and to enjoy' better products and 
more of them.” 

The third book in the Foster and Catchings series, 
Business Without a Buyer, ends with these words : 
“Must the world continue to depend on chance ? We 
do not take that hopeless view ; we do not believe in 
the Economics of Despair. We are confident that we 
can propose a simple, feasible, and immediate way out 
of the Dilemma of Thrift — a way to save and thrive — a 
cure for business depressions — a means of enabling the 
people as a whole to gain greater and more durables 
satisfactions out of the marvelous machinery of modem 
business. That is the subject we purpose to discuss 
in our next book.” 

That book. The Road to Plenty, has just been 
published. It is the story of a journey from Boston 
to Chicago, in the course of which a Lawyer, a 
Professor, a Congressman, and a Salesman fall into 
discussion with a Business Man, who proposes a way 
cut of the Dilemma — a definite Plan for Prosperity. 
These men are persuaded to do something about it by 
the Little Gray Man — a Thorn in the Flesh — and by 
his Comrade of the Quest, an understanding W’oman. 

In competition for a prize of five thousand dollars, 
431 adverse criticism.s of Profits were received. The 
authors’ own criticism is The Road to Plenty. 
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SIR JOHN SIMON’S LATEST CLIMB-DOWN. 

By Sin 'I'ri B\H\i)rK S.vpRr, k.c.s.i., ll.n. 


I. 

The decision of Sir Jrihn Simon not to expel 
the members of the Prooincinl I.Lgishtttires from 
the Commission w lien recording some evidence 
(.'f a confidential character is <'ne <'n wliicli 
whether the Pnnial') j olitieiens, who have Ix-eu 
congratulating themselves cm their iriumph, 
may or may not lx- congratulated ;-iir John 
Siiueiii himself cannot be congrauilated. With 
a priggish regard h r first \ rinci[iles he appears 
to have rejected all adtice to the contrary given 
to him at Delhi by those who believed in his 
Commission, if not in him, and it has taken 
him nearly six months to discover his mistake ! ! 
oly ov,u reading of the situation is that more 
calculating minds have forced their decision 
on him in the hope and belief that it may 
make it easier to get committees aiipointed iii 
other hegislatures alscc. Whether these tactics 
will succeed everyv, lure, and if so, to what 
extent, remains to be seen. 

Speaking for the Liberal Party as a whole, 
I can sa\ with confidence that Sir John Simon’s 
decision will not incike the Las: impression on 
the Liberals, 'riiev never wanted these com- 
mittees, and their whole objection has been to 
the association of Indians with the work of 
the Commission in this subordinate manner. 
Tile well-recogni/.eil political ]). rties in India 
will have nothing to do with the Commission, 
whether the latter kim!I\- allows these subsidiary 
committees to stay in or gently asks them to 
walk out at certain stages of the proceedings. 


That is not our idea of ei]uai status, and if 
a.pvthing. Sir John .'simrm’s decision only 
serves to eini.ihasize the contrast between the 
status Of the Coinmissioii and that of the 
committees. 

An Lngiish friend of mine wrote to me 
tiom Lnglaiul a few days a, go that IMr. Harts- 
hcirn was reported to have said that he was 
not prepared to ask Sir John Simon to take 
tlutt step, if it would only be regarded in India 
as ail iiulieatioii that they v, eix- “on the run’’ 
and used by India merely as a further step in 
bar.gaining. This was, of course, Ix-fore Mr. 
Hartshorn made himself famous over the Tatas. 
Tile same- friend writes to me about another 
member of the Commission that he lays great 
stress on the view that he has formed that the 
provincial Councils represent the people to a 
lar greater extent than does the Central 
Legislature. This member of the Commission 
lias been trying to minimize the representative 
cb.aractcr of the Assembly party leaders. It is 
not diiflicnlt for an riutsider to understand from 
distance the tactics that are being followed. 
Those Provincial Le.gislatures whidi will co- 
operale with the Coiiimissiou will no doubt 
enjoy a truly representative character. Those 
others which will not, will be denied represen- 
tative character and as the Central Le.gislature 
does not, in the opinion of this worthy member 
of the Commission, represent the people, it 
may well be ignored. Readers of the articles 
wl.ich have recently af-peared in the Maiicheste e 
{liiardiau can well realize that this feeling is 
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not confined to this worthy niemhcr of thc 
Commissioii. Either it is held by others also 
or a deliberate attempt is being made to make 
it popular in English Parliamentary circles. 

As I have said more than once before, so 
long as these attempts of manceiivriiig for 
I’csitions continue, so long there will be an 
absolute distrust of the Commission and its 
supporters both in England and in India. 
What is wanted is a bold and coiira.geous 
t'Olicy on tlie part of the Government in 
England. ( )f thai there has been no evidence 
so far and there is not likely to be any in 
future. Tliis being the position there is 
absolutely no reason for us to alter or modify 
C'Ur attitude. Gn tlie contrary the contempt 
V. ith which the vote of the Assembly and the 
votes of so many Provincial Councils have been 
treated, the utter disregard which has been 
shown by the Governmerit in England to the 
opinion of old Indian political parties and the 
unscrupulous propaganda which has been carried 
on in certain sections of the press iji England 
and in India against them only point to one 
course, and that is that the vSimoii Commission 
iiiust be left by us even more severely alone 
th.an it has hitherto been. 

II. 

Dy Sir Chimcxcu SET.tLVAi), k.c.i.e. 

Sir ^luhammad Shafi says tliat after Sir 
John Simon’s latest announcement, all desir- 
ing the constitutional advance of India should 
heartily co-operate with the .Simon Commission. 
So little does Sir IMuhammad Shafi understand, 
so little does he represent the real present da> 
India, the India that matters — not the Indi:i 
that is visible on railway platforms and bunders 
to welcome and garland high officials, not the 
India that wants to bask in the sunshine of 
official favour and seeks jobs — but the India 
that has awakened and is vearning for freedom 
which she has set her heart on achieving bv 
the hell) and guidance of England, if England 
so wills, in all sincerity, tlie India which 
England and her statesmen liave woefully faileil 
to understand. It is an audacious travesty of 
facts to describe the recent announcement of 
the Simon Commission withdrawing the reserva- 
tion about in camera evidence as securing 
‘equality of status’. The withdrawal of a 
reservation which was wholly indefensible and 


the removal of a glaring defect in procedure 
cannot be magnified into a .great concession. 
Just consider what the reservation meant. 
The basic suggestion whereon a purely Parlia- 
mentary Commission had been advocated by 
its apologists is ib.at it is going to pass its 
Verdict on the \\orking of the Reforms and the 
illness of tile people of Iiulir. for a further 
advance and, therefore, those on whose acts a 
verdict is to be pronounced cannot be memlx.'rs 
of the Commission, and yet the committees re- 
presenting the Legislatures were to be excluded 
from hearing or cross-examining witnesses wlio 
were expected to .give damaging evidence 
against the fitness of India and its Legislature 
foi a further advance towards responsible 
government. It is amazing that a lawyer and 
a statesman of the eminence of .Sir John Simon 
should have taken month.s to discover the 
iniquity of the reservation. It was not until 
the force of circumstances proved too strong for 
him. even a committee of the Legislature of a 
province which had been represented to be 
tager to-co-operate with the Commission having 
revolted against it, that he had withdrawn from 
his untenable position. It is really astounding 
to say that this withdrawal of the reservation 
about in camera evidence brings about ‘equality 
of status’ ill the committee of the Central 
Legislature. Sir John Simon and his Com- 
mission cannot create or confer equality of 
status. Tliat can only be done by the authority 
that created the status of the Commission. 

The ]';osition remains entirely unchanged as 
far as the Liberal party and other parties 
liolding similar \iews on tin’s (juestion are 
concerned. Unless equality of status, authority 
and powers are created we cannot iiarticipate in 
tile work of the Commission. It should not be 
beyond the genius of British statesmanship to 
take a bold and courageous step which would 
bring about conditions wliich would make it 
po'^sible for politically-minded India to co- 
Ojicrate witli the Commission on honourable 
terms i,f perfect equality. I still hoiie that the 
lesponsihle authorities, both in India and 
J'.nglaiid, will grasp the realities of the situation 
and take effective measures to remove the 
1 .esent impasse. But time is of essence, delay 
w bound to stiffen the ojiiiosition. What might 
nave satisfied people a feiv niontlis ago will not 
satisfy them now and wliat might satisfy them 
today will not satisfy them a month hence. I 
Lope and trust that Lord Irwin, whose sincerity 
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and simplicity attract all who come in contact 
with him, will make it plain to the Cabinet 
at home what is essentially necessary to be done 
if India’s faith in the sincerity of England is 


tc restored. A bold and courageous policy is 
needed that will catch the imagination of the 
jeople, not pettifogging amendments of and 
tinkering with procedure. 


THE v^lMOX CO^IMlvSSIC^X AXD THE BUTLER COM- 
MITTEE : AX IXSIDIOUS MO\'E. 

By P.W'DiT Xkhrv, :Nr.L..\. 


A friendly gesture of sympathy from the 
ruling Princes is very welcome, but before I 
can fully appreciate it I must know what is 
the exact place they are trying to find for 
tliemselves in the India of the future. The 
creation of constitutional means for the adjust- 
ment of relations between the states and British 
India conveys to my mind the creation of two 
Indias, each independent of tb.e other, with 
some kind of machinery to avoid conflicts. It 
looks like two separate states having diplomatic 
relations with each other quite irrespective of 
the form of government prevailing in each. 
How is this going to fit in with British India 
enjoying at an\- time even Dominion status to 
say nothing of independence? The answer will 
probably be that independence is unthinkable 
and Dominion status a far cry. But unless I 
am right in thinking that the famous preamble 
to the Government of India Act pledging Great 
Britain to the ‘progressive realisation of res- 
ponsible government’ is a ‘mere scrap of paper’ 
not binding on future Parliaments, it will have 
to be considered that Dominion status is not 
merely a possiliility but a stage of development 
which Great Britain is in all honour bound 10 
help India to reach as soon as possible. If this 
is .so, the right policy for the Princes to adopt 
is to iirepare themselves to form an integral 
1 art of the India of tile future, taking steps at 
the same time to protect the special rights and 
prerogatives they claim. But the resolutions 
show that what they are clearly aiming at is 
to form themselves into entirely separate 
entities having nothing in common with each 
other or with British India. This is made 


(juite clear by the authoritative interpretation 
of the resolutions that ‘they are intended as a 
message to Britisli India, but there is nothing 
in tlie policy of the Princes which need be in 
any way antagonistic to rhe development of 
British India on its own lines’. I find it 
impossible to conceive the development of tlie 
Indian States on any lines other than those 
adopted for British India in any scheme intend- 
ed to give Dominion status to the latter even 
in the distant future. If this is not so, what 
i.s to be tb.e constitution and form of govern- 
ment of the Indian States when British India 
becomes a Dominion? Is it to be uniform in 
all the States, big and small ? Or is it to take 
as many forms as there are States ^ Are the 
States to treat jointly in tlie common interests 
oi all or individually each in its own interests 
with the Dominion of India? What is to deter- 
mine the relations of the States inter set Are 
they all to enter into treaties with each other 
:is well as with India as a Dominion? If not, 
on what basis will the proposed Union Court 
decide disputes arising between tlie States inter 
sc on the one hand and between the States and 
tb.e Dominion of India on the other? 

Brit.mx to Lc-ku over. 

The only possible answer to these questions 
i'- that no closer union between British India 
and the States is contemplated and that there 
arc to be no direct dealings between the States 
and British India or between the States inter sc. 
This, in other words, moans that British India 
is never to have Dominion status and Great 
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-So 

Britain i-. for over to coiiliiuio to be oVeilorSi 
liaviiiK tlie destinies of lioth in iier o\\ n hands. 

'i'h^ Princes niay I'l'idr theinselt'es in ha\ iii.c 
a i.oiicv of ilieir n\' ii and try to can'}' it nut 
The fact is that it is tlie |iuiic>’ nt the llriti^h 
Government wliicli eitlmr consciously or un- 
consciously they are adoptin;; as tlieir own. 
That policy is clearly furesliado'a eel by tlie 
apyiointnieiit of an Enquiry Gommittee tor the 
States, anel a Statutory Goniiiiissiou for iiritish 
India, eacli to coniluct its own inx estigatioiis 
on its ov n terms of reference independently oi 
tile ot'ier. Tile hrst fruit of that policy is 
tliat tlie Piinc.is liave been induced to say to 
the Britisli India, 'Go ahead (.■a your lines. \Ve 
liave nothing to dcj vrith c-ou and will proceed 
on our own.’ 

Ax Ix.siriors wleavE. 

rutting int'Self in the I'lace ei the Briiisl; 
Cabinet I v, or.ld argue it out something like 
this: ‘Lei us keep British India (.:ecup:ed with, 
controver.sy oi-er the Simon Goimnissii.in an-d 
meanwhile see that a permanent and impene- 
trable barrier is ereai-d between British Indie, 
and the States leaving both at our nie-rcy. Tlie 
Princes with no political insight and je-alous of 
their own prerogatives vvould be alarmed at 
the political activities of British India and 
welcome ant- proposal which, would aprie-ar t ' 
secure to tiie-m tlieir present rank, dignity and 
freedom in the internal affairs of their States 
under the jirotection of tim stioiig arm of 
Great Britain. The vexed question whether 
the States are constitutiomdlv in alliance with 
the British Croivii or tlie Gaweninieut ot Indi.i 
will be automatically solved by tlie Princes ac- 
cepting the projiosals and recommendations of 
the Butler Gommittee t\hich. will form a fresli 
basis of future relation between them and Great 
Britain. It is not expected that ih.e- recom- 
mendations rif the .Simon Gonimission will go 
any higher near the grant ui Doniiiiion status 
to British India, hut the deiiiaiid for it is so 
insistent that it is wise to have an efi'ective 
weai'oii re-ady at hand to kill it. This weaj'ou 
',\ill be the so-called sovereign rights of the 
Princes and the treaty obligations of Great 
Britain under the new arrangements brought 
about by the .Stales Enquiry Gommittee making 
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kind of re-'poiisihU- giAvrunicUt 

Tile policy I I’.a\x (Esei'ibeil imi\- ~^-m to he 
useful for the time heiiie, I'Ui is in ilm long 
inn hound to leave i'll the p.u'tics concerned 
much worse off than tliet' are at present. In 
tuct. it v'aii only form ihe starting point of a 
iieW and more seiioiis ci.nllicl than anvthiiig 
tiiat Ve ha\e yet seen. 

line siatesiuaiislup would s.ciii luiiiiistak- 
abhe to [KiMit to a coni's, v.liich would enable 
the fiiur essential parti, s iLfcrred to above to 
make common cause and \\ ork togctlier. So 
fai as tile Princes are concei'iied it is lU’t oiiU 
line statesmanship hnt in their best interest 
to take their own people and the jicoplc ot 
British Imha into their confidence and through 
them to seclue their spec d rights ami j'ru ilegcs 
which will fUlierwise nwer he safe; most 
ccitainiy not q the jieople come into their own 
in s].ite of the Princes. 
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CRITICAL LXAMINATK )X 


THI- SIR LESLII-: SCOTT SCHEME: A CREnCAL 
EXAMIXATIOX. 

By Ax "IaDIAx Stvi';- Mixistf.r.’' 


'J'l'c 1 iiii, on May, luj^' 

I'r.v yr^iiurcd Fy ilic cn'iiiciu 

Ciiuiisc! w !!<)-'.• iiar.ie is u'i\cn in tlic lii^adiiiy 
ci t!ii> articli-'. It ib ai; adniitt<_d fact tluii lha 
cxF'.tar-Ci; id the Indian .'^tatO' on tiiL- Indian 
Contii’aiit ■jirL-’C'Ut prubk-nib hicli liavc n.' 

] aralld an,\’\di(.rc in tile world. It i's also 
title tl'.at d^sj.ite ro'-al ] ir, loFiniations, th.- 
Indian States iiave just causes for conii-laint 
and for fear ;■< re.crarcls tlieir future i'ositioii. 

The eiiiiiieiU Counsel has, tiierefore, framed 
the scheme, to ouote liis own \vi..rus “with a 
'dew to satisfyiiis' the fol’ijiviny reio.iir nieiits — 

(a I lifr'eativeiy iirotectiiicf tlie States 'n tlm 
elljc.; lllelU of their id.yllts, nolitical 
.111(1 ecoiK niic, to wlii.li th.ey er.- 
reali,\' eiititledi , thus facilitatinsi' then.' 
eli'ort.s to develu]) l!l.-ir resources 
and to adcaiice the cause of yoodi 
ami helleficellt ceWernniellt. 

111. Profidins' for joint ci.nsultatiesn with. 
Ihdtish India in niatlers of coinmoii 
concern, with a view to coimiR'ii 
action under condition.s of recioro- 
cit\-, with Britisli India, in the 
interests of India as a whole and of 
tile lini]iire 

(ri rrotidins’ for the exereise, uiuler 
ettecti\e safeynanls such as are 
siiecitied in 5 h') and j/f) below eC 
Certain nltiniate powers of interven- 
tion in the e\ent of Kross I'lis- 
, government or fl .p-rant injustice.” 

'Fhe e\dls to he remedied are ■ — 

(i' Interference in internal affairs; 

(j) I'liifediip of the iliidsdictioii in indus- 
trial, coniniercial and fiscal matters 
unmindful ot I'olitical I'ountlarics , 
and 

(,t) decision of disputes hy the party 
interested (I'fr,, the paramount 
1 lower). 

Tliese are a.cpravated hy (i) secrecy, (A the 
Weaker jiarti- haviiip no share in the taking- of 
decisions and (;p there being no room for 


le.pali'' testine decisions of itie paramount 
power, at least, in matters jlTecting judicial 
r'glits. 

The uiaiii point to be borne in mine in 
sug.gesling remedies is tlia: in theory at any 
rale the paramount po'.ier and its subordinate 
allies, a position peculiar to India, are not 
hound I y ties of federatii'ii hut by written 
documents. The present condition is that the 
jiaraniount power is the British Crown, as cons- 
lituted by ia'.'. . It has for certain purposes 
deleg.-ited its po'iei's to tile Governor-Geucral 
in India, the I'icei'oy liaving no statutory 
recognition. A furtlier coinplicatioii arises 
i"om the fact tliat the same functionary has to 
c.'ercise cerlaiii -po-wers in British India, with, 
which the smaller portion, the t^tutes 

India, is inler'Ai.'Ven. 

“Tile Schein. euiUempLites the creation of 
three Hew hod.ies, the Mcei'oy in Indian States’ 
t.ouncil, the I'nion Council pihat is the Indiatt 
States’ Council tiiul the Governor-Ge-iierars 
C'.'uncil sitting together to settle matters of 
comition-coiicvni I and the I'nion Supreme 
Cotirt ; it also contemplates the eulargeineut of 
ilie powers of the in'eseiit Chainher of Princes: 
aiul an i!i;[irn\'enient of the < irgani/.ation and 
tile functions of the Political Department.” 

As far as the relations between the British 
' hwernmeiit, at present represented by the 
Cwwernmenl i.f India, and the Indiatt States are 
Cl ncenied, the system, owing to there being 
relations between a stronger and a weaker 
isn’t V, has become faulty ui its workiu.g. It 
h.id its origin in diplomatic relations, of 
which there are ample proofs in the treaties 
tl'emselves (eg., exchange of Ministers at the 
lespective ceutrlsi hut it has given j'lace to the 
relations between a suzerain, o'- eweti a 
so\erci.gn. State, ;nid, a stibordinate one. In 
order to remove the defects in the agenc_\’ 
w hich works the system, the Scheme proposes 
to limit the actix ities of the Political ( (fficers : — 

(dl hy clearly defining; occasions of their 
interference, which too will be 
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worked under nut the Viceroy hut 
a Council as a cunse.jneiice ot 
which the records ol the d^-fartnienl 
too will be under that body; and 
(bl by issuing a iiew IManual of Instruc- 
tions to them. 

It is evident that the oroptssals are boldly 
conceived, but do they not go farther than m 
compatible v.ith the acknowledge;! sirpreinacy 
of the llriUbh Crown over the rrinces? How 
far tile provision, ’‘the existing rec'irds e>f the 
Political Tlepartiuent 'tip p,j transferred to the 
record ofhee to the Indian States Council, cr 
Us Officers, and will be available to the 
scrutint’ of the Prince or State concerned, 
when a question arises aSTectiug him’’ is practic- 
ahle, is doubtful. Not ev_;i in judicial 
Courts ail the records of a party are available 
to the other. It is difficult to understand the 
significance of the portion italicized by the 
present writer in the iiuotation. There is us:- 
of much loose pliraseology and if one may say 
so, confusion of thought. 

It is not the Political Officers, sometimes 
not even the Governnient of India, but the 
Pritish Cabinet, or its representative and 
mouth-piece, tile Secretary of State bar India, 
■who lias affected the main currents of the i>olicy 
governing the relations between the British 
Governnient and the Indian States. 

The individual Political ( Mficers generally 
have been men of intensely Ivuiiiaii nature, 
large-hearted, broad-minded and desirous ot 
both Serving their masters and helping the 
people placed under their charge. Sometimes 
having regard to tlieir i ositiuii as re-preseiita- 
tii'C'S of the stronger power and unable to bear 
acts of injustice they may have exposed them- 
selves to the charge of high-handedness. But 
manv a prince and peasant still and now, 
remembers with gratitude the memory of a 
Political ( tffie'er who ministered to his comforts 
during his minority and promoted his welfare 
and dispensed e\'en-liaiide-d jnstice or e-nfoive-el 
justice in hard cases. 

Reniembering that union is strength, Sir 
Leslie proposes to ha\e a Stales Council, in 
which the representative Indian Princes will 
he in a strong minority. The Viceroy, who is 
the counter-iiart of the Grivenior-Gcneral of 
India, which at present mdudes the Indian 
States, will be the head of tlie States Council. 

There being no federation among the Indian 
btate.s the constitntion of this Council cannot 


but be defective. Tile three Indian Princes 
Members cannot be representatives of their 
order, ailhough tliey may be representati\-e 
IMembel's, evell if tiles be elected by a loosely- 
knit Iiody like tile Priiiees Chamber. IMuch 
Uss can their Ministers he so. The only 
I'.enefit this Council may promote would be 
that a nrattei' will rec,.i\-e tl’.e consideration of 
this Council also. U d.oe- not appear that it 
will lia\e any plenipowntiar\' authority. It 
i.ili lie a tilth wheel to the coa.ch. Apart from 
that the two foreign Members with tne know- 
!(-dge of diplomatic affairs will not fail to !)>; 
a \ery costly affair. Besides it is not clear 

wlicther tliey will do tlie routine work which 
is done by the P'alitical Secretary, and if mit 
wiiar work five out of tlie seveu Members will 
ordinarily do. In fact it appears that these 
live appointments will be, more or less liigliU' 
paid sinecures, like the Secretary of State for 
India’s Council in Lnglaiul. The very safe- 
.guards proposed by Sir Le-.Iie, one of which 
is reminiscent of the middle ages, show the 

liille Usefulness of tills Council. 

In one rlace Sir Leslie pru\-ides for an 

tinjust exercise of its powers i.iy this Council 
by an appeal to tlie Supreme Court which he 
proposes to establish. Xow it is not clear 
w hetlier he would transfer the powers of the 
'.'iceroy to this Council. If so will tlie powers 
(T the Secretary of State at present exercised 
by liiin be excluded, l.iecause ail appeal against 
the decision of the Supreme Court would 

under this Scheme, lie to the Privy Council.? 

The next ]irovision of giving the moral 
authority to the decisions of tlie Council bv 
enlarging tlie functions of the Chamber of 
Princes leads to tlie conclusion that the powers 
now c:\crcised by the Viceroy and Govenior- 
( .-eiieral as an Agent of the Secretary of State, 
are to i>e- transferred to tins Council, as far as, 
:\t any rate, iiiterwiition by the paramount 
I'i'wer “in the event of gross mis, government 
Ol [lagiamt injustice in aiw State” arc con- 
ceincd. 1 mess the i hhce of the Secretary of 
.''late for India is to he abolished, which is no- 
V.heie c.\|iressly pro\i(L.l feu" in this Scheme, 
the jioint seems to be ambigtious. It is, how- 
c\ei. Sir Leslie’s reniedv to protect the 
mitonoiny of the Indian States. 

I here are two ent'cisms against the object. 
Since it will have to ha\e some statutorv recog- 
nition, e' en by 'vay of an order in Council 
fiom the British Crown, it will make the 
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relations between the two parties administra- 
tive and not political, or deplomatic, as at 
present [para. 5 {b) (h)]. When the Chamber 
of Princes was being constituted an Irnlian 
I'riiice made a protest against its Ireing incor- 
porated ill the constitution, as was perhapis 
intended to be done, and there is reason to 
believe that it had its effect. The other objec- 
tion is that it places almost autocratic piower.s 
ill the hands of the Viceroy [paragrapli {ci] 
subject to disallowance by the Ciiion Supreme 
Court [jiaragraph 5 (b) (ir)J. 

There are also two objections to its com- 
position, viz. : — 

(i) it will not have sufficient work; 

(2j its cost will be heavy. 

Arising out of the last objection, the question 
as to who will bear it has to be considered. 

If the two objections mentioned in the last 
but one paragraph are sustained this council, 
w'ould be redundant. All the function.s 
assigned to it could be discharged by the 
Standing Committee of tlie Princes Chamber 
with some additions to its personnel and 
functions. 

The L'nion Council (para.graidi 6) is pro- 
posed to safeguarel the evil No. 3 mentioned 
in the opening paragraph of this note. This 
work can also be entrusted to the Princes 
Chamber, as will be jiresently shown, specially 
as the safeguards proposed 6fh)(i) to (iv) ate 
unworkable. 

To enter into details : — 

6 <b)(i) and (h). — Althou.gh at present the 
Goveriior-Gcneral’s Council is not responsible 
to the electorates the tendency is in that 
direction. Neither the present Council nor the 
future Council will tolerate anv hindrance to 
its powers in matters over which it has control 
on account of .geographical or political con- 
siderations. 

0(6 )(/;/). — The \dceroy in face of the grow- 
ing democracy all over the world will not be 
aide to use his I'ower of certification, even if 
it is retained, on behalf of the Indian States 
which form but a smaller portion of the Indian 
P'Opulation, to the detriment of the interests of 
the lar.ger portion. 

6 {b){iv '^. — The other remedy suggested in 
in this section is unworkable as an every day 
proposition. The resort to court must be cum- 
brous. iMr. S. Srimvas Ayangar in his 
Swarajya Constitution which is likely to appeal 


to the majority in British India, if not also to 
the subjects of the Indian States, and which 
if considerations of th.e political boundaries, i.e., 
lights of so\-ereignties, are not to stand in the 
way, is a most equitable solution, has suggested 
two remedies for the removal of the grievance 
No. discussed in a preceding paragraph. He 
suggests (1) to give the same franchise for the 
Ic.gislature in British India to the Indian States 
sulnects as to British Indian subjects and (2I to 
ailmit on certain conditions such Indian States 
as desire it to the status of autonomous pro- 
vinces of British India. The latter will also 
remedy the evil No. i e-nnmerated in the open- 
ing paragraph of this Note. 

Aiictlicr remedy which, while not inconsis- 
tent with the sovereignty of any of the piarties, 
will give fair play to all is as follows 

The machinery proposed by the ^lontford 
Scheme, viz., joint deliberation between the re- 
presentatives of the Chamber of Princes and 
the Council of State for discussion of subjects 
of common interest lie Iwought into force. In 
no case shall the number of members represent- 
ing the Indian States for the joint deliberation 
be greater than the number of members of the 
Council of State but the number may be equal, 
idle Governor-General in Council shall certify 
tli.c- decision of tlie joint liody in case of opposi- 
tion of the lower Chamber. The subject shall 
be scheduled and shall neither lie added to nor 
deducted from, without the consent of the lower 
C'lamber. Such subjects are : — 

(il Customs; 

(2) Currency, 

(3 1 State Bank, 

(.1) Taxation cons'sting of : — 

{a) salt, 

(6; revenues from the posts and tcle- 
.graphs ; 

(c) opium, etc. 

The devising of the Indian States Council 
and tlio l'nion Council, being Ixith partlv im- 
practicable and frauglit with danger to treaty 
rights tlie only device is to strengthen the 
Chamber. All what is said in paragraph S is 
acceptable. 

In i>laces of the Indian States Council 
(paragraph .p the Standin.g Committee of the 
Chamber should function. It may have as 
pernianeiit adtisers two English IMcmbcrs as 
suggested in paragraiih 4, or such advisers may 
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be called from time to time. Its functions will 
be tile same as in 5 liO to I e itli modification^ 
due to the cluiiice in its conii -e sition, t c , 
among safeguards, sliiildi may have to be 
omitted. 

The Sitiireiiie C<jurt iiresui. poses the exist- 
ance of coii'titiieiit States eijual in status. The 
tianstereiice to it, as is proposed, of tlie power 
of deciding disputes between the ’paramount 
P'( wer c.iidt other States, then providing for an 
appeal to the pri\'_\- Council does away with tlie- 
functions of p.-araiiioiintcy altcgetlier. But this 
does not raise the status of tlie Indian States 
because it brings them witliin the administra- 
tive fold of the British. Empire and breaks as- 
under the diiploTiiatic ties binding them. 'I'he 
analogy of the Hague Tribunal deies not apply 
because its functions are of a limited nature ami 
the States which are entitled to seek its advice 
or judgment, being liolitically indeiiendont, do 
not run the laiiger of being enrolled in tlie 
administrative system of a paramount power. 

Besides this there are no less tlian two otlie' 
objections as regards its constitution and 
V orking. ( )iie is that it will not have sutbcieiil 
work and the second is that it will Vic- a costl>' 
affair and like that of tlie exiieiise-s of tlie 
.States Council, the question arises as to who 
will pay for it. 

While the Sclienie adumbrated by Sir 
Leslie woukl cover the three occasions, t/:., 
(i) IMinority, (a) Disputed or Iiulirect Succession 
and (fo misrule or abuses, on wliich the 
paramount power claims to interfere and settle 
the affairs in the Indian States, the (lUestioii 
of the trial of an Indian Ruler has been left 
alone. It being a complicated iiuestion deserves 
a special treatment. The scheme exempts tile 
i)ersou ot an Indian Ruler from the jurisdiction 
of the proposed I’liion Supreme Court. The 
Iloutford Report suggested a tribunal of five 
judges, of wliich two shall be Indian Princes to 
hold such a trial. In Euroj e too tlie question 
(d the trial of a Ruler for national or even 
] ersonal crimes lias not been s-ttled. In a 
recent case an Indian i’riiice denied the 
possession of any siieh right b\ anvbodv eithe-r 
under the inteniatioiial Law or any treaty. 
History affords cases in which a nation has 
tried and punished its ruler, both in the liast 
and the West. Failing adiudication r)f his guilt 
1)-.- other means, a trial b\' his p,ers in the- case 
of an Indian Prince seems to be a proper solu- 
tion. But if possible the sanctity of bis person 


should be maintaiiied. 'I'lieix should !>.. no trial 
but a ConiniUtee of im. L-'llgalu.)!!. The safe- 
guard in 5 U'l ' I ' i-' not '-niTicieiit --ince in 5 ui 
the \’iceroy se^m-' to 'ia\^ b^e.l llivesleil with 
po\\ers not po>v^-,s^d l,y all;.' iiidu idual seiw ant 
in any ci\ilised couiuri , 

Sir Desl'e .kco'P.’-- alUiW Fcllellle )\erli:oks ihe' 
fact tliat 'a.Iiile tlominion -mi'LW li,i- he. 11 delliiite 
ly promised to Piiti-'h imlia, the --tatne of the 

Indian Plate: ''Uch of tlimi as are entitled t'.> 

't — is based em treatie's aiul i' higher than th it 
c.f tile Uomiiiiniis Tile latter are ill iiuli\'i<h'al 
trco-y ivlatioiis and besond gertaiii conmu.iii 
elements there l.s no a.i’it '0\ ereigllt;,'. I'ntil 
one is created liy means of a son of fed>.ratioii, 
tile xlleaus suggested, tor tile d’sCUSsion allel 
eLcibioii of subjCcts af! .e'tiiig eomnioii interests 
cannot be effectiie. 

I'.itiler the British bnweriliiieiU does iir does 
not desire to raise Britisli India to the status 
01 a 'lomnnoii. In the absence of a.iy declared 
police to tlie contrary it must be bebeted that 
British India will be giieii the status of a self- 
.s.'overning British Dominion by gradnial stages. 
It would licit be compatible ith ihat status to 
ci'eate another half, antagonistic to it The 
sitnatic^ii is simply uiithinkank 

I )ne po.ssible means of ewolvnig the Imlian 
States on sound lines would be to e:labhsh witii 
mem relations as thcoe of iuandator\ powers 
under tile League of XatioUs I'hese relation.s 
max' b.e establi.slied bet", eell British India aiul 
Pt.ites (.r eve-n the llritisli ' lovenniieiit direct and 
tile latter. 

1 he tollowing other remedies are suggested 
*'1 generally l.ietier the coiuliticai ot the India. 1 
."■tates to such an extent as to i liable them to 
Icargain cjr iiegijliate for a federation, cji' an 
Lnperi'.d Lustcaiis, or other 1 iiions, cgi terms of 
equality : — 

(i k lassifcalion of Mates he made and 
tieatiiieiit accorded to them 1)\' tlie’ ] juraiminiit 
power m ace'oi dance with tlie treaties and 
tra'liliijiis of the foniKr. 

(n Matiis ol .states, wliich aie ei|nal in area 
m rexeiiuc to many a State bigger in status, be 
enhanced in acec,nlaiice with the extent and 
leXellUe of Us territolies 

( u For iinrposLs c.f iiiipnn'emeiit in matters 
.elinjiii-trative, judicial, rise'll, etc , smallei' 
Mates sli.aild s'.^k .imhalioii to larger States. 

(p 1 he Chanilier of Princes he authorised 
tij ajipoiiit Bijai'ds of Conciliation to settle dis- 
lintes among States, or between a Ruler and 
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his subjects on the proposal, in the latter case, 
of any member that the Cltamber should take 
cognisance of the disagreement. 

(5) In the case of a dispute between the 
Ijaramount power and an Indian State, on the 
motion of the latter, it may be referred to a 
Board of Conciliation ap])ointed by the Chamber, 
and if it fails to settle matters, it may be referred 
to an Union Supreme Court for decision. The 


expenses shall be borne by the losing party or 
they may be shared as the tribunal may decide. 

The Scheme, as outlined in the preceding 
pages, will, it is hoped, while preserving the 
deplomatic relations between the Paramount 
Power do away with the many evils which have 
crept in owing to the diplomatic relations 
having to be conducted between a strong and 
a weak party. 


THE BARDOIJ SATYAGRAHA STRE'GGLE. 
By Mfssrs. H. X. Kcnzru, m.l.-a. .axd S. G. 


Pandit Hirday Xath Ktinzru, H.L.A., and 
IMr. S. G. Vaze, who were deputed by the 
Servants of India Society to enquire into, and 
report on. the situation at Bardoli, co-opted 
Hr. A. V. Thakkar, another member of the 
Society, to assist them in their task. They 
have issued the following report : — 

The last settlement of the Bardoli Taluka of 
the Surat District, which was made in iSgo 
came under revision recently in the usual course 
of things. The Assistant Settlement Officer, to 
the regret of the Settlement Commissioner, 
“almost exclusively confined his consideration 
to the gross value of the produce” and recom- 
mended an enhancement of the Government 
demand by 30.59 per cent. The Assistant 
Settlement Officer’s method was open to the 
criticism that he had not taken into account the 
lise in the cost of cultivation, which might have 
neutralised the rise in the gross value of the 
produce. Anticipating this criticism, the Settle- 
ment Commissioner observed in his Report : 
“The whole of his conclusions could be rushed 
and overthrown in a moment without there 
being in his report a single word of reply by 
any one who alleges that the cost of production 
has increased more than the price of the produce. 
Perhaps now when this is realised it will be 
seen how exceedingly important it is to base 
one’s settlement iiroposals ‘on rentals’ and not 
on gross produce and prices. Rentals, of 
course, do take into strict account every item 
of cost of production as well as value of produce. 


No man can possibly pay a single anna of 
increased rent until he liad definitely ascertained 
that the value of the produce at the end of the 
Near is likely to ‘exceed the cost of the prodvtc- 
tion’ by one anna more than it did previously.” 
Treating rental values as his “one true guide” 
he made proposals which would hare raised the 
existing assessment by about 29 per cent and in 
view of “the great difficulty of determining 
assessment for a period of tliirty years ahead,” 
which he remarked was “as Government are 
well aware a task beyond human power,” 
recommended that the revised assessment should 
be sanctioned “for not more than fifteen years.” 
“I think it is irapossi’ole and also most unfair,” 
he wrote, “to sanction rates for so long a period 
as thirty rears.” 

.-\Grr.\Tiox Ag-Vix.st Xerv A.ssEs.sr[EXT. 

These proposals gave rise to great dissatis- 
faction and the representatives of the Surat 
District in the Bombay Legislative Council, rvho 
took strong exception to the validity of the 
grounds on rvhich the proposals rvere based, 
took the lead in carrying on a sustained 
agitation against them. iMemorials against the 
proposed enhancement rvere sent to Government 
by a large number of villages. Government, 
rvhile not meeting the objections raised against 
the procedure adopted in revising the assess- 
ment, and approving the principle follorved by 
the Settlement Commissioner of basing the 
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assessment on rental values modified the 
proposals submitted to them and reduced the 
enhancements to about 22 per cent. This 
reduction, however, did not allay dissatisfaction 
and on the 6th February last ^Ir. Vallabhai 
Patel addressed Government on behalf of the 
peasants of Bardoli, a letter challenging the 
principle on which the Settlement Commissioner 
had proceeded and asking either that the old 
assessment should be continued or that an 
impartial tribunal should be appointed to make 
a fresh inquiry. He informed Government that 
if neither of these courses was adopted he would 
be compelled, in response to the wishes of the 
peasants of the Bardoli taluka, to lead the 
agitation against the payment of the new assess- 
ment, which had already spread to 70 villages. 
Government declined to suspend or reconsider 
the settlement or to make any further con- 
cessions, but subsequently issued orders which 
had the effect of lowering the increase in the 
assessment to about 20 per cent. In conse- 
quence of the refusal of Government to examine 
the larger issues involved in the revision of the 
settlement, a campaign against the payment of 
the enhanced assessment was started on the 12th 
February. The campaign is being carried on 
vigorously, the coercive methods adopted by 
Government to realise the assessm.ent have 
proved a failure and the spirit of resistance 
among the people appears to be gaining in 
strength. 

To understand the merits of the controversy 
regarding the resettlement of the Bardoli taluka, 
it is necessary to consider ' four questions. As 
the enhancement is based on rents which land- 
owners demand from their tenants it is of the 
utmost importance to determine whether the 
table relating to the rents paid by the tenants 
has been prepared with due care so as to exhibit 
economic rents only. If it is found to be 
seriously defective, all conclusions drawn from 
it must be re.garded as being valueless. Again, 
it seems reasonable that before competitive rents 
are accepted as the foundation of the settlement 
policy, it should be determined what proportion 
of the cultivated area is in the hands of tenants 
paying cash rents. The third question w’hich 
demands consideration is whether abnormal 
periods have been excluded in enquiring into the 
course followed by rents during the currency 
of the old settlement. Eastly, we have to 
consider to what extent the Land Revenue 
Code and the Settlement IManual justify almost 


exclusive reliance on rental values for the 
purix)se of determining new assessment rates. 

The SETTI.EMEXT Officer’s Duty. 

In order to obtain reliable figures regarding 
cash rents the Settlement Officer is required bj" 
the Settlement Manual “to make careful local 
enquiries — village by village and group by 
group.’’ It is further his duty to exclude 
abnormal rents, c.g., rents paid by mortgagor- 
tenants, as they are not genuine rents but 
“repayments of capital and interest,” and to 
enquire whether the recorded rents are paid m 
full and with regularity. We went personal- 
1\’ to many places in the taluka and our 
investigation covered more than a dozen 
villages. The Assistant Settlement Officer had 
passed through many of them, but we were 
informed in answer to our questions that in 
none of the plaees visited by us had any 
enquiries been made from the people eoneerned. 
They did not even know the exact puriiose of 
his visit. Nor, so far as we could ascertain, 
was the local knowledge of the talatis availed 
of. Our enquiries have led us to the conclu- 
sion that the figures relating to cash rents and 
the area cultivated by tenants were prepared 
l)y the talatis and accepted without any scrutiny 
by the Assistant Settlement Officer. We actual- 
ly saw the calculations made in some of the 
villages for the Assistant Settlement Officer and 
found that the figures entered in his tabular 
statement were the totals of the figures prepared 
by the talatis for the 3'ears 191S-19 to 1924-25 
which included uneconomic rents. We have 
good reason to believe in the case of villages 
alx)Ut which we made enquiries, that the talatis 
did not exclude either mortgage transactions, 
or rents which they knew were not realised in 
full, or nominal sales acconqianied by verbal 
agreements that the vendor would recover 
possession of the land on repayment of the 
price received by him for it. 

No allowance was made for high rents 
charged in consequence of improvements made 
at the expense of the land-owner. They com- 
piled figures relating to the area cultivated b3' 
tenants without concerning themselve.s with the 
nature of the transaction between the landowner 
and the tenant. We have ourselves seen 
tenanev' pattas in which the rent agreed to did 
not merely represent interest on the loan 
advanced to the tenant, but also included the 
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assessment and the local fund cess. In genuine 
leases rents were much lower. Generally 
speaking wherever rents were very high, it was 
discovered that the tenants were really paying 
interest on the money borrowed by them. We 
are aware that the Assistant Settlement Officer 
states ill his report that the figures had been 
checked, but the utter absence of scrutiny in 
the cases which we investigated disposes us to 
believe that the checks to which the Assistant 
Settlement Officer refers, were perfunctorily 
applied. We find ourselves unable in these cir- 
cumstances to attach much value to the table 
relating to rental values, appended to the report 
of the Assistant Settlement Officer, and are of 
opinion that no reliable conclusions can be 
based on them. 

Basis for Settlement. 

The Settlement Manual lays down that the 
Settlement Officer should alwai’s bear in mind 
that rents ‘‘cannot be used as the basis for 
definite conclusions as regards the general 
incidence of the assessments in a village or 
group, unless they exist in considerable volume 
and unless their reliability has been carefully 
tested.” We shall now consider the extent of 
the area to which they relate. We have from 
para. 49 of the Assistant Settlement Officer’s 
report that of the cultivated area about 97,500 
acres are in the hands of the agriculturists and 
about 24,000 acres in the hands of non- 
agriculturists. Assuming that the whole of 
the latter area is tenanted and that a portion 
of the land owned b}- the agriculturists was 
leased to tenants it would appear prima facie 
that the tenanted area was from 25 to 30 per 
cent, of the cultivated area. But we have been 
warned by the Director of Information that the 
old distinction between agriculturists and noil- 
agriculturists is ‘‘quite unsound and meaning- 
less” and that the figure relating to land held 
by nou-agriculturists, although based on local 
enquiries, ‘‘has no value as an indication to 
the proportion of land tenanted.” The Assis- 
tant Settlement Officer himself, however, says 
in para. 51 of his report that ‘‘more than 
two-thirds of the land is in the hands of those 
who cultivate it.” He further saj'S with 
reference to the Bardoli Taluka proper and the 
Valid Mahal of the taluka respectively, ‘‘there 
are 3,958 and 1,976 holdings of from 6 to 25 
acres, and these chiefly represent the great 


liody of cultivators. The holdings below 6 
acres number 7,463 and 2,916 and this class 
consists of agriculturists who besides cultivating 
their own land also cultivate as tenants, the 
lands belonging to others.” In the absence of 
more detailed enquiries the conclusions of the 
Assistant Settlement Officer, who is described 
ill the communique of the Director of Informa- 
tion as ‘‘a capable and experienced Indian 
official” and as having ‘‘carefully and fully 
given all the usual and available facts in his 
report and appendices” that about 30 per cent. 

( f the cultivated area is tenanted may at least 
provisionally be accepted as correct. Of this 
30 per cent, area for which rents are paid in 
kind will form no small proportion. We shall 
assume that it is less than the cash-rental area 
and that it is not more than 10 per cent. The 
cash-rented area may, therefore, be taken to be 
■in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. 

The Director of Information lays stress on 
the Hall system and seems to argue that the 
land for the cultivation of which Halis are 
employed should be regarded as tenanted. It is 
not easy to take this argument seriously. 
Cultivation by regularly employed servants and 
hired labour is not unknoun in other parts of 
India, but we do not know if such cultivation 
is regarded anywhere as tantamount to the 
letting of land. Besides, the man who employs 
Halis continues to bear solely the economic 
responsibilities connected with his holding. 
He does not shift them to the shoulders of 
another person as happens when the land is 
leased to a tenant. 

The Economic Situation’. 

The Director of Information has informed 
us that in order to have direct evidence with 
regard to the proportion of tenanted land ‘‘a 
good block in V’alod has been tested, and we 
find that the tenanted area is 55.2 per cent.” 
We understand that enquiries were made in 
II or 12 villages out of the 44 villages in the 
Valod Mahal. The Valod iMahal has a large 
Kaliparaj (Raniparaj) population. The Kali- 
paraj Section is to a large extent in the grip 
of moneylenders and perhaps no small propor- 
tion of it is in a state of serfdom. We gathered 
from the information received by us that among 
the villages tested by Government there are 
many which in point of population’ are 
dominated by Kaliparaj cultivators. The pro- 
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portion r.f 55.:: ]ier cent, referred to above is, 
tlrercfore, nut likely to apply to the whole 
Mahal. E'en pe-rsons well disposed towards 
Gowninient did not think that the proportion 
rvould not be higher than 40 per cent, in the 
whole IMahal. To he on the safe side, however. 
We shall assume it to he 45 per cent. According: 
to the tigares given in para. 49 of the Assistant 
Settlement Officer’s report and referred to 
above, in 1025-^4 out of the cultivated area of 
about 1,21,000 acres Valnd Pete accounted 
for about 44,000 acres or 37 per cent, of the 
total area. The proportion of 45 per cent, for 
A'alod would therefore mean that the tenanted 
area in Valod u as about 17 per cent, of the 
cultivated area in the whole of the Bardoli 
Taluka. 

v^'Oent CoyuiTioxs. 

The social conditions in the Bardoli Taluka 
proper are believed on all hands to be substan- 
nally different from those i»revaiHng in the 
Valod Mahal, and the tenanted area is believed 
to be appreciably less. Ve shall probably not 
be guilty of any understatement if we say that 
the tenanted area in the whole Taluka nia}- be- 
taken to be about 30 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, and this proportion a.gain includes lands 
for which rent is paid in kind. The direct 
enquiries made by Government, therefore, 
appear to confirm the Assistant Settlement 
( Ifficer’s conclusions. It must however l)e 
borne in mind that uneconomic rents are 
believed to be the rule in Kaliparaj areas. As 
such rents should not be taken into account, 
tl:e rents in Valod IMahal, where mostly 
Kaliparaj tenants are found, should not be 
relied upon in determining the relation between 
the assessment and economic rents. 

It will be interesting to draw attention to 
the remarks made in tliis connection by 
Mr. Eernandez, who re\ised the settlement of 
the Bardoli Taluka in 1S95. “I find,” he said, 

“that in Bardoli 94 per cent, of 

the occupants and owners cultivate themselves.” 
The fi.gures given by him in Appendi.x i to his 
report .show that only 3 per cent, of the Govern- 
ment and Inam numbers were cultivated bv 
tenants, citlier in partnership with the occupants 
or on the money rent or .grain rent system. In 
view of this even a proportion of .30 per cent, 
as the land cultivated by tenants appears sur- 
prisingly large to-day. 


C.tMi Rk.nt.s. 

The Assistant Seltleiiient * >lficer collecteti 
fi.gures of Cash rents for about 43,000 acres. 
This led the Settlement Cummi'isit>ner to remark 
that they related to about one-third of the total 
area, and that if the produce rent area was taken 
into account, about half the area in the Bardoli 
Taluka would be femnd to be in the hands of 
tenants. It was pointed out that as these 
figures related t<) a period of 7 years, the 
a\erage for one year would be found to be only 
about 0,000 acres, or only about 5 per cent, of 
the cultivated area. The Director of Informa- 
tion, however, sa>s ‘‘But .ill the leases were 
by no means for seven years ; :nany were for 
cue year only,” and adds that the “cash-rented 
area as tabulated by INIr. Jayakar (Assistant 
Settlement ( Iflicer) was about half to one-third 
of 42,023 acres.” As stated above, so far as 
we have been able to enquire, the talatis in 
1 reparing the figures for the rented area for the 
period iqiS-io to 1924-25 added up the figures 
for each year. Even if all the leases were 
annual, the average annual cash-rented area for 
'vhich figures have been tabulated would still 
appear to be only a little more than 0,000 acres, 
or 5 per cent, of the cultivated area in 1923-24. 
The period of the lease does not seem to affect 
the calculation in the least. As we have already 
arrived at an independent estimate of the total 
cash-rented area, the explanation offered by the 
Director of Information, even if correct, does 
not vitiate our conclusion. But it is in any case 
clear that rental values were olhained for only 
a small part of the cultie-ated area and thar 
oven these were not scrutinized. 

Rents for Ab.xukmvi, Periods. 

The period covering the years 101S-19 to 
1924-25 will We hope, be acknowledged on all 
hands to have been a boom period. It is well- 
known that the ];rice of cotton has fallen 
substantially during the last three years. 
Eand, too, has fallen in value. The enquiries 
made by us in villages showed that the price 
of rice and jowari which arc the principal food 
crops grown in the Bardoli Taluka had also 
.gone down and that rents too, in cases where 
old leases had expired and no special cases 
Were at work, were on the downward grade. 
I he high ])rices and rents prevailing in the 
period referred to above cannot therefore be 
taken as a criterion for revising the assessment. 
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The Revenue Meinlx-r of the Bombay Goveni- 
nieiit, the Hou’ble Mr. Rieu, speaking on 
behalf of Government on R. ' B. Bhimbhai 
Xaik’s resolution about land revenue assess- 
ments, said : “Rents for any abnormal perienl 
are always excluded from consideration.’’ 
Xevertheless the Bombay Government in their 
Resolution on the resettlement of the Chorasi 
Taluka of the Surat district, in dealing with the 
representations received in connection with the 
revision of the Chorasi and Bardoli talukas say, 

“If cotton cultivation is not now 

profitable the present cultivators of cotton caii 
turn their attention to some crop, the price 
of which is not dependent on world-wide 
conditions.’ ’ 

The crops which the cultivators should 
grow in future are not specified, but this 
argument leaves Government open to the 
charge that they are taxing not present but 
prospective incomes. But they say that what- 
ever abnormality there may have been during 
the period referred to above, prices had risen 
permanently since 1914 and add that by 
reducing the rates recommended liy tlie Settle- 
ment Commissioner “Government have made 
suitable allowance for the fall in cotton prices 
and for the probability of some decline in 
rentals taking place in consequence thereof.’’ 
With regard to the first point it may be 
observed that the rise in the cost of cultivation 
and the difficulties that are being experienced 
owing to the fall in prices should not be left 
out of account ; and with regard to the second 
that a proper basis for the revision of the 
assessment being wanting reductions in assess- 
ment rates, which may be more or less 
arbitrary, can scarcely be regarded as satisfying 
the ends of justice. 

\'.vi.rt: OF Rent.m. vSt.vi'i.stics. 

The Land Revenue Code requires that in 
revising the assessment of agricultural land 
regard shall be had to the value of land and 
the profits of agriculture. The settlement 
Manual prescribes the method for determining 
the profits of agriculture. It requires that 
Iroth direct and indirect enquiries should be 
made, the direct enquiry consisting in the 
ascertainment of the prevailing rents. Rule 9 
in “Instructions for Settlement Gtficers’’ lays 
down that the results of the direct enquiry 
should be used only “to check and supplement 


his general conclusions.’’ Rule 18, which is 
more explicit, says: “It must, however, be 
clearly understood that the arguments for 
enhancements should be based primarily on the 
indirect evidence of the general considerations 
referred to in para. 4 above and that the rental 
statistics should be employed only as a check 
to lire vent the enliancenient from going too 
high and as a guide to secure a proper distribu- 
tion of the assessment between the various 
groups.’’ Yet the Assistant Settlement Officer 
has been censured for having relied on an 
indirect line of enquiry and Government 
have approved the Settlement Commissioner’s 
niethod of relying exclusively on the statistics 
of leases and rental values. It has been claimed 
that the Settlement Commissioner’s method 
was actually advantageous to the peasants as, 
instead of an increase of 30.59 per cent, recom- 
mended by the Assistant Settlement Officer, 
he recommended an increase of 29.03 per cent. 
(Uily. 

It is, however, evident from the remarks of 
the Settlement Commissioner that he chose 
icntal values as his “one true guide’’ not to 
check the results of the indirect inquiry, but 
to avoid having to consider and allow for an 
increase in the cost of cultivation, which 
might have greatly reduced or swallowed up 
the profits of cultivation. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that rental statistics have 
been used not to moderate but to enhance 
assessment rates. In any case making rental 
\ allies the deciding factor in revising assess- 
ments as the Settlement Commissioner has 
done, whether the Bombay Government approve 
of it or not, is against the express instructions 
contained in the Settlement ISIanual. If the 
determination of the profits of agriculture is 
to be narrowed down to the ascertainment of 
rents more than a change in the “Instructions 
for Settlement Officers’’ may be required. The 
Law itself may have to be changed. The 
Bombay Land Revenue Code (Amendment) 
Bill which seeks to base assessment primarily 
on rental values, shows that Government 
themselves are doubtful of the legality of the 
present procedure. For Government to use 
rental statistics of a very small proportion of 
the cultivated area in order to fix the assess- 
ment on about 70 per cent, of the area 
cultivated by the owners and occupants them- 
selves is to reduce landowners to the position 
of tenants and to act as a rack-renting landlord. 
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Cali, for P'resfi E-nouirv. 

In V'iew of the considerations dealt with 
above we are clearly of opinion that the demand 
of the peasants of Bardoli for a fresh inquiry 
is fully justified. A new inquiry is necessarv 


in the interests of justice. The recent an- 
nouncement that the revision of the settlement 
of the Viramsam Taluka in the Ahmedabad 
district will be reconsidered makes the case for 
the reconsideration of the settlement of the 
Bardoli Taluka unanswerable. 


HLXIirivSM AND CONVERSION. 

By Sir P. vS. vSiv.\.s\v.vaiy Aivr.R, k.c.s.i. 


During the last few years an attempt has 
been made in X’orthern India on a considerable 
scale for the conversion of non-Hindus to 
Hinduism. The Shuddhi mor’ement, as it has 
been called, is not apparenth- intended to be 
confined to apostates from Hinduism who 
have embraced other religions like Islam or 
Christianity. If the descendants of those who 
have lapsed from Hinduism can be brough.t 
back into the Hindu fold after some genera- 
tions, there is no reason for any distinction 
between their case and that of persons whose 
ancestors were not members of the Hindu 
community at any time. If reconversion of the 
descendants of an apostate is justifiable, con- 
version also is equally proper. The movement 
raises a fundamental issue, whether conversion 
to Hinduism is possible or not. The most 
spectacular case in which this issue has been 
forced upon the public notice is the conversion 
of iliss IMiller, an American lady, by the 
Shankaracharya of the Karvir Pith. The ques- 
tion whether conversion to Hinduism is legally 
possible has not, so far as I am aware, been 
the subject of any legal adjudication. It is 
open to doubt whether there is any textual 
authority forbidding such conversions. It 
would be, however, idle to deny that the Hindu 
Smritis or canon law proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that caste is a matter of birth and not of 
adoption. The system of Hindu Law is a 
system of personal law binding upon the 
members of the caste organisations recognised 
by it. It is not a srstem of territorial law 
claiming allegiance on the ground of residence 
within a particular country. The applicability 


of the Hindu Code to any particular person 
would depend upon the answer to the question 
whether he has been admitted by Hindu 
society, or is recognised by it as a member of 
their body. If Hindu society chose to admit 
any stranger within its fold, it is not for the 
courts to say that the societj- had no right to 
do so. It is essentially the right of each 
society to decide for itself any matters of this 
kind and it is not for the courts to fetter the 
discretion of the community or tie it down by 
any rules or prescriptions. 

IVhat is Hixduism ? 

Here the question arises, what exactly is 
meant by Hinduism. Does it mean merely a 
body of religious tenets and ethical rules, or a 
social organisation, or both? As a matter of 
fact, it is the social organisation with its 
peculiar characteristics that would seem to be 
connoted by the term Hinduism rather than 
any particular religious belief. Far be it from 
me to sa\’ that Hinduism does not imply any 
religious belief of one kind or another, but 
there is no system of theology in the world 
which has allowed such a vast amount of 
intellectual freedom to its followers in matters 
of faith and doctrine and sanctioned such large 
varieties of religious belief. We have all a 
more or less vague idea of what Hinduism is, 
but it would baffle the ingenuity of the learned 
to lay down a comprehensive and at the same 
time sharp and logical definition of Hinduism. 
It is the accommodating capacity of Hinduism 
that has enabled it in the past to absorb many 
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communities and many religious beliefs and to 
resist the shocks of collusion with alien and 
hostile races and religions. One thing that has 
enabled it in the past to survive the impact of 
so many attacks is the social structure to which 
it has tenaciously clung. But this very struc- 
ture founded upon the development of the 
caste organisation, which has been the strength 
of Hinduism in the past, is now proving to be a 
source of weakness to itself and to the country 
and Nation at large. No one can deny the 
right of any person or community to conyert 
others b\’ persuasion to his or its own religious 
belief or the right of any societi” to receive any 
stranger into its bosom. That the caste organi- 
sation of the Hindus was not always so rigid as 
it now appears is clearly borne out by history 
That several of the triljes and communities with 
which the Hindus came in contact were gradual- 
ly admitted within the pale is borne out bj- 
historical evidence. The enlargement of the 
Hindu pantheon itself is one of the obvious 
results of this process. Several members of 
foreign tribes which invaded the country like 
the Greeks and the Scythians became Hinduised 
and some of them received the Kshatrij'a status 
and rank. The means by which this assimila- 
tion was effected might have been conversion 
or legal fiction or some one or other of the 
devices familiar to us in ancient history. 
Evidence of the resort to fictitious theories may 
be found in one of the oldest Smritis. There 
is a text of Gautama in his Dhanna .Sutra which 
states that, according to some authorities the 
Yavanas (i.e., the Greeks) were the off-spring 
of mixed marriages between men of the 
Kshatriya caste and women of the Shudra caste. 
This interesting text is an illustration of the 
manj' fictitioirs theories which might have been 
employed for the purpose of reconciling society 
to the inevitable adjustments to new social 
environments. That society has a right to act 
for itself in these matters cannot be gainsaid 


by any reasonable person. Whether in any 
particular case, the action of any particular 
section of the community can be regarded as an 
expression of the will of the community is a 
ciuestion upon which it is impossible to lay 
down any rules. The first steps of the social 
reformers are like those of the men who start 
to establish a right of way through an enclosed 
field. After several successive instances, what 
was at first an unauthorised innovation tends 
to become a well-established right of the 
public. 


The Orthodox View Poixt. 

There is no doubt that the conversion of 
Hiss Hiller will be looked upon in many 
orthodox quarters as a flouting of public opinion 
and that it may be deplored as subversive of the 
very foundations of Hinduism. On the other 
hand, there must be large numbers among the 
educated sections of our countrymen who would 
welcome this event as marking an epoch and 
as a proof of the continuing adaptability of 
Hinduism to the conditions of the time. I for 
one am disposed to congratulate the Shankara- 
charya who sanctioned, and assisted in, the 
conversion of Hiss Hiller on his high moral 
courage and patriotism in broadening the 
foundations of Hinduism and promoting 
national progress. It is the first shot fired into 
the citadel of the exclusive organisation of 
Hindu societ.v. The first faint cracks are 
visible and there can be no doubt that they are 
bound to widen into a breach sufficient to allow 
of its being stormed in the near future. We 
may be told by social die-hards that there is 
hardly 3113- race or societ\- in the world which 
has not got its colour bars and racial and caste 
prejudices, but the existence of such prejudices 
is no proof of their desirabilitc- or of their fitness 
for survival under modern conditions. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 

By Panptt Jawaharlal Nehru. 


I. — India’s Interest in Ru.ssia. 

Since niy return from Europe I have fre- 
(]uently been asked about Russia. ( >n the 
strength of a very brief visit to AIoscow I have 
been treated almost as an expert on Russia and 
all manner of questions have been put to iiie, 
often to my great embarrassment. When asked 
to speak, specially at student gatherings, the 
subject suggested was almost iiu-ariably Soviet 
Russia. In spite however of limited knowledge 
of the subject I have gladly responded for I 
have welcomed this spirit of enf[uiry and this 
interest in a country which has many points of 
contact with ours, and which has launched on 
one of the mightiest experiments in history. 
All the world is watching her, some with fear 
and hatred, and others with passionate hope 
and the longing to follow in her path. 

It is difficult to feel indifferent towards 
Russia and it is still more difficult to judge of 
her achievements and her failures impartially. 
She is to-day too much of a live wire to be 
touched without a violent reaction, and those 
who write about her can seldom avoid super- 
latives of praise or denunciation. Aluch 
depends on the angle of vision and the philo- 
sophy of life of the observer ; much also on the 
prejudices and preconceived notions which he 
Iwiiigs to his task. Buc whichever view may 
be right, no one can deii}’- the fascination of this 
strange Eurasian country of tiie hammer and 
sickle, where workers and peasants sit on the 
thrones of the mighty and upset the best-laid 
schemes of mice and men. 

India and Ru.s.sia. 

For us in India the fascination is even 
greater and even our self-interest compels us 
to understand the vast forces which have up- 
set the old order of things and brought a new 
world into existence, where values have changed 
utterly and old standards have given place to 
new. We are a conservative people, not over 
fond of change, always trying to forget our 


present misery and degradation in vague fancies 
of our glorious past and an immortal civilisa- 
tion. But the past is dead and gone and our 
immortal civilisation does not help tis greatlv 
in solving the problems of to-day If we desire 
to find a solution for these problems we shall 
liave to ve-nture forth along new avenues of 
thought and search for new methods. The 
world changes and the truths o: yesterday and 
the day before may be singularlv inapplicable 
to-day. We have to follow the line of life in 
Its ever varying curves and an attempt to 
adhere rigidly to an outworn creed may take 
us off at a tangent from this curve of life and 
lead us to disaster. 

Russia thus interests us because it may help 
us to find some solution for the great i roblenis 
\vhich face the world to-day. It interests ns 
specially because conditions there have not 
been, and are not even now, very dissimilar to 
conditions in India. Both are vast agricultural 
countries with only the beginnings of industri- 
alisation, and both have to face poverty and 
illiteracy. If Russia finds a satisfactorv solu- 
tion for these, our work in India is made 
easier. 

Russia again cannot be ignored bv us 
because she is our neighbour, a iiowerftil 
neighbour which may be friendly with us and 
co-operate with us, or mav be a thorn in our 
side. In either event we have to know her 
and understand her and shape our policy ac- 
cordingly. The bogey of war with Russia 'S 
ever with us. In the days of the Tsar we were 
told that Russian imperialism wanted an out- 
let to the sea; now that the Tsar has gone we 
are wanted against the insidious attempts of 
communists to subvert a peaceful and well- 
oidcred world. The old political rivalry 
between England and Russia continues who- 
e\ei may occupy the scats of power in White- 
hall or in AIoscow or Petrograd. How far 
must India inherit this rivalry or be made to 
suffer from it? There are rumours and 
alarums of war and the problem is an urgent 
one for us. 
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Supri.iERS OF Xews arout Russia. 

It is riuht thcrLf(jrc that India should be 
cagL-r to karn iiiore about Russia. So far her 
infonnatioii has l)L‘un largely derived from 
subsidised news agencies inimical t<') Russia and 
the most fantastic stiU'ies about her have l>eeii 
circulated. The ([Uestion mo.st fre(]uently put 
to me h is lieeii about the alleged nationalisa- 
tion of wi'inieii. The most prolific suppliers of 
iicAvs about Russia have lieeii the Riga corres- 
pondents of British and ot'ier newspapers. A 
writer in the Xew York “Xatioii" described 
recently how Riga correspondents are made. 
He wrote as frfilows : 

“The first time I served as a Riga corres- 
pondeni was in I.ondon. An editor made a 
corrcsponckiit of me by giving me an editorial 
leader clipped from one of the morning papers. 
He instructed me to recast part of it in the 
form of a dispatch and date it iToni Ri.ga. The 
editorial was one reviewing in some detail the 
I'crnicious activities of tlie Third International. 
I must have rewritten it rather well, for later 
I was entrusted with other tasks of the same 
delicate nature. I became the naiier’s regular 
Riga correspondent — ‘from our own corres- 
pondent,’ as they like to say in Fleet Street. 

“A year later I was in Paris and attached to 
a newspapier there. And in Paris I found my- 
self again a Riga correspondent. The work 
was two-fold now. 'I'liere were French journals 
and En.g'libh journals to rewrite. All of them 
including the one in I.ondon which formerly 
employed me, seemed l(j boast of Riga corres- 
pondents. In all their dispatches there were 
revelations — Polslievist atrocities, Cheka exe- 
cutions, Soviet economic difficulties, dissatisfac- 
tion of the people with the Government. As 
in I.ondon, this material was turned over to 
me; and out of th.e mass another composite 
Ri.ga correspondent was horn. 

“Whenever I think of Ri.ga now I do not 
\isuali/.e a city, but a newspajK-r office — old 
desks, paste-posts shears, tyiiewritcrs, waste 
palter. Ri.ga is a uewspapei office city. It may 
have a .geo.grapliical location. For all I know 
il may be populated with, individuals absorbed 
ill their ow'u affairs ; eating well, sk-epiiyg well, 
dreaming of owning autonmliiles. You cannot 
]>rove it by me. ( hice, in a moment of iii- 
c>:cusable curiosity, I went to the trouble of 
bunting up Rica in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. That fount of current information 
describes it as a thriving port 011 the Baltic 


Sea, from whicli agricultural products, chiefly, 
oats, are exported to England. Obvioushy it 
was an old edition of the Enc^'cloiifedia. B> 
this time the luiiiours far outnumber the oats. 

“If cities ever received decorations for signal 
service, the Western ’,vorld should confer prime 
honours upon Riga. By its mere existence as 
a four-letter \\ord used for a dispatch date-line 
it has served as a barrier against the pilots of 
the Soviets, tlms keeping ^aei'ed and iuviolaie 
the idealism of Western kurope. Riga defends 
the world against the insidious propaganda of 
the Soviets. Ren lies break against its intrepid 
front.’’ 

II . — ki o.se(.^w T eiD.VY . 

I ren'ember attendhpg .i banquet given by 
the scientists and professors in iMoscow. There 
■.'■ere pcoide from many countries present and 
s]K-echos in a variety of laiigua.ges were made. 
I remember specially a i-pcech given by a young 
student who had come from far Uruguay in 
South America. He had come on behalf of his 
fellow students to see this strange land for 
himself and tlie impmssions he had gathered 
had filled him with fiery enthusiasm. He 
sjioke iu the beautiful sonorous periods of the 
Spanish language and lie toldi us that he was 
going back to h.is distant oouiury with the red 
star of Soviet Russia engrr.ced on his heart and 
carrying tire message of social freedom to his 
couug comrades in Uruguay. Such was the 
reaction of Soviet Russia on his young and 
.generous heart. And vet there arc many who 
tell us that Russia is a laud of anarchy and 
misery and the Bolsh.eviks are assassins and 
murderers w!io have cast themselves outside the 
pale of Immau society. 

Who is riclu? kr is it that both are right 
iu some measriv'-' I sliall not venture to pass 
judgment or to gi\e filial 1 ip.inioiis. I too am 
impressionable and I must confess that the im- 
pressimis I carried b.iek with me from kloscow 
w'eie very favourable and all my reading has 
confirmed thero impressions, althougli there is 
much that I do no; understand and much that 
I do not like or admire. I sliall only note down 
what I saw and leave it to others to draw their 
own conclusions, well realising that what I sa\\ 
was a very small part of wdiat might ha\e been 
seen. 

But personal impressions as Professor K. T. 
Shah has pointed out in bis interesting scries 
of lectures “The Russian Experiments 1017- 
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'.027” (Taraporevala) are seldom very reliable 
ciiides although they may give a touch of colour 
to a bald narrative. Those wlio are interested 
should go to the books on the subject and read 
i;oth sides of the question. There is already a 
\ast and growing literature and, as I have often 
been asked to suggest books on Russia, I shall 
name some that I have come across. There 
are quite a large iiunib.er of books in English 
'•vritten in criticism of the Bolshevik re.gime. 
I-ro-Bolshevik literature is not so well re- 
]. resented in English as in German and other 
1 ; nguages. But recently a number of little- 
books have come out in English which, though 
critical of many aspects of communism, are 
ritteii with some synuiathy for its basic ideas 
ami achievements. 

E00K.S ox Rir. 5 Si.-v. 

A proper study of Bolshevism must start 
with some knowledge of the theory of commu- 
nism and its historical development. “Ignor- 
ance and communism are incompatible” said 
ElaiKpii, the father of the Paris com- 
mune of rS7T, and it is extraordinary how even 
to-day communists are eager to educate every- 
one in the principles of their doctrine. If they 
wish to convert any one they will hurl at him 
a number of fat tomes frotn ilarx’s “Capital” 
— the bible of the communists — and Engel’s 
v.-ritings to the books of Lenin and Bakunin. 
But life- is perhaps too short to read all this 
heavy literature. A little book lyv the master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, A. I). Lindsay, on 
“Karl IMarx’s Capital” ('hxford University 
Press) is helpful in givin.g some idea of Marx’s 
theories. It is a critical book and even more- 
so is F. R. Salter’s “Karl I\Iarx and IModern 
Socialism” (Macmillan). The communist view 
Ijoint is best gi\en in Bukharin’s “Historic 
alatcrialism” (George Allen and Unwin) and 
his “Economic Theory of tlie Leisure Class” 
(IMartin Lawreneeq Bogdanoff’s “Short Conrsa 
of Economic Science” (t'ommuiiist Party, 
London! is still, I believe, used as a text book 
ir. Russia. Tliere are several books of Lenin 
available, I think, in English, but the only one 
I have come across is his “Imperialism — the 
last stage of capitalism” (Communist Party, 
Loudon). Those who arc interested in the 
coutroversv between the Bolsheviks and the 
German Karl Kautsky, who, though vi.gorous- 
ly attacking the Bolsheviks, claims to be a true 


follower of Marx, may like to read Kautsky’s 
‘■The Labour Revolution” (George Allen and 
Lbiwin). Lenin rei)lied to this and Trotsky’s 
brilliant polemic “In ilefcnce of terrorism” is 
also a rei)ly. 

A very ably written book is Prof. I.aski’s 
■‘Comnumism” in the Hone I'nitersity 
library. It criticises the iheory and p.ractice 
and it has called forth, I -.nn told, an eipially 
able reply from the British C'onmiunist Party 
but I have not seen the latter. 

These books, or even some of them, shoulo. 
enabled the enquirer to have some idea of what 
Bolsheviks stand for. Two (jther controversial 
books might also be mentioned ; Trotsky’s 
“Where is Britain going?” and Norman 
Angell’s “Must Britain Follow the Moscow 
Road?” (Noel Dongles). Another book- - 
“'I'he Bolshevik Theory” by R. W. Postgatc 
(Grant Richards) is a clear and good and some- 
times critical account of the theory underlying 
the Soviet system, but the book is somewhat 
out of date, unless a new edition has come out 
since 1920. 

Thus for the theory. But to understand the 
great drama of the Russian revolution and the 
inner forces tliat shaped and brought the great 
change about, a study ot cold theory is of little- 
use. The Getober revolution was undoubtedly 
one of the great events of World history, the 
greatest since the first French revolution, and 
its story is more absorbing, from the human 
and the dramatic point of view, than any tale 
of phantasy. Something of its elemental power 
can be felt in two accounts of eye witnesses — 
an Englishman and an American. The former, 
31 . Phillips Price, was the correspondent of the 
“.Manchester Guardian” in Russia, and in his 
book — “My Reminiscences of the Russian 
Revolution” (George Allen and Enwin) he has 
told us the day to day story of Russia during 
those eventful days. From the klarch Revolu- 
tion he has told the story, when Kerensky came 
into power, of how the red dawn l)rokc in 
3 foscow and the shackles of centuries of Tsar- 
dom were suddenly rem()\-ed ; of the coming of 
Lenin and of how he was jeered at in tlie very 
Soviet which a few nK)iitlis later was to injike 
him the dictator of a vast territory; of the piti- 
ful sluifflings of Kerensky and his weak com- 
promise with reaction; of tile growth of the 
soviets and their victory and nltiinatc capture 
by tlie Bolsheviks. He has also told us of the 
months of struggle against external and internal 
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ciicinic'.s when the Sjviet iiower held on 1)v a 
thread by sheer tenacity when all hope seemed 
to be lost. 

The second book — “Ten Days that Shooic 
the World’’ — is by Joliii Reed, an American 
correspondent. This deals in even greater 
detail v, itl! the first ten da}'s of the Jctober 
Re\ulntion. *\i!d aa one reads, with horror 
an. I p'jin at tin.ies, the \'. omier .grows that such 
a miracle could have happened and succeeded. 
And abijve all these is admiration for tlie group 
i-i men who did not flinch at the mi.ghtiest of 
obstacles, and, in the midst of war and rebellion 
V, ith a cruel deatli and disaster continually fac- 
ing them, sat down to evolve a socialist order 
out of the chaos that surrounded them. They 
had time even on the fourtli day of the revolu- 
tion, with firing going on in tlie streets, to es- 
tablisli the eight hour day for the workers and 
formulate their policy for a system of popular 
education. M’ithiii a week they had tackled 
the problem of minorities, which like the poo.' 
is always with us in India, and declared. 

1. “The equality and sovereigiit.v of the 
people of Russia. 

2. The right of the peoples of Russia to 
free self-determination, eveii to the point of 
separation and the formation of an independent 
state. 

3. The abolition of any and all national and 
reli.gious privileges and disabilities. 

4. The free development of national minori- 
ties and ethnographic groups inhabiting the 
the territory of Russia.’’ 

III. — Lknin. 

I h.ivc already ref.Tred to a number of books 
wliicli migh.t hell) in undcrstandiu.g the hack- 
.ground of tl:e Russian revolution, Ui'ice every 
other .great upiiiea'. al it lia.l its causes deep 
down in Itistoipc and in the misery of genera- 
tions of human bciug.s. Eciniomic factors, we 
are told, govern die world and politics is 
rapidly hecomin.g a handmaid of economics. 
Rut Russia also repeats the lessim of history 
that men also sliape destiny and sometimes the 
will (,f o’.'.e man alters the li\cs of millions. 
It is inslructive therefore to slud.v the careers 
of some of tile makers of tlie revolution, who 
out of anarchy and chaos created a new and 
stron.g Russia. Exiles, with no knowled.ge of 
military affairs, creaLin.g great and victorious 
armies ; with no experience of diplomacy. 


treating successfully witii tlie well seasoned 
dipl-omats of ^ th..-r countries ; with no know- 
ledge of business or administration running an 
enormeus stale machine which controlled all 
production and distribution. Specially, it is 
worthwhile to know something of the greatest 
of those, Ueiiin. 

Mauy pe-jpw hive paid their tribnte of 
admiration to him, but I bate unfertunately 
not coiiie across a satisfactory account of his 
life. A b.ck wliieli will iiiierest Indian 
rea'lers is Rene Fullop wiiiler's “i.eiiin ait'l 
Caiidhi’’ iPutnatii) It is hat superficial 

and docs net satisfy but it contains some good 
I-'cn-pictures of Eeniii. A short and interesting 
sketch on Leiiiii is also to be found in Emil 
Ludwig’s “Genius and Character” (Jonathan 
Cape). 

Four years ago Lenin died. He was just 
over fifty, of which thirty years had been 
spent in preparation and ceaseless toil varied 
ivitli per.secution and liiglit and Siberia. 
Metory came to him in the end but with. it 
came }'ears of tremendous clif.iculty and danger. 
He' died as the result of a bullet wound but 
before lie died lie had conquered over these 
dilficuities and dangers and lie passed away in 
the knowledge of his triumph. To-day he lies 
embalmed in a simple mausoleum in the 
beautiful Red Square of iMoscow under the 
shadow of the Kremlin. He lies asleep as it 
were and it is difiicult to .believe- that he is 
dead. In life they say he was not beautiful 
to look at. He had too mucli of ccjinmon clay 
in him and about liini was the “smell of the 
Russian soil.” But in death there is a strange 
beauty and his brow is i)e-aceful and unclouded. 

( )n his lips there h.overs a smile and there is 
a suggestion of pugnacity, of work done and 
success acliievctl. He has a urLitoriu 011 and 
one of his hands is lightly clenched. Even ht 
death lie is the dictator. 

To tins resting place of I,enin’s body exmio 
l>eople from distant parts to do le'ereiice to 
liis memory. E\ery evening the doors arc 
thrown open for some hours and a continuous 
.stream of the peasants and workers, for whom 
lie lived and died and who loved him, passes 
by. The orthodox Church is at a discount in 
Russia hut the cult of I.euiii is every wlicre in 
evidence. Every shop, e\ery room almost, has 
his picture or bust. “Tit a religious age,” says 
(Maxim Gorky, “people would have made h.im 
a saint.” In India he would certainly have 
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l;een caiiuiiibc;!, 1 au Munts a^c iioi held in 
rci'Lile ill cireie-, and the lieodlc of 

Ru'^'iia have done liini tlie hi,;;!ier honour of 
loviiie him as one of theiiiselees. To each oi 
them he was a brother, a comrade, who knorv 
and laboured for tliem and te- "I'l.iii they could 
alnays turn r-rheii in distreai 

‘T irnow a i'air oi eyes wl'.icii liave been 
for e\’er numbed b}- the burning sorrow ox the 
Teirord’ said (biri \- of i,_i.ir. This soireuv 
didl r.-ot 'em e him o; tile ill'. It iiimE him 
a fierce lanatic ami ,ca\\. 'rim tlie streiigth of 
\ ill to i ^rseVere ail.l aeiiiece. iiut sorrow for 
the iiiiseiy (d li’s fell' w nmn did not make 
iiin.i p'ioomy ;jr re-s.-rve<l. He \.as ‘'tilled to 
the brim \eidn the May of life’' and eveii “in 
the nrdnay ,ic-st nionients ,-.f ids c-xisceuce, he 
was se-reii. and ah.avs yrmae U gay laughter.'' 

e\ Firm ilEiii'Vty i.r Action. 

Lenin's e.n’.y y^ars ■,','sre n’'''^cal • f tire man. 
V'ilell he was s-'.'sllieell, h.is eld.r brothel' W'Us 
Itanged fo'!' an acx'-.n.r'it on the hr, of file Ts.-ir. 
He was oroioand'.;, moved tut even th.er; he 

taw dearly tliax n'.)thir',g C'.ml ; he gained by 
terroiistic met'nuds. “ v.A- cannot succc-ed in 
that way; it is m.)! tit. riixhc way,’’ he said. 
But that did met mean his givin.g uii the 
struggle. Il'e sst cd.iout iiregaiing in liis own 
tray. It xvas ti long v.my and a wearisome way 
but (luietly and yersisleiitlv he worked at it 
for thirty years rd his life. Lie d.id not 

suddenly deVeio;j into a cha!Ui./iou of the 
w'crkers. He jtaid little attention to spealtin.g 

in ])ublic or writing but -ei himself down to 
investi.gate and understaml thorou.ghly tlic- 
nia'-.ses. In atter years he iutd little patience 

ith orators and fine syee.kei's ; he was always 
afraid of too irniiic toords ] .re''eiuiii,g actions. 
Eor liiiii action was the onlv thiii.g tliat 
counted. “Re'.rilutir.ns,” avCordiii.e to hhi; 
“must not reimdu on piioer, they nuist b. 

carried (Unt in action ; and tlie proper eXecuticjii 
of e-.eii the most unimnortaiit measure was 
more inii''jrlant for the e.'iisteiice of Sovi'et 
kuss'a than ten Soviet resolutions.” Thus as 
bfaxiiii ('lork',’ has said,: “His heroism lacked 
almost all external .glitter. It was the modest 
ascetic zeal, not seldom seen in Russia, of a 
revolutionary who believed in the possibility 
f)f iustiee on earth, the Im-roisin of a man who, 
for the sal-.e of 111' heaV}' tw'k, renounced all 
worldh’ i'sy^ ” 


A classic instanc,. is often gweii of Ins 
utter cahiuxess in LUiengeiicy and Ids attention 
to. trivial detail e\'en o’m ' ilm life .h tlie State 
was threatened. lyirii’g I'le '.rilic,;! da>'S of 
I'OCI W'lleU blo.w'O'' It^e'f .1- tlil's-Uteiled b>' 
the enemy and most peoide thought the 
Soviet piower w'as gome to collapse, Leiun 
thiou.ght of the inti'L'duciioii of electric li.ght in. 
tlie villages and issued an ordinance for the 
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]>athisers vAnu did not actively ioiii tlie fray. 
Onh' full-blooded adherents were to liis liking, 
cxiierus in revohation wlio (Icvotcd theiuselves 
wholly to the cause. Revolution xvas to be 
prepaied for cautmUily mid 'puietly by educat- 
ing ‘‘I'eVOldtioliary eClurts, niell 'i'.he' o 
rc'>'olutionari_s liy pv,. ihs-'-ion aud not mere 
enthusiasts, idealists or dilettante.” He 
le-alised '.hr.t w _ in indii ave limly beginiiin,g 
to a'Mireciate th.xt it ’s a dilficult, if not an 
mipossible las!-:, for an.'amu.i's, wi'h little tlum 
to spare from tlieiv flaiiy rriutmc and no si)ecial 
training, to iivh.t wha.'le tuimi's who are experts 
at their business of ilefenduig tlie existing 
regime “Let our ci./mrade-,” he wrote, 
‘'permit tile use of tile rigm'oUs tern, ‘technical 
c.xpert,’ for when I s, eak of mndeynate pre- 
n.-irations the accusalioii .ii.pli..s dsei te; incself 
I have WCil'keil WItil men ti Iwi S^t tllemSelVeS 
Very h...,li and. dirficult resp-.n-dnlities, vet we 
sniferodi painfully from t'le feehn.g tliat we 
"'.e-re but amateurs. T'le uioi'e a-Iiameil I am 
to Confess this, the 111' Imter 1 leel towards 
tliose sha.m sueialists \,'io fail to realise that 
Ve daU not !o\ier tile re\ oluliom'rv to tlie level 
oi tile amateur,” Wit!- Ixiw -iimch greater 
truth does this apply t., .ill i.-f ,is in Ii dia x-hi 
daiible in politics ! 

Eeiuii was iio beli.'.er in a patched up 
unity of wh.ich we liear so ir.ucli in our 
Country, He dehl leratelv bi-iike lip his j'arty 
as early as loo; by liis insistence on action, 
ami was accused by liis owii colleague, 
; rotsKV, of being the ‘‘destroyer of the jitirtv.” 
He iiisisteo that the rules of ih.j ]iart\' should 
la\ down tluit each menilnr must actively 
paiiicipale in the work and not inefelv .give 
uiramtaiy hel]). 1 he nmiontc' of the party 
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'..autL\i III l;i\l iui>atliy aiul financial aid 
tiiil l,cinn would have neither miles-) 
action followed. And so the men of action 
Separated from the men of symiiatliy and 
money. When later lie wa^ aporoaclied with 
yroiH'Salh for unity he said. '\ilh a smile; “I 
lecoynise only one lonn of conciliation with 
I'ohtical ooponeiits, ecraser — smash them,” 

\\ords spoken without the least emotion or 
excitement. 

Or.d.i!all\’ h.is i.orieayues left him hint he 
laid no fear and did not hiulye an inch.. ‘‘I 
sliall perliaps he ali.m.e,” he said, “l>ut I shall 
never he turnedi aside from my opinions ; I 
shall n.exer cease to cliampion them and follow 
the straight line.” 

‘‘A GkXIUS .VT OpPC'RTUXIsM.” 

And yet fanatic as he was and imbeiidin", 
he tvas a realist and eve-r willin.a' to change his 
polic}' if the situation demanded it. Luna- 
charsky, a friend of his and the present 
L'l niniissar of liducation in Russia, has called 
I'.im ‘‘a , genius at opportunism.” ■‘It is 

clnldi.sh,” Lenin wrote, ‘‘to reject comprrimise 
Oil principle.... One must simpl_\- know liov, 
ti.i analyse the circumstances and tlie concrete 
coiiditiciis of each issue.” And again when 
accused of dep.irting from some maxim of 
socialism he said: ‘‘You are worse than hens. 
A hell lia.s not the ce'tirage to cross a chalk 
hue, hut it can at least justify itself by point- 
iii.g out that the chalk circle was drawn l.iv 
scmiel'')d\' else. I’ut you have drawn your 
own circle and are nu\'. gazin.g at the chalk 
hue instead of seeing reality !” Perhaiis we 
ma\' find many of these chalk lines of our own 
making in India also, which keep us from 
looking at reality. 

One of the greatest shocks tliat he gave to 
liis followers was after the failure of the 1005 
re\(>liUion. X'ot daunted h>' this, the advocate 
of an armed rising suddenly recommended a 
participaiion in the moderate and semi-ofricial 
LHmia, and asked hie adherents to study the 
detailed reports of its sessions. This was 
with no desire to give up his principles or to 
adopt the ewolutionary method. But lie felt 
that the oiilv platform open to liim then fo’- 
carrviiig iin rewolutinnary [iropaganda was 
through the Duma. He was decried as a 
x'eakhiig and a victim of parliameiitariaiiisni 
hut re.gardloss of censure he pursued his path. 


nonetheless keeping armed revolution as his 
goal. To us in India with our controversies 
id'.ont L'ouiieil-entry, his change of front must 
prove interesting. 

LEXIX’s views ox P.VCTS .VXD UxiTY 
COXFEREXCES. 

In these days of pacts and unity con- 
te-reiices, Lenin’s views on the subject may 
be of interest. In a letter to a friend in loia, 
lie wrote: ‘‘The bourgeoisie, the liberals and 
the social revolutionaries, who iieve-r deal with 
‘gi'e-at problems’ seriously, but trot one behind 
the other, make pacts and go on in the old 
grooves with electicism, are always crvnng out 
about the dissensions and discords in social 
democracy. That is the exact difference be- 
tween all of them and social democracy; the 
light between the individual social democratic 
groups comes from deep roots of thought, 
whereas with them eveii the differences are 
V arnished over on the surface, while inside 
they are eiiipt.v, petty and superficial. X'ever 
at any price would I exchange the vigorous 
lighting of tile various tendencies in social 
democracy for the togged-up emptiness and 
i ove-rty of the social revolutionaries and their 
partners.” 

So Lenin prepared for the great day. And 
when this came early in 1Q17 and he was 
summoned from Switzerland to his country to 
lead the revolution, he left a message to tlie 
Swiss workers. There was no hint of excite- 
ment or exaltation at the approaching fruition 
of the labour of a life-time. Carefully, like a 
scientist, he staled what the conditions in 
Russia were and what he wished to do. 

It is diificult for most of us to think of our 
iiR-als and our theories in terms of reality. We 
have talked and written of Swaraj for years 
luit when Swaraj comes it will probably take 
us hy surprise. We have passed the indepen- 
dence resolution at the Congress, and yet how 
many of us realise its fall implications? How 
many belie it by tlieir words and actions? 
For them it is soinetliing to he considered as a 
distant goal, not as a thing of to-day or to- 
morrow. They talk of Swaraj and indepen- 
dence ill their conferences and their councils 
but their minds are full of reservations and 
their acts are feeble and halting. 

In Russia also the revolutionaries of an 
older generation lived in a world of theorv an<l 
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hardly believed in the realisation of their 
ieleals. But I^eiiiii came v. ith his directiie'ss 
and realism and shook the fabric of old time 
orthodox socialism and revolution. He tauyht 
people to think that the ideal they had 
dreamed of and worked for was not mere dieory 
but something to be realised then and there. 
By amazing power of vill be hypnotised a 
nation and filleii a disunited and demoralised 
people ■n.itli energy and determination and the 
strength to endure and sufrer for a cause. 

Zdany had their full sliare in this remark- 
able triumph, among thoTn, specially Trotsky 
who now lives in .Siberia. But Lenin stood 
supreme. Saint or sinner, the miracle was 
chiefly of his doing. And we may well say 
with Romaiu Eollaud that Lenin was “the 
greatest man of action in our century and ar 
the same time the most selfless.” 

IV. — The REsri.T,s of the Revolution. 

I have suggested tha.t an attempt to under- 
stand Russia as she is to-dar- should lie.giii with 
the study of the theory of communism and the 
history of the Russian revolution. With my 
limited knowledge of the subject I have men- 
tioned the names of a few books that might 
help in this enquiry. But the real test of the 
success of the revolution dees not lie in the 
theory, or in the courage and enthusiasm of 
the people, or eVeii in the .greatness of Lenin. 
Nor can tlie revolution be said to have been 
a failure because the Bolsheviks ruthlessly 
t -xterminated their opponents and countered 
the white terror ivith the red. The real test 
ot success can only be the measure of happiness 
ot the masses of the pjeoiile. It is ]iartly a 
question of psychology but partly also of 
material condition and facts and figures. It is 
not easy to judge the psychology of a ijeoirle 
without tile most intimate knowledge. It iii-ay 
be that freedom from oppression is preferable 
even thou.gh it results in a diminution of 
material well-being for a time ; and visitors to 
Russia tell us that in the early years of the 
revolution when civil war and the blockade had 
brought the population to the verge of starva- 
tion, the new freedoin more than compensated 
for the suffering and lack of food and all 
comforts. But leaviii.g the realms of psycho- 
logv alone, we can at least study the material 
conditions that have resulted from the revolu- 
tion and follow their changes from year to 


year and perhaps be able to indicate the lines 
of future p-i'ugrcss or retrogression. 

There it. now an atiuiidance of material for 
this study but my own knowledge of it is 
unfortunately nie-agre. I shall only mention 
k.e-re some of the bocks I ha\'e read and some 
I ha\e liearel spoken of. “Bolshevist Russia” 
by Anton Karlgren, Prnfes'^or of .kkiv at th.; 
UniversitN' of Copenhagen (Ge.ji'ge Allen an ' 
Unwin) is patently anii-boLlweig p, opa.gamla. 
I luent'.ju it .so that the other tide of the ease 
nniy be fuily known. Bertrand Russell’s 
■' Tlieory and Practice of Bolslici ism” (George 
Allen and L^iiwiii) is also a criticism of the 
doviet system, though a temjierate one, 
Lertraud Russell and his wife both visited 
Russia and it is curious that they returned with 
entirely different iiupressious— he was depress- 
ed with much that he saw, she was enthusiastic 
and believed that the foundations of a happier 
order were being laid by the Bolsheviks, 
'rheir visit took place in the earlier years 
before Russia had sufficiently recovered from 
th.e dark days 01 the civil war. 

A ponderous Look worth consulting, if only 
f(.r the flue pictures it contains, is Rene Ettlop- 
i\iii!er’s “(Mind and Face of Bolshevism” 
(Putnam}. It deals with the cultural side of 
Russia, and though very critical and not 
api'.reciative of much, is helpful in giving 
some idea of many of the tendencies of modern 
Russia. 

A recent book, highly spoken of, but which 
1 have not read, is ^laurice Dobbs’ “Russian 
Lconomic De\-elopmeiits siuee Lite Revolution” 
(Routledge), Dobbs is an eminent economist 
V. itn coiisideraole sympathy fer tlie basic ideas 
of the revolution, but witlial critical and 
soieiitihc. He deals with tlie growtli and 
changes in Russia’s economic lailicv, of the 
interaction of the conmuinist in the cities and 
the conservative peasantry in the rilla.ges, and 
sjiecially with the eifects on production. 

Bien'i.sii \ioKKKKs’ Dei.eg.Vito.n’s Report. 

Ailolhev recent publication is the report of 
the British Workers’ Dele.gations to the Tenth 
Anniversary celebrations in Russia last year. 
This is called “Soviet Ku.-,sia To-day” (Labour 
Research Departinent, London). It is frankly 
a iC'pioit of the friends of Russia lint is nonethe- 
less valuable and full of inforniation. It i.s 
sigiietl Ijj Q2 representatives of workers’ 
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organisations in England and Scotland and no 
such docinnent however partisan it may be can 
be liglitly treated. It is not very critical and 
IS full of enthusiasm for what they saw. 
Indeed as they themselves say: “Xo writing 
can adeciuately express the intense emotional 
experiences of every day of onr visit, whe-n 
we realised that in this country the crnsliing 
weight of feudalism and capitalism had been 
thrown off, and the highest achievements of 
knowledge and industrial development were 
here at the service of the working class.” 
That Russia should produce such a reaction 
on rei)resentative hard-headed workers is itself 
a significant fact. It gives us a glimpse of 
how the Russian revolution is creeping into 
the hearts of workers in different countries 
and 3I0SCOW is becoming the iMecca of the 
proletariat. Soviet Russia by translating their 
dreams into reality has given them a new hope 
and a new courage. 

I remember meeting a Xegro worker wlio 
had come from South Africa to the Brussels 
Congress against Imperialism. He was not a 
well read cr well informed man ; he was just 
a simple worker. He said at the Congress 
that although he had been told a great deal 
against Russia, somehow he felt that it could 
not be all true, and he and his kind had a 
soft corner in their hearts for Russia, and 
looked to her with hope. 

This report of the British Lalx)ur Dele.gation 
.gives us a great manr- facts and impressions in 
a short compass. It deals with the factories 
and working conditions; with wages, rents 
and housing : with education ; with prisons ; 
the peasantiy ; and co-operation. Having read 
it one feels that if oulv half of what is written 
is true, Russia indeed is a land of hope. 

flue other series of books I shall mention. 
This is now bein.g issued by the Van.guard 
Press of Xew York, at 50 cents a volume, au.l 
it comprises 13 volumes dealiu.g with almost 
every phase of life and work in Russia. The 
authors arc di.stinguished writers, all with some 
special knowled.ge of the country. The first 
of the scries is “How the Soviets Work” by 
H. X. Brailsford. Then there are books on 
Russia’s foreign policN-, her religion, village 
life, economic organisation, the family, the 
schools, civil liberties, trade unions, national 
minorities, and art and culture. The series 
should be a valuable addition to the literature 
on Russia, 


Russia has passed through ten years since 
the Bolshevik revolution. But it must Ire 
remembered that the first five of these ten 
years were entirely taken up in war against 
foreign and internal enemies and in the harder 
struggle against famine and blockade. A host 
of enemies attacked and tried to strangle her 
by cutting off her food su])plies. For years the 
revolution hun.g in the balance and the economic 
life of the nation went to pieces. It is only 
during the past five years that she has had 
comparative peace and the chance to develop 
her resources. But even during this period site 
has had to contend against the hostility of 
most of the governments of Europe and of 
the super-capitalist United States of America. 
Having little money to develop her resources 
she has been denied credits and capital abroad. 
If she has progressed then during these five 
years it has been despite these difficulties. 
And the testimony of all competent observers 
is that she has progressed and has already 
made good the losses of the war period of 
eight years. To-day her production is greater 
than it was in 1914 when the German war 
broke out and it is said to be increasing 
rapidly. 

Foreign- Visitors to Russi.t. 

The United States of America do not 
officially recognise the Soviet Government but 
in spite of this official hostility the progress 
that Russia is making is attracting numbers of 
American businessmen to her, and many 
professors and students who go to study con- 
ditions on the sirot. Indeed, Russia has many 
forei.gn visitors now, not the tourists who fill 
every corner of Western Europe but earnest 
students and enquirers ; not socialists only wh.o 
go to admire, but thinking capitalists who go 
in search of business and to find out what this 
strange oirponent of their time-honoured ideas 
is like. The eastern countries are well re- 
presented in this band of enquirers — China, 
Persia and Afghanistan. They go to studv 
sjiecially the educational system, agriculture, 
co-op.eration and the military machine. During 
our visit to the commissariat of Education in 
IMoscow we were surirrised to come across two 
high officials of the Afghan IMinistry of Educa- 
tion — one of them an ex-student of Aligarh 
College. 
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It would be an excellent thincf if oiir pro- 
fessors and students also paid \isits of eu(iuir\' 
and studied the educational and agricultural 
develoniueiits ill Russia. Their visits would be 
even inore lieliiful to us than those of xroliti- 
ciaiis. ( )ur universities could easily arrange 
for a small but competent delegation for this 
purpose. 

( >ur universities and others interested could 
also iiithout any difhculty, unless the Tritish 
Government inrervenes, get into touch by 
means of letters v ith educational and cultural 
establishments in Russia and exchange publi- 
cations with them. The Russians will welcome 
such co-operatirn and will gladly supply 


any information. They pubh'sh iieriodically 
pamphlets and littk liooks in x'arioiis laneuages, 
including Eiiglidi, slnwing the iirngivss made. 
These will of course liL elltireh' oiu-sid.ed but 
they will repre-'L-nt the oflicia! viewpoint and 
tliey will .give the Liti.st liguix^. 'idle Iiiforma.- 
tion Ilurean of the People’s Commissariat of 
Education, kfoscow, issUes regularly statistic.s 
regarding education and annual reports 

The ’‘Society fi'ir Cultural Relations with. 
Forei.gn Countries” issiw- a weekly In-'letin in 
Russian, English, Frencli and German l>esides 
other imblications. Tlie addre-s of tlub society 
is r'dala\-a Xikitskaya 6, AIoscow , 


INDIA'S INDDIDDALITY AND ORIGINALITY.’'^ 

By Thk Hox’iili'. ]Mr. Cremp, c.i.k., i.c.s. 
{Drilisli R'.'sidetU nt Mysore), 


Xow, a certain Professor Bradley of my 
college at ( >xford, on being ashed to define 
optimism, declared it to be a belief that ‘‘this 
is the best of all possible worlds and every 
thing in it is a necessary evil.” The last few 
_vears have forced me, with not unnatural 
reluctance, into the belief not only that 
Residents have to be accepted by society at 
large as necessary evils but further that they 
have to face many unnecessary ones. I am 
called on to preside over and, what is mnch 
worse, to contribute to the funds of the 
societies, religious, philanthropic, artistic, 
athletic, to referee in polo matches, to 
advise football teams, to exhort boy-scouts 
and girl guid.es and in fact as the Provincial 
Alayor said ‘‘to be, like Caesar’s wife, all 
things to all men ” But at any rate there is 
one thing I have never been asked to do before 
and that is to preside o\-er a ‘‘Mythic Society.” 
When I heard the name I wondered what it 
meant. It suggested an tissemblage of phan- 


’'An addrt''s delnercd to the Society, 

Bangalore. 


toms from the realms of non-e dsteiice or to 
q’dote Air. Weller’s definition of a King’.s Arms, 
‘‘a collection of fabulous animals.” Xt any 
rate, the Society has vis’My demonstrated its 
existence and I hate learnt something of its 
aims and objects. Still, I, on my part, am 
here to-night, as an unnece,ssary evil fur there 
'■vas no oMigarioii on you to ask me to 
address you. Ii therefore I bore von or 
disturb your susceptibilities for a few* minutes, 
you should, ill kimhies^ to me, reali-e that you 
have brouglit your lilood on vour own heads 
and that I am not a wilful or pcrver-.e criminal. 
I row ever, as my lie.id ek-rh once said to me 
‘‘But Sir, tliei’e is a silver lining t<i every wet 
blanket and [ ]>roinise yon I shall not keep 
the Wet blanket for long over vour h.eads and 
e\ en when it is there, I liope you’ll '•ecure four 
anna-, from the silver lining. 

.‘■'Oiiie three oi lour year- ago, in what may 
oi may not li.ne Irue been a moment of 
in-pii alioii , I aodressed to Iinlia a series of 
tlii'ee s<-nnets whicli I commenced with this 
line Eaiid, that has never learnt to stand 
aloiie. ’ At tile moment my thouglit was 
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perhaps on the historical aspect of the case. 
It is not the time or place for me to discuss 
political facts, probabilities and possibilities and 
I will say no more on this point than that if, 
or perhaps I should go further and say, when 
India does stand alone she will owe her 
political balance to the help of the British 
Lmpire in training her to use her feet. 

That is however a mere obiter dictum and 
I come now to the subjects of Indian Art and 
architecture, literature and religion, which are 
those with which this society is primarily con- 
cerned. In this connection, however, m\- 
I'hrase must be (lualifled and largely qualified. 
In all these matters India has stood alone in the 
past. She produced probably the earliest 
religion, which had a basis in a considered and 
a tenable system of philosophy. Following on 
that she produced the sublime morality of 
Buddhism, which though dead in India, has 
spiread the influence of Indian thought through 
Burma, Tibet, Cetdon and China. She gave 
Ijirth to the great epics of the Mahabliarata and 
the Ramayana and to the sublime dramas of 
Kalidasa. She developed her own system of 
architecture and though alien invasion has pro- 
foundly modified this, the essential Indian 
touch has been preserved and the same may be 
said over the art of painting, where, though 
possibly the impulse to revival after the passing 
of the earlier Ajanta, Bagli and Ellora came 
from the Persian artists, imported by the 
wlogul limperors, yet subse pient developments 
'^•ere essentially Indian in character and work- 
manship. 

Now to get back to my text — If a person 
or a country is to stand alone, much more to 
walk alone, it must have confidence in itself and 
a.s regards art anyhow, what I have noticed in 
coin ersations with Indians or in books by 
Indians or on Indian artistic subjects is a lack 
of confidence. This shows itself in what I may 
e.xpress in G. \V. Russell’s definition of the 
chief Harrovian characteristic, as “a curious 
kind of shy bumptiousness” and a consequent 
resentment of any criticism to the effect that 
Indian art, literature, architecture or religion 
have been in any way influenced from outside, 
'i'o my mind not only is this position not tenable 
but it is absurd. With India’s wonderful 
liistory, her wonderful traditions, her wonderful 
record of achievements in all these various lines, 
in all of which she has displayed her own indi- 
vidual and uni<iue genius, I see no reason, why 
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obvious facts should be denied and why India 
V. ith supreme confidence in herself and her own 
individuality should not reply “Yes, I admit 
the external influences but I took them, made 
them my own and used them for my own 
purposes.” Even in the days, whereof there is 
little record, we know from the Ajanta and the 
Bagli frescoes, that people from all over Asia 
came to the courts of the Indian kings and if 
they came to learn, it is equally certain that 
they also taught and that Indians would be and 
were ready to learn from them. In the capital 
pillars of Sanchi and Amravati and many other 
places the ways and influence of Syrian and 
Assyrian art is clear. In painting, as already 
observed, much is due to the inspiration and 
mflueiicc of the early Persian School. In sculp- 
ture similarly India owes much to the Greek 
influence especially in the Gaudhara school. 
In architecture where a strong Arabic and 
Persian influence came in with the Moguls and 
I’athans, again the effect of the alien impulse 
is obvious and in modern painting something is 
owed to some French schools and also to Japan. 
Nor can the Bengali school of novelists be 
lield to owe no debt to the West. 

Yet the main point I want to make is not 
that India has been influenced by the various 
alien forces but that, though she has been in- 
fluenced in so many directions by outside 
forces, she has never lost her own individuality. 
Perhaps more than any other great poet Shakes- 
peare was the greatest borrower of other poets’ 
thoughts but he took them into his own soul 
and re-coined them in the mint of his own 
genius. Similarly India has taken into herself 
w hatever stvle or shape of art or architecture, 
or religion or literature she felt was of use to 
her and has absorbed it for her own purpose 
and then when the time of production came, 
her artistic children have been stamped indeli- 
bly with the marks of the personalite- of the 
great iMother, who brought them into the world. 
From this point of view at any rate, there is 
no reason why India should not stand or walk 
or even run alone. Nor is there any reason 
for the sensitiveness to criticism on which I 
have commented. The right reply of the Indian 
is not a touchy denial of outside influences. It 
always was, and with the world in effect 
shrinkin.g daily as communications inijn-ove, it 
becomes daily more absurd to reject or deny 
the i)ower of external and alien influences. 
India is big enough to stand on her own legs 
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and admit the extent to which she has been 
influenced and to deny that such influence has 
resulted merely in slavish imitation. She can 
assert, and assert with truth, that in all influ- 
ences that have been brought to bear on her 
from outside, religious, literary or artistic, she 
has been strong enough to absorb and trans- 
form them without ever giving up her own 


character, her own individuality, her own 
personality. And, to revert to where I began, 
the great need for India to-day is the self- 
confidence of strength. I believe that in 
politics as in art she will develop what the 
times call for. But to close on a word of 
warning — strength lies in unity and unity can- 
not be obtained without tolerance. 


CONSOLIDATION OF VILLAGE HOLDINGS : 
THE BOMBAY BILL. 

By “xYx Indian Mkmbfr of the Indian CiviJ Service." 


Agriculture has been the main stay of India 
and its Rulers from times immemorial have 
looked upon the O'wnership of land as more of 
the nature of a trust than private ownership. 
No doubt the land belonged to him who first 
broke the glebe but when the colony had 
settled down and population had grown to the 
full extent of food available, the Rulers felt 
the need of emphasising the usufructuary 
character of the occupier of land. It was the 
king’s duty to see that steps were taken to raise 
optimum crops from the land. He had to 
cultivate it in the interests of the community 
and obtain optimum outturn out of it. The 
Royal coronation oath enjoined that the Ruler 
should rule as well as govern, tend the peasants 
and develop agriculture. It is only in this 
sense that one can understand the remarks of 
Kautilya in Book H, Chapter I, of his memorable 
Arthasastra under heading “Formation of 
villages.’’ “Lands may be confiscated from 
them who do not cultivate them and given to 
others; or they may be cultivated by village 
labourers.’’ The Alauryan iMachiavelli was all 
for a strong self contained monarchical state 
and like his confrere List, in the Herman v of 
the seventies of last centurey insisted on pro- 
duction of amjfle home-grown-food. He can- 
not allow' privately owned land to be excepted 
from the land pool for food production. 

Mr. Shyam Shastri in his edition of 
Arthasastra has quoted a saying symptomatic 


of the macht-theory of state which when 
translated runs as follows : — 

“Those who are well-versed in the Sastras 
admit that the king is the owner of lx>th land 
and ''.\ater and that the people can exercise their 
right of ownership over all other things except- 
ing these two.’’ This has roused the wrath of 
Dr. Jayaswal who has dealt with the subject at 
a considerable length in his stimulating 
chapters on Hindu Polity on the subject of 
people’s ownership of land. The writer 
considers that originally the land did belong to 
the individual who prepared i*' for cultivation 
but when settled form of administration came 
ill and the King had to think of the ways and 
r.'.eans of supporting the growing population 
from hmited resources, the novel view came into 
vogue that the land really belonged to the com- 
munity or to the King as the head and that it 
could not be put to any mis-use and that the 
owner of it was in so far dilTerentiated from the 
owners of other ordinary chattels. The Bombay 
Coveriuiiciit in introducing Bill No. XVI 
ol Toap, “An Act to prevent the excessive sul> 
divis on of agricultural land and to promote the 
consolidation of such land” has followed the 
alauryan view. It has taken courage in lx)th. 
hands 1iy maintaining that private owmers of 
lands have no rights to abuse this important 
instrument of w’ealth creation by treating it as 
a chattel to whose exclusive and unobstructed 
use its owner was entitled. The proposed 
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legislation, in taking in a sense a socialistic 
view, is in harmony with modern land legisla- 
tion all over Europe. Private ownership 
has given way to considerations of common 
weal and the King or the Parliament as re- 
presenting la volonte gencrale has restricted 
individual enjoyment of land that the majority 
may not suffer. The Hon'ble Sir C. V. Mehta, 
Finance iMcrnber of the Bombay Council, has 
stated the evils of fragmented plots in clear, 
unmistakable language as follows : 

{a) they impede cultivation and cause 
waste of time ; 

( 5 ) they prevent permanent improvements 
to land being undertaken as it is im- 
possible to use labour-saving imple- 
ments or even iron ploughs on land 
which is broken up into scattered 
pieces ; 

(c) they preclude the proper organization 

of labour and capital and cause a waste 
of a large amount of arable land in 
boundaries ; 

(d) they prevent a cultivator from living o;t 
his farm, result in second crops not 
being grown when thee- can l>e, in sonic- 
cases send the land out of cultivation 
altogether, cause enmity amongst 
neighbours leading to quarrels and 
litigation, and, generally speaking, 
produce an uneconomic situation. 
The excessive sub-division of land in 
certain areas of the Presidency bus 
gone so far as to amount to a seriou-^ 
hindrance to cultivation resulting in .1 
general diminution of their crop out- 
turn. In the interests of cultivation, 
therefore, it is necessary now to take 
measures to check the evil. 

2. The object of this Bill is to reined v 
these evils so far as it is possible to do so. 
d'his it is proposed to do in three ways — 

(i) by prohibiting all future sub-divisions 
of land into plots which are agricul- 
turally uneconomic ; (2) by ensuring 

that all transfers of land shall hence- 
forth be towards the consolidation of 
holdings instead of in the direction of 
their fragmentation ; and (3) by setting 
up machinery which will, where 
necessary, redistribute into plots that 
can be cultivated at a profit, holdings 
which have become so fragmented as 
to be no longer worth cultivating. 


The Baroda Government has an act on the 
subject and the Bombay Government had 
before it a bill dealing with the subject intio- 
dticed by Dewan Bahadur Godbole and spon- 
sored by that friend of the Bombay Agricul- 
turists ^Ir. Keatiiige. The Punjab Government 
have used the agency of co-operative societies 
for pur[)oses of consolidation of holdings. Both 
Mr. Strickland and Mr. Calvert have given 
enthusiastic descriptions of the success of this 
agency in bringing about consolidation of 
village holdings. The writer had occasion to 
discuss the work done in the Punjab with a 
deputation of Practical Agriculturists sent out 
by the Baroda Government. One of the 
prominent men who himself is a cultivator of 
land and employer of agricultural labour said 
that the\- visited certain villages in Jallundhar 
Division. The population was IMuslim ; the 
consolidating agency was exclusively rural and 
predominantly ITuslim; the result was good. 
The readers of these remarks will draw’ the 
necessary inference that the consolidating 
scheme becomes easy when one has to deal 
with a homogenous .group and the agency is in 
.S' inpathy with the individuals it has to drill 
and bring into line. The voluntary element 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
consolidation by co-operati\e societies will be 
a.s the Hon’ble mover of the bill in Bombay 
remarked “a very slow process.” The writer 
entirely agrees with this view. In the L^nited 
Provinces except where the population consists 
of low middle class agriculturists like Koeris, 
Kurmis, Kachhis, Gujars or Jats, the difficulty 
of voluntary con.solidating is patent to any one 
who has taken the trouble of initiating it. If 
we are not merely to drift or choose to take 
tile line of least resisteiice which evidently here 
is the line of longest duration, some sort of 
coercive measure is necess.iry to bring people in 
line. The Bombay Government has faced this 
chfficulty with a courage for which the econo- 
mists of India will be grateful to the Hon’ble 
Sir C. V. Mehta. The bill falls naturally into 
two parts. The first 20 clauses are intended to 
'provide remedies against future morcellenient 
and part II provides the agency for restrippin.g 
and consolidation. 

The action of code Napoleon in France and 
other continental countries has brought about 
compulsory dismcmbermeiit of a holding 
amongst sons and daughters. As a result, the 
advocates of a high standard of comfort have 
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l-reacliLd curtailment of iiopulatioii and the 
control of the niorcellement which is the 
necessary corollary to Napoleonic code of in- 
heritance. Even where it is not possible lu 
prevent the breaking up of a holding one of 
the sons is induced to enter the church which 
in Roman Catholic countries insists on cedibacy, 
or the youngest member of the family takes 
his share in the landed property in casli and 
emigrates in search of fresh fields and pastures 
new . In India security of life has not been 
sufficiently wrested from death and malthu.sian- 
isiii has been so far considered distnictly 
dysgeiiic. Under these circumstances a hold- 
ing which is economic becomes in a couple of 
generations hopelessly fragmented and un- 
economic. Not only is the individual holding 
small but this holding consists of scattered 
individual jjlots incapable of being economical- 
ly exploited. There has been a feeble protest 
against this division by mates and bounds in 
so far as it leaves the Civil Court the 0 ]>tion 
on partition of giving one of the sharers, ir.oncv 
eiiuivalent when the subject of partition is 
incapable of fractional division necessitated !)>' 
allotting pro-rata share to the different claimants 
of the property. But courage has been want- 
ing and this provision has not been efficacious 
ij] preventing fragmentation. In these pro- 
vinces the question of consolidation except in 
Single Zamindari villages is comiilicated hy the 
fact that on the one hand there is a co-parcenary 
body in cultivating possession of the land and 
on the other there are various suliordinate 
tenures the characteristic of which are not 
legally susceptible of interchange by transfers. 
Some day or other our legislature will have to 
imdertakc a measure on the lines ad<jpted in 
France for mechanical transfer of all incidents 
attached to plots. The salient jioints of the 
Bombay Bill are put down for the consider i- 
tion of persons interested in the agricultural 
advancement of these historic pro\inces. The 
bill should be carefully read and inwardly 
digested and not sboved aside as a measure 
which a satanic Government have introduced 
to create trouble between znmindars and 
tenants. An Indian Nationalist would not 
have been its accoucheur if it had the tendency 
of creating class war and for once let the 
Government be given credit for their honest 
intention. 

The strongest objection that can be taken 
against this ijaternal measure is that we shall 


thereby be interfering with the personal law 
of parties. We- have alread\' giwn reasons 
why the state in its care for the whole -'acritices 
sometimes tlie interests of iiKlividiiaU. In the 
tenancy legislation of the U. B. inheritance ha^ 
been restricted amongst certain ikscendaiits 
onlv claiming from the praepositus and tenancy 
has not been allowed to descend like laiul. 
The reason is that comminution of a holding 
of an occupancy or non-occupancy tenant 
militates against its efficient cultixatioii . For 
tills reason the descent is confined to the main 
I'lie and on its failure, to a certain extent, t'> 
an agnatic collateral or to daughter’s son ; 
otlierwise the holding escheats to tlu landlord. 
The second point that is to be taken int > 
consideration is that we shall be creating there- 
in- a class of landless proletariat who t\il! lie 
divorced from land. It is sometimes said that 
i;i India a landless man is apt to becu ne a law- 
less man, that he does not seek emigration for 
fresli fields and even if emigration takes pla.e 
we are likely to lose tlie most enteri)rising an 1 
more farseeing of our population v ho w"uid 
leave tile more stagnant and unente•rpri^!ng 
elements behind to carry on ancestral cuUi\-u- 
tion after the stereotyped style. There i^ al- 
leady a movement on foot in certain Euro, can 
countries known by the name of ‘‘Own Hone 
movement” with the object rjf keeping the 
peasant population in the country hy allotting 
to them small farms, too small to be paying, 
and the deficiency is made-up by wages earned 
by working on the farms of big fitate-liolders. 
In these eastern countries the Sir-holder is 
always in need of plouglimen and he gives to 
these ploughmen what is otherwise an un- 
economic holding because wbat with the incoiiw- 
from this liolding which is held at a favourable 
relit and tile wage.s of labour, tlie landless 
labourer is able to eke out a living. There is 
no desire to squee/.e out the small holder and 
to build u]) big estates, fi'he \ery fact that the 
imeconoiaic holding when on sale will go ])re- 
fereiitially t<i the iieighlxjui ing lioldin,g would 
militate against any land grabbing and certain 
uneconomic holdings falling under the category 
of old fragmented holding will alwavs remain 
available for the few ploughmen. All the same 
we are deliberately iirepared to face the situa- 
tion ill which certain landless men will be 
brought into existence but it is hoped that they 
will migrate to towns and form proper material 
for the training of the artizaii. He has never 
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bec(jnic an cfRcieiit hand on account of the fact 
tliat generally he does not stick to the town 
life for more than iS to 24 months. The 
labouring classes in towns are drawn from 
casual labour which has a tendency to return 
t(> the village on the slightest provocation. The 
one desire that the villager has after he has 
lived in a town is to collect enough to go back 
to tlie village, pay a big premium and become 
the iircjprietor of cultivable land. He can 
indulge in this weakness because of the present 
unrestricted character of tile sale of uneconomic 
holdings. The best way of winning him from 
this habit is to offer better security in money, 
in town investment, in industry or trade. Land 
is bound to be dethroned from its artificial 
pedestel swallowing moloch-like men and their 
earnings in return tor the hall mark of 
gentility which the possession of land bestows 
on a villager. The people in villages have 
remained poor because they have put all their 
eggs in one basket namely agriculture and 
titere are more people on land than can be 
supported bv it under the present inefficient 
and unscientific system of cultivation, either as 
the Jaiiaiiese have done land will have to be 
cultivated with the spade like a garden plot or 
people must be withdrawn from laud to seek 
town careers. We are attemi)ting improve- 
ment in two different directions and hope that 
t'liat with allocating land to its proper place- 
in the scheme of wealth creation, and introduc- 
ing methods of improvin.g cultivation, we hope 
to improve the lot of the villager. 

11. 

A most important definition ;n the Bombay 
Bill is that of a “fragmented holdin.g.’’ It 
means any ])lot of land in anv local area which 
is of less extent than the standard unit at the 
time when this act is a])i)lied to the area. 
“New fragmented holding” means any plot of 
land less in e.xtent than the standard unit 
wliich comes into existence in any local area 
after this act has come into force. Local area 
is defined to be tliat area for which the Com- 
missioner of the division has determined 
standard units. The standard unit means 
the area of land determined as the minimum 
nece.ssarv land for i)rofitable cultivation 
in the case of any class of soil in any 
local area. In Bombay generally there are 
three types of land, Jara_vati land, Baghait land 


and Kyari or ordinary arable land, land for 
growing garden crops and rice land. The first 
cjuestion to be taken up when the Act is made 
applicable to a particular area is the appoint- 
ment for that district of a Standard Unit 
Determination Committee. The Collector shall 
be the chairman. The Deputy Director of 
Agriculture as an expert member and three 
members of the district local board will bring 
local knowledge to bear on the deliberations of 
the committee. It will determine for each class 
of soil for a particular area the minimum area 
that can be cultivated profitably as a separate 
compact plot. The Coiumissioner considers the 
1 roposals of the committee after the latter has 
heard objections to the fixing of the areas and 
then declares certain areas to be the standard 
units for Jarayati, Baghaiti, and Kyari land. 
Then comes in the novel principle introduced 
bv this bill namely the right that Government 
has of getting entries made in the records of 
rights that areas falling below this standard 
unit are to be “fragmented holdings.” From 
the date parties are fixed with notice of this 
c’.itry, no such fragmented holding shall be 
sold, exchanged, mortgaged with possession or 
leased except as directed in the Act and any 
alienation contrary to the provisions of this 
Act shall be void. If a person wants to sell 
a fragmented holding to another who is not a 
neighbour then he must notify this fact 
th.rough the Tahsildar and thereupon any 
neighbour shall have a right to purchase the 
fragmented holding on terms mentioned in the 
notice. Section 13 lays down that if no pre- 
emptor comes forward to purchase the pro- 
posed holding at the price notified the vendor 
can sell the property to any one he likes. 
Clause 14(2) gives to the Court the right to 
determine the terms on which the fra,gmentcd 
holding can be transferred to any outsider in 
preference to the pre-emptor. This provision 
will have a salutary effect of keeping the 
\endor from including in his notice under 
clause (ii) an artificially inflated price so that 
the neighbour may be frightened into aciiuies- 
ceiice and submit to an outsider coming in. 
If this proviso is well acted on it would enable 
the Court to determine the proper price of the 
land and to accept the price offered by the 
pre-emptor as notified in the notice, as reason- 
able. Any one acquainted with pre-emption 
litigation in these provinces would see the 
advisability of keeping some check on the 
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tendency of the vendor to victimise the 
possible pre-emptor. If a person wants to 
lease a fragmented holding he cannot lease it 
to any one except to his neighbour. So far 
vre have dealt with holdings which are treated 
as fragmented and which are held in this condi- 
tion at the time the Act comes to be applied 
to a particular area. The bill takes stronger 
action in the case of holdings which have 
become fragmented after the Act has come into 
force in a particular area. Government does 
not interfere with the cultivation of a holding 
that is already existing as a fragmented holding 
wlicn the Act conies into force in that 
3)aiticular area but as soon as it has been 
brought to the notice of Governnieiit that in 
that particular area a new fragmented holding 
I'.as come into being then a notice will be 
served on that part}- that it is a new fragmented 
holding. Such a new fragmented holding 
shall not be solclj exchanged, mortgaged or 
otherwise transferred except to the occupant 
01 owner of a contiguous holding. In case of 
a lease it can be leased to the lessee of a 
contiguous holding. Xo new fragmented hold- 
ing shall be cultivated unless it is combined 
with a contiguous plot or plots so tliat the 
total area so cultivated shall be equal to or in 
excess of the standard unit. This provision is 
to be read with the reference already made to 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Government in the 
interests of the community steps in and says 
“Thou shalt not tackle an area less in extent 
than the minimum area necessary for economic 
cultivation of a holding because thereby thou 
shalt not be producing npto the standard 
of wealth necessary to keep up economic 
efficiency.” There will be people who will be 
prepared to protest against this interference of 
Government \vith the enjoyment of private 
rights in property. The reply of the legislature 
is that the weal of the people is the highest 
law. Clause 21 lays down that whenever there 
is an occasion for partitioning revenue paying 
estates in an area where the Act has been made 
applicable the Collector shall divide the estate 
ic such a manner as not to leave a single share 
in the condition (h new fragmented holding. 
These sharers in the proiicrty whose />ra ralu 
share will bring the dividend npto or above the 
standard get their shares first. If any jjortion 
is left over it shall be disdded into as niaiiy 
sharcs as can be made without creating a new 
fragmented holding and allotted to those whose 


.shares are the largest. The rest of the sharers 
shall have to be compensated in cash. It 
empowers the Collector to auction a holding 
which is not cai>able of being divided and it 
shall then be sold to those neighbours who can 
combine the purchased plots with the frag- 
mented holdings already in their possession and 
can show to the Collector that the purchase has 
created a holding larger in area than the 
standard unit. Section 22 lays down the 
penalty for the infringement of the act which, 
extends to a fine of Rs. 50/ -. The (jUestioii 
arises as to how the holders of small shares 
are to be compensated in cash by others wlio 
get the major portion of the holding. A land 
Iiank, it is understood, is being brought into 
being. Clause 23 lays down that takavi 
advances can be given under Act XII of 
1SS4 (Agricultural Toans Act) to enable one to 
purchase a neighbour's share. The Govern- 
ment ha\e exempted the documents needed for 
bringing about consolidation from stamp and 
registration duties. The first ]iart of the bill lays 
down the ideal to be approximated to. That 
ideal will be reached in full consultation witli 
local opinion to suit local conditions. Public 
cpiiiion would be thoroughly can^-assed by the 
inch:sion on the Unit Decision Committee of 
three District Board members. The District 
Board, it is presumed, would be allowed the 
liberty of selecting these three members on to 
the board and both the Government and the 
District Board should be emitowered to remove 
them for various reasons when they are found 
incapable of discharging theii duties satis- 
factorily. We have made it thoroughly clear 
that the political thinkers all over the world are 
of opinion that Government as representing the 
people have a right to see that laud as instru- 
ment of wealth creation on account of its being 
limited in area, must be put to the best use in 
tile interest of the community and Government 
have a right to frame rules for the pnriiose of 
its utilization in the best interests of the 
comnumity. Then conies in the provision 
about the Hiodits operandi to he adopted to 
bring about restripping. The Collector siio molu 
or at the instance of certain interested parties 
can apply to the Goveniineiit for the issue of 
necessary notification for consolidation. All 
who arc interested in the land are required to 
attend and failure to attend without reasonable 
cause is met witli sanctions. Thereafter the 
same action is taken which in Prussia was 
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taken under the lex adikes which empowered 
a board of local authorities to treat the area as 
one subject to local estate planning. Holdings 
would be carved out approximate!}’ equal in 
area to the aggregate of the fragmented plots 
formerly possessed by the Khatedars. Village 
tracks would be made through areas for the 
purpose of taking cattle to the village tank 
for watering or gain to the village threshing 
floor for threshing. The Collector has to 
ascertain that 2/3 of the holders of plots and 
not less than i of the owners of land in the 
aiea affected consent to bring about consolida- 
tion. Government appoints a Consolidation 
< Ifhcer and he proceeds to the village and 
takes the assistance of 3 persons from the 
local panchayat committee who act as assessors 
and bring local knowledge to bear on any 
problem for solution. The Consolidation 
officer divides up the area to be consolidated 
in compact blocks and passes the scheme for 
criticism. He formally disposes off objections 
which are preferred against the scheme. If 
there is any dispute as to the apportionment of 
the land the Consolidation Officer shall refer 
the dispute to the President of the tribunal of 
arbitration which according to clause 42 shall 
consist of a President, namely, the District 
Judge and 2 assessors, one being the person 
having no interest in the land of the village and 
appointed by the District Judge and the other 
the Consolidation Officer. The assessors help 
the Officer presiding in determining the ques- 
tion of facts and Presiilent applies the law and 
his decision is final. The Consolidation Officer 
is not allowed to make any block less in area 
lor that particular type of land than the 
standard unit. A pro rata allotment of the 
Jarayat, Kyari and Baghait land will be as far 
as possible given. Section 54 lays down that 
re-distributiiig scheme shall procide for roads, 
tanks, and water courses and such conveniences 
so as to ensure that re-constituted plots shall be 
cultivable to the greatest advantage. If any 
person is not willing to take tlie consolidated 
block Imt wishes to be comiiensated in cash he 
is allowed to elect this mode of compensation. 
The value of the new holding is debited against 
the value of his old holding. In this way 
everybody is paid land by land or land and 
cash according to the extent of his interest on 
the day on which consolidation begins. 
Section 67 is a very important provision. The 
scheme provides that any charges pladed on 


the land will be defrayed by a loan under the 
I-and Improvement Act XIX of 1S83. The 
interest on which shall then form the first 
charge cn the land or it shall be defrayed by 
annual payment as under the Bundelkhand 
Encumbered Estate Act which if not realised 
shall be recovered as an arrear of land revenue. 
J'he other provision namely the one embodied 
in Clause 74 (b) is of great interest. By it is 
remitted half the assessment on the consolidated 
area for 3 years. This would reconcile most 
of the persons who have been mulcted more or 
less in fighting out their claims. The scheme 
i.s tlien finally sent to the Governor in Council 
for sanction and on his sanction being received 
each party is given a Sanad by the Collector. 
This is a beneficent bill in every sense of the 
term. 

Precaution requires however to be taken in 
two directions — Firstly the tribunal which is 
set up on the lines of the Bombay Improvement 
Trust Tribunal is likely to be an expensive 
tribunal in the sense that the cost of litigation 
before it will be high. There is no direct 
provision made for transfer of liens and charges 
from one plot to another as a result of ex- 
change brought about by the consolidation 
officer. This is invariably provided for in 
Continental countries. The second point is the 
responsibility thrown on the parties concerned 
for meeting the cost of consolidation to be 
shared on the basis of benefits gained. Anyone 
who is acquainted with the Danish scheme will 
at once find out that the Danish Government 
went out of its way to meet most of the costs 
and even paid for the houses of tenants in 
getting the same moved from the Abadi on 
to the compact cultivation block. It will not 
do merely to remit stamp and registration 
charges. The cost incurred in bringing about 
consolidation will, it is represented have tc 
be met by Government to a considerable extent. 
The writer understands that Government have 
I'assod orders creating a sort of land bank to 
advance money on mortgages of land. This is 
\-i.Ty necessary to render a scheme directly 
aiming at prevention of fragmentation practi- 
cable. The whole measure requires to be 
carefulb’ read and canvassed on press and plat- 
form of these provinces. We have onerous 
difficulties here. We are not dealing with 
I'.easant proprietors as in the ryotwari Bombay. 
We have zaniindars and tenants. In any 
scheme of consolidation of the tenants’ holding, 
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the spectre of a coparcenary to each individual 
of which tile tenant may be responsible for the 
rent of the component phots of his holding; 
looms large as an inhibiting factor. Consolida- 
tion has not yet been successfully tried in a 
cojiarcenary village where there has been no 
partition of tenants amongst co-sharers. But 
that will have to come. No Agricultural 
Commission will do any good till the unit of 
cultivation is improved. Section 37 of Act HI 
of 1020 can be altered in the sense that no 
holding will be divided if the component part 
falls below a certain area but there is nothing 
to prevent private partition and unless legisla- 
ture steps in to prevent morcellement, every 
l^artition accentuates tlie trouble. What could 
have been a compiact holding under a copar- 


cenary cannot possibly be one when the co-sharer^ 
have divided and takLii plots of tenants holdiip^ 
under their separate zamindari administration. 
The interests of the cultivator will have to be 
leiit paramount, be he a tenant or zainimlar 
The unit he will be allow'ed to tackle will not 
be allowed to fall below .r cert.iin area. There 
will be in future zamindari Sir culti\ation or 
Tenant cultivation of areas not below standard 
units for the locality and the sub-teiiants will 
Cease unless th.ey are treated as metayers. Will 
the legislature summon sulTicieiit coitra.ge to 
take up the questicm ? If it will not, the 
lessons of Scandinavian agriculture will be lost 
and the rec< mmendations of the Linlithgovr 
comu'.issiou ".ill remain infru.ctuotis like addled 
eggs. 


THE GIFTS OF ARYANS TO INDIA. 

By PKOFF.S.SOR J.ADU N.-\TH S-4RC-tR, C.I.K. 

(Vice-Cliaiicdlor, Calc nil a I'ak'crsity). 


Wc usually study the history of India as 
divided into watertight compartments or 
periods. One great defect of this method cf 
‘tedv is that we thereby lose sight of the life 
of the nation as a whole, we fail to realise that 
India has been the home of a living, growing 
per.ple, with a coTitinuitp running through all 
the ages,— each generation using, expending or 
modifying what its long line of predecessors had 
left to it. 

No careful student of our history can help 
being struck by one supreme characteristic of 
the Indian peopde. It is their vitality as a 
distinct type, with a distinct civilisation of their 
nwni and a mind as active after centuries of 
foreign rule as erx-r in the past. The Indian 
jieople to-day are no doubt a crjmirosite ethnical 
piodu.ct ; but whatever their diflereiit constituent 
dements mav have been in origin, they have all 
acciuired a common Indian stamj), and have 
all been contributing to a common culture and 
buildin.g up a common type of traditions, 
thought and literature. Even fiir Herbert 


Risley, who is so sceptical about the India’is' 
claim to be considered as one peorle, lias been 
forced to admit that “Beneath the manifold 
diversity of physical and social tyi)e, lan.guagc, 
custom and religion, which strikes the observer 
in India, there can still be discerned a certain 
‘underlying uniformity of life from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin.’ There is in fact an 
Indian character, a general Indian personality, 
which we cannot resolve into its coniponeiit 
elements.” (/Tc/i/c of India, 2iid edilion, 
/>. 200). 

This common Indian type has stood the test 
of time, it lias outlived tlic shock of dyna.-tic 
revolutions, foreign inwasii ns, religious coiillicts, 
and widespread natural disasters. Its best ri.ght 
to liv(j is the \'ital p-ower displaved bv it 
througli many thousand years of cntaclvsmic 
change in our laud. 

When we deeply ponder over the philosopdiy 
of Indian history, instead of coiitlning our gaze 
to the usual text-book narrati\’es of prolitical 
change, when we survey the course of India’s 
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growth through the ages as a whole, we are 
bound to realise a wonderful rhythm running 
through all these epochs. feel that we are 

to-day what our past has made us, and we see 
h.ow that past has made us what we are. Each 
race or creed that has chosen India for its home, 
each dynasty that has enjoj’ed settled rule 
among us for some time, each school of thought 
that has dominated the human mind even in 
a single province of India, — has left its gifts 
which have worked in all the provinces and 
through man\’ centuries, till they have lost their 
identity by being transformed and assimilated 
into the common store of India’s legacy from 
the forgotten past, — just as millions and millions 
of small coral insects through countless ages 
have given up their bodies in building up the 
reefs on which many of the Pacific islands now 
stand secure from the rage of the fiercest 
tempest. 

It is the duty of the historian not to let the 
past be forgotten. He must trace these gifts 
back to their sources, give them their due places 
in the time-scheme, and show how they influenc- 
ed or prepared the succeeding ages, and what 
portion of present-da}- Indian life and thought 
is the distinctive contribution of each race or 
creed that has lived in this land. 

Such an analysis, in the present state of our 
knowledge, cannot be expected to be mathema- 
tically accurate or documented in every detail. 
It requires the highest historical imagination to 
reconstruct our past in this light, and, where 
imagination is the motive force, individual 
differences of opinion must occur. We cannot 
altogether eliminate the personal factor in such 
cases. But the attempt has to be made, if we 
are ever to rise above the level of our school 
text-books of Indian history. And, inspite of 
the risks attending a first attempt in a new field 
and the limited time at my disposal, I propose 
at present to treat of India’s inner life and outer 
growth from the standpoint of evolutionary 
development through the ages. 

In India, as in every other country of the 
world, the geographical factor has profoundly 
influenced history. India is a continent, rather 
than one country, in respect of the diversity of 
the physical conditions of its different provinces. 
Eeaving the Himalayan slopes and secluded 
valleys out of our account, we have Hindustan 
proper or North India, forming one boundless 
plain with assured water-supply, which permits 
cavalry hordes to sweep from one end of it to 
5 


the other in the dry season that begins in 
October. Hence, North India has been the seat 
of vast empires, each of which has, in its day, 
ruled over many provinces, maintained rich and 
learned Courts, and added to the common culture 
of all India. The iMadras Coast or the Eastern 
Karnatak has the same features, though in a 
narrower area. But the Deccan proper, or the 
tableland of the south, is cut up by nature into 
small isolated districts, where racial and linguis- 
tic differences hav-e been preserved through ages 
with very little change. And, hence, the history 
of tlie Deccan proper has been the rise of 
numberless petty kingdoms, their eternal contest 
with their neighbours, and downfall one after 
another. Unlike Hindustan, this region of the 
South has failed to exert any influence on the 
other parts of India, but has succumbed to 
Hindustan or the Karnatak whenever its 
geographical isolation has been broken by the 
aggression of some great empire of those parts. 

iMMIGR.tTIOXS IXTO IxDI.t. 

The main stream of immigration into India 
has come through the north-western passes. 
It is true that at the other extreme or the north- 
eastern frontier, we have some routes leading 
into India from Upper Burma and from Arracan. 
But the heavy rainfall of this region, exceeding 
a hundred inches in the 3’ear concentrated into 
four months, soon washes away the roads and 
I'.romotes a dense growth of trees and underwood 
which closes the routes altogether in a few years. 
i\lcreover. Central Asia, the cradle-land of man- 
kind for many ages, is near oiir north-western 
passes, while China,- — another home of a teeming 
and overflowing -population, — ig cut off from the 
N. E. corner of Assam by almost insuperable 
natural obstacles. The few foreign strains that 
are known to have entered India through the 
north-eastern passes were small in numerical 
strength. They were; (0 a Tibetan dynasty 
that established a short-lived kingship in North 
Bengal in the loth century ; (ii) the Ahoms who 
crossed the Patkoi range into the valley of the 
Brahmaputra early in the 13th century and fell 
completely under Hindu influence three centu- 
ries later ; and (Hi) the Burmese who invaded 
Assam in iSib, to be expelled by the English 
at the end of nine years. The iMongolian settle- 
ment in Eastern Bengal is now an entirely lost 
chapter of Indian history, but it must have been 
spread over several centuries and seems to Imve 
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adopted the land and sea routes alike. Not only 
have the north-western passes poured forth 
teeming thousands into India ever since the 
dawn of history, but our western sea-board has 
been equally hospitable to immigrants. Phoeni- 
cians of the Biblical times, then Arabs, then 
Greeks and Alexandrian Romans, Persians, 
Abyssiniaiis and other foreigners have traded 
with the western ports of India and made settle- 
ments on this coast. We know that Greek 
mercenary soldiers were engaged by some Hindu 
Kings in historic times, as French adventurers 
were employed b_v Sindhia and the Nizam in the 
eighteenth century. 

At the end of the middle ages, our undefend- 
ed western sea-board was penetrated by the 
Portuguese, and later by the Dutch, the English, 
and the French ; but the foreign settlements on 
our West Coast were of an even earlier origin, 
as the Portuguese on their arrival (149S) found 
the Arabs already settled at the ports of Malabar. 

We know that the first body of Parsis 
migrated to the Bombay coast about 735 A. D. 
The Chitpavan and Nagar Brahmans are two 
other immigrant foreign clans, if their traditions 
and inscriptions can be relied iqwjn to lift the 
\'eil from their racial origins. An analysis of 
the population of Gujrat shows many foreign 
races settled there but now completely 
Indianized. The Navaiyat Arabs and the Ben-i- 
Israel of Konkan are two other exanii les of 
this class, besides the Abyssiniaiis of Janjira anil 
the Nestorian Christians of Malabar. 

CoLOXIS.tTION BY INDIANS. 

But, on our East Coast, the ancient Indians 
were more enterprising and more skilled in 
navigation ; thev were colonisers, traders, givers 
of civilisation to foreign lands and not borrowers. 
In historic times the Chola fleet dominated the 
Bay of Bengal and Rajendra Chola I (circa 1026 
A.D.) captured the capital of Pegu (Lower 
Burma) and annexed the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands. Indian emigrants, — mostly from the 
Pallava country, with several also from the 
Gangetic X^alley in the north, — colonised 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Cambodia and 
Siam, and gave a new religion, civilisation and 
art to the natives though they did not establish 
political dominion there. The Indian mariners 
of the East Coast, — whether from Taniluk in 
Bengal or Masulipatam in IMadras — disputed 
the monopoly of the trade in the Bay of Bengal 


and the eastern seas with the Chinese sailors, as 
leaders of Travels know. 

Internal UNiFviNf; I.xFi.rENcE.s. 

Within the limits of India itself province 
was isolated from province by diftcrencts of 
Government, language, climate and manners, by 
high hills, dense forests and deep rivers, and by 
the absence of roads and of easy means of con- 
veyance. But from early Hindu times, this 
internal isolation was often broken and an All- 
Indian community of ideas, customs and culture 
was created by certain agencies. These were : 
(;) the pilgrim student, (ii) the soldier of fortune, 
(iff I the imperial conqueror, and (iio the son-in- 
law imported from the centres of blue blood 
(such as Kanauj or Prayag for Brahmans and 
Mewar and Marwar in the case of Rajimts) for 
the purpose of hypergamy or raising the social 
status of a rich man settled among lower castes 
in a far-off province. 

The great holy cities of the different pro- 
\inces were regarded as sources of sanctity by 
all Indians alike. They were, besides, seats of 
the highest Sanskrit learning, or Universities of 
the tyi e of the mediaeval University of Paris. 
Such were Benares and Nalanda, Mathura and 
Ta.xila, Ujiain and Prayag, Kanchi and Madura, 
and to a lesser extent Navadwip in Bengal. The 
sacred streams and temples of the north were 
looked up to with veneration and a life-long 
yearning to visit them, by the men of the south, 
and in the same way, Puri and Kanchi, Setu- 
bandh and Sringeri, Dwaraka and Nasik were 
eagerly visited by devoted ]',ilgrims from the 
north of India, in spite of the immense distances 
to be crossed. Further more, for the benefit 
of those who could not travel, some local rivers 
and cities of the south were named after those 
of the north and regarded as ciiuallv .sanctifying. 
Thus, Madura is the southern Mathura, and the 
Godavari is the southern Ganges. Great 
Sanskrit scholars and saints, like Sankaracharya 
and Chaitanya, have passed from one end of 
Hindu India to another, conquering their rivals 
in di.sputation, as f^'amndragupta and other kings 
bent on dig-vijay flid in arms. This presupposcvl 
cultural uniformity. 

The Hindu jiilgrims and wandering Brahmin 
students and saints formed a connecting link 
between the different provinces of India and 
they tended to leaven the mass of their stay-at- 
home countrymen with some amount of com- 
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iiiunity of life and thought — tliough that amount 
was not comi'arable to the wholesale standar- 
disatii n that is going on throughout India in 
these days of the railway, the newspaper, the 
telegraph, All-India conferences for every 
imaginable and unimaginable purpose, and a 
common administrative system and cultural 
language. 

Siniilarly, military adventurers, especially of 
the Rajinit stock, penetrated into the more back- 
ward and obscure provinces in search of a career 
which was denied to younger brothers in their 
over-crowded homeland. For example, Shivaji’s 
ancestors are said to have migrated from Chitor. 
Yachap)pa Nair (the chieftain of Satgarh, 26 
miles west of \Tllore) who was killed in 1694, 
claimed descent from the Rathors of Kanaiij ; 
the State of Yizianagram was founded in the 
i6th century by a Rajput general of the Muslim 
Sultan of Golkonda. 

The result of all these forces was that, in 
spite of political disunion, differences of 
language, tradition and custom, a uniform 
Sanskrit stamp was printed upon the literature 
and thought of all the provinces of this vast 
country. There was unity of religion, philo- 
sophy, literary ideas and convention, and out- 
look upon life, through Hindu India. If we 
take a broad and sweeping view, without being 
too particular, we may even go so far as to say 
that there has been achieved something of an 
approximation also in physical type and mode 
of life amoipg the various races that have lived 
long enough in India, and fed on the same 
crops, drank of the same streams, basked under 
the same sun. Even the immigrant India 
Muslims have, in the course of centuries, 
received the imprint of this country and come 
to differ in many essential points from their 
brethren living in other parts of Asia. 

Four Gre.^t L.tXDn.iRKS. 

\Yhen We make a broad survey of India’s 
evolution through the last four thousand years, 
we cannot miss the four great landmarks that 
stand out iiromineiit and clear in this expanse 
of time. Four distinct races or creeds have, 
each in its own age, determined this country’s 
destiny. The \T-dic Aryans, the Buddhists, the 
Mussalmans, and the British have each introduc- 
ed a new element into India, each of them has 
conferred gifts which have worked through the 


succeeding ages and modified our life and 
thou.ght, no less than our political history. 

\Ye start with the Aryans, not only because 
they were the first in point of time among the 
races whose records have been preserved, but 
chiefly because they have succeeded in impres- 
sing upon the other races of India the stamp 
cf their religion, philosophy, vocabulary, literary 
form and tradition, administrative system, — in 
short, their ideas and culture. Tribes that can- 
not truly claim to have a drop of Aryan blood 
in their veins have accepted the Aryan influence 
and tried desperately to give their ancestors an 
.•\ryan pedigree. Aryan culture, with the addi- 
tion of some elements borrowed from the 
Dravidians, but transformed in its own way, — 
rules all India and gives to it an inner unity, in 
spite of the diversity created by our geography, 
ethnolog>' and political history. 

The Gifts of the Ary.vns. 

What, then, are the elenients with which 
the Aryans have enriched Indian life ? The 
gifts of the Aryans are six, namel\- : (t)'a lofty 
spirituality which has sublimated even the non- 
Aryan elements borrowed in the grand syn- 
thesis which is called Hinduism ; {ii) the spirit 
of systematising, or the methodical arrangement 
of every branch of thought ; {Hi) ordered ima- 
gination in literary or artistic creation, as 
distinguished from extravagance, grotesqueness, 
or emotional abandon ; (ir) the grading of the 
people into mutually exclusive castes, based 
upon differences of function and of supposed 
ancestry ; (v) honour to woman, wliile rejectin.g 
feminist institutions like matriarchy and poE’- 
andry, which prevailed in the north and south 
of the Aryan wed.ge driven into “the middle 
kingdom’’ ; {vi) the institution of hennita,ges, 
which were distinct alike from the city univer- 
sities and celibate monasteries of Christian 
Europe. 

Akv.'.n Pexetrmtox ixto North- WEvST 
In'di.x. 

Let ns try to visualise what followed the 
Aryan penetration into north-western India. It 
did not lead to an Utter extermination of the 
original inhabitants of the country (as in 
Australia), nor to their wholesale confinement in 
isolated reservations (as in North America). 
It is now admitted by historians that the Anglo- 
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Saxon invasion of England was not followed by 
a wholesale massacre or ensla\'enieiit of the 
iiative Britons, but large numbers of the latter 
lemaincd on their lands, though m a politicalbv 
subordinate condition, and a iiuick and complete 
fusion of the two races took place, the composite 
product being dominated by the language and 
institutions of the conquering minorin'. This 
has also been the case with the European colo- 
I'-isation of Latin America, Similarly, the 
\'edic Aryans who conquered the Punjab formed 
an even smaller ratio to the uon--Vryans already 
in possession of the soil than the Angles and 
vSaxons did to the Britons. IMost of the Aryan 
newcomers had to take non-Aryan wives, if 
they were to have any wives at all. 

A grand compromise with the noii-Aryan 
religions and customs was forced on the con- 
querors by the circumstances. Some non- 
Aiyaii gods and religions rites were accepted by 
them, but made purer and more philosophical. 
^'he old vedic religion which was entirely 
ritualistic and the special possession of a parti- 
cular race, now gave place to that all-embracing 
but undetiuable system of toleration; or synthesis 
which we call Hinduism, and which shelters 
within its catholic bosom every form of belief 
and practice that will agree to its few general 
conventions. The absorption of alien races and 
creeds into Hindu society has gone on in historic 
times and has failed onl\’ in the case of rigidly 
excliisiye creeds like Islam and Christianity. 

The cult of the snake, once universal 
throughout India and now surviving among the 
aborigines and in the Dravidiaii south and tlie 
adoration of rude stones as manifestations of the 
deity, — either as the Shiva Linga or as the 
Shalagrania, — are clearly aboriginal faiths which 
the Aryans adopted wntli necessary modifica- 
tions and made parts of th.e new ctnnmon creed 
of the two races. The southern non-Aryan Cod 
Shiva, — the patron of the Ceylonese Kin.g 
Ravaii — was declared to be another name of the 
Vedic Rudra, though the functions and attri- 
butes of the latter were quite different from 
Shiva’s. But the coarser elements of the ori- 
ginal Shiva worship were purged away from the 
composite faith. The nagas took a subordinate 
place in the Hindu pantheon, as attendants on 
the gods or on good kings. The round pebble 
picked up from the bed of the Gandak river 
and adored by local tribes, now became an 
emblem of Vishnu the Preserver. The old 
popular creeds were thus spiritualised and the 


rude aboriginal gods were, by the invention of 
new legends and allegorical interpretations, 
invested with the halo of a loftier philosophy. 

Ill the domain of thought, the Aryans created 
a far-reaching revolution by introducing system 
or metliodical arrangement into every tiling that 
they handled. The Sutra literature is the best 
example of orderly arrangement in the various 
branches of human knowledge then in tlie pos- 
session of the Aryans. They wrote systematic 
treatises on medicine, philosophy, politv, 
grammar, law, domestic ritual and geometry. 
Paiiini’s grammar is the most scientific treatment 
of the subject ever known. 

In art, the Iudo---\ryans had not the fertility 
of invention and exuberant imagination of the 
Drai idians ; but what imagination they dis- 
played was restrained and refined, though they 
did not approach the perfect order of form and 
chaste elegance of beauty for wliich the Aryans 
of Greece still stand unrivalled am'iig mankind. 
This point will become clear when we contrast 
the latest ^'edic literature and the Sutras with 
tl,e heterogeneous medley of fact and fiction 
cic-ated much later under local and preiionder- 
antly r.on-Aryan influence and designated as the 
Puranas in which we find imagination runnin.g 
riot. 

The Hermit.vge.s. 

But the most powerful and most beneficent 
factor of Ari'an influence consisted in the 
hermitages of the Rishis, which grew up in 
what is popularly called the epic age, i.e., after 
the Aryans had advanced to the fertile Gangetic 
\ allcy and established large and rich kingdoms, 
with crowded cities and magnificent courts, 
and peace and leisure for the population. 

Tlie hermits or Rishis who lived in these 
forest homos (lopovans) were not lonely recluses 
or celibate aiicliorites cut off from the society 
cf women and the family. They formed family 
.groups, living with their wives and children, 
hut not pui suing wealth or fame or material 
advancement like ordinary householders. All 
tiicir attention was devoted to the [iractice of 
virtue and the cultivation of knowledge. Thus 
fUec' lived in the world, but were not of it. 
They had frequent touch with the citms and the 
loyal court by means of respectful invitations to 
the domestic ceremonies of the Kings and rich 
men, and tlic visits made by the latter to these 
hermitages in the spirit of pilgrimage. Their ' 
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pupils included their own children and also boys 
from the busy world, who lived with the 
heimits, shared their toils, studied under them, 
and served them like their own sons Then, 
when their education was completed, they would 
bow down to their guru, pay their thanks- 
offering ldak.',hinai , and come to the busy world 
to take their places among the men of action. 

Thus, the ancient Hindu Lhiiversity, without 
being rigidly isolated, was kept at a safe dis- 
tance from the noisy luxurious capitals and 
gave the purest form of physical, intellectual 
and moral culture possible in any age, if we 
leave out natural science and mechanics. 
Learning was developed by the Rishis, who were 
maintained in learned leisure partly by their 
pupils’ foraging in the ownerless woods and 
fields of that age and partly by the gifts of 
Kings and rich householders. 

These hermitages were as effectual for the 
promotion of knowledge and the growth of 
serious literature as the cathedrals cf mediaeval 
Europe, but without the unnatural monachisni 
of the latter. 

Lecky remarks about the celibate clergj- of 
the Catholic world ; “The effect of the morti- 
fication of the domestic affections upon the 
general character was probably very pernicious. 
In Protestant countries, where the marriage of 
the clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, 
been productive of the greatest and most un- 
equivocal benefits. Nowhere does Christianity 
assume a more beneficial or a more winning 


form than in those gentle clerical households 
which stud our land, constituting, as Coleridge 
said, ‘the one idyl of modern life,’ the most 
perfect type of domestic peace, the centre of 
civ'ilisation in the remotest village. . Among 
the Catholic priesthood, on the other hand, 
where the vow of celibacy is faithfully observed, 
a character of a different type is formed, which 
with very grave and deadly faults combines 
some cf the noblest excellences to whicli 
humanity can attain. (History of Europciiii 
Morals cabinet ed., ii. 137, 334-335). This evil 
was avoided in ancient India. 

The Brah.mins of old enjoyed popular venera- 
tion and social supremacy, but they used their 
influence and prestige solely for the promotion 
of learning and religion, and not for enriching 
t'nemselves or gratifying their passions. The 
nation as a whole benefited by this arrangement. 
But it was possible only in a purely Hindu. 
State, without a dense population and wit'n 
science and technical arts in a simple undevelop- 
ed condition. 

In the calm of these sylvan retreats were 
developed our systems of philosophy, ethics, 
theology and even several branches of literature 
proper. Witness the vivid scene of the discus- 
sion of political science and morality in the 
Naimish forest as described in the Mahabharat. 

Herein lay the true spring-head of the 
ancient civilisation of the Hindus, and this we 
ewe entirely to the Indo-Aryans of the earliest 
or Brahmanic age. 


THE INDIAN HIGH COURTS BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 
By Sir C. Set.\lvad, k.c.i.e. 


The Indian High Courts Bill, now that its 
real implications are realised has rightly aroused 
genuine protests from the country. It is regrett- 
able that under the ostensible guise of puttin.g 
advocates and i)lcaders on a footing of equality 
with Barristers as regards the office of Chief 
Justice, a change of great magnitude, contrary 
to the established practice and traditions for over 
loo years, should have been introduced without 


drawing attention to the same, either in the 
speeches in Parliament on the Bill or by the 
publication of the text of the Bill in this 
country. 

This change makes the Civilian Judges of 
the High Court eligible for the office of the 
Chief Justice. It must be noted that while 
demands have been persistently made for many 
years that ad\ocates and pleaders should for all 
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purpoics be on an eQnality with liarristers, no- 
bohy (not even the Civilian Judges) has 
demanded that the present ineligibility of the 
Civilian Judges feir the office cf the Chief Justice 
be removed. 

E\ er since the establishment of the High 
Court in India and even before that in the 
R.ecorder’5 Court and the f^npreme Court 
eligibility for the office of Chief Justice was con- 
fined to members of the Bar. This principle 
was embodied in the first High Court Act and 
has been preserved in the Government of India 
Act. The judiciary in any country should be 
perfectly independent of Government and 
nothing should be done which would cre-ate 
even the remotest susp/icioii in that matter. 
This is still more essential in a country like 
India, ruled b,v an alien Government, carrjdng 
on the administration through a bureaucracy. 

What makes for the stability of the British 
Government in India more than anything else 
is the public belief in the impartial administra- 
tion of justice. The High Courts have always 
been locked up to by the people as the one 
bulwark for the defence of the liberty and right 
of the subjects against unjustifiable acts of the 
cxecutive Goveninient. 

It is therefore a cherished faith that in 
order to preserve the independence of the High 
Courts as well as the subordinate courts, the 
head of the judiciary in every province, namely 
the Chief Justice, must be a member of the bar 
and not a member of the permanent civil service. 
Indeed the view has been held and advocated 
very often, that the members of the civil service 
should not be Puisne Judges of the High Court 
or be Judges of the Subordinate Courts. And 
it has been urged that all the judicial appoint- 
ments should be held by trained lawyers taken 
from the bar as is the case in England. 

But whatever that may be, it is immensely 
desirable and necessary that the Chief Justice 
should be a member of the Bar. I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the Civil Service has 
given some very eminent Judges of the High 
Court. It is equally true that some Barrister 
Judges have not made good Judges of the High 
Courts. But this is not a matter that is to be 
judged by a consideration of individual cases. 
It is not suggested that Civilian Judges do not 
conscientiously and impartially administer 
Justice. But a great principle is involved. The 
training that a Civilian gets as a member of the 
permanent service before he comes to the High 


Court, naturally piaaluce.'- a mentalit\ which is 
much different from the outlook and mentality 
of a person trained at the Bar Further the 
exi'ieiienco and insight that a man at the bar gets 
can never be gained by civilian Judges. More- 
over in a question of this character it is of 
incalculable value to make sure of public con- 
fidence and it is axiomatic that .any Cieilian 
Chief Judge, however, able and impartial be 
may be, will never command tliat public con- 
fidence which will be almost invariably inspired 
by a Barrister Chief Justice. 

In Bombay the great courage and indepen- 
dence showed by that eminent Chief Justice Fir 
Michael Westropp in dealing with important 
litigation between the Government and the 
subjects are traditionally remembered. The 
great reputation that the High Court deservedly 
acquired during his regime was maintained hv 
his successors Sir Charles v'^argent. Sir Charles 
Farren and Chief Justice Lawrence Jenkins. 
The same may be said about the great barrister 
Chief Justices in the other Provinces. 

I venture tp say that the i' resent proposal 
to make the civilians eligible for the office of 
Chief Justice is a retrograde measure and will 
largely imperil the confidence of the public in 
tlie Judiciary in India. It is surprising that 
such a momentous change slioiild be so steal- 
tbil}’ attempted to be brought about at a juncture 
when a Ro^’al Commission is considering th.e 
whole future Constitution of India. 

The provisions regarding the High Court 
form a part of the Government of India Act, 
the revision of which is before the Commission. 
Surely the proposed amendment should be con- 
sidered by the Royal Commission whose presi- 
dent happens to be an eminent English lawyer. 

There is really no justification for rushing 
through this Bill. The demand for ])lacing 
Advocates and A'akils on an equality with 
Barristers for the office of Chief Ju.stice lias been 
made for a long time. It was in the year igiq 
that the Government told the Legislative 
Assembly that they had recommended that 
change and the matter was under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State. If the Secretary 
of State has waited seven or eight years during 
which time pleader Judges like Sir Laluhhai 
Shaw were denied the office of Chief Justice, one 
fails to see why the matter cannot wait till it 
has been considered by the Royal Commission. 
The public never demanded and it is presumed 
the Government of India newer recommended, 
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that civilians be made eligible for the office of 
Chief Justice. At 110 time has this change been 
suggested by Government to the Legislatures 
in India. 

It is entirely inexcusable to rush through 
this Bill in this manner, involving a inonientous 
change of far-reaching consequences of making 
Ci\ilian Judges eligible for the office of Chief 
J ustice . 

Indian abstention from co-operation with the 


Simon Commission is no excuse. Such abstention 
has not induced the Government to withdraw 
from the Commission any part of the question 
leferred to it. The Ro,val Commission has 
decided to go throirgh the question of revision 
of tlie Constitution of India in all other aspects, 
whether it is boycotted or not. Why cannot 
they deal with the constitution of the High 
Courts along with other parts of the Government 
of India Act ? 


THE TRUTH ABOUT INDIA’S WOMEN. 

A Reply to K-vtiierixe Mayo. 


By Dr. R. P. Par.lx7pye, m.a., d.sc. 

(Member of the India Council; late Minister of Education, 
Bonihay ; late Principal, Fergusson College, Poona; 
late Fcllo-ie of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
first Indian Senior Wrangler.) 


Aliss Alayo’s lurid pages in Mother India 
about the women of India have caused tleep 
resentment among the people, as they feel that 
she has taken some isolated facts, distortcil 
ethers, and shown altogether such a disregard 
for truth that no reasonable person should 
attach any weight to her account. She has 
many items of indictment a.gainst Indian women, 
and I shall select a few of them and ex])lain the 
real state of things. 

As regards child marriage and too early 
consnnnnation of marriage, it should be known 
that while marriage at a very early age is pre- 
valent in some castes, this marriage means only 
an irrevocable engagement which makes the girl 
a member of the husband’s family and enables 
her to fall into the W'ays of the new family, 
which is essential in the case of the joint family 
system. 

Marriage does not mean among the Hindus 
that the young man leaves the family hearth and 
makes a new home for himself with his wife. 
While his father and mother are living the iiewR 


married couple live with them, and it is con- 
sidered improper for the married persons even 
to talk to each other in the presence of the elders. 

Before the age of about fourteen or fifteen 
the girl does not know her husband even in the 
most orthodox families. In a letter recently 
imblished by an English doctor in the Times of 
India the ages of W’omen at their first delivery 
were quoted from hospital figure's, which showed 
no case before the age of fourteen. 

In recent days this age of marriage, even in 
the Indian sense of the term, is being gradually 
laised even in the villages, in which the vast 
percentage of India’s millions live. I come 
myself from a little village south of Bombay 
from a family of small a,griculturists and have 
kept in constant touch with it. While forty 
years ago parents began to think about the 
marriage of their daughters at the age of eight 
or nine, nobody now thinks of it till they are 
twelve or thirteen, and in any village you can 
see many unmarried girls of fourteen. 
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The theoretical ban against a girl’s remain- 
ing nnmarried after the appearance of puberty 
has virtually disappeared even in the most 
orthodox families. In fact young men, who 
know the increasing difficulty of earning a 
living, are not willing to encumber themselves 
with a wife till they are at least about twenty. 

As principal of the Fergusson Colle.ge at 
Poona for over twentj’ j-ears I used to collect 
statistics of the age and marriage condition of 
m\' pupils, who numbered over a thousand and 
were between sixteen and twenty-three years of 
age. While twenty-five years ago an appreci- 
able fraction of the boys in the first-year class 
were married, now it is a rare exception to see 
any married boy in that class, and even in the 
final-year class there are no more than 50 per 
cent, married boys. 

In the same colle,ge, while twenty-five years 
ago there was hardly any girl student, at present 
there are about fifty girls studying in various 
classes, most of them unmarried, and about half 
a dozen widows. 

As regards disparity in the marriage ages of 
the husband and wife, I admit that widowers 
belonging to castes in which the marriage of 
widows is not allowed have to marry young girls, 
but they try to get them as grown up as possible. 
An old man marrying a young girl is looked 
down upon, and I may mention a Marathi play 
called “Sharada” which has been popular in 
r>Iahara.shtra for over twenty-five years. The 
theme is that of an old man wanting to marry a 
young girl. He is heaped with ridicule, and the 
popular songs in that play are shouted at any 
old man wanting to marry again. The evil is 
rapidly disaj; pearing both because the marriage 
age of girls is rising and also, to a certain extent, 
because widow marriage is not now so unpopular 
as it used to he. Public opinion is strongly 
against the marriage of old men and girls, and 
it is only a very poor father who will agree to 
sell his daughter to a widower of mature years. 
But marriages in which considerations of money 
eu.ter are not unknown even in America. 

IMuch is made of the prohibition of widow 
marriages. But it must not be for.gotten that 
this prohibition exists only in a few of the 
highest castes, and that castes totalling about So 
per cent of the Hindus allow both marriage of 
widows and divorce. The widow-marriage 
mo\ement is spreading and a widow-marriage 
now creates not a thousandth part of the com- 
motion that it did forty years ago. The work 


of Professor Karve in Poona, Sir Ganga Ram in 
Punjab, Vireshlingam Pantulu in Madras, and 
Ishwar Chandra ^udyasagar in Bengal in this 
connection is well known. But apart from this 
it is a mistake to think that as a general rule 
widows are badly treated in Hindu families. 
They are, of course, debarred from taking part 
in certain religious ceremonies which a married 
couple only can conduct, but they wield a good 
deal of influence in an ordinary Hindu family. 
A widow has a legal claim for maintenance on 
her deceased husband’s property and can exer- 
cise it if she declines to live in the family of 
Ijis brothers or, occasionally even with her 
son . 

As a matter of fact, she will cling to her 
husband’s family and will generalh- refuse to 
tiaiisfer herself to the house of her parents or 
brothers or sisters. Occasionally she does lead 
a miserable existence, but it is the exception and 
not the rule. The Hindu is, in fact, too much 
inclined to harbour all kinds of relatives, even 
distantly connected with him, and the family 
tie is uiuch stronger than in the West. 

It is the foulest libel to say that widows in 
India habitually lead an immoral life. Examples 
of lapse on their part are yery rare and their 
general behaviour compares very fayourabiy 
with that of spinsters or widows in aii.v country 
m the West. 

Social reformers in India attach great impor- 
tance to this widow-marriage question, as we 
wish to see every individual in India given per- 
fect liberty to lead his own life in his own way 
without too much interference from societv or 
religious heads ; but it is not right to magnify 
the extent of the evil. 

In spite of the women being largely un- 
educated in the technical sense of the word, 
women in India exercise great influence in their 
families, and husbands will take no important 
steps without consulting their wives. Hindu 
religion teaches women to revere their husbands 
and, if yon like, to worship them as gods. The 
latter, on their part, work for them, cherish 
them, and love them. As somebody has well 
put it, a Hindu loves the woman he marries, 
while a European marries the woman he loves. 
M iiile this has not produced as many romantic 
marriages in India as in the West, it has, on 
the other hand, saved India from the practical 
breakdown of the marriage system that we see 
in America, where in some cities, we are told, 
there is one divorce for every two inarria.ges. 
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It is impossible in the space at m\’ disposal 
to deal with all points in Miss Mayo’s book re- 
garding women. The feeling caused against her 
book ill India is due to the one-sided nature of 
her descriiitioiis, to her not giving credit where 
it is elue, to her misuiiderstanding of the real 
Indian woman, and, above all, to the tone of 
superiority which she affects towards Indians. 
We know there are evils in India ; what country 
can boast of having none? \\ c welcome the 
help even of foreigners like Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Andrews, or Sister Xivedita, who came to the 
consideration of the various questions with 
sympathe- and good will. 

But we, even the most extreme social refor- 
mers among us, resent this wholesale condemna- 
tion of our social system and, in particular, this 
libel upon our women at tlie hands of a woman 


who appears steeped in racial airogance, who 
assumes such superior airs, and who is blind 
to similar evils among her own people. 

Miss klayo says that she has written tliis book 
from a sense of duty to India as well as to her 
own people. Is it too much to hope that she 
will next take up problems nearer home and 
use her undoubted abilities to turn a fierce light 
upon the condition of Xegroes and coloured 
races in America itself, to the state of law and 
order in Chicago, to the di\ orce laws in various 
States, to the activities of the Ku Klux Klan, 
to the administration of the Prohibition law, to 
the oil scandals, and to various other evils iii 
her own country, and not to insult the manhood 
and womanhood of a whole country simply 
because it is down ? 


^lY VISIT TO THE LEAGT’E OF NATIONS.- 

By Thp Hox. ]\It.-\x Sir F.azl-i-Hcs.aix, kt., Bar-u.t-J .a:c 
{Member of the Pimjah Government) . 


The conception of the League of Xations is 
by no means new. Years ago both in the west 
and in the orient, even novelists used to talk 
of a league of birds of the universe, and many 
a book in Asia is written on that hypothesis. 
Coming to modern history, I have no doubt you 
remember that towards the end of the 19th 
century the conception of maintaining the peace 
of the world and settling disputes between 
states through pacific means was evolved in that 
country which is now keeping away from the 
League of Xations, I mean Russia. It is one of 
the tricks of fortune that the great country 
whose ruler had raised this question as early as 
1S9S, should have in the first ])lace brutally done 
away with the rules during the war and in the 
second ])lace should have kept away from the 
League of Xations. The immediate cause of 
the creation of the League of Xations was the 
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peace of 'Wrsailles. Before the cciiclusion of 
peace, as you all remember, Wilson’s fourteen 
points had created a world-wide interest in tlie 
jiroblem of saving the world from the terrors 
of the next war. It was found necessary that 
the world must be made safe for peace ; and all 
the countries including the belligerents were 
absolutely sick of the war and anxious to enter 
upon a career of peace wherein the vast damage 
done b\' the war could be righted. But here 
again as a result of the trick of fortune the great 
country represented by Wils'm is not a member 
of the League of X^ations. Ilowexer, the Peace 
of Versailles was concluded on th.e \-ery tenr.s 
uhich were promineutlc- mentic.ned in Wilson’s 
fourteen points, one of which was that none of 
the belligerents was to be allowed to profit by 
the war in as much as no territm'ial expansii 11 
was permissible. What was the result? Tlie 
result was that a number of territories unfit to 
govern themselves were to be lield under some- 
sort of tutelage and naturally nut uudei th.e 
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tutelacc of any of the belliyerent^, becanse that 
would have directly come in conflict with 
the yriiiciple that iunie of the belli.yereiits was 
to proflt bv the war to the extent of addintj some 
ter’it' .r'.' to tile territijry which th.ey already 
jMijsessed. That led to the creation of a system 
of niandatorv p.oveers, aiul th.e colonies tliat were 
(. r.t awav from Germany and titlHr powers had. 
naturallv to be administered hv the mandatory 
svbtein and the League of Nations was necessary 
in order to keep control over the mandatory 
system. ThiUs vou will readily agree that th.e 
creatii n of tlie League of Nations was essential 
if no one coiintrv was to profit by tlie war to the 
extent of adding territory to its existing' 
territory. 

The Re-\sons. 

The second reason for the creation of the 
League of Nations was th.e fact that under the 
fourteen points of Wilson one essential thing 
was the right of self-determination. Under that 
head a number of small coviitfies of Central 
Europe came into being claiming independence 
under that i rinciple. Those countries tvanted 
ti'/ have nothin.g more to do with Germany or 
Austria. Their claim could not be resisted with 
the result that a number of small independent 
countries came into being, which if left alone, 
there would have followed uiid<Aibteclly a war 
either lyv the countries from which tliose 
countries v. ere taken away or by their neigh- 
bours. So these small independent coirntries 
which had come into beiii.g on the conclusion of 
tlic war needed a protector and no one of the 
hellieerents could possibly come forward to 
protect them, because that a.gaiu would have 
meant disturbance of the balance which had 
been arrived at throi.gh the iwjace terms. So 
all the belligerents agreed that the League of 
Nations would l>e tlie institution which wouhl 
gu.arantee these small nations which had won 
their freedom newly a, gainst all ag.gression or 
against all wars of aggression. Thus the 
security for tlie indepe-ndent and newly created 
nations demanded the creation of an all-world 
institution, 'i'hat is the second reason for the 
conclusion of the Peace of 'W-rsailles necessitat- 
ing the creation of the League of Nations. 

The third reason was this. The great war 
had created ravages throughout the world and 
in particular in Europe. Who was respionsihle 
for making good that damage ? Those countries 


undoubtedly would be financially incapable of 
putting ri.ght the damage done during the war. 
No other country could come fi rward to put 
right that damage. The result was that a sort 
of co-operati\'e society, the League of Nations 
was necessary in order to save those countries 
and put right the ra'. ages made during the war 
by the belligerents. There were thousands and 
thousands of refugees who liad to be restored 
to their respecti'ce countries, there were 
thousands and thousands of prisoners who had 
to be sent back to their own countries. The 
misery of these refugees and these prisoners, 
those who had access to the blue hooks of the 
League of Nations can realise, was simply un- 
speakable ; and that work had to be done by an 
institution which would have moral and financial 
support of the civilised world behind it and that 
institution was the League of Nations. The 
work done by the League in this connection is 
something ccmmeiidable and the number of 
\Gluntecr wokers of great eminence, of great 
organising capacity really reveals the pleasing 
fact that the power to do good, the power to do 
charitable work honorarily tloes exist in the 
world to a Very remarkable extent indeed. 

.AHkIXG the WORI.D ft.VFE 

This leads me to say that the aftermath <'f 
the Great War so far as humanity is concerned 
consisted in making the world safe for peace, 
consisted in putting right the damage done by 
the war and in the third place consisted in 
insuring the safety of the new nations and 
foiirtldy in making sure that in future sucli 
wars did not recur. 

Now It is .generally said that only if Britain. 
France and America would disarm themselves 
’var will come to an end. 1 venture to disagree 
with that statement. Reduction in armaments 
cannot prevent war. It can only prevent war 
from the very beginning being on a verv large 
scale. Even with such armaments as all nations 
agree sliould be kept by tlie different nations the 
possibility of the occurrence of war is not 
excluded j only its being \’ery violent at its first 
stage is excluded or minimised. What really is 
needed is the development of an international 
mentality which will not permit the nations to 
get into a rage with one another, which will 
make the nations think calmly and disjiassionate- 
ly and make them have their disputes settled by 
pacific means. After all the nations come to 
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\var 0)1 some one or other (iiicstion either of 
financial gain or loss or of prestig'e which again 
can be traced back to some financial considera- 
tion or other. Is it not possible, the league 
asked, for these financial gains or losses to be 
so adjusted and settled as to prevent the occur- 
rance of war ? Therefore the proposal has been 
in the past and is now that th.e world can be 
made secure for peace if such a mentality is 
deveh.ped in the new generation which prefer.-> 
settlement of disputes by pacific means to api'cal 
to brute force. That is the mes.sage of the 
League to the young generation, because after 
all it is the mentality of the new generation, 
which will prevent recourse to war in the future. 
It is said that in order to make sure that a 
machinery exists for the settlement of all dis- 
])utes, what is needed is a Court of Justice staffed 
by men of great probity, of very great learning 
in the International Law. That is one pro- 
minent part of the League of Nations, the Court 
of Justice. In order to have a supply of such 
great scholars and the material they need, th.e 
League of Nations has been taking pains to ha\ e 
international understandings codifieel and made 
definite. A great deal of work in that direction 
has l)cen done. The Court of Justice functions 
in matters that are referred to it, it decides all 
disputes, and without being idealistic or partisan 
so far as the League is concerned, I think I can 
Avith justice claim that during the past S or Q 
years the League has succeeded in preventin.g 
the occurrence of a great war. Those who know 
the conditions of Central Europe and the number 
of innumerable problems any one of which could 
ha\'e inflamed one country to go to A\'ar will 
realise that this service alone rendered by the 
League is of A’cr\' considerable value to 
humanity. The League has done more. It has 
created or has tended to create a mentality which 
is more sober, more thoughtful, more anxious 
to avoid recurrence to brute frucc than the one 
Avhich existed before the war. The mentality 
before the war was in leading countries of 
Europe one that Avas like a box <,f matches. 
Just the smallest flicker of fire Avas enoiygh to 
set it ablaze and burn down the ci\-ilisation that 
c.xisted then. The mentality to-day, Avhether 
in the universities or in public life is such in 
most countries that ireople are inclined to Aveigh 
in the balance of their OAvn judgment the elis- 
putes that may come forward for settlement. 

Then the next function of the League is to 
make the world safe against disease, against 


epi<lemics that cause ravages in the world. That 
again is a AA'ork AA'hich no one nation can do. 
That is a calamity from Avhich no nation, how- 
cA’er Avell administered, can saA'e itself, aiivi 
therefore it is necessary that all nations should 
combine together to take steps against the pre- 
A’alence of epidemic diseases or such diseases as 
travel from one country to anotlier. In this 
dhection the AA'ork done b\- the I.eague is a'ciw 
ecmsiderable. The establishment of a Bureau 
at Singapore, tlic estarjlishniu-nt of the varioi s 
understandings between the nations are such 
that they are a \ ery considerable advance over 
th.e arrangements that subsisted before iQiq. 

Indlv's Part. 

In tins connection I may mention that Podia’s 
part in the Avork of the League of Nations has 
been acknowledged by the League to be of very 
considerable value. This fact, I haA'e no doubt, 
will be acclaimed Avith great joy by you, because 
some peop)lc liave been taking p)ains to shoAV that 
India is so backAvard and so ill-administered as 
to be a danger to the civilised Avorld. That is a 
contention which the League of Nations Avould 
repudiate if it were put in that Avay. 

The other Avork Avhich I shculcl just toucli 
upon, but on Avhich I do not propose to dwell 
at length, is tlie Avork of international intellec- 
tual cc-operation, the evolution of a mentality 
AA'hich I was just now discussing. The Le-agaie 
of Nations believes that the mentality to be 
developed is an international mentalitA' and 
not national mtntality in the sense that it 
develoj's a sort of individualism in terms of 
the nation Avhich may encoura.ge co'.iflict AA'ith 
other nations. It does not discourage patriotism, 
but it does encourage internationalism. It 
aims at involving an international culture in 
preference to eA'olving individualistic culture. 
By individualistic culture I mean individualistic 
with reference to a particular nation. Th.e 
object to be aimed at is that each nation should 
contribute the best of it to the evolution of the 
international culture AA'hich avouUI be the joint 
culture of all ciA'ilised nations of the world rather 
than each one nation should develop an indivi- 
dual natiemal culture of its oaau which may 
become intolerant and aggressi\'e to its neigh- 
bours. The result achieved in tliis direction, 
I may say from such little experience as I had 
the occasion to aettuire, is very considerable. I 
have seen in Paris, Germans, Russians and other 
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who were believed to be intolerant of 
France coniiiii; there, staying' there to acciuire 
those iiiteruatiuiial ideals and study the way 
th.ev \v(.rk in France- and taking- them back with 
tile object of starling similar institutions in their 
1 \Mi Country. That is a thing whicli it is worth- 
'.'.h.ile for India alsii to learn, not so niuch in 
lesiiect ot other nations as in respect of the 
\ arious coriimtinities that live in India. If in 
tile League of Nations the members of different 
countries professing different religions at differ- 
ent stages of civilisation could meet together 
and try to evolve an niiernationai mentality, 
is n nniiossible for tlie Hindus, IMuslinis, 
L'liristlans, Farsis, .Siklis here in India to evolve- 
ail liiuian mentality w'herc the best of each 
!iientalit_v ’,vill be reproduced and what is not 
the best in each of th.ese mentalities will not be 
hro'cgiii in? I say with great pleasure that that 
is tlie nieiitality which you young men tend to 
de\-elcp 'vlie-n yon arc in Europie and which 
unfortunately you tend to set aside when yo'u 
liave lived again in your own country for some 
years. 'A’e must consider the reasons for this 
change We must try to do away with the 
tircauistanee-s wliich efte-et that change. I had 
\cr>- great pleasure in meeting a very large 
riuntlier of Punjabi students in Europe ; and 
so Iff.- as I could gather the mentality they had 
v.-as anything but cither Muslim or Hindu or 
Sikh. They had r-ery strongly developed what 
I would call Indian mentality and their rela- 
tions ini-:r w' were of the most cordial nature 
and it '.\as impossible tor Europeans who came 
across tliein to realise that those who profess 
the religions of these students in India could 
on leligious ground be at war with one another. 
'J'lrat is of c; urse- by tlie ’way. But that is the 
Ics-oii which I have no doubt we should learn 
irom tills great institution, the League of 
Nations. 

Coxs'iiTg'irox or the Le.voue. 

I should now ])roceed tc. state what the con- 
stitution of tlie League of Nations is and how 
the objects they liave in r'iew they try to 
achieve through that constitution. The Lea.gue 
of Nations consists of firstly the Assembly of 
the League of Nations There are as many as 
55 nations represented on it. In Enropie there 
is nrit a single natieni e.xcept one which is not 
represented on it. In Asia, Japian, China, 
India, Persia and Siam are on it. Thus you 


will see that barring Russia, Turkey, Arabia 
and Afghanistan, all the Asiatic powers are on 
it, others being mandatory. There is a crowd 
of Latin American nations that are members of 
the League. They have an e.xcellent time of 
it, because the League of Nations is a tlemo- 
cratic institution, the nation that pays a 
thousand rupees towards contribution has a 
vote as against another nation which pays 
perhaps one hundred thousand rupees. So 
whenever there is anything coming in of the 
nature of election and so on. you will find the 
Latin American powers always having their 
own way. Similarly small powers of Northern 
Europe such as Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Finland, these acquire a great deal of promi- 
nence there. Really small powers rule the 
Lea.gue of Nations, so far as one can see. The 
President of the Assembly this year is De Guine, 
representative of Perugnay, one of these small 
powers. W'e the Indian representatives used to 
say in Geneva that they are not big enough to 
be compared with the Central Provinces or the 
North-West Frontier Pro-\-ince. But I assure 
you they produce men of extra-ordinarily great 
ability and learning. The President of the 
Assembly is a representative of Pernguay. I 
am sure 1 did not know where Pernguay was on 
the map of the world before I went to Geneva. 

Now coming to the election to the Council 
of the League of Nations, there were three 
vacancies and Belgium which had been on the 
Council of the League since its inception, that 
is for seven or eight years, could not stand in 
the Council elections unless the Assembly by 
two-thirds majority permitted it to be eligible 
for election Keeping in mind what Belgium 
had suffered terribly during the war every one 
felt that Belgium by .getting this two-thirds 
majority will become eligible for election. But 
wh.cn the votes were taken Belgium did not get 
the two-thirds majority. The chief reason was 
that the Assembly felt that if they had made a 
rule that a special majority is required to 
become eligible fur election and if they did 
not want these seats in tlie Council to become 
any one country’s preserve for ever, it is 
necessary for the .Assembly to assert its indepen- 
dence and to act according to the general rule 
and not give eligibility. The spirit in which 
the Foreign Minister of Belgium stood up and 
spoke on the platform after the result was 
aiinounceti remarkable. “\\ c* no doubt arc 
iiiiha[>x>y because \vc arc no longer to be on the 
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Council on which wc had served for eiE;ht years, 
hut I assure the Assembly that that will not 
prevent us from continuing to owe allegiance 
to the League as we have been doing.” There 
was a very great applause from every quarter 
of the Assembly on that announcement. 

Now coming to the elections, you will be 
surprised to hear that the nation that polled the 
largest number of votes was Cuba, getting 40 
votes. The next one was Finlaml getting 36 
votes. For the first time in the history of 'the 
League of Nations the Colony of Canada got i'l 
with 20 votes and the one that was left out got 
24 votes. So you will see that it was a narrow 
shave. Sir Austen Chamberlain was suspected 
of having helped Canada and it was said that 
but for the joint vote of the various members 
of the British Empire Canada would not have 
got in. There was much heartburning just as 
there are in the elections to the Funjab Council 
and various clubs and Committees and so on. 
That only shows how very much alike human 
beings in various i.'arts of the world are to 
each other. 

The Assembly. 

Now passing on to the constitution of the 
Assembly. I was saying that there are 55 
nations. The main nations that are out of it 
arc Russia, X'nited States of America and 
Turkey. As I said before it is curious that 
Russia and America which ha\ e done so much 
in connection with the principle on which the 
League of Nations is based should remain out 
of it. The peculiar feature of the Assembly is 
that first of all there is a very general discussion 
in which every member makes a long speech 
which is listened to by some and not listened to 
by many till the work is split up and handed 
over to various committees. There are as many 
as six committees of the Assemldy. The first 
one deals with legal matters, international law 
and so on. The second which is called Techni- 
cal ( )rganisations Committee is a very interest- 
ing committee and probably the most interesting 
of all. It deals with public health organisation, 
international intellectual co-operation, economic 
matters, matters relating to refugees, how to 
settle them and how to help them and so on. 
The third committee is one which deals with 
armaments. From the point of view of the 
League of Nations this is the most important 
committee. This committee sits for hours and 


hours and for two weeks running and the 
members of the committee insist that their 
sreeches should be reC'.rded verbatim and 
circulated before the next day. I believe 
extracts from them were at once telegraphed all 
over Europe. The fourth coiiiniittee is the 
Finance Comniittee. It is generally not an 
interesting body, but this year it afforded con- 
siderable interest and to philosophically minded 
people some amusement. The fifth one was the 
so-called Women's Committee, dealing with 
Very interesting subjects t.f a moral nature such 
as child welfare, slave trade, opium, alcohol, 
how to improve the world on moral lines and 
so on. The sixth commitree was the Mandatory 
Commission dealing with mandatory states. 

Tile particularly noticeable point about the 
whole thing is this. In the ccmniittee you can 
carry your point by a majority, you may have 
a matter decided in a committee by a majority 
of votes, but that decision is not of any value 
unless it is ratified by the Assembly and in the 
Assembly you cannot have it ratified unless it 
be by the unanimous vote of the Assembly. 
Therefore what happens is that unless you have 
squared your opponents in tlie committee so 
that they may not oppose you in the Assembly 
the decision obtained from the committee by 
a majority is valueless. That is a very interest- 
ing point. Because an institution which is 
based on this principle that nothing can be said 
to have been decided by it unless it is decided 
unanimously by the 55 nations of the world 
must have great force behind it. At first it 
may look all nonsense to haw- an institution 
like that, it may appear that such an institution 
cannot exist, cannot work, cannot do any good 
because out of the 55 nations there will be 
at least one which will not agree with the rest. 
But I may assure you that although I myself 
entertained that belief, at Geneva I found that 
somehow or other absolutely divergent views 
exi)ressed in committees gradually tended to 
come nearer to each other till they coalesced, 
and if they did not coalesce in the committee, 
they did coalesce in the Assembly. 

One may ask the question, how is it that 
when there is what we call honest difference 
of opinion, where every one has got a right to 
his own opinion, how can a mati who has got 
up on his legs and said ‘my view is so and so 
on such and such a question’ with what sense 
can he an hour or two hence just put away 
what he has said and accept something else ? 
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I have seen it done and I assure yon I have 
seen it done by men for nhoin I entertain the 
highest respect and I have no doubt if you 
knew them you will also entertain very high 
icspect for them. What was agreed upon 
towards the end in most cases ’vas the thin.g 
which neither side could liave said ‘tliis was 
my view’. The whole thing came gradually so 
close to each other that eex-ntnally tliere was 
but one view and citlier side could sa>' ‘tliis is 
my view’. In the Indian delegation to the 
Assembh- there were two of us, myself and 
Lord Lytton who were new to tlie Assembly. 
Lord Lytton said ‘‘This is maiwellons, the wav 
the people fight and fight and at last there i*^ 
but one view”. What is the tric.k about it? 
We came to the conclusion that it is the neces- 
sity of agreement wliich has got a great moral 
effect. They all know that if they differ they 
can do nothing. They all kiicnv that there is 
a great deal of force in their indi\-idua] views, 
hut if they had to achieve anyth.ing tliey must 
agree and therefore they tend to agree and 
eventually do agree. I may illustrate this 
point. There was one point on wliich there 
was no agreeiiiciit. In the Finance Committee 
it was decided that a certain work which the 
International Law Coniiiiittee had urged should 
be done need not be done this year as the 
budget provision was ver.v small already and 
that it might better wait till next year. Ordi- 
narily no one would have bothered about it. 
This decision was CGniniuiiicated to the first 
committee by the fourth committee and we 
thought the matter had ended there. But the 
first committee stood out and agitated and 
agitated over th.e matter in the Assembh’ and 
wlieii the \otes were taken they were in favour 
of the view which was opjiosed to the view of 
the fourili committee, the Finance Committee. 
A great difficulty arose because under the law 
the decision of tlie fourtli coiiimittee wouhl 
stand although the Asseiiilily had decided 
against it by a niajoiity (;f \'otes. Then they 
referred to some more rules and it was deckled 
that under the circumstances in deference to 
the Assembly’s wishes the fourth coiiiniittce 
might be asked to reconsider the matter. This 
decision was arrived at about 7.30 in the even- 
ing. The fourth comiiiittee met at g o’clock 
and there was fierce discussion and at half past 
eleven I ventured to get upi and say ‘‘Had I 
gone yesterday from fleiieva I would have taken 
with me what may be called the great Geneva 


spirit of cuiiciliatiuii, but here I find the discus- 
sion going (.11 not in the Genet a spirit.” That 
made some people think a little, and vvi.iild yon 
believe it, about three iiuarters of an hour later 
we were all friends and we had arrived ;d 
i.uanimitv and the following morning the 

Assembly passed unanimously a resolution on 
this very pejint and neither party was <lis- 

satisfied. The reasem why I emphasise this 

point is that here in India we are inclined to 
lay so much stress u;;on ‘my view’ and urging 
tliat ‘my view’ must he right and there is 
something derogateii'y and e\ en iiiniKjral in 
surrendering ‘my view.’ I do not find that 
mentality in th.e west or at all events in the 
-Assembly of the League of X'ations. 

■Passing on from the Assembly to the 

Council of tlie League there are some perma- 
nent members of the Council and some elected 
members. The canvassing for these elections 
is more intense, mere thorough than in India 
but on the day after the elections no impires- 
sioii whatsoever of the election is left. That 
is anotlier tiling which we might very well 
copy from the League of X'ations. 

Besides the Council of the League of 
Xations, there is cue institution which I must 
not forget to mention, that is the Secretariat. 
The Secretariat of tlie League of X'ations is 
something really wonderful. The amount of 
work they .get through, and the thoroughness 
of tliat work are remarkable. The proceedings 
of the committees and of the Assembly that 
liad concluded at 7.30 in the evening were in 
our hands at S 30 next morning and distributed 
all over Geneva. Xot only is the- despatcli of 
work in the Secretariat very (juick, but when a 
problem is sent to it for inve.stigation, the 
investigation they make is so thorougli, tliere is 
so much scholarly research in it tliat one cannot 
help admiring it. Th.e investigation, the docti- 
meiitation and despatch, all three are de\'eIo]ied 
to the very highest limit of efficiency. 

iMiiRx.vTio.wi. Lviioru Ofi'ick. 

rite fourth institution is the International 
I.abonr Office. I think that I liave no time to 
enter upon its constitution or its work, hut I 
must say this much that the International 
Labour Office has a very considerable share in 
iiiaking tiie world safe against disturbances or 
against war. The ivork done by the Lalionr 
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Office is such that it must have our unstinted 
applause and appreciation. 

These are ‘the various institutions of the 
League of Natiens. I cannot compare the 
work of this one with that of the other 
within the short time at my disposal. 
The .Armaments Year-Book that is iiro- 
duced by the League of Nations places the 
position of each country so clearly that it 
woidd be a rash country which decides to enter 
upon a war with its iiei.ghbr.ur or somebody else 
knowing full well their strength. This year the 
Assembly passed a resolution in connection with 
the arnianieiits making the world safe againsr 
war. The occasion was most impressive, be- 
cause the President called upon eacli nation to 
stand up and announce that it is against all 
wars, that it has been and will remain against 
all wars of aggression and so on. 

Now, very naturally you would expect me 
to say something about the position of India 
lit the League of Nations. \Miat is India’s 
position there ? The position of your country 
in the League is this. As I have told yen 
before, most of the countries, independent 
countries of the world, are already members of 
the League except Russia, United States 
of America and Turkey. In Asia every 
country except Russia, Afghanistan and Arabia 
are in the League. When you realise tliat in 
1919 when the League of Nations came into 
being, and India became one of the original 
members of the League it was to a certain 
extent due to “Riai'at” or a fluke, because 
admittedly India was not an Independent 
country and as such its right to l;e a member 
of the League might have been (]uestioned and 
if any body had questioned it, it would have 
been c.xtremely difficiilt for India to assert that 
it was entitled to be in the Leag-U(..^ but in as 
much as it is one of the original mcmliers of 
the League of Nations tliat sta.ge of (iiiestioniiig 
its right to be there is past. Therefore India 
is now ill its own right a member of the League. 
Whether having become in its own right an 
original member of the Lea.gne it will keep up 
its own iiosition in the world in the comity 
of nations it is for India itself to deter- 
mine. But I can tell you this much, 
that the record of work of India’s repre- 
sentatives in the League is b.v no means 
a poor one. Those who have represented India 
in the past have contributed in many depart- 
ments of the League of Nations such solid work 


and India herself, I mean the Government of 
India, in the matter of health organisation, 
economic conference and one or two other 
matters has done so much and has shown such 
readiness to do good that members of the 
League entertain a gotxl opinion of your 
country. I will not let this matter rest here in 
.general terms. Presently I shall show that 
what I am saying is not merely b3' wap' of 
1 latitudes to please von but is based on hard 
facts. You will realise that the League of 
Natiens, and espccialh* its fifth committee 
which is called the Women’s Committee, is 
\ er_v keen on the question of doing away piro- 
gressively with opium traffic. Opium is pro- 
duced mosth- ill India. Now a demand of that 
sort coming from the League of Nations in the 
interests of the nations other than India 
involves a certain amount of financial sacrifice. 
-After a good deal of consideration \'our Govern- 
ment has decided to sacrifice its finances in 
order to comply with the wishes of the League 
that India should not produce opium which 
opium was being used in China and other 
countries to demoralise human beings. The 
League of Nations records that this financi.al 
s.icrifice on the part of India was a most praise- 
worthy act ill the interests of hnmaiiitv at large 
and for this reason the.v entertain a very hi.gh 
cpiiiion of India. On the whole they are 
justified in doing so, because in the civilised 
world if there is one thing whicli is the acid 
test of a man’s honesty of purpose it is the 
financial sacrifice asjiect of it. Besides its 
sacrifice in the matter of opium \-ou will realise 
tliat the question of slave trade has been put 
before the League cf Nations. There again it 
was pointed out that there wcie some places 
in India where slavery still existed. Goveni- 
iiKiit of India at once gave an assurance to the 
League that it shall cease and j-ou may 
remember last year Lord Irwin went to 
Paluchistaii and took plains to have that 
removed. Otherwise that would have been 
urged b\' c'our detractors against you. That 
a.gaiii was a demoustratiou for the League of 
Nations of the good-will of India to helpi 
luimaiiitv at large, in doing awac' with slaver\v 
These are specific instances which show the 
.good faith of \-our couiitrc' and a definite piroof 
of the anxieti’ of India to be in the forefront 
of advance in the humanitarian work of the 
League. Again in the matter of health or- 
ganisations India has taken on herself the duty 
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cf Sending one of its officers to serve as chairman 
of the Board at Singapore, to the Paris Con- 
ference and so on so as to keei) in tonch with 
the health work which is done everywhere. 
That again is a direct evidence of India’s 
anxiety to do all it can to help the progress of 
the world at large. 

LEtouE \xn Indlv. 

Yon must disabuse your mind of one idea 
and that is, what has the League done for 
India itself? The jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations extends to matters international and 
not national. The League can do nothing with 
the problems of a country which are its internal 
problems. A moment’s consideration will show 
you that if the League did not set to itself 
this rule, it could not exist for a day. If the 
League were to enquire into the internal pro- 
blems of one member, what would be the result? 
All members of the League would say, well 
if you are going to look into our private affairs 
we would better keep away from you. Con- 
sidering that the League is organised on the 
principle of securing unanimity in all matter; 
it would be fatal for the League to interfere 
with any one member’s internal affairs. There- 
fore India is not to expect anything from tlic 
League of Nations in the matter of internal 
administration, I mean reforms and so on. 
That is a matter between India and Great 
Britain. That is not a matter on which th.e 
intervention of the League can either be 
C-Xpected or solicited. But indirectly India dues 
stand to gain something in that matter as well. 
You may ask, in what way? It is in this way. 
If in the League of Nations the representative,; 
of India create a certain inqjression as to the 
status of their country, as to their own ability, 
is it likely that that will not weigh with tlie 
British public? If the League spoke highly 
ot Indians serving on it, is it likely that the 
British Parliament can ignore that opinion? 
No. Certainly not. 'Sly opinion is that the 
extent to which the representatives of India 
impress upon the other members of the League 
the worth of India, will certainly be a factor 
to be taken into account in determining whether 
further reforms should he given or not. You 
should not expect any help from the League 
of Nations in the matter of your political 
advance, but you can count upon the impression 
you create in the League of Nations going in 


your favour when Parliament is deliberating 
over your capacity for advance. 

Now I shall refer to the contributions to the 
I.eague without which the work cannot be 
carried on. Small powers, Cuba, Finland and 
so on, they onl_\- pay with reference to their 
resources. If these countries are as big as one 
of your divisions, naturally you cannot expect 
their contributions to be anything near tlio 
contribution of India. India is, I think, about 
the seventh or the eighth in the list of those 
whose contributions are considerable. India 
has to pay a considerable sum, but on th.> 
whole I think the money spent is nut wasted. 

COXCI.U.SK.IN. 

To sum up what I have been saying. The 
I.eague of Nations was absolutely necessary in 
view of bringing the great war to an end; it 
had started with certain ideals and certain 
machinery was set up to achieve those ideals ; 
although the achievement secured by now are 
not in proportion to the expectations of the 
feverish days of idealism of icng, still very 
considerable and substantial work has been 
done during tlie last eight years : althou.gh 
\'ar has not become impossible for the future 
still so much IS to tile good that no war has 
taken jilace during the ei.ght years and as time 
passes the possibility of recurrence of war to 
that extent has become less persistent. The 
other work wiiic'n I consider real solid work, 
that is to say the evolution of international 
mentality making the world safe a.gainst 
ei/idcmics, helping each other on the occurrence 
of natural calamities like earthquakes, floods 
and so on, these are the things which bring 
hunian beings closer to each other and thus 
develop a certain kinship of humanitv leading 
to international mentality that India has done 
a fair amount of good in the deliberations of 
the League of Nations, that thereby it has 
undouhtedly strengthened its own position in 
the coni!t\' of nations and though directlv India 
cannot expect any advantage whatsoever, in- 
directly there is something to he gained as w’ell, 
that some of the problems which the League 
took up deserve tlie keenest empiiry and most 
thoron.gh study by thoughtful Indians, that if 
those iiriiiciplcB that more than on’e great 
statesman of Europe have laid down were com- 
prehended and acted upon we would be 
absolutely safe against wars of all descriptions. 
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In this connection, I rc-menibc-r very well Herr 
Streseinann, the Foreign iMinister of Germany’s 
words during the course of his speech — ‘what is 
needed to make the world safe against war is 
that there should be coiiinion staudiuds of 


efjoit, of intelligence and of living/ You just 
ponder if we bring about common standards of 
effort and of intelligence and of living in our 
country wliether India would not become safe 
against all intercommunal or political troubles. 


THE LATE LORD OXFORD AXD ASQUITH. 

By Mr. Hir.\ L.vl Cti.attf.rjt, m.a. 


The third decade of the century has offered 
a rich harvest to the scythe cf Death. Lord 
'Morley, I,ord Cttrzon and Lord ( >xford the 
three most remarkable j.jersonalities who went 
through the stormiest phases of political a.gita- 
ticn and wliose written and spoken words have 
swayed vast masses of men — have passed away 
only within a brief qubiqueuiiium. They loved 
literature deeply — but rated ic below life. 
They have left a fascinating legacy in the shape 
of recollections and reminiscences which have 
enriched the realm of autobiogravihy. In the 
field of politics they had this in con.mion, that 
they liud not the :ear mind : in social circles thev 
remained a trifle glacial— in the midst of friends 
they bubbled over with mirth and laughter • 
and in the sphere of literature each had a 
unique style “touching with ease, grace and 
precision almost any note in the gamut of 
human tho.'.ght.” They were also steeped 
in the \’ictorian traditions and fought for the 
later nineteenth century ideals, and they 
impressed their a.ge as Titans filled with a 
passionate desire for reform in all the branches 
of administration. 

When Lord Oxf'wd’s l-'itiy years of Parlia- 
inoit was published about the middle of iQCb, 
little did any one imagine that the fatal Sisters 
with their abhorred shears would slit the fine- 
spun thread of his life in the course of the 
next fifteen months : yet they have remorselessly 
wreaked their malice, and one of the foremost 
men in the tide of times has been laid low. 
The obituary notices and funeral orations have 
stressed many noble points in Lord < )xford’s 
character and career. ( )ne thing stands out 
7 


clearly. There was no mixture of the pedant 
and the parvenu in his composition. Some men 
kindle momentarily and then are extinguished : 

< tilers flash, at midnight or blaze at noon-day, 
very few can scintilate throughout their public 
life. Lord Oxford liowever burned always with 
t gem-like lustre, and he sustained his level 
through .good and ill. The pattern was uniform. 
It was not of mingled yarn. iModern democracy 
has thrown up many crude types like strange 
I'K.msters cast from the ooze of the Sea. More 
csjiecially has it accentuated the eternal Jingo 
which lies at the basis of an Englishman’s 
character and which remains suppressed because 
of severe discipline and rigorous training ; but 
the hot sun brings forth the adder ; insolence, 
bluster, gasconade — these peep throu.gh the veil 
during the clash of racial ideals and conflict 
of interests. Lord Oxford, to his lasting credit 
be it said, newer succumbed to the Imperialistic 
\ices. At his university among a blazing cons- 
tellation he shone with a splendour of his own. 
A writer in the course of an interesting sketch 
in the Pioneer says that Cdrsarian was the 
adjective applied to him during his Oxford days 
and there has always been something Imperial 
about Asquith the “Statesman.’’ That may be 
true, hut there was no trace of the unmitigated 
I'-ra.g.gart — no self apotheosis, no megalomania 
wdiich, according to a modern historian, is so 
much in evidence in the piresent age. iMoreover 
he was rigidly honest in his dealings and never 
threw his colleagues to the wolves as incon- 
venient cargo nor used them as scape-goats. 
He never played the role of Caesar’s brilliant 
apologist IMark Anatonj- when after having 
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consolidated his position and nnibilised liis 
resources he siK)ke of Lepidns, his fellow 
triumvir, thus : 

“This is a slight, unmeritahle man, 

TIeet to l^e sent on errands, is it fit. 

The Thtec-fold world divided, he should stand, 

One of the three to share it ? . 

And though we lay these lionours on this man, 

I'o case ourselves of divers slanderous loads. 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business, 

Either led or driecii, as we paint the way, 

Anei having bre.ught our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load and turn him off, 
lake to the empty ass, to '■liakc his ears. 

And graze in commons.’’ 

Whatever records may be unearthed in con- 
sequence of the “grave-dig,£fers” activities, it 
will not 1 e possible to charge Lord Oxford with 
disloyalty or breach of faith. He had rather 
the Ldysseau spirit : “Courage,” he cried anti 
pointed totvards the land “my mariners 

that which we are, we are : one 

equal temple of heroic hearts, made weak by 
time and fate, but stron.g in will, to strive, 
to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

As regards the permanent quality of his 
speeclies, opinions will differ. There may be 
the “golden classic touch” in theme, but Lord 
Oxford was too self-contained and colourless 


tc let his voice iwrvade the rolling air. Hi.s 
accents will lose their resonance as they pass 
along the corridors of time. It was very rarelv 
that he allowed the doors and windows of his 
soul to be flung wide to the flaming lieavens. 
Too much logic, excessive reasoning, balanced 
])hrases, don’t go very far to awaken reverliera- 
tion< when the hour has lapsed. Ihider his 
words the bolts are not likely to he shot back in 
the heart nor would the lost i>nlses stir again. 
'I'he speaker must now and then pause to carry 
the hearts of the hearers along with his own to 
the “coffin of Ctesar.” He must he humorous, 
ficry, impassioned, ironical, working up the 
emotions of the multitude to the hi.ghest pitch 
and filling them with the madness of wrath, 
when the tyrant’s deeds cry aloud for justice 
and redress. 

Like Sophocles and Socrates, Lord Oxford 
burnt brightlier towards his close. The extreme 
simplicity of his burial had certainly a Socratic 
tinge. The ashes of a smaller men would have 
clamoured for an urn in the venerable abbey 
hallowed by the remains of saints and sages, 
of those wlio held aloft the torch of civilization 
and conquered the wastes of anarchy and 
ignorance. And so arrayed in the jewels cf 
temperance and justice and courage and freedom 
and truth, Lord Oxford and Asquith has now- 
set forth on his journey to Avalon there to he 
acclaimed by accordant voices as the* Perfect 
Citizen. 


THE LATE PANDIT GOPABANDHU DAS: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


I. 

By i\lR. R.tDHAX.tTTI R.\th. 

The late Pundit Oopahandhu Das was born 
in 1S7S in a village five miles east of Sakhigojial 
in the Puri District of Orissa. His father, 
Daitary, was a Alukhtar. ^Modern education 
had not then been introduced in the interior 
of Puri. To give education to his two little- 


sons he established an upper primary school in 
the village, Gopahandhn had his early educa- 
tion in this school for alxiut 7 or S years. 

hen he was a mere hoy, he had great 
devotion for his family-god Shreekrishna and 
w-as very fond of reciting Shreeniat Bhagvat. 
The greatest ( )riya poet Bhakta Sanyasi 
Jagannath Das, had made an Orivm transla- 
tion of Sreemat Phagvat in a beautiful metre. 
Phis Bhagv'at was Gopabandhti’s constant 
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companion. Eiveii in his boyhood he was a 
poet. When in Pathasala he used to compose 
poems and record them on palm leaves. After 
passing his middle vernacular examination from 
a neighbouring village school, he was admitted 
into the Government High English School at 
Puri. He was an ideal and a very meritorious 
student. In all jHiblic functions of the school 
he used to take the lead. Gopabandhu began 
I'.is married life when he was sixteen years old, 
and had his first son in his eighteenth year. 
Subseiiuentlv he had two more sons and twi) 
daughters. But Providence spared only the 
two daughters. He lived as a widower since 
he was twenty-eight. He obtained his B.A. 
degree from Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and 
passed the B.L. examination in Calcutta in the 
year igo6. 

In the year 1903 he decided to form a band 
of associates who would dedicate their lives for 
I'.ublic work. The best and the purest of 
them was Sj. Harihar Das. Pt. Nilkanth. 
Godavarish, late Kripasindhu, and Mr. Lingaraj 
and others gradually came in. After his B.L. 
examination, Pt. Gopabandhu organised an 
English High School in Nilgiri, a feudatary 
State of ( )rissa. After the school was started 
lie took to practising law. In the year 1907 
when the Swadeshi movement in Bengal was 
going on in full swing, Pt. Gopabandhu with 
some of his young friends went to the interior 
of Puri District in Sannyasi robes and preached 
to the people the gospel of Swadeshi and the 
truth of the Bandc Maiaram movement. 

In the year 190S, came the terrible floods 
which dewastated the two subdivisions of 
Cuttack district. There was huge loss of crops 
and live stocks. Gopabandhu had then 
organised the Young ITkal Association and 
with the help of the volunteers of this associa- 
tion he organised relief in the flooded areas. 
His hard and incessant labour in the flooded 
areas and his publicity work brought him to the 
forefront of public estimation. On his invitation 
the representative of the Staicsnian came down 
to the affected area and the attention of tlie 
Government, and the Indian jieople was success- 
fully drawn to the situation. Gopabandhu had 
to do this flood relief work for more than six 
months. 

He practised at the bar for about two years 
in British Courts when he was requested by 
the late Maharaja Shree Ramchandra Bhanj 
Deo of IMayurbhanj to join his Court as State 


pleader. From 1909 to 1913, Pundit Gopa- 
bandhu was his State pleader and a member 
of liis State Council. 

It was in 1913 that he first organised 
the Satyabadi open-air school. He was the 
sole director and earning member of the 
institution. After the sad demise of l^fayur- 
bhanj iMaharaja, Shree Ramchandra, he left 
Mayurbhanj and came to Cuttack to practise in 
British Indian Courts. Just to be able to give 
more personal attention to the Satyabadi institu- 
ti((n he shifted to the nearest town, Puri. He 
V as known to be a successful pleader there. 
In the year IQ17, he was elected a member of 
tire Bihar and ( )rissa Legislative Council from 
the ()rissa iMunicipal consiituency and to do full 
justice to his public work he .gave up practice. 
From that year he made Satyabadi his home 
and Ashram. 

In the year 1917 Pundit Gopabandhu 
presided over the I'tkal L'nion Conference and 
presented a constructive programme for the uni- 
ficaticii of all the vivissected Oriya territories. 
In Raipur, Fnljhar of C. P., in Singhbhoom of 
Cliotanagpur, and in Ganjain he made extensive 
tours ami specially organised Griya schools in 
Singhbhoom and Fnljhar. His representation lo 
the Government on tlic claim of the Oriyas in 
these territories was a monumental work. The 
result of the single-handed efl'orts of Pundit 
Gopabandhu had been that the Government 
had finally to admit the t )riya claim and recog- 
nised the < )riya Primary schools established 
there. He organised a “pice fund’’ throughout 
t'rissa and collected some Rs. 5,000 with which 
he proposed to impart Oriya education to the 
< >riya people of the outlying tracts. In the 
Council he was a successful councillor. He 
iiilrodiiced the principle of the open air institu- 
tion, and fought very hard and very ably for 
the revival of salt industry in ( )rissa coasts. 

Babu Gopabandhu was an Oriya orator. 
His monumental institution of Satvabadi 
attracted great personalities like Sir Edward 
Gait, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar 
and tlrissa. Sir Asutosh IMukerjee, Sir Deva 
p.rasad Sarbadhikari, Dr. Lancaster of England 
and a host of others. It was in the year iqio 
wlien he was in Council, that the terrible Puri 
famine occurred. Pundit Gopabandhu inunc- 
diatelj- organised relief work. He could then 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Bhai Ainritlal Thakkar 
and with funds collected from the Indian public 
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and witli the loving and active co-operation ci 
oir. Tliakkar, also some of his local friends 
specially of his co-workers and students of Satya- 
badi institution, he could oroanise extensive 
relief work throughout the affected areas. His 
bold stand and courageous light in the Council 
chamber in this connexion moved the whole 
Governineiit inachincrv and his sincere appeal 
impressed the then Lieuteiiant-Guvennir, Si’" 
Edward Gait, who personall_\- came to the affect- 
ed areas to See things for himself. Sir Edward 
said — “Go] abaiidhu, I am sorry, wh.at ought 
to have been done has not been done.’’ Hut 
even after this the soulless machinery of the 
(government did not do what it ought to liave 
done. That shattered all hopes of Pundit 
Gopabandhu. Though he was then promised a 
help of ab'jut twenty thousand rupees by the 
Bihar and ( irissa Government to organise 
college classes in Satyabadi school, he liesitated 
to have further co-operation from it. He once 
said — “When I remember the poor famine- 
stricken people in their skins and boiies I feel 
ashamed to have any further co-operation vitl: 
this Government.” 

It was in logo that Mahatma Gaiidb.i in- 
augurated his uon-co-operation movement. 
Gopabandhu had been a Cou.gressman through- 
out his life, and at this psychological momem 
IMahatmaiee’s appeal touched his very liearc. 
He then plunged into this movement with his 
co-workers and the whole Satyabadi institution. 
The Satyabadi sciiool was already a national 
institution in character. It was then immediate- 
ly disaffiliated from the University in obedience 
of the Ckjiigress mandate and CiopaVjandhn with 
his band of workers organised throughout 
()rissa Swarajashrams and Congress organisa- 
tions. 

In the year igiq Pundit Gopabandlm first 
established the weekly Oriya i apcr, the Saniaj 
to ventilate Orissa .grievances and to educate 
Oriya public opinion. This ]iaper has been the 
most influential and wideh’ circulated natioiifl 
organ. Pundit Gopabandhu was tlie Editor of 
the paper till his death. 

In the year igee when there was almost a 
net work of Congress organisations in ( irissa 
and there was high emotion in the public mind 
about vSwaraj movement, the terrible Kaiiika 
tragedy took place. There was firing on 
innocent and helpless tenants. Pundit Gopa- 
liandhu published the stories of these (ippressioiis 
in the Santa] and was determined to hold an 


enquiry iiit<j this inhuman oppression and 
terrible shooting trageily. I'he authorities then 
did not think it safe to keep Gopabandhu out- 
side. .beries of defamation cases Were then 
instituted against him and soon after he was 
arresteil inukr the Criminal Law Amendment 
-\ct. The defamation cases were defended by 
a tenant accused, who was a corresp.oiidcnt of 
the paper. In course of the defence, wlien the 
j rosecution found that the criminal and inhuman 
conduct of the Cuttack police would be eXposeil 
to tile public, ail these cases Were immediately 
withdrawn under false pretexts, GopabaiulliiTs 
co-accused pei'scais made a represeiilation to the 
trying magistrate that all that thev liave 
]i.;blislied was literally true and thev 
\''oulci establish tb.at in an\' court of law and 
that the witlulrawal of the cases had been a 
cowardly act on the part of the prosecution. 
Pundit Gopabandhu was all aloipg undefended, 
ilie waiter remembers vitidlv how Punditjee 
shed tears sitting (juietly in the Government 
lock-up, when he heard that Kanika oiipressions 
and the terrible sliouting tragedies would no 
more be brought to light. “How could God 
tolerate these inhumanities on His own helpless 
and innocent i.eoide?” — said he. 

I nder the Criminal Paw Anieudiiieiit Act 
Punditjee was sentenced to two years’ simple 
imprisoiiiiieiit. He was released in Mav, igag. 
On his day of arrival from prison in (Irissa he 


v\ as acce 
1 eojile. 

UCCclbi 0*11 

l tkal.” 


I'ded a princely receiition b_\- the ( Irissa 
Acliarya P. C. Ray rightly said on that 
“Gopaliaiullut is a rare treasure of 
He named him in profound affection 


as “Ltkal-moiii” (the gem of Orissa). 


In 10:5 lie had the honour of being associat- 
e:l with the revered Indian leader Lala Lajpat 
Rai and uiielertook to organise a widows home 
and an imtouchable mission. It was in 
Febiuait, ie,er), that Punditjee became a 
member of the Servants of the People Society of 
which I.alajee is tlic bounder Director and 
liegan his work as desired. 


As there was another heavy Hood in ige.s 
in Pnri and Cuttack Districts, Punditjee 
organised relief work, in wliich Lala Mohan 
Pal of the .‘■Trvants of the Peoiffe Society and 
that^ noble and godly Englisliniaii, Rev" Mr. 
C. b. ,\ndrews, did veoman’s seredee. 

Soon after the flood Punditjee organised the 
Cliarkha relief and jeuldy Imsking work in Puri 
\\hieh he was gradually e.xteliding to other 
affected parts of Orissa. He also organised a 
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Lraiich (if the vServaiits of the People Society at 
Cuttack. As tile president of the Etkal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, and under the 
auspices of the Servants of the People Society 
he had to organise again relief work as that 
perpetual scourge, the lloods, again visited the 
jiroviiice in icie7. This Baitarani flood was 
perhaps the most devastating and dangerous 
Hood in conseciueiice of which lakhs of people 
hecame homeless and ihousands of cattle were 
swept away. Pundit Gopahaiidhu, the friend 
of the poor, immediately arriveil on tlie spot 
and organised relief to tlie best ot his ability. 
This relief work is still in progress. 

Pundit Gopabandhu Las was a silent and 
unostentatious worker. He was never after 
name or fame. His was a mission of service. 
vService of the poor was a passion with him. 
He was thoroughly national in his outlook, 
dress and living. He had the sincei'est love for 
the untouchables, whenever he talked of the 
poc)r, he would shed t^ars. He was so patriotic 
cud So noble that he coiupletel_\' identified him- 
self with his poor i eople. He was a powerful 
speaker in his own Vernacular Pie could keep 
lar,ge audiences speil-bouiid when he delivered 
his eloquent message of low- and inde[iendeiice. 
His was a mis.sioii of lo\'e and goodwill to his 
people and he desired to live and die every inch 
of himself a country’s humble setwant. Pundit 
(.lopahandliu was a great thmkei, a poet, and a 
cultured literary man. Besides editing the 
Saniaj he, for a very long time was the editor 
and piroprietor of the monthly magazine the 
Satyabadi. His editorial writings were unitiue 
and fused fresh life into the mass mind of the 
( )riya peoiile. As a matter of fact, he was the 
maker of the modern Griya lan.guage. His style 
is so simple, yet so thoughtful, so forceful and 
so sublime. His poetical works are rare 
treasures of Oriya literature. It may be said 
“had he given liimself exclusively to literary 
work, he would have been the greatest poet and 
I,hilosoi)her of Orissa.’’ 


II. 

By 1\Ir. B. vS. Ruth, r.i,. 

Witli Pandit Gopabandhu Das has passed 
away the prince amoipg the public workers of 
Orissa. Mr. M. S. Das — the Grand t)ld IMan of 
the ( hiyas — is still happily spared in our midst. 


hut he is a veteran who, after achiecing unique 
distinction in the service of his country in his 
owui way, had of late definitely retired from the 
public field leaving, as it were, to the ypun.g 
shoulders of Pandit Gopjabandhu the task of 
waging the nation’s battles against heavy and 
over-whelming odds. Pandit Gopabandhu — the 
liero that he was — proved equal to the command 
and after fighting long and valiantly at the head 
of the national forces of Orissa, fell — sword in 
band — in the forefront. By Ifis death to-da> 

( >rissa aiipcars widowed, and the public life of 
the in'oviiice is without a leader. 

Pandit Gopabandhu Das’s life and work 
furnish an object lesson fur the generality of 
the national workers in this countre-, and are 
typical of the careers of the great majority of 
distinguished Indians that were ’norn in the 
nineteenth century and leirt lustre to the name 
of tlieir Motherland. Born in a middle-class 
Brahmin family in a hamlet in the neighbour- 
liood of Puri, at the fag eiid of tlie seventies 
Goiiahandlui imhibed the three R’s in Ins village 
-Patasala amidst incredibly crude conditions. He 
then joined the Puri Zilla School with a view 
to read English, wherefrom he proceeded tc the 
Raveiishaw College at Cuttack for higher 
studies. He graduated from that institution in 
due course, and subsequently (lualified himself 
ill Law ill Calcutta. 

< If Cl opabaii dim’s boyhood much is not 
known to many, but several interesting anec- 
dotes are told relative to the period when he 
was ill the College at Cuttack and in Calcutta 
respectively, which amply foretold of his future 
.greatness. After graduating himself in Law, 
Pandit Gopabandhu, after a brief interval of 
school teaching settled down as a lawyer for a 
time at Puri and then at Cuttack and though 
he was by no means endowed with anythin, g 
Pike the forensic brilliance of a Xehru, Jiiinah 
or Das he easily pushed his way to the fore- 
front of his profession in ( hdssa. It is signi- 
ficant ill this coiiuectioii that ere long he was 
selected as the Legal Adviser of IMayurbhaiij — 
the biggest Feudatory State of I'lrissa. But the 
soul-stealing occupation which deadens, man, 
day by day, to the higher aspects of his exist- 
ence, had no attraction for him, and at the 
earliest opportunity he quitted it, deeming the 
sacrifice almost as a deliverance. 

From even his young days, while he was in 
the Zilla School at Puri, Pandit Gopabandhu 
had been always taking a keen interest in all 
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the ' ublic movements of his day, but after 
steering clear of the siren \’oice of the Law he 
devoted every moment of his existence to 
ameliorating the extreiiiely low and backward 
condition of the fellow people of his province, 
viz., the Oriyas. Wlieii Gaiidhiji started his 
Xoii-Co-operation IMovenient, Pandit Gopa- 
bandhu plunged into the agitation ; and the 
rogress which that movement was able to 
achieve in (irissa should be set down almost 
wholly and entirely to tlie active work and 
propaganda carried on by him. Always an 
‘unsafe man’ in the eyes of tlie authorities, 
because of his fearless advocacy of the cause of 
the downtrodden ( )riyas both in the Legislative 
Council and elsewhere, Pandit Gopabandhu in- 
curred the penalty of the Law in connection 
with his preaching of Xoii-Co-operation and had 
to suffer imprisonment for two years which he 
bore with extraordinary cheerfulness. 

Work dcring XoN-Co-orER.vnox. 

What appealed to Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
al.)out tlie Xon-Co-op^ration movement was the 
coustructi\e achievements of which it wa.s 
capable. In particular, the idea of kliaddar 
captured him completely, and in it ho found 
the one ]iaiiacca for improving the condition of 
the poverty-stricken people of his province. 
During the last few years of his life he threw 
himself heart and soul into the preaching of 
khaddar ; and if to-day thousands of charkas 
are plviiig in the flood-affected areas and in 
other parts of Orissa, it is due more to his 
suigle handed endeavour in that direction than 
to the activities of any other individual or 
organisation. 

Pandit Gopabandhu possessed many admir- 
able finalities of head and heart, and in his 
n.ake up he exhibited a haniionius admixture 
of apparently opiiositc traits. In figurative 
phraseology, he could wield the sword as 
de.xterously as the pen, and he was a fighting 
politician and a jiliilosophic jioet exciuisiteK 
blended into one. Those outside Orissa may 
not be aware that he has written some of the 
very best poeti y in his mother tongue, and his 
prose writings — occasional as they are — are 
among the richest treasures in the Oriya 
language. Competent critics say that his life 
sketch of Gokhale remains the finest pen por- 
tiait of that guardian angel of political India, 
whether in the vernacular or in English. His 


writings in liiiglish are not ample, but he 
cf^nuiianded an e-XtiuisUe st>le in that language 
too — a fact which will be easily borne out by 
eiervl.'ody who had any opportunity of work- 
ing with him in the public field. 

Scornful of the usual ado and trappings of 
jiiatforin speaking, yet Pandit Gopabandhu was 
an oratoi of up-to-date taste bf)th in ( )ri\'a and 
English. Dreading linie-li.ght as anathema, lie 
never cared to win laurels on the Congress plal- 
fonii by an e.xhibition of bis oratf^rical abilities. 
Hut ho simply carried off the feet his audience 
wilene\er and wlierever he addressed ; and 
many an instance is known of his miblic lectures 
at which fools who came to scoff remained to 
pay. Many fine passages from his extempore 
outpourings are being repeated all ever Orissa 
for their classic beauty and aj'/tne-ss. 

In political faith Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
was a true Xationalist of Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
type. True to the teachings of Gokhale, his 
political ‘Guru’ — he believed that the task of 
achieving Swaraj for India lay as much — if not 
more — in the direction of uplifting national 
character and ])romotiiig the social welfare of 
the people as in coining into close grips with 
the Government in a pitched battle on any 
political issue. Rural reconstruction and social 
ix-form were accordingly the key-note of his 
jmblic ^\•ork, and he deemed no pains too 
exacting and no price too hcavv to be invested 
in those directions. 

Pandit Gopabandhu was an acknowledged 
pioneer in the field of Xational Fidneation in 
India. The admirable institution which he hail 
organised at .Satyabadi enjoyed all-India cele- 
brity as one of tlie- ideal centres of fa.shioning 
patriotic citizens. The institution collapsed 
when those in actual charge of it, swayed by 
the impulse of the Xon-Co-operation mo\'emcnt, 
transferred their eiithnsiasni and affections to 
political work — but for which course an ex- 
cellent moinnncnt should have been now stand- 
ing to Pandit Gopabaiidhn’s memory in the 
vicinity of the village where he was born. 

Always and in every respect Indian in his 
si'irit and outlook, Pandit Gojiaoandhn was not 
a red-hot social reformer ; bnt he was clearly 
against sniierstitions of all kinds and was 
P'o.sitively in fa\’onr of certain really progressive 
n:easures of social reform. He was against 
child marriage, was always endeavouring to 
jiromote female education and was a staunch 
advocate of the remarriage of widows. In his 
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last (lays with tlw- help (jf certain philanthro- 
pists of the Punjab, he had started an ashram 
for widows at Puri, u hich by his death now 
loses its j)arent and protector. A true worker 
that he was, there was nothing he hated so much 
as the public gaze, and like Messrs. Rajagopal- 
achari and Rajendra Pras.rd he always amidst 
his multifarious activities liked to keep himself 
in the background, directing movements and 
oiierations from comparative obscurity. Xo 
sympathiser of class war, he was essentially a 
friend of the poor and the oppressed. That he 
might appreciate better their wants and diffi- 
culties, he always loved to live as much as possi- 
ble amidst them and in their company. The 
great Leader of Orissa, that he was, he was 
simple as a child and had always a kindly smile 
to return to everybody — whether friend or fee — 
and that amidst the heat and bustle of political 
fights. 

Last but not least. Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
was a devotee of the truest type, as has been 
the case with all great Indians— both in the 
]iast and in the present. His public spirited- 
ness and politics proceeded from a full and 
proper conception of religion. During every 
moment of his crowded cireer— in thought. 


word and deed — he centred his attention up- 
wards in God, and it was impossible to remain 
for fi\e minutes in his presence without realis- 
ing the holy atmosphere that pervaded round 
him. It was a lovable trait in his character 
that whenever he could snatch a moment’s 
1C spite from his hundredfold socio-political pre- 
occupations, he u-ed to plunge himself into 
some Imok or other, and this lx>ok in ninety 
cases out of a hundred, was a religious treatise 
— Hindu, Christian, IMahomedan or Buddhist. 
Pandit Gopabandhu carried with him a copy 
of the Bhagavata wherever he went, and he 
read it so constantly and with such care that 
he knew by rote from cover to cover all the 
chapters of that work. 

The altruistic nature of the man blossomed in 
all its beauty and fragrance in his last moments 
wlieo by liis will he becpieathed all the fortunes 
he possessed for philanthropic purposes with a 
view to the social and educational upliftment of 
liis backward brethren. Such in scanty out- 
lines was Pandit Gopabandhu — the Utkal Muni 
—as the (driyas know liim ; and the loss that 
Orissa has sustained b\- his death is simply too 
deep for words to tell, and the sense of it too 
stupendous for tears to wipe away. 


THi: INTERNATIONAL INSTITI^TE OF 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. 


Contributed by Mr. S.-\htd St'HR.-\’\v,\RDY, M..\. 


Is it possible, by concerted, systematic 
international action, to perfect and intensify 
intellectual intercourse among the peoples of 
the world ; to develop their knowledge of one 
another — an essential factor in the preservation 
of peace — and to increase the assistance they 
give oiie another in science, literature, and the 
advancement of general education ? Is it 
possible morally and materially to improve the 
conditions of intellectual labour by co-operative 
action ? And is the Organisation created by 
the League of Nations at Geneva and Paris 


ca; able of any contribution in this direction ? 
In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to provide the foundations of a reasoned 
opinion on these (piestions, more particularly 
the last. 

I. 

Historic.u.. 

In the movement for international reorgani- 
sation lehich took its rise at the end of the 'war 
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and has found its highest expiession in the 
League of Xaiions, the problems of intellectual 
life could not be ignored. When labour, health, 
transit, and mam- other aspects of life had been 
dealt with at Heneva by the method of interna- 
tional co-operation, it was felt that advantage 
should also be taken of the general spirit of 
goodwill to achieve some progress in the field 
of science, literature, art, and education. 

There existed already a number of institu- 
tions concerned with intellectual co-operatioii 
in various forms. There was the Rerne < tffice 
for literarv piroperty ; the International 
Research Council for co-operation in the exact 
and natural sciences ; the International 
Academic Union for the historical, pjhilological, 
moral, and social sciences ; the International 
Literary and Artistic Association ; the Institute 
of International Law ; the Academy of Inter- 
national Law at the Hague ; the International 
Bibliographical Institute at Brussels ; and 
countless other international institutes, 
bureaux, federations, and associations, each 
endeavourin,g within its own specific field to 
promote mutual understanding among intellec- 
tual workers in all countries and to induce them 
to co-operate. 

Host of these bodies, however, were not in 
fact completely international. .Many were 
private, or at best semi-official. Many had 
been weakened by the war. All were specia- 
lised; not one was qualified to co-ordinate the 
efforts of all the others, and scarcely one could 
lay international agreements before the Govern- 
ments with any hope of getting them accepted 
without lengthy delays ; not one had been 
formed for the specific purpose of considering 
the vital intellectual interests of mankind, the 
broad channels of mental progress, and the 
general scheme of international co-operation. 

Xo sooner was the war at an end than 
api)eals were made to the League of Xations to 
undertake this task. 

On December iSth, 1920, the Assembly of 
the League passed a resolution calling upon 
the Council to “associate itself as closely as 
possible with all methods tending to bring about 
the international organi.sation of intellectual 
work.’’ Prompnly the vSecretary-Gcneral con- 
sidered the establishment of a new organisation. 
On .September and, iqei, the Council adopted 
a proposal by M. Leon Bourgeois for the 
appointment of “a Committee to examine inter- 
national questions regarding intellectual co- 


op.eration and education,’’ and this was later 
approved by the Assembly. 

In 1022, acting on a report by Mr. Gilbert 
IMr.rray, Professor in the University of Oxford 
and delegate of b )nth Africa, the Assembly set 
uj) the International Conunittee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. “Composed of tlic iiersons best 
qualified to deal with matters of education and 
science,’’ it was to study on broad lines how 
existing international intellectual relations 
might be simidified, clarified, and amplified. 

The Committee, composed at first of twelve 
and afterwards of fifteen members, began its 
work in 1922 under the direction of M. Ber.gson. 
With League funds amounting to about 100,000 
gold francs, with only two or three permanent 
secretaries and experts to carry on its work 
between sessions, the Committee soon realised 
that through it mi.glit trace out a programme, 
it could not put it into practice ; though it 
might make proposals, it could not translate 
them into action. Just as the Health Com- 
mittee had quickly found itself compelled to 
set upi an International Health Organisation, for 
which funds were given by the Rockefeller 
Foundation ; so the Committee on Intellectual 
Cc-operation had need of some kind of per- 
manent office, adequately equipped with funds 
and staff to undertake far-reaching enquiries 
and complicated ne.gotiations. 

This time it was not America who came 
forward to bear the cost, but France. The offer 
was made in a letter from IM. Francois- Albert, 
lilinistcr of Education, in July, 1924. The 
French Government’s only condition was that 
the organisation should have its liead-quarters 
in Paris ; that apart, the League, through the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, would 
have a free hand in regard to management. 

The proposal was accepted, and in 
September, 1924, th.e Council a::d Assembly of 
the Lea.ene decided to establish the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual C(. -operation. 

It may be seen from the minutes of a very 
full discussion that the Assembly took the view 
that it was fi)unding a clearing-house fijr inter- 
national intellectual relations. 

In December, 1024, the Council approved 
the terms of a letter from the P'rench Prime 
Minister laying down general rules for the 
working of the Institute and embodying its 
constitution. In May, 1925, the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation worked out the details 
of the organisation, in accordance with the 
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Council’s decisions and the wishes of the donor, 
the French Government. 

The parties to the contract thought that, to 
begin with, an annual grant of 2,000,000 French 
francs should suffice for an organisation which 
was to be neither too small nor too ambitions. 
Seven sections corresponding to the main 
groups of problems to be solved ; a score of 
international officials with the indispensable 
minimum of assistants ; funds for investiga- 
tions on which to base organising schemes, for 
publications (indispensable as propaganda), for 
travelling, for meetings of experts ^without 
which the conclusion of international agree- 
ments is often indefinitely deferred), for recep- 
tions, a matter in which an international centre 
o]K'ned at Paris cannot afford to be parsimoni- 
ous ; such was the skeleton of the new Institute. 

It was inaugurated in January, 1926, in the 
fine building that still houses it — the Mont- 
pensier Wing of the Palais Royal, placed at the 
League’s disposal by the E'rench Government. 

The creation of the Institute gave an 
impulse to the movement towards international 
co-ordination in the intellectual field around the 
League of Xations. Thirty-two countries have 
now set up national Committees on Intellectual 
Co-operation, each gathering up the best 
elements in intellectual life, and keeping in 
constant touch with the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation and the 
International Inscitute. Thirty-five Govern- 
ments have appointed official delegates to the 
Institute ; these delegates are mostly diplo- 
mats, and act as links between their administra- 
tive authorities at home and the Institute. 

The Institute’s first year of life had to be 
spent principally in adjusting the machinery. 
Xonethelcss, in July, 1926, only six months 
after its inauguration, the rapporteur of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation* could say : 

“In six months, a far larger number of 
schemes have been set cn foot, and even carried 
through, than could have been expected. The 
Institute has fully understood its raison d’etre, 
viz., to create or perfect instruments of work 
and methods of promoting intellectual life and 
intellectual interchange ; to act, above all, as 
a centre of liaison — in a word, to do a service 
and not to lay down the law. What is expected 


’’■I'rof. de Revnold, of the University of Berne, 

s'. 


of it by the world of learning, an and letters 
is not loudly-heralded suggestions or .grandiose 
schemes, but expert work.’’ 

In September of the same year the Assembl_v 
of the League unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“The Assembly approves the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation, as at present con- 
stituted — with the International Committee and 
its Sub-Committees, the Xational Committees 
and the International Institute. It considers 
that this organisation now provides a mechanism 
capable of strengthening the intellectual rela- 
tions between nations and of improving the 
conditions of intellectual work in the world. It 
notes with satisfaction the assurance given by 
the Governing Body of the International Insti- 
tute to the effect that that institution is so 
conducted as to ensure perfect equality of treat- 
ment between all nations. It draws the atten- 
tion of all the Ivleinbers of the Assemblj' to the 
felicitous steps taken by Poland and by 
Czechoslovakia, which, following France’s 
generous action, have granted a subsidy to the 
International Institute. 

“Further, the Assembly wishes to emphasise 
the practical character and the expediency of 
the plans for international intellectual co-opera- 
tion which the Committee and the Institute are, 
at the present moment, proceeding to carry out. 
It lays particular stress on the importance of the 
following plans : the convening of a congress of 
popular art ; the creation of an international 
museums office ; the union of libraries of all 
countries in order to facilitate research by the 
public ; the co-ordination, by means of inter- 
national collaboration, of the analytical biblio- 
graphies of the various sciences.’’ 

Thus the Organisation for Intellectual Co- 
operation is now constituted in this way : 

(1) A Xational Commiitec in each country ; 

(2) The International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operatio.i, sitb-divided into a number of 
specialised Sub-Committees pi 

(,r' The International Committee’s executive 
machine — the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, supported by Government 
delegates. 


tThe Secretariat <if the Coimiiittce, \vhic!i has its 
headquarters at Geneva, itrcpares for tlie Committee’s 
sessions and, where action 1>y the Secretary-General 
is required, makes official conimunicatioiis to Govern- 
ments ; it also keep.s the .Vssemhly in touch with the 
work . 
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^Method and Oroaxisxt.'On. 

First of all we must restate an absolute rule. 
It is obvious enough, but still needs rcjretitioii 
for the benefit of those v.ho are not in touch 
with the tradiitions of the League. It is this : 

The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation is 
not concerned with the development of the 
ideas, system, trends of opinion, wliicli form 
the stuff of the r\arld’s intellectual life. It is 
concerned with problems of organisation alone. 
Its business is to find practical means of promot- 
ing international co-operation in the production 
and circ liation of intellectual work. Take any 
branch of science: the ( )rganisation will not 
deal with the new ideas of the scientists, but 
with the recruiting of specialists, the prepara- 
tions for periodical congresses, the establish- 
ment of closer relations among the specialist 
associations, the means of securing wider 
publicity for work published iu little-known 
languages, the establishment of a uniform 
nomenclature or uniform notations of measure- 
ment, and so forth. 

E'urther the Organisation will deal with all 
these matters cnly so far as they arc not already 
being dealt with by others ; its particular work 
will be to encourage and lielp on the under- 
takings of interested bodies and, where 
necessary, to co-ordinate their action. Sugges- 
tion, encouragement, co-ordination, to improve 
the conditions of intellectual labour : those are, 
and must be, tlie onlv duties of the Organisa- 
tion for Intellectual Cc-operation. 

As we have seen, the League of Nations, in 
setting up tlie International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, gave it a very exten- 
sive programme. But could not th.is programme 
be condensed, even truncated and split up, in 
the light of experience ? 

Nearly two years’ experience has shown the 
need of a central organ of liaison for tlie mani- 
fold forms of international intellectual co-opera- 
tion — a need that .grows proportionately to the 
continual multiplication of those forms. 

It has heeii found, moreover, that most of 
the institutions and bodies with which the 
Organisation has so far had dealin.gs desired 
this form of systematic contact, found it an 
encouragement and a support ; even those that 
do not lean upon it have been for sometime 
growing perceptibly more acti\'e ; in brief, the 


new institution is a valuable rallying-sign, and 
would be useful as such though it were useless 
otherwise. 

It has been found that from every (juarter 
there have proceeiled suggestions and proposals 
that such an Or.gaiiisation was best qualified to 
receive ; the daily work that comes to it un- 
sought is already more than it can cojie with. 

Lastly, it has been found that tlie Organisa- 
tion has alreadv acquired such .great moral 
authority that on every luohlem that arises it 
can readily gain the ears of Goveninieiits, insti- 
tutions, jiress associations, and can induce them 
to reply to questions and to attend iiieetin.gs. 
Consequently many problems that had hitherto 
been shelved as insoluble are now seen to be 
capable of solution. 

After little more than eighteen months, we 
cannot yet point to many official international 
a.creemeiits. -A.fter all, there is no reason why 
tlie conclusion of such agreements shculd pro- 
ceed any faster in the intellectual field than in 
others, in which it is notoriously a slow process. 
In point cf fact, the Intellectual Co-operation 
( Irganisation is already daily achieving successes 
in other parts of the field cf international co- 
operation. Between Documentation (the indis- 
Iiensable basis) and International --Agreements 
(the final object) there must come a series of 
operations : Publicity. — Assistance to existing 
organisations. — International co-ordination. — 
B'ormation of new technical organisations. 

All these operations are carried on in respect 
of various questions classified according to the 
different administrative sections of the Organisa- 
tion, which correspond to the different aspects 
of intellectual co-oiieration. 

The vSub-Committees of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation — and on 
the same model the sections of the Institute — 
represent the traditional divisions of intellectual 
labour : science, literature, art, education. 
There are also a Sub-Committee and a section to 
deal with problems connected with the rights 
of intellectual workers ; and there is an “Infor- 
mation Section’’ dealing, not with problems of 
intellectual work itself, but with the question 
of its circulation. 

This is a logical arrangement ; indeed, the 
International Committee felt that no other was 
],ossit)le. Could it restrict itself to one or tW'O 
or three of these divisions, and, if .so, which? 
Science? Literature? Intellectual rights? There 
was no possible choice. A choice only becomes 
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j.obsiblc — indeed, necessary — when, after the 
general preparations have been made and the 
ways and means provided for, definite work 
comes to be done on specific points. 

But again : could not the 2,000,000 francs 
that the Institute had in 1926 have been spent on 
onh' two or three undertakings, such as library 
co-ordination, the bibliography of the ec<jnoniic 
sciences, or the international museums hand- 
book ? Perhaps on these three points success 
might have been attained, so that other matters 
could have been attacked in 1927, and so on. 

Not at all. It sounds a practical method, 
but it is really chimerical. On none of the 
three points mentioned could success have been 
achieved in 1926, nor yet on any other, even if 
we had concentrated all our efforts upon it. It 
takes more than a j'car to get anywhere in 
matters like these. Months must necessarily 
pass between the different stages of each scheme, 
so that it can go the round cf the competent 
organisations in all countries, create a favour- 
able atmosphere — reach maturity, in short. 
And what should we have been doing during 
those months ? 

Again : on these three questiens, could we 
have gathered up all the favourable currents of 
opinion in the world and prepared for an early 
settlement if we had not had the authority, the 
“scope,” as they say, of a big organisation? 
Could we have done it without a head-quarters 
properly (though still very modestlyl fitted up ; 
witliout general services (few though these still 
are) for research, publications, translation, 
analysis, miiinte-writing ; without a technical 
staff (still consisting of only three or four 
piersons to each of tlie seven sections) which, 
studying, writiii.g^ and travelling, can without 
overwork deal, not with one but with five or 
si-K (juestions at a time ? And coidd w e have 
done it without a permanent network of rela- 
tions in all countries — national committees, 
correspondents, associations of various kinds — 
the upkeep of which also occupies the full time 
of several officials and involves a certain amount 
of c.xpcnditure ? 

It must be rcmen;bered that it is not the 
business of the Intellectual Co-operation Organi- 
sation to act arbitrarily on its own authority. 
That is a simple and a cheap method ; but the 
business of the Organisation is to put its finger 
upon all the intellectual institutions and 
interests in every country, set them in motion, 
impel them to act for themselves and spend for 


themselves ; or to co-ordinate efforts already in 
progress. That calls for a permanent organisa- 
tion of some complexity.'^' 

Accordingly, the history of an “idea” in the 
Intellectual Co-operation Organisation is 
ordinarily this : 

The International Committee or the Institute 
icceives a suggestion from an institution, 
S‘.)ciety, or private person (we generalh’ prefer 
to wait for suggestions bearing some weight 
lather than take action on our own initiative) ; 
the Services cf the Institute make a brief pre- 
liminary report to the appropriate Sub- 
committee. The latter, and subsequently the 
Committee itself, approve the idea in principle 
and instruct the Institute to make an exhaustive 
study of the scheme. The Institute semi- 
officially app'.rcaches institutions, societies, or 
persons who are authorities on the question ; it 
then prepares a preliminary scheme and asks 
the International Committee for power to con- 
vene an official Committee of Experts. They 
are carefully chosen to re])resent the principal 
countries and interests concerned. The Com- 
mittee of Experts draws up the final scheme, 
which is then referred, with a report bj’ the 
Institute, to the appropriate Sub-Committee and 
to the full Committee. The Institute then 
undertakes un-official or semi-official negotia- 
tions ill the various countries with a view to 
putting the decisions reached into effect. 

Briefly, the Organisation for Intellectual 
Co-operation has taken the greatest pains to 
avoid on the one liand an excess of logicality 
and on the other an excess of empiricism. It 
has endeavoured to be logical in its conceptions 
and empirical in their execution. That would 
seem to be the formula of all great human 
enterprises. And why should we pretend that 
the League has not in tlii.s case attempted a 
great hiinian enterprise, after all those it has 
already set on foot in other fields ? 

This enterprise is under the same rules as 
the other organisations of the League : absolute 
inteniational impartiality ; scrupulous consul- 
tation of the interests at stake ; tise of no form 

'TIil- Digain.-iitiou of rclation-i Petwutn the Intellec- 
tual C'o-operatiou (Irgani.'-atioii and the local groups is 
still, indeed, incomplete. Thete are still no National 
Connnittees in certain countries ; and not all those 
tliat exist are in a position to gather up all the threads 
of intellectual life in their respective countrie.s. 

Furtlierniorc, certain important specialised inter- 
national associations are not yet represented as they 
should he in the Organisation. There is reason, how- 
ever, to believe that they will be so represented shortly. 
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of pressure but persuasion ; and lastly, the 
nearest possible opproach to technical irerfcctioii. 

With this organisation and method, impor- 
tant preliminary results haue alreadv been 
secured : the solemn and repeated adhesion of 
States ; a ch.ain of strong points in the form of 


special organisations attached to the Institute in 
different countries ; an already \’ery extensive 
system of regular relations with societies, insti- 
tuti(nis, and private persons ; a general 
atmosphere cf heenue's ; headciuarters fitted up 
and in working order 
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“ECONOMICS OF KHADDAR.’‘=- 
By Mr. L.\JP-\t R.ti. 

Econoinic.s of Khaddar is the title of a 
monograph written by l\Ir. Richard B. Gre.gg, 
which I have read from cover to cover. I am 
fj ee to confess that I had never before read a 
lurn'e comprehensive, a more exhaustive and a 
more illuminating exposition rtf the economics 
of Khaddar. In places it seems that the writer 
is indulgiiyg in special pleading, but a careful 
examination of the arguments and facts relied 
upon show.s that in fact it is not so. One ma\’ 
or may not a,gree with all of his arguments but 
there is no doubt that the writer has made a 
thorough and a careful study of the subject in 
all its aspects and has tried to meet all the criti- 
cism.s that have been directed a.gainst the 
kliaddar movement, in a spirit of fairness and 
w ith a know led, ge of facts and fi.gures which is 
convincing, I will here summarise some of the 
most important facts and arguments relied upon 
by the author in his thesis. 

(t>i In the opinions of all reliable and 
conp etent observers, bcjth British and Indian, 
it IS a, greed that the farmers in practically 
e\ cry iirf>\ ince and district in India are idle for 
at least three months of each year. Many 
authorities sav four months and some six. 
These various authorities also a.gree that even 
on the days when the farmer is working there 
arc idle hours to a considerable amount. (P. 24). 


Economic f 01 Khaddai Tlv Richard B. Gre.g.g 
iS GaHtrsan ^ C‘> . ^ladra--', 


lb) “Unemployment is a scourge. If the 
manipulation of one factor in industrial organi- 
zation may lead in aiiy way to a diminution of 
the evil, the immediate dut_v of all concerned 
would seem to be to streiigtheii this factoi when 
possible, and determine th.e soundest criteria 
for its use.’’ 

“Unemployment is the most important 
single source of waste.’’ 

“It is very well to advocate greater jiroduc- 
tion throu.gh tlie Introduction of machinery, the 
increased n.se of mechanical power, through 
standardization and through advanced techni- 
'|uc of one kind or another. .Society as a whole 
does profit as we learn to make two pairs of 
shoes at the cost formerly required for one. 
But until we can guarantee to the individual 
a higher measure of protection in making his 
or her contribution to the increasing effective- 
ness of our national production our enthusiasm 
must necessarily be tenqiered with the thou.ght 
that with each .step forward the spectre of un- 
employment is actually raised. We can hardly 
expect the interest and much less the whole- 
liearted .siq)port of the workers who arc most 
likely to be adversely affected until we see in 
unemployment the very core of the problem 

of waste elimination But after all, looked at 

from the national and economic standpoint, 
wbat We all want,... .employers and employees 
abke, is the substance of continuous eniploy- 
nient rather than protection against uncnii)lov- 
ment.’’ (P. qg). 

(f) Although wc do not have anv figures 
for China, it is ]>robably safe to say that nn- 
emitloyment is greater at all times in India than 
in any other country in the world.’’ (P. gq). 
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id) “That there were approximately 
107,000,000 ac'tual workers wholly engaged 
in pasture and agriculture.’’ Also that they are 
idle at lea-P three months of the year. Xote 
tliat this figure does not include any industrial 
uiieinploynient, — only that in agriculture. It 
does not inelnde any of those city industrial 
r'astes classified under the heads of inter- 
mittent unemployment , under-employment, 
seasonal unemployment, cyclical unemploy- 
ment, residual unemployment, labour turnover, 
lest time, strikes and lock-outs, absenteeism, 
idleness due to iireveiitahle accidents or pre- 
ventable sickness.’’ !P. 030 

(f) Assuming an average daily wage for 
agricultural workers as 3 annas (for which 
authorities are quoted). (Mr, Gregg says: 

“At this 3 annas rate, 107,000,000 people 
in 90 days, the period of their idleness, could 
earn Rs. 1,80,50,25,000. This then may be 
considered the annual cost of unemployment 
among only the agricultural population of 
India exclvsive of Burma. If divided among 
the total population it niaites a cost or sort of 
tax of about Rs. 5-7-0 per capita. 

“This figure exceeds the total revenue of 
tile Government of India (1924 — 25 1 . 

“Remember also tliat the real cost of un- 
employment is probably much in excess of tli: 
above estimate, because the values produced 
by these people at work would be considerable 
greater than merely their wages. Also in most 
provinces now (1927) agricultural wages are in 
fact from 5 to S annas a day for men and from 
4 to t) annas for women. We have j)uri>oselv 
chosen a low figure in order to be conservative. 

“On any basis of calculation, it is clear that 
unemployment creates a staggering burden 
upon the Indian nation, and indeed upon the 
orld. 

“Although the historical records show that 
two hundred and fifty years ago spinning was 
piractised in almost every household in India, 
and that it was intentionally and systematically 
liestroyed by British policy, we cannot, of 
course say that the p-eseiit unemployment is 
wholly due to that cau.se. . . 

“Vet we can say that the importation of 
foreign cloth has deprived the farmers of their 
former sui>plementary occupation, and that if, 
for instance, only one ([uarter of the farmers 
now idle would take up spinning, it would 
vastly relieve that part of the unemploymenf. 
And we may also say that the continued pur- 


chasing of foreign cloth by India prevents that 
accomplishment, in the sense that it cannot 
fully take place until the purchase of foreign 
cloth very greatly decreases. Hence, in that 
special sense, we may say, for purposes of 
argument, that the purchase of foreign cloth is 
a cause of sa\' one quarter of the present 
agricultural unemployment. In 1925 over one 
third of the total Indian consumirtion of cloth 
was imported. 

“The average per capita consumpjtion of 
cloth in India is estimated by t’ne correspondent 
of the Mdiichciier (hiardian Coniuicrcial at 13 
yards. Hr. Gandhi estimates it at 14 yards 
per head. Taking the larger figure so as to 
get a more conservative result and taking the 
total population of India at 319,000,000 we see 
tliat the total annual cotton cloth consumption 
is about 4,460,000,000 yards. The quarter of 
the present agricultural unemployment would 
be 26,750,000 people. (This small part is 
chosen so as to err, if at’ all, on the side of 
conservatism.). -\t a wage of 3 annas per day, 
this would give Rs. 45,14,06,000 as the cost of 
their unemployment for three months in the 
year. Dividing this loss by the total cloth 
consumption in yards gives i anna g pies. On 
the above assumption, this may be said to 
represent the cost of Indian rural unemploy- 
ment for each yard of cloth purchased. If 
instead, we were to divide Rs. 45,14,06,000 
by only the yardage of foreign cotton cloth 
purchased (1,090,421,921 yards in 1921 — 22), 
the result would be 6 annas 2 pies per yard. 

“We may then say that when foreign cotton 
cloth is purchased in India, at least 1 anna and 
0 pies and probably much more of the price 
per yard could be deducted if the Indian rural 
unemployment were relieved by getting one- 
cpiarter of the agricultural workers to spin and 
weave bj- hand.’’ 

II. 

I agree with these conclusions and have 
no hesitation in saying : — 

(11) That spinning and weaving furnish the 
most suitable employment for the unemployed 
or partially engaged agriculturist. 

{b) That though the income therefrom may 
be very slender, it makes a substantial addition 
to the total income of the agriculturist at the 
end of the year. The agriculturist does not 
work for daily wages or for monthly payment. 
Generally his income is annual or six-monthly. 
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If therefore liis earnings from si-inniiig aiiel 
weaving be calculated six-monthly or by the 
total for the year, it will make a welcome* addi- 
tion to his total income and will be very hclirfiii 
in enabling him to meet his needs and those of 
his family. 

(c) That the agriculturist being ordinarily a 
person who has no spare funds to invest nor 
any credit, cannot engage in pursuits which 
entail in’i-estnieiits of large capital. The rates 
of interest on which he generally gets loans are 
ruinous and once in the clutches of tlie money- 
lender, he is lost. 

(dj That the Government being unwilling 
to float any scheme or schemes by which the 
agriculturist may hnd employment for the 
period for which there is nothing to be done 
in connexion with agriculture, the duty of 
finding means of such employment devolves on 
us and we certainly cannot finance any other 
scheme. 

(c) That the industry because it is so simple, 
requires such simple tools and is learnt S(.> 
easily, is the best suited to the intelligence and 
the means of the agriculturist. 

if) That so far no one has been able to 
suggest any alternative to it (it must be 
remembered no one suggests that Charkha be 
made a full-time occupation by those who can 
earn more money by doing something else). 

(gl That there is no possibilit}* of the mill 
industry being so developed in the near future 
as to render India independent of foreign cloth. 

(h) Tliat the Charkha is the best basis of 
village reconstruction. Khadi workers can help 
other schemes of education and sanitation iii 
si>are time and both can supijlcment each 
other’s work. 

(') That where tlie untouchables are not 
eiigaged or fully engaged in any other occupa- 
tion, they can very well take to spinning and 
add to their incomes. 

{ji That in case the mill-owners should 
decline to come to an understanding with the 
khadi organisation, their cloth should unhesi- 
tatingly be boycotted ami placed onh* next after 
(i) pure khacldar, (?.) ‘impure khaddar.’ By 
impure khaddar I mean khaddar made of 
Indian mill-,varn. In my judgment the atti- 
tude of the mill-owners is not very reasonable. 
They want to exploit the jiatriotism of the 
jieople in order to fill their pockets. x\inong 
these mill-owners you come across the greatest 
patronisers of foreign cloth. The sentiment of 


j-atriotibiu which they propose to exploit to sell 
tlicir mil! goods as Swadeshi does not appeal 
to them. In the circumstances, I do not think 
the Nationalists should ha\ e any scriqile in 
boycotting Indian mill-made as against pure or 
e\en inn)ure handmade khadi. 

(k) That if more mone_\- be put in the khadi 
movement, it may be ] ossible to reduce the 
cost of manufacture and to make it cheaper 
than it is. Unless that is achieved, we should 
preach that peO[ile should use cloth made of 
yarn spun by themselves or in their own homes 
lecause it is patriotic to do so. With this, 
khadi will virtually seem to be cheaper than 
mill-made stuff. 

I am convinced that the greatest effort 
should be put in to push on khadi and to 
remove imtouchability. But that does not 
exclude the other work from the purview. A 
yard of foreign cloth boycotted means an 
addition of one anna nine pies to the income 
of the unemployed Indian agriculturist. 

SEARCHLIGHT ON THE GREA'i' WAR.’’’ 

By Zd.tjoR D. Gr-VH.vm PutE. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s i)ook is advertised not 
only extensively in the Press, but on all the 
boardings throughout the country. He would 
have liked to have called the book A Political 
History, he tells us, but he is honest enou.gh 
to admit that such a description would be a 
misnomer. I have read the book, and agree 
with him. It is well described by himself as 
“scrappy and disjointed.’’ We are promise<l 
two further volumes after this one, which only 
takes us up to igib. :\Ir, Bonar Law is, of 
course, his hero all through this first volume. 

W e can gather Lord Beaverbrook’s own 
opinion of the politicians who were respi-nsiblc 
for the \\ ar, from his mention of the late 
Mr.^ Edwin Montagu, ex--Secretary of State for 
India, wiuise cleath, he sa\’s, was “an irre])arahlc 
loss in ihis dreadful age of mediocrities ’’ 

The chief fact hroigght out in this hook is 
Ihct each ]ioliticiaii seemed to be fi.ghting for 
his own hand, (piite irrespective of the views 
of his colleagues, either collectively or 
individually. Mr. Churchill, for instance, 

• polituians and the ir<i). Bv the Ridit Hon 
-oril lR,ocr).t<K.k (I,ondon, Thornton Butterworth 
btd.g ig^s. 
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seems to glory in the fact, which he states in 
a letter to Air. Honor Law, that he “acted with- 
cut legal sanction and contrar.v to a Cabinet 
decision.” Lord Fisher, the First Sea Lord, 
was so set on having his own way that he 
thought the best way to get it, and to secure 
Conservative backing, would be to resign. This 
he did, at a most critical period of the War, 
at a time when the German Fleet actually came 
out to tackle ours. He refused to withdraw his 
lesignation and left the Xavy without a First 
Sea Lord. As I,ord Beaverbrook tells us, hj 
deserted his post, “pulled down his blinds and 
went off to Scotland.” We are told how Lord 
Kitchener “concealed the truth of the situation 
from his colleagues in the Cabinet,” and later, 

the deplorable conseciucnces on the conduct 
of the War, ot “an outbreak of temper on all 
sides at a Cabinet meeting.” 

A London newspaper, the Globe, was 
suppressed by Sir John Simon as Home 
Secretary and Lord Birkenhead as Attorney- 
General for giving the truth about the attempt 
to oust Lord Kitchener from the Cabinet. It 
was allowed to resume publication, a fortnight 
later, on apologising and giving an explanation 
dictated by tile Government wdtich, as Lord 
Beaverbrook explains, was the “truth of a 
highly technical variety.” Air. Lloyd George- 
thought and talked nothing but War, but was 
“always thinking too much of himself and far 
too little of the team. . . He was, in a word, 

always ‘on the make”’. Altogether, it is a 
depressing piece of insight into the management 
or mis-manageinent of the War. Cabinet 
Alinisters, with public school training, had not 
the first idea of team work. Each one fought 
for his own hand, and tried to bring off things 
for his own credit. The wretched soldiers at 
the Front, who were living in mud and blood, 
were merely pawns in the game. Cabinet 
Ministers had no faith in one another, and con- 
cealed from one another the most vital facts. 

I well remember the chaos and misnianage- 
nient at the Battle of Loos, where we had some 
75,000 casualties. General Sir John French 
was in command, and the staff work was, in 
many cases, simply non-existent. “Lions led 
by asses” was quite a good description of the 
British Army at that time. After being with- 
out food, water or sleep for over twentyfour 
hours, during most of which time we were 
under German fire, I can remember getting an 
order to attack the German position without 


any reconnaisance or any information as to 
what was in front of us or what to expect. 
Others had undertaken the same task before us, 
and those who broke through the German lines 
Were left unsupported and at the mercy of 
their enemies. I had to attempt the same task 
with hungr\ and worn-out men, and again 
without any support. Lives were absolutely 
thrown away, and the opinion of the Army on 
the militare operations was very aptly expressed 
by one of my Junior (.)fficers, who, when he 
heard of the orders, remarked: “Thank God 
for the Xavy.” After this attack we were kept 
in the firing line for more than another twenty- 
four hours still without food, water or rest. 
The terrible and needless slaughter at this time 
v.as one of the “great victories” claimed by our 
Higher Command in the War. As a result, Sir 
John French was recalled, and in case the 
(iermans might find out what a ghastly failure 
he had been, as if they did not know that quite 
as well as we did, he was raised to the peerage 
and made Viceroy of Ireland. 

I told some of the facts of that fiasco to one 
of the principal members of the Cabinet in 
London, some months later, and he admitted 
to me that it wes news that he was receiving 
for the first time, as all such reports were com- 
municated to and kept to themselves by three 
members of the Cabinet, and that on these 
matters he knew no more than the man in the 
street. If any book were required to strengthen 
the ranks of those who are opposed to War, 
this one must meet the case. To politicians. 
War is just another phase of politics. Intrigue 
goes on for personal place and power, whilst 
lives are being sacrificed by tens of thousands. 
After the Boer War, Lord Rosebery said that 
we as nation always muddle through in the 
end. The pity of it is that we are so proud 
of muddling through. We seem to regard it as 
a virtue ! No man who was responsible in a 
safe home job for the conduct of the last war 
should ever have been allowed to take part in 
public life again. 

CAXAHA : THE GREAT AAIERICAX 
DOAIIXIOX.* 

Once again, we extend a hearty welcome 
t-a Air. R. J. Arnott’s excellent annual survey- 

^Caiuuia To-day, tgjS. (’0-7, Cock-vpur Street, 
London, S. \V. 1I, igr.S, 
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ing almost all aspects of life and work in 
Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific — which 
is invaluable to all interested in that great 
-Cinerican Dominion. Canada To-day for iqeS 
has just been published from the offices of 
Canada, the Eondon illustrated weekly, and this, 
the eleventh, issue of this popular annual and the 
leading illustrated yearbook of latest informa- 
tion on the Dominion, will be found as trust- 
worthy and useful as in previous years. It has 
more pages than last year — 220 in all — and in 
th.ese the conditions and opportunities in the 
vast territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
are as attractively presented as ever. Canada 
To-day will commend itself to a wide public by 
reason of its handy size and its convenient 
arrangement. Not only is its letterpress inter- 
esting, but from a reference point of view it 
will be found accurate and comprehensive. 

The leading feature in this year’s volume 
is very appropriately the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Dominion, the celebration of which has 
taken place so recently. The keynote is struck 
by the frontispiece, which is a fullpage picture 
of the Victory (or Peace] Tower of the Dominion 
Parliament Buildings at < ittawa. Then follow 
the text of the King’s Messa.ge to the people 
of Canada, the speech of the Prince of \\ ales 
in which he likened Canada to “A Reef of 
Precious Metal” ; quotations from the Governor- 
General and the High-Commissioner ; Mr. 
iifackenzie King’s speech on ‘‘Canada, Past, 
Present, and Future,” delivered on Parliament 
Hill, Ottawa, during the Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations; an address by the Hon. James 
Malcolm, Minister of Trade and Commerce, on 
•‘Industrial and Economic Pro.gress,” during 
the last 60 years; and also an article by the 
Hon. W. R. IMotherwell, Dominion IMinister of 
Agriculture, on ‘‘Canada’s Agricultural Expan- 
sion” during that period. The other main 
sections into w’nich the volume is conveniently 
divided consist of concise articles, many of 
them bv well-known Canadian authorities, 
dealing with particular subjects under the 
following general headin.gs : ‘‘Canada’s Re- 
sources,” ‘‘Life and Work,” ‘‘Migration and 
Settlement,” ‘‘Sport and Pastimes,” ‘‘The 
Provinces of Canada,” ‘‘Gazetteer of Principal 
Cities and Towns,” ‘‘Finance, Investment. 
Insurance and (Mining,” ‘‘Industry, Trade, and 
Commerce,” and “Transportation.” 

The articles under the heading “Canada’s 
Resources” deal with the climate, diversity of 


resources, national wealth, field crops, forests, 
and fisheries. In the section entitled “Life 
ami Work," after a statistical analysis (jf 
Canada's population, a series of very interesting 
Settlers’ experiences and impressions is given 
under the title ‘'Farm Life in Canada.” Among 
other subjects dealt with in this section are- 
live stock and poultry, dairying, ap[ile grow- 
in.g, city life, education, i)rofessional oppor- 
tunities, women workers, and -ivages and hours 
of labour. The “Migration and Settlement’' 
section is introduced by a statement regarding 
e'aiiada’s immigration policy, by the Hon. 
Robert Forke, Minister of Immigration and 
t'olonisation, in which emphasis is laid on the 
fact that Canada’s chief appeal is to those who 
will Seek their fortune on the land. “The day 
of opportunity has not passed in Canada,” says 
Mr. Forke. “The success achieved by settlers 
who entered the country 30, 40, or 50 years ago 
may be duplicated or surpassed to-day.” This 
is followed by a concise statement of the various 
Canadian settlement schemes, by Mr. J. Bruce 
Walker, Director of European Emigration for 
Canada, in which there are enumerated the 
principal facilities provided for families, 3-oung 
men and boys and other land workers, and 
household helps. Other articles in this section 
deal with immigration regulations, homestead- 
ing, and juvenile immigration. Next comes 
the section devoted to Sport and Pastimes, in 
which the opportunities for the varieties of 
sport which can be enjoyed in Canada are 
indicated ; hunting, shooting, and fishing regula- 
tions in the various Provinces being included. 

The largest section in the book is devoted 
to descriptions of the various Prot'inces of 
C'aiiada, the articles, most of which are signed, 
showing the physical characteristics of the 
different parts of the Dominion, and bringing 
out the many opportunities which they offer to 
British settlers or capitalists. The scope of 
these articles is indicated by their titles— “Nova 
Scotia’s Attractions.” “Fertile Prince Edward 
Island,” “New Brunswick's Farm Lands,” 
‘Quebec’s Natural Resources,” “( Ipportunities 
in Ontario,” “ Manitoba’s ‘Re-discovery,’ ” 
“Saskatchewan’s Progress and Prosperity-,” 
“Alberta’s Varied Resources,” and “British 
Columbia’s Progress.” At the end of the 
Provincial articles is a Gazetteer giving parti- 
culars of the principal cities and towns. 

As showing how up to date Canada To-dav 
is, the section devoted to “Finance, Investment, 
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^.iiniiig and Insurance” contains tlu liudget 
SI eccli fijf lycS deli\ crcd t)y the Hon. J. 
Rf'.lil), Minister of Finance, in the Dominion 
Hon-e < f Comniuns. An article of special 
interest to i)eople of moderate incomes who 
think of migrating to Ciinada is that giving 
partic; lars (>t incmi’e 'I'ax in the Donh’iion. 
The important part played in the Dominion by 
tile Canadian chartered banks, trust comp.inies, 
and life insurance companies is also indicated. 
In view of the increased interest that is living 
taken in Great Britain in Canadian mining, a 
considerable amount of additional information 
is given this year in the stace devoted to that 
swbject. Dr. Charles Canisell, Deputy ?\Iinister 
of Mines, contributes an article on Canada’s 
mineral wealth ; and tliere is a useful synopsis 
of leading Canadian mining companies, with 
facts and h.gures concerning each. ‘‘Industry, 
Trade and Commerce” is the next department 
of activity dealt with, the articles under this 
heading coverin.g Canada’s manufactures and 
principal iiidrstries, industrial employment, 
trade pro.gress, and British trade with Canada, 
while Canada’s liydro-electnc development is 
described hy tlie Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister 
of tlie Interior. Canadian railways and the 
p.rincipal steamship services to Canada are dealt 
with in the Transpiortation section. Xew- 
fciundbnd (which is, of course, not included in 
the Dominion of Canada) is described in an 
interestiii.g article by the Hi.gh Commissioner. 

Tile volume concludes with lists of Federal 
and Provinciad Cabinet (Ministers anil officials, 
useful hooks about Canada, and Canadian organ- 
isations in I/indon 

As in previous years, tlie many fine illnstra- 
tii n.s — ;i number of which. a"e fiill-pa.ge si/.e — are 
aniciig the chief features and attractions of 
Ca)iada I'o-day. These, wdiich number over 
loo, show practically ever.’ pihase of life and 
activity. The volume — wdiich is published by 
the Canada XTwspai er Conip.aiiy, Ltd., should 
make as strong an appeal as its predecessors to 
intending settlers, tourists, sports'.rcii, and 
business men, and should also find a place m 
reference libraries and offices, owin.g to its ac- 
knowledged value as an up-to-date and reli- ble 
reference book. Canada To-day, it should be 
added, has licen placed by the Educational 
Department of the London County Council on 
the repnisition list of books for use in schools, 
and it might well be adopted in this way even 
in India, 
q 


ADV( )CACY IX IXDIA.- 

The literatiu’c cf Advocac\’ in English, 
though net e-xtensi\e, is now fairly large, 
lliaiiks mainly to the .'imerican works on the 
subject. Tlie earliest book that ma_v still be 
considered as of practical interest to the legal 
1 ractitieiier is Dr. William Forsyth’s Hortensiu'i 
( 1 S 4 QI — wliich, though an historical essay on 
the office and tlie duties of tlie Advocate, ceii- 
tains many -h.rewd suggestions of great utilitv 
on tile Ad'. ocate’s work. It was followed iii 
1 S 5 C be tile first volume (all that was pubiisheeb 
(,f klr. E. W. Cix’s The Adi'ocatc, which is au 
excellent treatise on his training, practice, rights 
and duties. After many years tliere were 
5 'Uhlislied the fo.r volumes (closely coiinectel 
in their subject-matter ‘ by air. Richard Harris. 
Of these the best known (which has passe 1 
though a lar.ge number of editions) is Hints on 
Advocacy and was followed by Illustrations in 
Advocacy. Berore Trial and Farmer Bumpkin’s 
Laze Suit. Tile latest English treatise is Judge 
Parrv’s Seven i.amps of Advocacy. Of late 
America has taken the lead in. this brancli of 
le.gal literature. Of the American tieatises the 
best known are Mr. Pleiiry Hardwicke’s Art ot 
W'innino (.ascs. Mr. Francis Wellman’s Art of 
C ross-E.xamination and Day in Court, and (Mr. 
Justice Donovan’s books — Tact in Court. .Skill in 
I'nals and .4 if of Advocalcs. Xor is Canada 
beliind the United Ptates, for it is a Canadian 
lawyer— (^,h-. Edwin Bell — who lias written a 
learned and Inminiotis work called The Princi- 
ples of Argument. Compared with these valu- 
able, comprehensive, and in some cases, brilliant 
tcxt-bocks, the outi-ut of legal India had been 
very ineagre till the publication of Mr. Justice 
Walsh’s I he .Idvocalc '. His Aims and .Ispiia- 
lions. The only Indian books that we know 
of are (Mr. Henry (MorisoiTs -Idvocacy and E.x- 
amination of AVitncs.scs, (Mr. h C. Sarkar’s 
.Idvocacv and Cios.s-Examinalion , Mr. Alexan- 
der Balm’s Our Laze Courts: I he Rights and 
Duties of Judges and Lazeyeis, klr. Rahirat- 
ullah’s All ol Cioss-E.xamination and two useful 
compilations (both hailing from (Madras) called 
The Alt of Cio.ss-Examination and Methods ol 
Cioss-E.xaminaiion. It may be stated at once 


/■/it' -lt/i't)ta(t' : Hi.s .4iin.s and .Isptiations. I'.y 
.\Ir Ju-itice Walsh (Ram Xaraiii Lai, Katra, .\Ilahabad), 

1927 
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tluit of tlieso bix works, tlie three latter deal 
only with one tthongli a very iniiiortanti branch 
of Advocacy — namely tliat relating to the exami- 
nation, cross-examination and re-exaniination 
of witnesses ; while the three former — tliongh 
dealing ivith some other branches of Advocace' 
as well — are more or less sketchy works and are 
not so con\-eived and planned as to subserve 
fully the objects of tlie aspirants to Advocacy 
in this coinitrs'. We, therefore, extend a liearU' 
welcome to tlic evnrk which has been written 
by Mr. Justice Walsh cj the Allaliabad High 
Court and the second editirn of wliich is 
practically a new book ratlier than a ne.v 
edition of the work as originally issued in iqio. 

klr. Justice Walsh’s book brings into strong 
relief the fact that, as far as this country Is 
concerned, Advocay has bien taken to be — so 
t? say — the birth-right of every legal pracli- 
tiwier. It has not yet been sufficiently realised 
amongst us that it is one thing to be a sound 
lawyer or even a jurist and quite a dilTercnt 
thing to be an Advocate. An Advocate need, 
uc doubt, possess a sound working knowledge 
of law, but he requires many other qualifica- 
tions before he can aspire to be a successful 
Advocate. Facility in putting his case lucidly, 
capacity for analysis and synthesis, strong 
common sense, presence of mind, considerable 
tact, and above all powers of persuasion — the.se 
are some of the equipments of a successful 
.Vdvocate. Judged by even a fairly low 
.'-tandard, there have been very few' advocates 
worth the name in this country. But this is not 
as it should be, for if there be cue tiling more 
tlian another in -which the Indian has shown a 
remarkable capacity for success and distinction, 
it is in the .sphere of forensic activities, legal 
scholarship and judicial aliility. Even the late 
Sir John Strache 3 ' — bv no means a friendly 
critic of the educated Indians — bore witness tr 
this fact in his well-known work ; India : It'i 
.1 diuniistraiion and Progres':. But it is none 
the less true that inspite of it and the remar k- 
ablv hi.eh standard of legrd knowled.ge possessed 
b;.' the Indian Bar — in which term we include 
kioth Barrister and Vakils — there is yet consider- 
alile room for improvement in Advocacy as 
practised even in our High. Courts and in the 
maintenance and de\’elopment of s’'ch esprit- 
de^erpps as obtains in England and some other 
Western countries. It is because Mr. Justice 
alsh’s book is calculated to conduce, to some 
e.xtent, to this end that we have much pleasure 


'll cimui'eiuling it to all numbers of legal p.o 
lessi'm in th.is country. 

Xut that Mr. Justice Walsh's hot k 's a.- 
comprehensi\ e and illnniinating as it well 'oiigli'. 
lur> e been. At best it is but a sketch — a shi.rt 
studv of a .great siibiect. It is not a ear.fully- 
[ilanned and a lysteiiiulic treatise on the subject 
of Advocacy in India — but is rither scrappy, 
d’scursi\e, and perhaps too full of p-e'sonal 
lefereiices to the autl’.or and reminiscent of his 
own professional acti\ities. His .efieetanis on 
tile Indian Bar, embodied in the Preface to tli.j 
new edition of tlie book, are not ah either happv 
or well-fomided and to some of them stroii;^ 
exception lias been justb.- taken. A.gain, for 
want of a iiroper svsteni, the two subjects — an 
Advocate’s iinalifications for his work and Iwgal 
Ethics — are intermingled, which will be not an 
often confusing to the junior practitioner. The 
book also labours under the disadvantage of 
catering for two comniunities, tlie profession in 
England and in India. Though much is common 
Iietween the rule.s of Advocacy and the standards 
of professional lionour and etitpiettc in the two 
countries, nevertheless the disparity in. local 
ci.-nditions does make an appreciable difference 
and what is, therefore, true of the one need 
not necessarily be equally true of the oth.er. 
The author is aware of this innate difficulty 
which lie has got to surmount and [Tactically 
disarms criticism by makiiyg a candid confession 
that his work possesses a somewhat “InErid 

character — much can have no more than 

a passing interest for new friends in India; on 
the otlier h.and, much has no application exce’pl 
to India.” The defects of the book — such as 
tliey are — are, tlierefore, due to its innate 
limitations of scope, design, and conception. In 
the meantime we fee! sure that a careful perusal 
ol the book, under review, will be of benefit to 
evcTW' one wlio aspires to be a successful 
Advocate in this country, for inspite of its 
bmitations and deficiencies it is a very useful 
book in its class and on its subject. 

It is not po.ssible, in the space at onr disposal, 
to make a detailed review of Afr. Justice Walsh’s 
book and we have, therefore, preferred to 
ciiaracterize its merits and demerits in general 
terms. The author refers in his foreword to 
‘the ^ looseness of its construction and its 
<-ccaaional discursiveness and levitv” for which 
he hopes “to be forgiven” as “it has bee'i 
rapidly put to.gether on no very definite plan.” 
but while looseness of construction, occasional 
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I ';^c'.'rsiv^--i!^_ss and 'iidefiintciicss in jilan might 
\ L-ry well yield ijlace to terseness, conijjression, 
aiul systematic exposition in a later edition, we 
shall be sorry to see tlic so called "levity” dis- 
apjiear. After all legal books need not be 
necessarily dull a-; the proverbial ditch-water 
and a little t(juch of humour, like the touch 
of Xature, makes the whole world kin. It was 
perhai)s a perusal of dry-as-dust text-books that 
nuiKe the great wir. Bumble declare his famous 
and Well-known verdict that the ‘‘Law is 3 
ass.” It is all for tlie best, therefore, that 
-'ir, jUs’-ice \d alsh possesses a rich vein of 
Ituinour and. is not di^po<ed to burv it under a 
napkin. For tlie rest, the aiitln^r deals brieflv 
it’-i ail tlie various topics of interest to the 
1 eiicli and Bar — the ethics of Advocaev and 
professional c-tiqr.ette, the opening of cases, pre- 
I aration for conducting trials, a study of the 
legal literature and case-law, reading in 
chambers and moots, conduct in Court, defence 
of prisoners and egpra-de-cori's. In all these 
and connected subjects the author writes with 
a fulness of knowledge, a rich and varied 
experience, a keen insight rnd sympathetic 
interest and above all a generous enthusiasm. 
Altogether The Ad-eocate ■. His Aims and 
Aspirations is an instructive study of the subject 
and readers in India will find it informative, 
suggestive, and interesting. 


A Ch Xn'F.kIPORARY BK IGRAPHICAL 
v^URVEY.'" 

The Dictionary of National Bioyraphy was 
rireseiited to the University cf Oxford, in 1917, 
by tile faniilv of the late klr. Geor.ge Smith, Us 
founder. It was not until some time after the 
end of the W’ar that it was iiossible for the 
University to take measures for the continuation 
ot the series of twentieth-century volumes 
iwguii in iQia by tlie publication of the period 
leor -TQii. The Delegates of the Ikiiversity 
Pi ess then apr.ointed a Committee of their 
number to consider lists of candidates for 
admission ; the late klr. H. \V. C. Davis of 
Balliol (Regius Professor of klodern History in 
tlie O.xford University) and Mr. J. R. H. Weaver 


■'IUctiaiiaiy of Xatiojial liioyraplty, ig/a — u)2i : 
lulited by H. \V. y'. Davis and J. R. H. Weaver. 
(Oxford I'niwrsity Press, Bombay), 


of Trinity were appointed editors and the final 
decisions were entrusted to them ; e.xpierts ill 
various fields were at the same time invited to 
give advice and help. When the first selection 
had been made, the still more difficult task was 
undertaken by the editors, of choosing com- 
petent biographers, and of assigning to each 
contributor apiproximate limits of space and 
time. The necessity of beginning the work 
when the period to be dealt with was all but 
Over has delayed the appearance of the new 
vclunie. But Lhc macliinery which had to be 
created in loeo ig now running smoo-.hlv, and 
the next volume (which will cover the years 
1022-10^,0) may be expected after a shorter 
interval. 

The expense of producing tlie work under 
post-war comlitions has been very heavy, and 
the publishers say that they have no expecta- 
tion of recovering it from =ale5. They look 
with confidence, however, to the public fo;' 
fupport and encouragement in this arduous 
undertaking. They will be satisfied if they are 
successful in appealing to all sections of the 
r ublic to promote the sale and use of this work. 
Tlie Dictionary of National Biography is the 
largest and most valuable of all British collec- 
tums of biography, and is one of the greatest 
<■1 the achievements of the nineteenth century. 
It is for the twentieth century to carry out the 
new work in a manner worthy of the old. The 
twentieth-century volumes will be, no doubt, 
loss filial in their verdicts than the carlier 
volumes ; but on the other hand they embody 
personal impressions and recollections which 
would otherwise be lost; and, since they deal 
solely with contemporary h.istory, they are of 
even greater importance and interest to the 
general public. 

Tlie original Dictionai y of National 
Tiograpby founded in 1S82, (by klr. George 
Smith of the firm of IMessis. Smith, Elder and 
Go.), and edited first by the lale S.r Leslie 
Stephen and later by the late Sir Sidney Lee, 
consisted of no less than sixty-three volumes 
produced between the years iSSr and 1000. No 
sooner had the monumental compikuion bee t 
completed than three fresh volumes had to be 
undertaken containing the lives of persons 
whose names had been accidentally omitted 
from the ori.ginal lists and of a larger number 
who had died while the Dictionary was bein.g 
lirinted. Since then there have b-eil two 
further volumes — one covering the period from 
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ii. ji tu loi:;. and tlit_ nthcr just out covcriii” 
:l;a period from iGia — 1021. Sir Sidney Lee 

ill cliarge as assi^taiU editor from to 

;>-0; as joint editor with Sir Leslie Stephen 
ior a year, and as editor from iSeii to 1017 
The present or sixty-eighth \olunie has been 
edited l)y that n ell-known ( >xford historian, 
hir H. AV. C. Da-'is — whose recent death is a 
gieat loss to scholar shi])— assisted bv Mr. J. R. 
H Weawer. 

The editors point out that the period of 
time covered by the new volume is more than 
a hundred years, for the doveii of the volume, 
],ord Wemyss, who died in 1014 was born in 
liiS. O'-iite a numh'er of the subjects treated 
''vere born between iSco and 1S29. “With the 
next decade 1S30 — 1S39 we enter the full stream 
of the era which this volume chiefiy represents 

From these instances it will be 

evident that the spirit of the early Victorian age 
was still a living force in the second decade ot 
the present century. d>Iany articles in this 
volume relate to men and women whose 
( naracters matured, and wh.ose convictions were 
fully formed before 1&70. Some of these 
illustrious survivals may owe a part of their 
current reputation to the fact that they survived 
so long. But a career must be iudged as a 
".’hole, the effect of a life's work is cumulative 
and a man’s iiersonal influence must be gauged 
In some degree by its duration as well as its 
ir.tensity. Tlie Xestors of any’ period are to lie 
remembered as links between the vivid present 
and the dissolving past; as the repositories of 
unwritten tradition and faithful critics of their 
innovating juniors.” The principles of selec- 
tion which should guide th.e editors of a 
contemporary biographical survey could hardly 
have been stated lietier than is done in the 
extract quoted. 

Tile new volume is devoted in the main to a 
band of eminent Victorians. It includes Lor 1 
Vdemyss, who — as stated above — was born in 
tSi,*? and its richest yield is from the men and 
V' omen who were born in the thirties and tb.e 
forties. The War yields a smaller number of 
\iortbies than might be expected. For it I'atlier 
b'hghted promise than terminated achievement. 
Xone the less, the volume owes to the War this 
melancholv distinction, that it includes an 
unusually large number of men and women who, 
tliongh they had earned their pdaces by actual 
performance, did not grow old. Critics <.f the 
DictUTiicny are reminded that the jieriod covered 


by the volume is lu'.a-Ki!, and are asked not 
te. assume that any per^ini ini' been inadwrtent- 
ly or erroneously omitted until they lia\c 
ascertain eel that lie e>r slie dieel before 1 
Januarv, loaa. Any student de-irocs of fnulina 
concise and excellent summaries of prominent 
uorlbies who died between 1012 aiul Ui2i 
cannot do better than consult the present 
volume. There is a li-t of contriliutovs niuler 
tile res[iecti\e initials, and at the end a 
cnmulative list of biographies covering the 
period from 1001 — iu2i. The work is higlily 
authoritative as the contributors Iwlio number 
273) are all rersons distinguished for their 
eminence. Versatility and sch.olarship. 


EARLY EXGLISH v"^IiTTLEMEXT IX 
BIHAR.- 


By -ViR. g.r, L. B.wxnerji {Im[>crial Libuuy, 
Calcutio], 


Principal X. X. Raye’s “Annals” is a 
work of unique interest. It is replete with 
lucts and one passes through its p. ges till one 
conies to the end with.ont feeling th.e weariness 
of study'. I wish the booh liael contained more 
pages. The style of the author is exiinisitely 
simple and artless to a fault Ti;e litcid treat- 
ment of his subject, dTiicult mi account of its 
being hitlierto obscure, and above all lbs 
arrangement of cnapters, make the- be>ok a woi'.e 
of real excellence. The scr.imble for iiower in 
the declining period of the M,.gluil riilJ and the 
pathetic description of the titular Delhi autocrat 
fleeing from jdace to place to save his skin, 
leaving his sceptre to l)u seized by bold ad\ eii- 
tiiieis, ha\e been jjainted bv a \'i\ndness of 
detail hardly to be siupassed. 

^ From the Indian stand-point, the days of 
,.oi) Chainnck ha\e an air of romance and 
mystery surrounding them. To uplift the veil 
01 obscurity and disturb the layers of dust whirii 
liave .settled through ages 011 a long-forgottei; 
laausoleum may otteiul popular superstition, 
r ut if the work of a liistoriaii is to make tlie 
P'ast live in the iiresent, the interesting account 
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ui' Joli iiiarrying a ‘'i-lusky Iiuliaii wife,” te 
'a. Ill ail he l eiiiaiiU'd laitliful to the last, is 
eertainly \er\' edifying. 

Bihar claims as large a share in the struggle 
lor supremacy, when the Mogh.ul ])o\ver stood 
1 iissolved. as any other part of India, and the- 
long-supiio^ed notion of her being a backward 
1 ro’cince has been dispelled once for all. The 
a.iuhor lias ransacked all possible sources to 
e a faithful and consistent account of how 


a mere handful of sturdy Englishmen tried to 
establish a firm foothold on the Indian soil, 
under a cloak of tnakiug merely pecuniary 
gains, which was to be the genesis of a 
magnificent and well-organised empire. Mr. 
Rave’s book, I believe, is the first of its kind, 
and is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
and woithy of its author. Piincipal Horne of 
the Patua College has written a Foreword. The 
get-iu) and printing are all tliat could be desired. 


RFA'IEWS AND NOTICES. 


REJOINPKRS to ‘OroTHKR IXDI.V.” 

1. Mother India: A Rejoinder. By K. Ratarajan 
(G A. Xate-an & Co., Madrasi, ig’S. 

2. I-'ather India. IJy C. S. Ranga Iyer, 
iSelwMi & Blount, 6, Duke Street, .Adclphi, London, 
W. C. ah igaS. 

3. Sister India. By “World Citiren.” (S. G 

Warty, “Si-ter India’’ Office, Cliurchgate Street, 

I'ort, Boinliayl, iga.s. 

.j. .A Son of Mother India Answers. B> Dhan 
Gopal iMukerji, iR. I’, Dutton & Co., New York, 
V. S. A igaS. 

5, L'nhappy India. By Lajpat Rai (Baima 

Publi-hiny Company, Gar^tin Place, Calcutta), tga*!. 

0. India: Us Character — .A Reply to Mother India. 
B;. J. A. ebapman (Basil Blackwell, Oxford), igaS. 

In the course of the year that has elapsed since 
the appearance of Miss Mayo’s notorious book called 
MoHicr India, as many as six rejoinders to it hare 
appeared in India, Rn.glnnd and even .America which 
are euunier.iteel at the top of this review. It is a 
j'ity tjiat Air C, 1 '. .Andrews has not been able 
1 ) carry out his intention of preparing a suit- 
,• lile refutation of AIiss Alnyo’s book, for no 
li\ ing lin.glislnnan is better quahhed for that task 
b ' reason of his intimate, first-hand knowledge 
of the realities of life in Alodern India. It is to he 
hoped that Air. .Andrews may yet be aide to write 
the book he contemplated. In the meantime we 
shall nouce the six rejoinders which are lying before 
us AVe have already noticed in terms of apprecia- 
tion Air, Xatarajan’s rejoinder. As we pointed out, 
it suffers from the defect of its quality, having seen 
the liyht as a series of articles in the Indian Social 


Rejonner. Alakitig allowance for that fact Air. 
Natarajan’s brochure is, within its limits, the most 
tti'ective criticism of MisS Alayu’s unbalanced book 
and it deserves careful consideration at the hands 
of all seekers after trut’n aliout Mother India to the 
study of which it is a valuable contribution. 

Both Father India and Sisto India are cast lU 
the same mould, though the latter is the better '•'f 
tile two. Air. Ranga Iyer’s much-boomed book is, 
on the whole, disappointing. It smacks loo much 
of journalese; while the irrelevant references to the 
ex-AIaharaja of Xabha substantially detract from its 
merits and give the work tlie appearance of disgui-ed 
propagandist literature. Ajiart from these defects and 
limitations, the book has some useful iiifurnuUioii 011 
American conditions of to-day. Sister India is more 
dignified in its tone and spirit than Father India and 
it is thus a truly serious contnbution to the studv 
of the subject. Perhaps it would have been all the 
better if the author had chosen to issue the book 
over his name instead of taking shelter behind anony- 
mity. It is ol'vious that a lx>ok of this t\pe is not 
likely to inspire confidence unless the reader knows 
who it is that i.s writing. We hope that if a second 
edition be called fur, the author would give up his 
anonymity. But for its “you are as bad as 1 am, 
if not worse’’ standard of judgment, there is much 
in Sister India that merits careful attention. We 
commend it to those who may lie desirous of under- 
standing modern Indian conditions from the Indian 
standpoint. 

Air. Dhan Gopal Alukerji is a Bengalee gentleman 
who has been long re.sideiit in the United States and 
has written a number of books in linglish, two of 
which have been received with appreciation. His 
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American publisher’s statement printed on the jacket 
cf his book — A Son of Mother India Ans^u'ers — has 
the following note about the author : “There are no 
East and West to quarrel ; there are only spirit 
seekers and matter mongers, who can be united 
through compassion. That is the message of Phan 
Gopal Alukerji, who has known America since he 
came to earn his way through college by dishwashing 
and labor in the fields, and who knew India when 
as a Brahmin child he tended the village temple, and 
as a pilgrim he set forth with bowl and staff. Phan 
Gopal Alukerji, still a young man, vital, keenly 
intelligent, is spreading this message of understanding 
in prose and in poetry that glow with an inner 
flame.’’ Air. Alukerji’s book is principally meant for 
American readers, but it will appeal to Indians as 
\.fcll, for it is a challenging reply to Mother India- 
Ihis reply is written by a n’.an who is not 
(.rdy a native of India but is t\ ell-known through- 
out the United States as author and lecturer — 
and knows India thoroughly. For this reason those 
■uho have read Mother India will find Air. Alukerji’s 
book highly pungent : tho.se who have not will find 
it a rich storehouse of little known facts about India 
and Indian life. 

But by far the best of all rejoinders to Aliss Alayo’.s 
book is Air. Lajpat Rai’.s Unhappy India, by issuing 
which he has rendered one more notable service to 
India. His work is comprehensive, systematic, well- 
planned, well-reasoned and well-documented and it is 
beyond all doubt the most crushing, convincing and 
conclusive reply to Aliss AIayo’.s Mother India- 
Air. Lajpat Rai lived for years in America and thus 
writes of American conditions with first-hand know- 
ledge. In the nature of things it was inevitable that 
the challenge thrown down by Mother India should be 
picked up, as charges agamst a nation such as Aliss 
Alavo levels in her book could not be allowed to pass 
unheeded. And no one amongst living Indians is 
better qualified for the task than Air. Lajpat Rai, 
whose work deserves wide appreciation. Reniorseless- 
Iv, analytically, step by step, he tear.s Aliss Alayo’s 
criticisms, or, as she calks them, facts, to pieces, till 
when the last page is reached not one iota of 
fact and truth remains in a lx)ok which is said 
to have set three continents talking. Air. Lajpat 
Rai shirk:, no issue — however unpleasant. He 

boldlv tackles each of the subjects dealt with by 
AJiss Ala'.o — child marriages, immoral practices, 
sexual perversion and gratifications, the horrors of 
the Furdah, the iniquity of the temple w'omen, slave 
mentality, untouchables, disloyalty to Britain, disease, 
dirt and degradation, riots, filthy sexual paintings and 
caste marks — one by one Air. Lajpat Rai demolishes 


the charges laid bv Aliss Alaco at his couiitrc men’s 
door, and one by one he disposes of the witnesses t..r 
the prosecution till nothing is left of the case but the 
proverbial fallen house of cards or a pricked bubble. 
.And it is to be noted to the author’s credit 
that he writes with dignified restraint, as liefitting 
the discussion. There is no sign of personal 
.sijleen or petulance. He might have dipped his 
pen in venom; instead he has written a book 
the effect of the perusal cif which will bo to 
cause a closer binding of the tie- of mutual respect 
and affection that alreaily exist between India 
and Great Britain. But though he himself writes 
with praiseworthy and commendable sohiicty, he 
effectivelv makes use of authoritative quotations from 
books of reference on America. America seems to 
have forgotten to remove the mote from her own eye 
before tackling the beam that is — so Aliss Alavo says 
— in India's eye. And as Horatio sa.'s in Ilanilet “a 
mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye.’’ That is the 
way in which Air. Laijjat Ra: has succeeded in 
crushing Aliss Alayo’s lying and propagandist book. 
We understand that English and American editions 
cf Air. Lajpat Rai’s book are proposed to be 
issued. That is as it should be. But as the 
Indian edition has had to lie put together in 
great hurry, the text should be carefully tevised 
to remove the errors that are inevitable in a 
work hurriedly prepared. In spite, however, of a few 
mistakes in its statements, Afr. Lajp.at Rai’s Unhappy 
India is a work that should be read carefully by all 
educated fndians. 

Air. J. Chapman is a delightful writer and in 
his little brochure, India, he paints most beautif'd 
scenes with the deft touches of Irs brush. He 
possesses, as few indeed possess, that genuine sym- 
pathy with this country and its people which alone 
can enable one to look beneath the .surface of things. 
At a time when clever propaganda has rendered it 
easy for foreigners to malign our hepless land, it is a 
lelief to turn to Air. Chaimian's pages. A better 
reply to Aliss Alayo’s Mother India could scarcely 
have been penned — though it is not a rejoinder to 
that book, in the ordinary sense. Gur author does 
not seek to controvert Aliss Alayo, fact for fact. He 
treads a different path ; it docs not become cvervhodv 
to search the filth in a country and proclaim to ail 
the world that the stench is all it produces. Air. 
Chapman only gives us some of his impressions about 
the people in vivid pen-pictures. He shuns rhetoric, 
and yet it is all so telling because of his right 
perspective. He speaks to us about some of the men 
and women of India that he has known, and when he 
stops we wish he had lingered longer. He presents 
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lictore ii-^ collie of the aspects of the life of Mahadev 
('.o\iiul Kanade : it is good that we are sometimes 
iciiiiiKled of the life auil work of that itian aniotig 
men. Dr. Rahindranath Tagore’s Autobiography, and 
iMr. Dhan tlopal Mukherii’s Caste and Oitt=caste, 
laruish Mr. Chapman with more material for his 
'.Indies. We only wonder how a Westerner could so 
inter into the spirit behind the outer mode of the 
life of Indian me* and women so graphically port- 
r.'>ed hy him in these pages. He then .-peaks if 
In.iian literature — of the Vaislinava lyrics, of Ram- 
prasad Sen, of Chittaranjan Das. His translations 
have been ably done, and we wish he had given us 
more of them. The idea of translating Ramprasad’s 
song-, is particularly happy. It is a thousand pities 
that for so long nothittg was done to place before 
the non-Bengalee people the beautiful songs of Rain- 
]>ntsad, marvellous almost in their peculiar devotional 
fervour. IMr. Chapman refers to Miss Mavo’s Mother 
India as an odious work : it is as if he dismissed it 
with a wave of his hand. iMr Chapman loves 
t’ne people of the land, and it is pleasant to 
hear him talk of them so sympathetically. His 
tiiistinted admiration for the gifted sons of India, 
a host of whom he has referred to, is the 
cntt-come of his deep-seated love for this country, 
bond of “rishi-like” men as he is, he possesses 
the very virtues of a “rishi” without knowing it 
.in Englishman in externals but a true Indian 
at heart, Ite has learned to value the virtue of poverty 
in life as conducive to the moral and spiritual well- 
being of man. There is nothing shameful or degrad- 
ing in all that he has known or seen of India at 
lirst-hand. To lay aside his book is to feel regretful. 
It is a helpful, thoughtful and stimulating treatise, 
and it is to be hoped that it will reach a wide public 
in India in Europe and .\merica — since it brings into 
strong relief tlie truth a people's civilization and 
culture arc not to he judged by their corruption but 
)>'• their finest and highest manifestarion. This is the 
lesson that Miss 3 Iayo and her brothers and sisters 
have vet to learn. 


II. RECENT WORKS OE REFERENCE. 

The Statesman's Year-Book, 1928. (Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W. C. 2), 1928. 

The reference annual of the greatest value to 
publicists is the Statesman's Year-Book, of which the 
edition for 1928 is the 65th publication. It would be 
idle to say anything in praise of this most valuable 
work of reference to students of current public 


affairs, as its merits are acknowledged all over the 
English-knowing world. It has long been recognized 
as the one indispensable book of reference for the 
statesman, the politician, the publicist and above all 
the journalist. The book is now divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with the countries constituting 
the British Commonwealth, the second with the United 
States of .Vmerica and the third with the “Other 
Countries.” Historical and statistical information 
about each country (and about each State or Province 
separately, of the Federal Commonwealths or Republics 
and the Indian Empire) is given under most of the 
following heads : — constitution and government, 

area and population, religion, instruction, justice and 
crime, pauperism, finance, defence, production and 
industry, commerce, shipping and navigation, internal 
communication, money and credit, weights and 
measures, and diplomatic representatives. The infor- 
mation being derived from official sources, the results 
recorded in the Year-Book are as full and accurate as 
it is possible to obtain. A very useful list of books of 
reference supplements the account of each country or 
State. The events of the past year have necessitated 
many changes in the new edition of the Statesman's 
Year-Book. Special attention has been given through- 
out the book to revision of the bibliographies, which 
are fully up-to-date and include the latest works ; 
while a number of well-drawn maps about countries 
with political changes are a valuable feature and add 
much to the usefulness of this statistical and historical 
annual survey of the States of the world. Thanks to 
the co-operation of the Government departments of 
the various countries included in the Year-Book and 
of .special authorities all over the world, the new issue 
will be found to be thoroughly overhauled, judiciously 
revised and fully brought up-to-date. The volume 
a marvel of condensation, and the editor deserves ro 
be congratulated on, not onh- the completeness and 
the accuracy of the information supplied, but for 
having brought it down to the latest available date, 
in this one supremely indispensable 1 oo'c of reference. 


India in 1926 = 27 . By J. Coatman. (Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta), 1938. 

Dr. Rushbrook Williams — who is now the Foreign 
Minister of Patiala — achieved in his capacity as 
Director of Information a great triumph as a faithful 
and critical chronicler of current Indian affairs. The 
latest number of the well-known annual, is now edited 
by his successor in office. It has been found indis- 
pensable by all who wish to keep abreast of current 
developments in India, and Mr. Coatman’s survev is 
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fill!}" c>iu:il to ic^ .r^ ni p ant uf tfiiiLr.il 

iinci'c't It (leak 'll tincf yet I'ltP.r LT'Iiiiin t\ith t’fc 
ta't-tanJ’iit; jaalikni' uf the In. hail '.lUiatioii, cuiii- 
Iiir.iny C'.mphcatc.l tfiiiiuncie^ an.! iinpurtant eveiu- 
iiitu a r..aJablc narralue. Die \uliinic uuiuaiiia apiire- 
ijti.'ii uf In.fiak inti rnata >nal .n, willi -jiccia! 

r. furL-nce tu ta.r pr<_':)lcm^ .f In.hana uver-eaa and uf 
Indian dulLiict It ..aitaiiia a aiirvuv uf the financial 
and taunumic camlitiun; uf the tear, tuyethir with 
an accuunt t.l imp' .1 taut .let clupnieiit-' in every hraiich 
("f Guvirnnieinal aa'tivity. Cuii'.iderahle apace i"! 
deVuted tu 1 uiiatitutiunal prublema and tu the cunr-e 
o' P'lliinal C'.ent' The li.iok will api'eal tu nicinbeta 
01 the general paiblic a^ much tu 'cndent' and men 
uf aftaim. It al-u culitam;. a useful map of India, 
'Cwral charts, and .lc=criptive diagram^, and photu- 
erapii= wliidi n!atenall> enhance the a^efidne'> of 
the b' uk A\'e etruiigly recommend a careful study 
cf this work to all interested in Indian progre.ss, as 
the be~t and nr. St informative coinpeiidium of .treneral 
knuwlcd.y'e abuut the current conditions of India. We 
may revert to this important buuk in a later issue and 
appraise its contents The object of this preliminary 
review is to brinj to the notice of the reader this 
valuable cunipend,ium, tlie publication of which was 
civerdue anil future edit'oiis of which, we trust, will 
more i.roiiiptly appear. We Heed scarcely add that 
in expre-s-infj our appreciation of Hr. Co.atman’s 
'\ork, we liaic hniitcd ourse!ve.s to the compiler’s 
inrtter, but not to his views. 


The India Office List, 192S. (Harrison S. Sons, Ltd . 
.;i, St .Martin’s Lane, London, W. C I, 192.^. 

Next tu the Statesman's year book, the mo.st useful 
reference work fur use in India is The India Oftiee 
list which is issued annually, in the month of Jlay, 
III the Iii'lia Udice, aiul is compiled from official 
records lu order ot tlie Secret.iry of State for India 
in Coiiiicih Its u.sual contents comprise the fallow- 
ing scitioiis- — The staff at tiie India Office, the Indian 
L'vil Service and all other holders of civil appoint- 
ii'ciits with a substantive pay of not less than Rs. y o 
a month (in clussified lists under the various jiro- 
liiicisi, the Kuidl Imliaii Marine, chronological lists 
uf heads of a.liiiinistratiun in India and in London, 
yoiiig ba' k as far as lUuu, the Indian orders and 
h-ts of nieiiibers of the Indian service holding 
r.ritish honours, tlie carious regulations for a])point- 
inent to the services, extracts from civil and military 
regulations, an instructive article entitled “India,” 
statistical tables, a record of services and the 
casualties for the past year. The index contains 


nearly i, n.iiucs Tia ai r.iiigi luc ni if the InoL: 
lUrice List is, on ihc wb.ule, adiuirabk, aa.l -t m fail 
of sound aiul useful intorniali' ai abuui India, Ir.aii 
the e-xccllc-nt map I'f tlm Indaii L i.pirc with whi.ii 
It opens to the list c.t c..sualtic' with whuh it eiuls 
In fact. We know C'f no utlicr w.^rk of rckrciicc whuh 
supplies sucli a mass or rust c'duabic and useful 
n'foniiatiun, withiii the cover ul a -inclc volume, to 
every one iiUeresteal in India 1 Uir ..nlc rc'grct i- 
tiiat Its price IS proh.bitive f.,r the purse of ilic 
average educated Indian, ,ind We would iiujulss upon 
tile authorities the dtsirabi’it'. uf reducing n at least 
by half. Considering the vast range uf the subjecls 
dealt with ni the India tiinee List, the book is 
remarkably free from luaccur.ic'cs, though it 1- 
hopeless to expect that any work tl reference, ana 
least of all one dealing with -o complex a subject a- 
tile Indian hlmpirc, will be aljs'.lutely aceurate. lu 
tlie general reader the most interesting j union of tlr. 
hook is the article on “India,” which givc-s in some 
fe-rty pages tlie rjuintessence* of the four volume' 
calleel The Indian Enipiic, constituting the general 
section of the last edition of the linpeiial Lazetieer 
01 India. The current edition is fairly up-to-date- an.l 
It will be found a valuable work of reference by all 
interesteel in Indian problems. In fact, no one 
interested in India can do without mis book. 


Denmark 1927. (Danish Ministry for I'orcigu 
.\ffairs and the Danish statistical Department, 
Copenhagen, Denmark; also llrnish (.i-Tice nt eg, Port 
Street, London, S. W. lo 

Some years hack we 11 ticed in tcni s of apprecia- 
tion three works in Hngh.sh dcal-Tig with X. rway, 
and Sweden; and also witli the th.rd of the Sc.-. 11 i- 
iia\ian countries—naniely, Denmark. We have great 
pleasure in weUoming a new, thoroughlv reused 
edition of the latter. It is an otficbil pubjieat'on and 
dials in a popular way with the fnets and fici res of 
present-day Denmark, .\hiiost mery thing of current 
interest comes within the field of srrvev--the ri val 
family, th.e land and tlie people, the eoiistitutiou an.l 
ailniinistrat'on, education ami press, agri.iiUure .in.l 
fisheries, haiidicr.ifts and industries, tra.le and 
shipping, finance, hanking iiistitiita ai - and nioiiey 
market, communicalioiis and ports, museums and 
foundations, so. ial cond’tions and various oti er 
matters of equal interest. Being an ofiieial w ,rk, the 
information brnuglit together in it is iinimpeaiTiablc 
on the score of accuracy and it is ako fully abreast 
of the latest events ami incidents The get-up of the 
b'<^)k IS excellent— the prhiting luing neat, the n aps 
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wctl-clrawn, the binding limp, and the size convenient. 
•Vltogether it is a commendable enterprize that the 
Danish Government have embarked upon with a 
view to popularize, in the Engli'-h-knowing world, .a 
knowledge of the pre-ent condition of Denmark — 
jiolitical, economic, social and indu-.trial. The result 
is a handbook replete with sound and useful informa- 
tion, which will be indispensable to all interested in 
t!ie fortunes and problems C'f Denmark. 


The Year=Book of the Universities of the Empire, 
1928 . (Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, Etd., York House, 
Portugal Street, Tondon, W. C., 2' 192S. 

The Year-Book of the Vniversities 01 the Empire 
for 192S, supplies detailed information regarding the 
Universitie.s in the British Commonwealth, culled from 
the official University Calendars, which will prove of 
interest to all members of universities and colleges. 
Government departments, schoolmasters and the 
public generally. In the chapters introductory to the 
sections dealing with the universities is collected such 
information regarding their history, regulations and 
practice as they share in common. Every section 
contains a directory of the ofticers and members of 
the staff of the university ; an account of the equip- 
ment in libraries, museums, laboratories, etc., of the 
university ; the degrees, diplomas and certificates 
which it confers, scholarships open to graduates, 
university publications, etc. ; and, statistics of the 
numbers of students in attendance and degrees con- 
ferred. The volume also contains appendices of great 
'■alue and interest to those interested in the educa- 
tional activities, in that they give useful information 
A in regard to professions and careers for which 
iiniversitv studies are a fittin.g preparation ; admission 
( f students from abroad to the universities of Great 
Britain; notes of forei.gn universities, etc. The Year- 
Look of Vnivenitics is thus an indispensable publica- 
tion which those who seek any information on affairs 
pertaining to education cannot but find it to their 
profit and advantage to consult. 


The Liberal Year-Book, 1928 . (The Liberal Publi- 
cation Department, 42, Parliament Street, London, 
vS \V., i) 192S. 

The three great political parties in Great Britain 
have each their organs in the press and an annual 
work of ready reference — the Laliourites their Labour 
Year-Book, the Con.scrvatives their Constitutional 
in 


Ycar=Book and the Liberals their Libeial Year-Bool: 
The edition of the last, for the current year, is the 
twenty-fourth of the series. It is carefully revised 
from year to year. -\11 obsolete matter is judiciously 
Piruned off, and new information — which may be 
reasonably looked for in an annual reference work of 
this kind — is inserted and the tthole text is studiously 
revised and overhauled. The result is that each new 
edition is not only thoroughly up-to-date and abreast 
of the latest ptolitical data, but replete with a vast 
store of information about British politics, not easily 
accessible to students of public affairs in India. The 
book, though primarilv compiled for the use of the 
members of the Liberal party, is of great utility to 
jiublic men even in this country. Two ot its most 
.attractive features, of special interest to Indian 
publicists, are the excellent sketch of parliamentary 
procedure and the fairly comprehensive bibliography 
of cunent books of political interest. Altogether The 
L.ibera’ Year-Book is one of the most valuable works 
c.f reference The current edition is fully abreast of 
the latest events and incidents, and deserves a hearty 
welcome. 


The Anglo-American Year-Book 1928. (.Vnierican 
Ch.amber of Commerce in London, 8, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W. il 1923. 

The Aiiglo-Aincriean Year-Book is a reference work 
which would be indispensable to Americans resident 
in Great Britain. Besides containing useful direc- 
tories, it includes a residential, professional and 
commercial lists of Americans and .American business 
liouses and their a.gents in Great Britain and British 
houses and their agents in .America ; also an .Anglo- 
American “who’s who.” It contains much useful 
information on British and .American trade relations. 
We welcome the revised annual edition for the 

current vear, the previous issues of which have been 
noticed in terms of appreciation in the Hindustan 
Reviezo. The editors have done their work of 

selection, omission and alteration judiciously, with 
the result that this annual publication is now a ino'-t 
useful work of reference and deserves wide apprecia- 
tion, alike for its excellent arrangement and up-to- 
date information on matters of interest both to the 
British and the .Americans. The information about 
British trade and commerce — though primarily 
designed for .Americans — will be found no less 

useful bv merchants and trailesmen in India, 
interested in the subject. .Altogether, it is a capital 
work of reference which deserves appreciation and 

also a large circulation in the English-knowing world. 



THE HIXDUST.VX REVII'W 


Webster’s Royal Red Book. lA WAI^-icr and Co, 

Dover ,S: , London, W il ic,:,'- 
nAO.j/jj'i' Koyal Red Bool; is tiK oiilv refcreui-e 
ork of importance issred rc^'ularlv twice a year. 
It ia t!ic olde-t wor’tt of it-- kind, iiKDint; froim the 
fact that the May luacc) ninr.her m the epend edition. 
It is i^^ueJ even Jaiiuan and klay, and the Alay 
editions are naturally intend.ed tor the i.ondon 
-.easoii. Its main features arc the London street 
fjuidc which runs up to ah-out at pattes, feillowe-l 
liy a classified list of pruniiiie-nt London professional 
and business hou-es, — a feature win -b be found 

\ erj. Useful by purchasers in India. A detailed list 
c-f aiidresses of the residents in London, an aimaiuico 
for lo-'S, the list of the Wcuibers c£ tlie Houses of 
Lords and Commons, the Governnient ofticcs, club', 
;,'iibiie soiietics and iiistitutious, hotels, plans of 
th.catres etc , form other useful features of the 
publication, and all correcti’-iis are made up-to-date 
and carefully checked before its issue The Royal 
Red Book is thus a laluable .tiuide which visitors to 
London and the London public cannot afford to 
ignore. It is the great reference work to London 
society, and its usefulness is main:, lined by careful 
and judicious revisions twice a year. 


The World-Wide Wedge, fUorlaiul .Vdvertising 
I.td., I], Regent Street, London, S W. i), 192S. 

The ]\'orld-ll'idc HVdgc in spite of its allitcratne 
name is a very useful boo’>c of reference and will be 
found particularly so by advertisers all over the 
world, fr.r wlusni it is pirnuanly intended, liaving 
been compiled by one of the .greatest advertising 
agencies in the Ilritisli Connuon Wealth. Full parti- 
t ula.rs are given in it of the leading newspapers and 
loiiriials throughout the world with detailed infonna- 
1:011 .IS to their tariff rates etc ^\'c• know of no other 
ork which in si small a conipiass covers so large 
a ground and tlial too ~o well. Tile Indian .section 
IP i.ir-i"’ needs careful revision liy some expert 
.'J-o the term “Xative paiiers” slicuild be replaced in 
sulise-iuent editions by "Indian paiiers,” I'or all that, 
tl'e first edition is Inghli useful and deserves 
wide appreciation 


Where to Fish. Hdited by H. T. Sheriiighaiii 
(Tile Field Press, Ltd , Windsor House, Ilreaiii’s 
Puiklings, J.ordon, K. C. .",1 192." 

ir/u’ic to I’hli — which is now in its fiftv-sixth 
issue — is the angler’s diary and vadc-niaciiiii It is 


the nio't I ompre lieiisive Work of its kind as its 
juris, hetior. extiiuls o.ir .ill tin coiilituiUs. It deals 
fi.l!\ with aiighng st.tiioiis in all the countries, close 
s.;.'isons and lueiises, recmt angling history, books 
of reference, practiced hints, iiot.iMe fish, fishing 
ilubs, fisli farms :,ud \arioUs litter tojiics an 1 
inchidcs diary j-age' for notes iiul nunioraiida The 
l.'ik is thus replele with lery u~elul inf- •riiuiiioii aii.l 
slioiild lie the c'lii'le, pli 1 io~op 1 ' i r and frund of every 
..ngier in all couiUriLs, 


Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1928 . iThe Ceylon 
( 'bserver Press, Colonilnb i ;:S. 

We weleome the current eilitiou of tliat famous 
reference annual, Rery'iison's Ceylon DircLtory. It is 
ouitc an institution in the Crown Colony of Ceylon, 
as one of the oldest puhlicat-.oiis of its class aii.i 
kind in Asia, and ju.'tly enjoys a pre-eminently higli 
p.osition amongst annual works of reference. It 
deals coiiiprchensively with almost every phase of 
civic, political and industrial activity in Ceylon and 
contains a mine of useful information relating n 
plantations and estates, railways, steamers, motor 
loutes and traffic regulations. .Ml the sections have 
been carefully overhauled, with the result that the 
Dmectory is tlioroughly aiircast of the latest events 
.'■lid incidents. Replete with iiiforniation on almost 
all Ceylon matters it will be highly useful to all wlui 
have anything to do with that island Great cicdit 
is due to the publishers for keejiiiig up tile high 
standard of this indispeiisalile work bv careful 
iciision for each new issue. The latest edition has 
been completely revised and fully l.roiight up-t->date 
and its contents aie far more accurate tlian is 
Usually the case with the average directorv. 
]• L I ^riison's DDoctorv is the one indispensalilc 
rcfereiKe annual dealing witii Ceclon on a most 
cciiiiirehens've s.-.-de, and its new edition i,s, therefore, 
c-lways welcciiiie 


HI. RKCFN’T TorKIST IJTRRATURF, 

The South and East Afirican Year-Book and Guide 

Mqg.S Kditioiii, Edited annually for The rnioii-Castle 
Wail Steamship Co., Ltd., London. By A S.amler 
Brown, F.R yf.S , and G. Gordon Brown, F.R G S. 
Lb Fenchureh Street, London, E. C yi. 

Messrs. Sander Brown and Gordon Brown’s South 
and East African Yeai-Book and Cuidc is beyond all 
doubt one of the best works of its class and kind and 
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iiif(irinali\ t- fur thu terraarit-a il .kaU widi. Thi-- 
i”eritiiriou~ "uiile i- r.ow in ita ;;tii year, ICach annual 
cditiMU iiL'A !\atur(_-. and iniprDVL-m^m-^ and 

iliL- current i-.^ue i- werthy of lal attention Tr 

make the Imok aecc'-itile to all, the price him heeii 
reduced from e.t. to ai ' d., hut th.ere lirm heeli no 
leduclion or cheapeuiny' uith reuard to its si/o or 
matter. Uie Ixsik m divided, into three s,.e-t,ons ; 
I art I deals with South .\frica , I'ait II with Ka-t 
.\friea; and I’art III with Sport and Research. The 
v,int~ of the ousiiie s-maii , '],orts!ii in, tourist, and 
iiualul are fully catered f' r Detailed eie-'Crijnions of 
the towns and of the ci'Untry are uieeii, and there is 
e\ ere thine that may he required in the form of iiulex, 
plans, diagrams, maps, etc. Th.ere are nearly i,oe"-> 
payes of text with plan.s anti diagrams anil a specially 
prepared atlas cif nj pages of maps in colour, cons- 
tituting the finest atlas of South and Base Afric.a 
availaiile, which is carefully kept up-to-elate. .\s a 
.gazetteer for oftic'e use this work is without a rival : 
the index contains a,oo-i jilace name'. Inijiorls and 
exports, means of tran.speirt and c .nuuuuication, etc., 
are dealt with in considerable detail, together with the 
lupid .growth in manufacture. It would thus bo seen 
that there is no c- noise puhlication extant in which 
will he found more correct, more useful or nieiro 
practical information on all subjects connected with 
houtli and Hast .\frica than in this volume packed 
with information ahout all tb.e countries in this 
area, ranging from slave-dealing and gold mining to 
attractions for the tourist and the health-seeker. The 
descriptions of the towns and of the country, of the 
through routes and of the side connexions arc thorough 
and up-to-elate' In general the hook fulfils many use- 
ful purposes and to residents in India, whe-re Mast 
African affair.s now command so much attention, it 
should be invaluable. \Vc have much pk-asure in 
coimiieiuling this highly useful work of reference, 
which is aniiuallx overhauled, judiciously revised and 
kept abreast of the latest changes, to the attention of 
all interested in the fortunes of .^outh and Rast 
.\frican couiitrie — whether for the sake of business 
or pleasure — U. which it is an ideal guide. 


Baedeker’s Handbooks (Jl Great Britain (1017I 
and 111) Italy (lytS). By Karl Baedeker. IKeip/.ig, 
Oerniaiiv) , 

111 view tif the celebration of llic centenary in July 
last year of the famous juihlishing firm of Baedekers, 
we published in .Vjiril, iqty, i sketch of its ori.gin, 
giowth and world-wide activities .Siiiec then new 
editions have been issued of the hand-books to Great 


I’-ritain an.l Italy. Racli of the-e full\ sustains the 
’ustly-eanmd ver> high reputation of the firm for its 
guiik-hooks, in the matter of soundness, accuracy, 
abreastiic's of events and ineideiits and up-to-date-ness 
11' jiractical information. We may suggest that a 
section dealing with Ireland, added to the ne.ct 
edition i f the I land-B 'ok to (treat will make it 

still more useful to ira'. ellcrs, particularly to those from 
America As wgards the Hand-Itook to Italy, the 
new edition is \L-r\ welcome, as the old one 
\,as much behind the time. It would, be highly 
I'seful to inteiiilnm tra\ tilers in that land of 
sicnic lieaul> and Art. '1 his handi-iroo.k is an 
al'Vidgenient of the three more detailed vulunies on 
Nirtherii, Central and Soutlieni Italy, and adniirahly 
scrves the avowed ; urpo-e of telling ihe traveller 
whe‘ has only a few weeks to spend in tlie country 
all that he need know. It is so long since the pre- 
\ ious edition appeared that it has been necessary 
entirely to re-writc the new edition, livery item of 
information has been revised from the most trust- 
worthy sources down to the be, ginning of this year, 
hut wisely the familiar arrangement of Bacdekct is 
retained, for long experience lias shown it to he un- 
e pudlcd for case of reference, Thus this volume will 
lie highly eeiiuetiicnt for those who do not reejuire 
detailed information and the ordinary traveller will 
fiiul here practically all that he will want to know. 
Yde have but two eritieisins to offer. We miss the 
‘'select bibliography” which is 'O useful a feature ot 
Baedekers, and think the volume should have also 
included in its scope Sicily, if not the other Italian 
islands as well. We hope to see these two omissions 
-supplied in the next edition. 


Binding the Worth While in the Orient, By I,. S 

Kirtl.nid (George llarrap k Co., Ltd., yg-41. Darker 
Street, King.sway, London, W C. el, igtS. 

Mr. L. S. Kirtkind’s l-'indiny the Woith While iu 
the Orient suppilk-.s a long-felt want and is calculated 
to save the visitor to the Hast da\s of wasted travel. 
It IS not written as an ordinary guide-book, yet it pro- 
tides a vast amount of invaluable information for 
trawllers in the Last who may not know the places 
most worth a \isit and those to be avoided The 
coiiiitric.s dealt with aie Japan, Clima, Korea, the 
Dhilippines, tlie Dutch Hast Indies, Malata, Siam, 
I'tench-Indo-China, Buriiia, India, and Cetloii. There 
are 4,'s illustrations from photographs, all of unusual 
interest, and the hook is bound to prove highly useful 
to the traveller in the Orient India is c. ivered in two 
(hapters, one for the Morth and Kashmir, .and the 
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otliLi- fur tile Centre .niid South. tNIr, Kirtland sav;. 
r,h;it he lie,.-, t'u -a;. ii!ea-.antl_v, .aid tliuugli he ^.eldom 
^ai ^ iiiue'li ahuitt any one topic, lie covcre so niucii 
yrouuJ that the book rune to yuc jiayes. Apart from 
the excellently produced illuetratione, there is a coni- 
Jieiieil'ive index, wliicli uill be useful. 


London. 1928. iThe Residential Hotels and 
Caterers As-ociatioii, ;d, Woburn I'lace, Russell Square, 
Lonil-oii, C il, locS. 

A Guide to the Frincipal Hotels and Restaurants 
of Great Britain. {IIoieR and ReAaurants Associa- 
tion, II — 13, Southampton Row, Loiulon, W. C. n, 

ujzS. 

The two books enumerated above are issued 
anuiuilly ly the organizations mentioned after the 
name- of the works, within brackets; while a third — 
called Burrow’s Biitish Hotels — was also a well-known 
annua! publication issued by a firn! which specialize - 
h' tourist liteiature, but which work lias now been 
nierged in and super.seded by the .second book on our 

list. London, igzi — which is in its serenth annual 

edition — 15 a very useful .guide to the hub of the 

uiiiter-e, since it tells you, 111 a short compass, what 
to see, where to stay at residential hotels — i.c., at 
private establishments which are “unliceii.sed” for the 
sale of alcoholic lic]Uors — and what you will have to 
pay for your accommodation, in London; lieside.s 
giviii.g full particulars about these hotels which are 
owned by the members of the Residential Hotels and 
Caterers .\ssociation. Well-illustrated, brimful of the 
latest information about the scenes and si.ghts of 
London, it i- for its price — which is but si.x pence — 
tile cheapest, best and most up-to-date .guide to the 
capital city of the British Commonwealth. 

The sceipe of the .second publication in our li.st is 
not, in a -ense, .-o wide a- that of London, igzS. 
l.'ividcd into tv o jiarts, its first section deal.s with the 
“licensed” J.nndun hotels and re-taurauts in which the 
members of the Hotels and Ke.staurants Association 
lloundeii in ly b) are interested, and the second section 
is similarly devoted to tho.se in Great Britain outside 
I.ondon Beginning with a select list of the best- 
known establisliiueius of the metropolis, an alphabeti- 
cal airangement is adopted for the country .generally, 
with a separate classification for Scottish hotels, 
which facilitates reference. But this is not all. In 
addition to use-ful information re.garding accommod.a- 
tion, telephone numbers ami telegraphic addresses, 
with a short note descriptive of the attraction.s in the 


%aiioUs towns, the taiifl charges for bedrooms, meal', 
etc., are appended ill each ca-e, al-o a photographic 
\ iew of the e-tablislinieiit in question. Tlie Inxik — 
which is copiously illiistrateil — will be -err iceable to 
travellers in the Briti-h Isles seeking suitable accom- 
r.ioelation in siuh It dels . ,r takin.g meals at such 
restaurants a.s art licensed. 10 supply liquor on the 
premises — as opposed to the “re-sulentiar’ hotels or 
private establishments, which are not so licensed, and 
which are dealt with in London, igzS. Since it has 
absurhed Burrow's I'lnUili ilotols, the Ouido is now 
the only official hand-liuok so far as licensed hotels 
and lestauraiils in Great Britain arc coiKerned. We 
are glad to find that its scope has hten enlarged and 
improvements have been effected which render it far 
more u.seful than the pretioiis editi(.)ns. Both London 
igzS and the Onido are very neatly printed on good 
paper, are wcll-illu.strated and arc in handy pocket 
size, coiuciiieut for being carried about when 
travelling. 


Lucknow : The Garden of India, (G. W. Lawrie 
& Co., Luckn.'iw), igzS. 

Messrs. Lawrie 5; Co. arc a firm of phofographers 
and Art publisheis of long standing in Lucknow. In 
their I.ucknoio :Thc Garden of India they have 
biou.ght out an excellent and exceedingly well- 
illustrated hand-book to the historic capital of the 
province of Oudh. It contain.s a short sketch of the 
rulers of Oudh and of the buildings they built. There 
i- also a four-day’s itinerary for the visitor to 
Lucknow. 1 he text is both Jiistorical and descriptive 
and the visitor will find it hi.ghly useful Rut it i.s 
the numerous admirable photographic reproductions 
that form a distinctive feature of the hook These 
are well reproduced and materially enhance the 
value of the letter-press 


Wheeler’s Indian Guide to British Health Resorts, 

ipz.S (A. IT. \\ liteler tv. Co., Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London, K C. j; also at Bomhay, 
Calcutta, Allahabad), igzS. 

The .Medical Directory Guide to the British Spas 
and Climatic Health Resorts, 1928. ij. & A. Clmrchill, 
20, Gloucc'ter Place, I’ortmaii Sijuare, London, W. 1), 
1928. 

The Indian Guide to Uiitish Health Resorts is an 
useful hand-book to the beauty spots and health re.sorts 
of Great Britain. Issueil annually at a nominal price 
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I'f four ann.i'', it will lie .speeiall\ appreciated and 
wekoineii li'. these who wish to enjoy their “home” 
k.'iNc. The illustrations^ niunberiny i>\ei hundred, 
k,.ve nothing to be desired, while the leiter-prcas 
though necessarily brief aiul concise, is aceiirate and 
informative. '1 he .irrangeinent of the tt-xt is alphabeti- 
eal, wliieli facilitates reference. Containing as it etoes 
descriptions of all the leaeling health resorts together 
with lieautiful photographic reproductions, it will be 
invaluable to those in India who may be visiting 
r.ritain foi the sake of he.alth. 

.1 (hiiJc to the l<iiihh Spjs ai:d Cliiimtic Health 
Koioits is annually compiled by the editor of the 
Health Resorts Section of the Medical Directory, ft 
is an e.xeellent, illustrated hand-book to British Spas 
and health resorts — both inland and coastal — and 
includes useful lists of liutels, hydros and residential 
accommodation. Reviseet with the assistance of medical 
and health officers, its information is fully up-to-date, 
and it will be found exceedingly Useful by invalids 
and visitors to those places, This book and Wheeler’s 
Guide usefully supplement each other. 


Sicily: Present and Past. By Ashley Brown. 
(Methuen 5: Co., in, Ks~ex Street, London, W. C.l, 
tpcS. 

Sicily : Present and Past, by the author of Greece : 
Old and Xeie, will be very welcome to those intending 
visitors to Siiily who are familiar with the happv 
fashion in which Mr. Ashley Brown conveys his infor- 
mation. The most important tourist centres upon the 
inland are dealt with in detail, and sufficient is said 
of the lesser known sites to make this work of unusual 
inteiest The .great show places are fully dealt with, 
but Mr. Blown, being an experienced traveller, has 
given attention, too, to lesser known sites, and those 
who follow in his footsteps will find at the eiul of 
their tour that they know mueh more of Sicily than 
those who are content with an oriliiiary guide-book. 
The book is divided into two parts — the first tle.scrip- 
tive and the secoml historical, and (Mr. Brown’s 
vigorous and picturesque style makes every pa.ge 
capital reading. The author deals in a fascinating 
manner with the historical aspect of the Sicilian 
monuments, whilst his comments, at once penetrating 
and entertaining, give a di.stinct individuality to what 
should prove one of the mo.st popular works yet 
written upon the most beautiful island in Europe. 
-Mr. Brown’s book is a pleasant and useful one, and 
ii can be recommended to those who wish to Icam 
something about the history and the buildings of 
the places they are to visit in Sicily. 


Pocket Guide to May Meetings and to London. 

(J E. May, 6S, Eleet Street, London. E. C. 4). 

Mr. J. E. (May’s Pocket Guide to May Meetings 
and to London contains in its 112 pages the usual 
long li.st, in datal order, of Alay Meetings, conven- 
tions and conferences, and gives a good idea of the 
greatness of the varied activities of the many philan- 
thropic and religious institutions of the country. It 
viill also be found useful by the general reader who 
is also catered for, and who will find the large 
K'lourcd map very useful, showing as it does the 
principal thoroughfares and buildings at a glance. 
The well- written illustrated article on “The Bells of 
London” is full of interest, .Vltogether Air. Alay’s 
annual volume is a capital little guide. 


IV. RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 

Commentaries on the Law of Evidence. By 
“Bavanandam Academy.” (Higginbotham & Co , 
Alouiit Road, Aladrasi, 192S. 

The “Bavanandam .Academy” which was founded 
and endowed by Uevvau Bahadur Bavanandam Pillai, 
Ex-sherifi of Aladras, has a Law department, which 
has produced (with the co-operation of eminent lawyers 
and high judicial functionaries) the book under 
review, called Coniincntarics on the Laze of Evidence 
in British India. It is a bulky volume of about 1200 
pages and its especial features comprise the follow in, g 
amongst many others of importance: — (1) Commen- 
tary — an analytical, expository and illuminating com- 
mentary on the Law of Evidence, with annotations and 
case-law incorporating about 7,000 English and Indian 
cases brought up to Alarch, 192S, containing a correct, 
concise and clear view of the provisions of each 
section of the Act and an analytical and critical exposi- 
tion of the principles involved therein by reference to 
English and Indian cases; (2) exhaustive synopsis — 
the only work yet published on the subject in which 
a.'i exhaustive synopsis of all the points dealt with 
has l>een given under each section. The arrangement 
of the topics and the principles in the synopsis under 
every section are among the unique features of this 
hook. The synopsis is invaluable as it is designed to 
facilitate the study of the subject; (3) Introduction. — 
in the elaborate Introduction extending over 70 pages 
the origin and development of the Law of Evidence 
have been traced and a survey of the provisions of 
the -Vet and copious extracts are given fr<mi the 
several standard works on the subject and from the 
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RepoiU of the Select Culiimittcv ar.u the speeche:- in 
the Legislative Council in which, at various stages of 
the Lill, the Law iNfeinber explained Us principle- and 
arraiigenient (41 bibliography of the Law of 
Hvideiice — two talmlar statements — one showing the 
names, etc., of the authors ami the description of the 
works oil the luiw of Evidence ni India and the oilier 
showing those on English, Scotch and American l,a\. 
It Evidence arc given for ijibhographic reference; 
(11 statutory and Legi-lative priivishms saved h' 
Section a ul the Act — A chror.clogical tabular -lalt- 
ment showing the Acts of the Gocern ir-tleiural of 
Iniha in Council, the Acts of the Erovinciai Le,gi'li- 
tuies, the Regulations of the lien, gal, Eombav and 
IMadras Codes and the Acts of Earliamcnt apphcaWc 
to India which contain all outstanding rules of lAi- 
deiice expressly saved by the second section of the 
Indian Evidence Act is inserted in the book for easy 
reference ; 16) table of case- and subject inelex- - 

an exhuU'Cive table of about ;.o.. case- giving the 
iiaines of parties and references, adds to the utility of 
the work. (71 copious siibject nnlex — th.e exliaie- 
f've subject index logically arranged makes the bot.k 
complete as a work of con-tant reference. The typo- 
g'taphy adopted will readily catch the eye of the 
leader, so that the required reference may he found 
with the least amount of search and in the shortest 
possible space of time; i.M an cxhau.-tne 'i-t of 
about ,;.io ahbreviattons with expilanaiions i- .given to 
ffuilitate reference; (gl nia.xiins and dicta— a full list 
of over It o maxims and dicta used in standard works 
on Law of EAidcnce with clear explanations has been 
added; lio) le.gislative proceeding- — the Law Com- 
missioners’ Report and I’roceedin.gs in Council prior 
to the pas.sing of the Hill including the speech of the 
Ilon’ble l\Ir. Stephen on presentin.g the Report of the 
Select Committee art added a- appendix A of about 
7s pages as they hum a complete explanation of the 
.\ct by it- chief framer an<l others who .approved of, 
and were respon-ible for it; (iil all the measures 
relating to pulicnl tw ideiice — all the ineasni'es (about 
ten in number) connected witii the -uhject ol judicial 
e\ ideiice, winch legal practitioners and others may 
find it coiuciiieut to haie at hainl hare been added 
in appendix !’> It would thu- be -ten that this 
unique and up-to-date work has lieen written to meet 
the urgent need keenly felt by the le.gal profession, 
j.iiiicial (illicer.s, htigant- a- well a- students and 
menibers of the piiblii interested in the subject. Xo 
piactitioiier can, with safety, ignore this work which 
may prove a forniid„b!c instrinneiit in the liands of 
his opponents. We ha\e much pleasure in commend- 
ing it to the magistracy, the judiciary and the pro- 
fession. 


Justice and .\dniinistrati\e La", by W Rol.-oii 
'Macmillan A Co , l.tii , .'st Martin’- Street, London', 
ujgS. 

Dr W. .V. Uob-(.ii - who i- c L.ctiircr on Law at 
the L melon School of Ee'oiioiuic- ,nid Political Science 
— l.a- in lii- Jiist’.LC Jiu! .1 .i iii iiu>ti atii c Laze attempted 
a stueiv of t>ne o( the iit'-t import, t:it ])lKi-t- of iiiodcni 
Lrhi-h e on-tiii;iion R-tader- of ilm late Ur. Dicey 
famous I nti od'ictioii to ttn l.azi oi llh' Cof.stitutio': 
will lecall the -tatcineiit th.it "Dii'ii ddiiiuinihitii 
iiot to be identified eeitli a;i\' p.irt of Eiigli-h law." 
lUoit aJiiiir-htiaUf i- the ii.iine of the L'ren.'li sy-tein 
— which olitain- nicirc It-s in -oiiie other Continent, il 
State- — under whieh official- can not I'e proceeded 
a,gain-t in the ordinary court- but only before -pecial 
tiibunals con-tituted fir the parpu-e The main con- 
tention of Dr Robsoj) is to join i-sue with Dr. Dicey. 
He urges that ■‘Dicey did not look very tar below the 
surface” in claimin.g for English law that it has no 
taint of the divit adi)ii,i:sttoti>. He claims to have 
eitahlished that that is nut s.i, as ‘'tlierc i- in fact at 
the pre-ent time m England a very con-uleralde hociy 
^if admini'traticc law— juri-dicticiii of a judicial nature 
exerci.-eJ by administrative agcUcie- over the riglit- 
<'ind property of eitizeu- and curp; rate lioclie- ” 
Dr. Rob-on has mar-halleil his argument- cvell and 
has tried hi- best to make out hi- Contention, But 
we do not think he can be said to h.ne fully -ncceeded 
ill his effort. He himself admits that “there i-, it 1- 
true, nothin, g similar to the French -ystem in England, 
. . .but (he acids) because there i- no dioit adtiiiiiis- 
tmtif, it does not follow that 'we are without a s\.-tein 
C'.f administrative law.’’ It seem- to u- tliat the author 
has not kept clearly Iiefore him the distinction 
between the two, which are not ijuite the same. How- 
soever It he, it is clear that Dr. Rob.-on’s b >ok tlumgh 
not convincnig is -ugge-li\e and rliouglit provoking 
Ilis Justice and .\dminisi)ativc Lmc is a -tiniulating 
c oiiti il lUt Ion to the di-cu--ion of the* subject ami 
de-erves appreciation 


The Boole of finglLsh Law. He ])r E jeuks, (John 
Murrav, Albemarle Street, London, \V 1, ig-.k. 

The r.ock 01 /Digfb/, r.aie b\ [)r lidward Jenk-, 
— I’rofessor of English Law in the Eni- ersity of 
Igiii'ion has for it- object a description of the franie- 
vork and principles of the whole of Engh-h Law, in 
Language intelligihlc to the educated layman. It i- 
lased upon the experience of a Course of lectures 
delivered during the la-t three .-e-sioii- to I'niversity 
audiences of a non-profe-ioiuil cliaracter, which was 
undertaken at the .suggestion of, and in close accor- 
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.i'mc wnli ii --rlknu iTepaixil !•>, I.nrJ Jiiaticc Atkin 
anil Sir William lA \ i.Tiil';n, K C. 1 ! , the pre-tiit 
\ u'i.-Cl..'.iu’f!li'r Ilf the riiuer'ity The iMiuk has 
f.iiilKr had the i-inaular i,"”d furtune of having' hetn 
carefully read 111 MS hy I.urd Ju-iice Alkin, who has 
ei\^n the aulhur the heiidit id hi^ i ritii isiii' and who 
I I iilnl line a a rure'Anr 1. It d adinutedly an aiubitious 
tj'h til attempt a I'lmplclo and readable -latemcnt of 
the lund'imeinaK nf hhlyli^h lawa and prnecdure in 
a -linyle culunie of modeiate size. liat tite learned 
aiuhi-rV li'iiy: experience a- a teacher and writer on 
the subject justifies the belief that he has succeede 1 
'Ihe bij' ik lifers a popiikir sketch of the whole btuly 
of I'.iiedish haw — ei\ il aiul crimhial, substantiee an.el 
piocedural — and explains in lucid bnijuaye the 
principlt-s Ilf the lee;al system of Kngland. The 
result i.5 a work which should interest that larye circle 
of reaiieis wlio (without haviue; any professional 
interest) wuuUl like to po'sC-ss some knowledge of the 
elements of Fnglish Law, 

A Dissertation on the Muslim Law of Marriage 
and A Dissertation on the Administration of Justice 
of Muslim Law. lb Mahoiuod Ullah, Bar-at-L<a\v. 
iRutterworth 8; Co,, India, Ltd., n, Kastings Street, 
Calcutta), lyaS. 

Mr. Mahonicd niah’s two dissertations are interest- 
ing contriliiitioiis to the stud} of Iifussalman Law. 
The principles of Muslim law . i marriage arc 
diawu inainl.’' Iroui Arabic tiiniionties. The hook 
shows a conimeiulabte spirit of research and the 
author is possessed of critic, al acumen. Being 
based on the original sources the exposition of 
the subject !~ sound and accurate, while the 
comparisons instituted with otlier systems of law 
on the same sulijeet make the work particularly useful 
for a study of Ci unp.irative Jurisprudence. I'or 
these reasons the liook is a notable addition to tbe 
liteiatiire of Anglo-ii.Iu.slim law as administered in the 
I ourts (.;f I’.rilish India. In the d'sseitalion on Muslim 
Justice the author has presented an historical narr 1- 
tive and surveyed the progress of the iiliishin Law, 
during the era of the Holy Prophet, Al-Khiiiafa-ur- 
lashidiiii, the Uiiiayvad, the .Miliaside and the 1‘atiniid 
Khilafat, in Spain, in the Tuikisli pmpire and Kgypt, 
in I’ersia, and finallv in India during the reigns 'T 
tile early Muslim monarehs, the Alughal Lniperors 
and the Hast India Compaiiv practically till tlie events 
of i.kfis. This little work reviewing the systems of 
courts anil procedure in the principal states, past and 
present, of the Muslim world, is prefaced by an Intro- 
duction giving an abstract of various conceptions of 
the State, and is a work of merit. 


Misleading Cases in the Common Law. Reported 
liy A P. Herbert (-Methuen tv Co., 3b, Hs.sex Street, 
Strand, T/mdon, H. C,), lyaS. 

Air. Herbert’s Misleading Cases in the Common 
I aie — which is introduced by the Lord Chief Justice 
of KnyrUmd — is, of course, a 'oook 011 legal humour. 
Nolle of the \ounger writers has so quicklv and surely 
made a name as Mr. Herbert, who is everywhere 
Welcomed as a humorist, a wit, a keen satirist and a 
chivalrous champion of the under-dog. .Although 
chiefly known as a writer of short .sketches and 
rollicking verse, he is the author of a psychological 
war novel of great power, of a sensational mystery 
stort , of light fantastic social dialogues and nonsense 
with a sting. Thu- there is no more alert or un- 
compromising satirist now writing than the author of 
this book. .Among his constant butts the- professional 
advocate has always occupied a prominent place, and 
now a whole volume is given to liim. That no ill-will 
is felt on the other side may be gathered from the fact 
that the Lord Chief Justice liimself bestows his blessing 
oil Air. Herbert’s very diverting pages 


V. RHCHN'T .-^oCUiLCGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Mechanism of the Modern State. By Sir John 
Marriott, a Vols, (Oxford University Press, Rombav), 
1927. 

Sir John Alarriott's Mechanism of the Modern State 
is a learned, luminous, and highly instructive work. 
The author has for many j ears past represented Oxford 
and York in the House of Commons He had been 
engaged upon his present monumental work for many 
tears and his preliminary study of English Political 
InstiiiiUons has been accepted as the text-book on the 
subject in all parts of the English-speaking world, and 
in other countries. The present work is on a much 
larger scale and combines wide historical research with 
first-hand experience of affairs. It deals with the 
actual luoch.aiiisiu of the modern State, as exemplified 
I'.rhnarily in Britain, but also in the British Doini- 
iiioiis and other leading States of the modern world 
Sir Jiihti Alarriott is, at once, the most learned of 
politicians and the most politically-minded (in the 
classical .sense) of historians, .As Chairman for several 
tears of the Estimates Committee of the House of 
Commons, as a member of the Brvee Committee 
(Second-Chamber Conference', of the N'atiunal Expen- 
diture Committee, and of the Public Accounts Com- 
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mittee he has acquired a knowledge of the aetual 
workicg of the adniinistrative iiiaciiiue nimiiie amoner 
living- historians, and equalled hy few if any politicians. 
The result is an exhaustive treatise on a subject ot 
the highest importance to the statesman, the politician, 
the publicist, the professor and the student of the 
subject. It has many nierit.s which deserve apprecia- 
tion, among.st which mav be mentioned its conipre- 
hensivenes.s, accuracy, soundness, broad outlook and 
masterly exposition of the v, hole constitutional and 
administrative system. Tlie book will be found of 
the highest utility. Appended to the work is a large 
collection of documents illustrative of prucediire, 
legislative and executive. The Mechanism of the 
Modern State will be indispensable as a work "f 
reference for students in every lilirarv of the world, 
nhile the author’s reputation as an expositor of ex- 
ceptional lucidity will secure for hi.s important work 
a wide welcome from the general reader, who desires 
tc knotv something of the political institutions under 
which he lives and the machinery by which his daily- 
life is increasingly controlled. W’e hope it would be 
possible for the publishers to i.ssae before long a cheap 
and popular edition of the whole work in one handy- 
volume, which will ensure it the large circulation 
tvhich it so richly deserves, 


Industry and Politics. P.y Sir -Mfred Mond. 
(ilacnnllan & Co., .St, llartin’s .Street, London, \V. C. 
2), 1927. 

In bis collection called Industry and Politics Sir 
.\lfred Jlond has brought together essays and addresses 
on modern industrial problems which betray not only- 
first-hand know-ledge of the subject but a capacity 
for expert criticism and constructive su.ggestion. The 
topics dealt with are many-, of wliicli the most impor- 
tant are peace in industry, unemployment, arbitration, 
security for the worker, and profit-sharing. These are 
all dealt with skill and knowledge and the writer’s 
comments on them are apt and apposite. Particular 
intere,st attaches to Sir Alfred’s treatment of ihe 
application of science to industry and with the growing 
need of reor.ganizing industiy on lines suited to modern 
conditions and requirements. Tlie essay on Ration- 
alization of Indu.stry is a most lucid and conviction 
carrying statement of the prospect of increasing 
industrial prosperity by adaptation and adjustment to 
modern conditions in the IVest. Sir Alfred ilond has 
thus produced an instructive and highly stimulating 
work, which we i’.ave great pleasure in commending 
to the notice of all students of present-day economic 
and industrial problem.s, 


Modern Japan and its Problems. By <1. C. .ML-n 
(George Allen yt L'nwin, Ltd, (o, Museum Street, 
London, W.C 1 igrS 

In his Modem Jafaii and its Pioblenis, Mr. G. C 
Allen has made a solid and .substantial contribution 
to the sociological conditions of the greate--t Asiatic 
pow-er and admittedly one of the greatest in the 
world. The author, who wa- for several years a 
lecturer in a Japanese Goveminent College, has tried 
to interpret the civilization and the national character 
of Japan in the light of his experience and of his 
studies in that country lie describes the novel 
problem.s and phenomena which liave been created by 
the attempt of the Japanese to graft the political, the 
economic, and the educational institutions of the tVest 
oil to their oriental, social organiz.ation. He deal.s 
w-ith the induence of the tVest on the different phase.s 
of the national life, and with the attitude of the 
Japanese to Ijurope and America. Particular atten- 
tion is .given to industrial and financial development 
and to contemporary- economic problems. There are 
chapters on the political system, on the social orga- 
nization, and on the educational system ; and there is 
a special study of the population problem The book 
is thus fairly comprehensive in its sC'ipe and treat- 
ment and the w-riter has brought to bear upon the 
discussion an unprejudiced frame of mind. The 
result IS a work of merit w-hich desert-es aoknow-ledg- 
nicnt and wide appreciation. 


Italy To. day. By Sir Prank Fox. (Herliert Jenkins 
Ltd,, 3, York Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. i) 1927. 

The literature of Mussolini’s Italy is grow-ing apace 
in Ltyghsh, Italy- — the new-, vital, a.ggressive Italv — 
seekin.g her place in the world, not the museum Italv 
ol the tourists, is Sir Frank Feix’s tlieme in Italy 
7 o=day. Is yiussolini an accident or the expression of 
a true national awakening as w-as Cwsar, or as were the 
.great men of the Renaissance? That is the chief of 
the questions he tiiscus-es, and he ba.ses his inquiry- 
on a close study- of the industrial coiuliti-.’ns and the 
political and social thou.ght of Italy in 1927, as w-ell 
as on the historic origins of the people and the effects 
of the Worhl War on their outlook. Though one may- 
not a.gree with all the views expressed by- the author, 
there can be no F.oubt that the render will rise from a 
perufal of this bixik w ith a clearer conception of the 
sociolo.gical conditions in present-dav Italv. It is an 
admiraide exposition of the State of affairs in Italv 
under Mussolini. 
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Modern Denmark. By Hi!'..'!! J<)ne> (IV S. Kini{ \ 
Sen, Btd , Ori'liard Houj-e, we^tmini'-ter, LondunI 1927 
3 rr. Husih Joiic-^’s Modem Dcnniaik is a studv of 
the a.yrioulturul, the economic and the social life of 
that country. Within the short compass of about So 
pai^es the author presents an excellent conspectus of 
the sociological condition of the Deinnark of to-day. 
'i he book — small as it is — ileals fairly comprehensive- 
ly nith all the salient .sociological features of the 
country, in the light of its history. Economic factors, 
educational progress, reli,gious freedom, social evolu- 
tion, co-operative enterprise, credit and insurance 
facilities, land culture and jiroduction, efficiency, 
organization and contn^l are all instructiiely surveyed, 
while the last chapter is rightly devoted to useful 
deductions and profitable suggestions. A series of 
valuable tables and a select bibliograpln are appended 
which materially increase the utility of the book. 
3 Ir. Jones’s work should deeply interest all students 
of the sociological conditions of the land of the Danes. 


VI. recent books on china and JAEAN. 

San Min Chu 1: Edited b.v L. T. Clien. What’s 
Right with China. By 0. I) Ramussen. (The Com- 
mercial Press, Ltd., Paoshan Road, Shanghai, China) 
1937. 

The Kuomiugtaiig, or Nationalist Party, which is 
showing so much vigor and enthusiasm in modern 
Ciiinese politics, was organized by the late Dr. Sun and 
i i animated by the Three Principles of the People 
enunciated by him To members of the party Dr. Sun 
is a hero. His principles are being taught in schools 
as a required course, and are daily preached to the 
youth, to the army, to workingmen, and to the people 
•as a whole. Wherever the Kuomingtang holds sway. 
Dr. Sun’s parting message i.s recited before the open- 
ing of any meeting. Thus Nationalism is the driving 
force that moves China to-day. No one can hope to 
understand the ideals and aspirations of the Chinese 
people without a knowledge of the Three Principles of 
the People and what the Kuoiniitgtang stands for. 
San Min Chu I which means “The Three Principles 
of the People” is a work (in Chinese) by the late 
Chinese leiuier. It has been rendered into English 
by Mr, F. W. Price and edited by Mr. L. T. Chen. 
The translation is very well done. In view of the 
prominent and influential position which The Three 
Prineiplcs of the Peo/'le holds in the Chinese Nation- 
alist movement, ilr. Price has rendered a complete 
tianslation It will be of help to westerners, as it is 
a very important contribution to current affairs. 


Geographical and h.istorical references have been veri- 
tied, and the book has been equipped with features 
making for its greater utility. Three features not in 
the or-ginal Chine-e text have been added in the 
tianslation ; the number of paragraphs has been 
increased. A few brief notes have been added to 
explain generally unfamiliar names and references. 

brief summary has been placed at the beginning of 
each chapter, and a short bio.graphical sketch by the 
editor is prefi.ved to the lxx)k. This translation is 
issued under the auspices of the China Committee, 
Institute of I’acific Relations, as a volume of the 
“International Cnderstanding Series” with the hope 
that it will promote a better understanding abroad of 
the .great forces that are now driving China forward. 
It should certainly succeed in its object in making 
the present political aims and objects of the Chinese 
better understo-od and appreciated outside China. 

Mr. O. D. Ranuissiu's ll'haf's Right liith China is 
a tearless refutation of gratuitous insults to China’s 
institution' and people, ,ind is one of the most re- 
markable iiooks on Cliina ever written. It effectively 
answers the trite, much-hackneyed criticisms which 
have become the stock-in-trade of publicists, and 
which serve no purpo.se other than to perpetuate 
contentions, emliitter the issues involved, and generally 
befog the Shio-foreign relations. The author 

takes each pet criticism, puts it to the test of 
analysis as to its applicaliility and truth and compares 
it with analo.gous condition.s in Western countries. 
The mountain of critical publicity that has accumu- 
l.tted in tiie past few years dissolves with remarkable 
speed when subjected to this unusual attack ; and the 
author has thus rendered very great service to the 
Chinese. He has scorned the ordinary fine writing 
and abstract opininnating which goes towards current 
literature on China and instead takes the actual words 
of each critic and subjects them to close scrutini- upon 
their merits He goes to the source of accepted 
history on China to disprove the iiasis upon which a 
great deal of anti-Chine.se criticism rests, and in this 
rt spect his work is of paramount importance to current 
study of the subject. He ajipends a short bibliography 
for those who desire further study. Dr Rasmussen 
is fully aware of the existence of unhappy causes of 
misuuderstaiiding as viewed by both the Chinese and 
foreign elements, lint he shows throughout this work 
that most of the current recrimination is ill-judged, 
badly timed, faultily based, and more or less irre- 
levant to the piriiicipal issues. His underlying appeal 
from the fiist chapter to the last, is for the elimina- 
tion of false perspectives, the sweeping aside of the 
vast smokescreen of propaganda r.aised by selfish 
interests, and their substitution by a common-sense 
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programme of co-opcratioii and readiuj-tmeiit. ilaj ht 
lUceecJ in bis noble effort. 


The Chinese Puzzle. By .Vrthur Kansome (George 
.'-Hen & Unwin, Utd., g., Mu-eum Street, London, 
W.C. ij 11,07. 

The China o( To-day. By Stephen King-Hall (The 
Hogarth I're^s, 51, Tavistoek Square, W.C. il 1927. 

It \\a> -rated by a critic of Hr. Kan-ome’s writing- 
on China that to read them “i- like getting into a 
a well-ventilated, cool, light room, hi which tliought 
and judgment once more become pos-ible. Here is a 
man with a fair, observant, educated mind, who tclhs 
us freshly and temperately ht.w he -ce- the puzzles 
and the problem- of China , tlie re-ult is that he i- 
crcdilile and— wliat 's more difficult, comprehensible.'’ 
This -eenis to u- — in the words of the immortal Hr. 
Tony Weller — to verge on the poetical. Hr, Lloyd 
George who introduces hlr. Ran-ome’- hook — The 
Chinese Puzzle — is less poctital hut no !e.-s enthusias- 
tic. He says that “hir. Raiisome’s vivid pa,ges give 
us a real in-ight ” After having read The Chinese 
Puzzle we are disposed to agree with the ex-Fremier 
that it i- a .graphic pre-eiitation of the -tate of affair- 
in China, written di-passionately and e\en sympathiti- 
callc . The hook should be -tudied b v' all student- of 
current international affairs. 

Hr. Stephtu Kin.g-IIall's China of To-iiay i- hut 
a pamphlet of 4s ])a.ge,s and 1- necessarily a mea.gre 
sketch of a .great subject. But though that is so, his 
treatment of the subject is fair and free from pre- 
.judice The author being naturally anxious for the 
rehabilitation of the British in China advocates the 
adoption of "that liberal Briti-li policy with which 
we have cemented to.gcther the mo-t remarkable 
pnlitii'al association of people- yet achieved hy man.” 
But what about India' 


Contemporary Thought of Japan and China. By- 

Dr. K Tsuchida (William- & Xor.gate, ij, Llenrietta 
Street, Coient Garden, Imndnn, W. C. 2I, 1937. 

Vet another -erie- ! called "Librarv of Contempo- 
rai\ Thought.” The jiro.-pectus of the new series 
-tate- that the literature of coutemjiorary thou,ght has 
increa-ed to -uch an extent m our own .generation 
that It i- no longer pos-ilile for any but a limited few 
to -urvtv the whole held. And yet it is of extreme 
importance that every intilli.gent layman should be 
aware of what the leader.- of contemporary thought 
in the \ariou- countries of the world have to sav 


concerning the meaning of the unner-e and of human 
life. Hence the inauguration of the present scries. 
The publisher- and the editor have been for some 
time consciou.s of the need of a library which would 
present, in as simple a manner as the -ubject-matter 
would lend it-clf, the ideas of the leaders of thou.ght 
of the present day concermn.g man and the uni\cr-e. 
Writers have been chosen who have had special prici- 
leges and wide experiences of the thought of the 
cariiras countiies on which they write: they are 
thorou.ghlv conversant with the intellectual ami 
spiritual currents which run in the-c countries. The 
work of thesa writers is now offered to the public of 
the Knglish-speaking countries of the world, and 
I'ubli-hers and editor arc confident of a ready- 
response to their undertakin.g. Volumes have been 
already arranged on the various important countrie- 
of Europe, Asia and America, The inau.gural \olume 
i- Dr. Tsuchida’- on Contemporary Thought or Japan 
and China. The w-ork of a ripe scholar, it survey 
lucidly modern philosophic and social thought in 
japan and China. But it tries to cover too work large 
a grand within the covers of a short w-ork and modern 
China fully dc-erved a volume to it-elf. But even as 
it i', the liook i- informative, instructive and sug.ge-- 
Iw-e. We shall look forward with interest to the 
volume on India. 


Vn, RECEXT LITERATURE OE INDIAN 
ECONOMICS 

A Study of Indian Economics. Bv Dr. P. N 

Balter jee. Third edition. (Hacmillan & Co,, Ltd., 
St. Martin’s Street, W. C., London), 1937. 

Economic Principles for Indian Readers. Bv 
Dr. P. C. Ba-u. jSir Isaac Pitmans & Sons, Ltd., 
I’arker Street, Kin,gsw-ay, W. C. 31, 1937. 

Essentials of Indian Economics. Bv P. G. Sajire. 
(The Author, Willingdon Colle.ge, Saitgli), 1937. 

Elementary Indian Economics. Bv D. L. Dubey. 
(Ihe Indian Press, Ltd., Allahafiad), 1937. 

Of the four books enumerated above, the fir-t — 
Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee’s .^tudy of Indian Econo- 
mics, having pa-seJ through three editions, mav now- 
be re.garded as a standard work. The author — who is 
a distinguished scholar and economist and is the 
iMinto Professor of Economics in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity ha- thoroughly- overhauled, judiciou-ly- revised 
and carefully brought up-to-date the text of his work 
for the third edition and the book in its present form 
i.s likely to hold its own as an authoritative exposition 
of the pre-ent-day Indian Economics, 
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Dr. I'raphullachandra Baku’s treati'.e — Economic 
Principles for Indian Readers — is an ambitious text- 
l)ook of the suljject and is very well put tog^ether. 
In this book the principles of Economics are explained 
with an Indian background and illustrated from the 
facts of Indian economic life. M’hile written primarily 
for students, the book will also be found useful by a 
wider public, as it covers a large ground and is lucid 
and comprehensive. This text-hook deals with the 
general principles of economics in special relation to 
the economic facts of Indian life. The value of such 
a book to the Indian reader will be obvious, since 
the average text-book at his disposal must necessarily 
be written with an Ifnglish or American background. 
But this is not all. In clear and unambiguous 
language the author has presented facts and explain- 
ed the principles without introducing controversial 
topics or opinions, and has therefore succeeded in 
providing an excellent preparatory grounding for 
students pursuing the higher branches of the subject 
Apart from the subject-matter, an e.xtremely valuable 
aid to the study will be fr«nd in the author’s method 
of collecting and defining the various terms in one 
of the early chapters. The reader is thus saved a 
considerable amount of confusion. Further, the 
division of the cements of the book, as .shown on the 
opposite page, .simplifies the studv to a verv large 
extent. For these important reasons, it may safely 
be hoped that Econonic Principles for Indian Readers 
will be a welcome addition to the library, not only 
of the student, but of the general reader interested 
in the welfare of his country. We hate much pleasure 
in commending this hi.ghly useful birok to students 
of the subject. 

Professor B. G. Sapre is a well-known writer on 
Indian constitutional law and economics. His GiO'^ctn 
of Indian Constitution and Administration and 
Economics of Agriciiltutal Progicss are admirable 
works on the subjects they deal with and have been 
noticed in terms of appreciation in the Hindustan 
Rcvica’. His latest production — Plsscntials of Indian 
Economics — is a useful and meritorious contribution 
to the subject it deals with, but the book does not 
seem to have been planned on the lines of a syste- 
matic treatise like the two noticed above or the other 
well-known text-books written by I’rofe.s.sor Kale, 
I’rofessor Jadiinath Sarkar or Messrs. Wadia and 
Joshi. This want of systematic arrangement will to 
some extent detract from its utility as a text-boot. 
But considering that there are now so many excellent 
manuals on the subject, it would not matter, as 
I’rofessor Sapre 's book can be used for supplcmentarv 
riading. It is a store-house of valuable information 
and is highly instructive. The select bibliograi>hy 


prefixed to the text adds materially to the usefulness 
of I’rofessor Sapre’s work. 

Professor Dori Ball Dubey’s Elementary Indian 
Economics i- — as its title aptly indicates — a work 
liealing with the rudiments of the subject and is 
frankly intended as a text-book for Intermediate 
Students. It will amply' serve it.s oljjcct and success- 
fullv cater for those for whom it is intended It is 
enriched with some useful and well-drawn economic 
maps, charts and plans which enhance the value of 
the letter-press. The ,get-up and the mechanical 
execution of the volume reflect the highest credit on 
the resources and the enterprise of the publishing 
fitm — the Indian I’ress of Allahabad. 


Land Tenure and Agricultural Production in the 
Tropics. By H. Martin Leake. (W Heffer & Sons 
Ltd., Cambridgel, 1927. 

Indian Agriculture. By A. Howard and G. L. C. 
Howard. (Oxford University Press, B. I. Building, 
Xicol Road, Bombayl , 1927. 

Dr. Martin Leake is already well-known as the 
ruthor of that excellent treatise — Foundations of 
Indian Agiicuiturc. His Land Tenure and Agiicul- 
tuial Production in the Tropics is an instructive dis- 
cussion on the influence of the land policy on develop- 
ment in tropical countries. The subject of the develop- 
ment of the tropical dependencies of the Empire is 
shown to depend in a large measure on the policy 
adopted with regard to the land. Starting with a 
discussion of the theoretical aspect of the subject cf 
land in its relation to the human race, the author 
outlines a policy which appears most adequately to 
■supply- all t'ne requirements for the progress, both 
moral and material, for which modern ideas as incor- 
porated ill the Covenant of the Lea.gae of Xatioiis, 
places the responsibility on the sovereign power. A 
whole chapter is devoted to “The Indian Tenure 
System. ’’ The book is of especial interest to ediicate .,1 
Indians, but it should appeal to all who are or will 
be, directly concerned with the administration and 
practical development of the Troiiical Colonial Empire. 

The Pcvclopmcnt ot Indian Ae.iicitltiti\ — which is 
Milume VHI of the “India of To-day ’’ series — is an 
exceedingly .good compendium of the subject it deals 
with, written as it is by two great expert-. In Ics- 
than a luiiidreil pages, the authors have presented a 
remarkably comprehensive sketch of the various 
aspects of .\,griculture in India There are in the 
book .some excellent illustrations and also useful, 
select bibliographies appended to each chapter, which 
will enable the student to follow up his studv. .VI- 
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together, Indian .1 a is ;i book to be prized 

alike lor Us iiistructii eiies- and inf. .rmatii eiiess 


The Co operative Organization in British India. By 

]!. G. Bhatnatjar. (Ram Xaraiii Lai, Katra, 

Allahabad', 1927. 

Studies in Co operative Finance. By V L Melita. 

(Servants of India Society, Poona), 1927 

These two books usefully supplement each other 
and deal with one of the most important braiiche.s 
ot Indian economics Ihofes'Or Bliatnagar’s work — 
(. o-opciatii'c O) ganizatiO)i i)i lUitisii India— the most 
I'jj-to-date and about the most exhaustive account of 
the subject covered by the volume. It i.s thoroughlv 
sound and accurate and should appeal to all interested 
in that most benehcent movement for aniclioratiiyg 
the lot of the tenantry — v/;., the co-operaci\e ircdit 
or.ganization. Professor Bhatna, gar’s book dealing as 
it docs so admirably with thi.s moiement ought to find 
large circulation and wide appreciation. 

D.Ir. \'aikunllu' iSlelita — (Managing Director, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank — is a specialist 111 the 
subject of co-operati\e finance. His Studies — issued as 
the Servant of India Society Paniplilet.s No. 1 1 — is .a 
meritorious work, replete with highly useful inforin.i- 
ticn. It .should be studied by all students of co- 
operation in India. 


Vm. RliCLXT LITERATURE uE BUDDHISM 

The hthics of Buddhism. By S. Taclnbana 
(O.xford University Press, Bombar), 1927 

Dr. S. Tachibaua is I’rofessor of I’ali and Primi- 
tive I’.iuldhisni at the Koniazawa-Dia.gaku at Tokyo. 
His Elhics of Biiddliisiii he wrote in 1922 as a thesis 
for the degree of DoiUor of Philosophy of the Oxford 
University The author justly clainis that his work 
is the first of its kind, for though the subject of tbe 
ethics of Buddhism is more or less dealt with or 
referred to in almost all standard works, there was no 
systematic e.xposition of it aiailable in any European 
laiigua.ge. Coiisideting, therefore, that it is a pioneer 
work, Ur. Tachibaiia’s hook is deseriiiig .>f \erv .great 
appreciation alike for its learniu.g, philosophic insight 
and lucid exposition. The author — who is a master 
of the subject — emphasizes the origin of Bnddliisni as 
a religion of practical morality. “Religion is wisdom 
to Braliniani.sm ; pliilo.sopliy is I'.isdom to Mahay ani.sm 
or the adiaiiced form of Buddhism, and morality is 
wisdom to Pali Buddhism or its primitive form 


Everv one of these is at once a reli.gion, a philosophy, 
and an ethical system, hut each of them has its 
tharai teristic features. and Pali Buddhism is 
characteristicallv ethical.’' This is how he — and, 
indeed, accurately — puts his \icw 111 a nutshell. His 
development of the subject and the treatment 
accorded to it are sni.gularlv sound and admirable 
and the hook is a notable contribution to the ethic.il 
side of Buddlusin. Appended to the text is a very 
uselul, select hibliugrapliy , which will enable the 
'tiiiient to follow up Ills study with advance. 1 he 
h'lok redound- to the credit of Japanese scholarsliiii 
and spiiit of research. 


Tiiith and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism. By 

Karl I.udMg Reicliclt. (Tbe Commercial Press, 
Ltd., Slianghai, ChiiuA, 1927. 

Di. Karl Reichelt’s Tiuth and Iradiiwoi ni Chinese 
IdiddliiSiii — which has been rendered into English 
fiom the Norwe.giau — is a valuable study of Chinese 
Mahayana Buddhism. It is the result of more than 
twenty years of study in China by a Xor\\e,giau 
ini-.sionary . In addition to the study of the original 
Chinese Buddhist texts, he travelled extensively 
to famous monasteries and holy mountains, where 
he came into intimate contact with the best and 
most learned monks and lay -devotees In the pre- 
paration of the book he also consulted all the best 
authorities written in various European languu,ges. 
Bishop Logan Herbert Roots in his preface to the 
book says : ‘Tn this bixjk we have the work if 
neither the partisan adversary nor the partisan 
advocate, nor yet of a exild and scholarlv out per.su- 
nally indifferent (and vjuite objective! student of the 
history of religion- The aufiior ha- indeed supple- 
mented his lung and intimate per-onal observations 
and studies of Buddhism in China liy scholarly and 
exacting -tudy of ori,ginal Buddhist text- and the 
Xiuhlished vvoiks of other Western .students m thi.s 
field; hut his vliief claim on our gratitude is his 
illuminating appreciation of what is best and even 
(.f much which at first sight scenis liopelesslv .supers- 
titious ami coirujit in this ancient and prolific faith.” 
I he laaok is translated from the Xorwe.gian edition 
that was pulilisbed a few years ago. For this En.glish 
edition a revision was sj,evially inavle liy the aiitlior 
in the lyglit of the results of latest investi,g.atioiis. 
The L.nglish edition which contains tvventv-five full- 
pa,ge illustrations, is heautifnllv printed on antiijuc 
wove pajicr and bound in hoartl vlotii with .gilt letters, 
is an original contribution of great value to the modern 
literature of Buddhism m China 
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BudUhiiim and Buddhists in Japan. Bv R. C 

Arnistroni;. (Society for I’romotius Chri■^tian K.no\\- 
ledge, Xortlnniit)erland Avenue, London, W.), 19^7. 

Dr. Arin.strong’s Buddhism .xiid Buddhists in 
Japan is a popular work on the subject it deals with 
It is the fifth of the series of American books — called 
“World’s I.ivini,; Religions” — which the Societv for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge wishes to make avail- 
able outside America for students of Comparative 
Religion. For its rather small size of less than 140 
pages, it is a comprehensive sketch of the subject, 
dealing with the period of the e^taldishment of 
Buddliism as the leading religion of Japan to the 
I'.iesent day. ^Buddhism as professed and practised in 
Japan in its various aspects and manifestations is 
dealt with by the author lucidly, succinctly and 
impartially, though there is in the book the one 
t.sual chapter on “The Christian Appeal to Buddhism”. 
i\Iakiug allowance for such a natural bias in a mis- 
sionary work, Dr. .\rmstrong's look can be justly 
commended as an excellent and, on the whole, 
unprejudiced survey of Japanese Buddhism. The 
“Brief Annotated Bibliographv” appended to the 
text, is a very praiseworthy feature of the book, 
which is compact, handy and informative. 


Buddhism, By Paul Uahlke (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., St Martin’s Street, London, W. C.l, 1927. 

The full title of Dr Paul Dahlke’s latest work 
(available in Ifnglish) is Buddhism and its Place in 
ihc Mental Life of Mankind. It is obriously impos- 
sible to do justice to a work of this kinei within the 
limits of a short notice. The author is one of the 
most eminent and most learned e.xpositors of the true 
.spirit of Buddhism — as has been placed beyond 
doubt by his two preeious works (rendered into 
Knglisli) called Buddiiisi Essays and Buddhism and 
Siicncc. His present work i.s, if anything, even more 
lecondite than his previous studies of Buddhi.sni. 
Here is a typical sample— culled from the Foreword — 
cf the author’s exposition: — "Buddhism is the 
Doctiine of Actuality. Actuality is always actual, is 
always important and, in the last analysis, the onlv 
subject worthy of the actual thinker.” Now it may 
all be true, but it is not ea.sy reading As a matter 
of fact Dr. Dahlke’s works are not popular expositions 
of Buddhism but .scientific and technical. They are 
primarily intended for scholats and thinkers and foi 
those interested in the greatest problems of life. The 
author is perhaps the greatest and soundest exponent 
of Buddhism as a living faith and his expositions ot 
the subject are deservedly entitled to a eery careful 
consideration and the highest appreciation. 


IX. RECENT IM.VGINATIVE LITER.VTURE. 

The Assassins. By Sir Henry Sharp. (F'aber \ 
Gwyer, 24, Russell Square, London, W.C. i) 1928. 

Who of those who knew in India Sir Henrv Sharp 
e\er thought that that dry stick was capable of 
developing into a successful writer of fiction. And 
>et as “Oliver Ainsworth”, he seems to have come 
into his own. The publication of The Assassins 
leveals the identity of the author "who as “Oliver 
.Vinsworth” recently thrilled so many readers with 
his book, The Devil's 'Toivcr. He here returns to the 
charge with no less resource. The present story 
centres around that heretical sect of the Muslims 
called ‘Assassins’, a sect having something in common 
with the more modern ‘Anarchist’, in that its 
adherents aimed at the removal by death of the 
temporal rulers of this world. Their agents were 
made contemptuous of the harshest reprisal by a 
training which consisted of hashish-eating ; under the 
influence of this drug they were lulled into a sensual 
paradi.ee, which was represented to them as but a 
foretaste of the rewards which should be theirs ever- 
lastingly in return for their murderous obedience. So 
the agents of the ‘As.sassins’ set forth, and for many 
years their name was a terror in Western Asia and 
eten in Europe. Enough has been said to show that, 
in the hands of Sir Henry Sharp, such a theme must 
yield several hours of a more than oriental indiffer- 
ence to the affairs of this world, to all readers who 
like a good story. 


The Splendour of Asia. B\ L. .Vdams Beck. (W. 
Collins & Co., Ltd., 4S, Pall IMall, Ivcmdon, t\’.) 1920. 

In his Splendour of Asia, Adams Beck has accom- 
plished in prose what the late Sir Fldwin Arnold 
achieved in verse in his world-famous poem. The 
Light of Asia. Here, with careful fidelity to truth 
and infinite feeling for her subject, Adams Beck has 
lecreated, with all the splendour and uiysterv of its 
oriental background, the life of the Buddha, his 
marvellous birth, his marriage to the loveliest of 
women, his .great renunciation, and his supreme 
leadership and unparalleled example in those quiet 
hermit groves along the Gauges where, almost two 
and a half millenniums ago, the hi.ghest summit of 
man’s spiritual development was reached. Those who 
are familiar with the author’s previous works will not 
at all feel surprised at her great success in reproduc- 
ing so faithfully a true picture of the life and civili- 
zation in Ancient India. 
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Shakespeare as a Letter-written and Artist in Prose. 

Bv R. L. Megroz (Wishart & Co , 19, Buckingham 
Street, London, \V C. 21 192S 

Air. R. L. iVIegroz'.s book with ratiier a long name — 
Shakcspccirc as a Lctter-xai itci and Artist in Prose— 
though it sounds like a treatise in criticism really 
appertains to imaginative literature. The author’s 
recent book on Francis Thompson earned him such 
golden opinions that no introduction of him to the 
public is necessary, so far a-- hi- new work is 
toncerued. We therefime confine our-elvcs to sayine 
that, not only will lovers of Sliake-peare and Hliza- 
bethaii literature in general find many of their 
favourite passages here linked together in amusing 
and instructive fashion, but many little known 
c.vamples of Klizabethan cjuaintnes- and splendid 
' igour as well. Aided by a perusal of his highly 
interesting book, they will find Air. d.Iegroz’s stimu- 
lating company extremely edifying. 


The Short Stories ot Thomas Hardy. 1 Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd , St Martin's Street, London, W.C.' 192". 

We welcome this handy, compact and complete 
tditiun, in one volume, of the .short stories of Hardv. 
It contains four groups called 11 cssc.v Talcs (rcT'M, 
.1 liroitp of Xoblc Dames iifoi), Life’s Little Ironies 
li.'i'ogl and A Changed Man and Other Tales (79/31. 
as also a w ell-drawn map of Hardy ’s Wessex. 
Comprising a.s it does over one thousand pages of 
lnr,ge| clear print, it is a marvel of cheapness and it 
should be possessed by all lovers of the works of that 
great novelist. 


The Persians of Aeschylus. Translated into 
wise by C. B. .Cnustrong. (deorge -Mien & Union, 
Ltd., 40, yiuseum Street, London, W. C.), 192S. 

3 \'e commend (Mr, Armstrong’s rendering of the 
“Per-ae” of Aeschylus, the tragedy of an empire, a 
dramatic poem rather than a drama .Cpart from its 
poetic merit, it ha- an added interest as the fir-t 
approach to contemporary history among the Greek.-. 
The play contains, perhaps, the most noteworthy 
examples of the dcscriptiie power of Aeschylus, and 
is admirably suited for \erse translation. 


X RFCKX'i NKW KiJli'KiNh AND RKl'RINTS. 

The three hundredth anniversary of John Bunyan’s 
1 irth will fall on the Joth November this year and 


in view of it the publishers Ilulbert I’ul'lishing Com- 
pany, 7, raterneister Row, London, li C (I ha\e 
done well to bring out the ‘'ter-centeiiary celition” 
of Dr. John Brown’- standard Lire 01 lUinyan (ori- 
ginally issued in t.'-syl, judiciously revised by Mr. 
F. M. Harrison, who ha- added marginal notes, 
addenda and appendices The special features of the 
book are that it contains the result- of a long life 
of research which covered a period of aliout forty 
years, information that no oth.er work on John Bunyau 
ever has contained, and this i- now liroiight up-to-date 
of publication It contains not only biography : it i- 
al-o topographical and bibliogr.iphical, so far as is 
possible in the limited -pace, and gives information 
respecting the present whereabout- of rare editions of 
Bunyan’s work-. It is reganled by e.xpert- on 
Bunyau to be the standard work on the -ubject, and 
what is not contained in thi- volume is either “un- 
known,” or else unworthy of inclusion The editor 
of this new issue has, for years past, devoted his 
entire study to Bunyau literature and lore, and ha- 
spent many months in the revi-ion and completion 
of thi.s work. Thu- the new edition i- a book which 
IS indi-peiisable to tho-e who niake a real study of 
John Bunyan, his time-, and hi- work- It may be 
-afely said to be the la-t word on Bunyan, edited by 
the greatest living authority on that classic. No 
expen-e has been -pared to bring together both in 
type and illustration the best obtainable. There are 
<iver fioo pa.ges, fifty illustration-, and the book is 
well bound in green cloth. It should find a place on 
the bookshC'lf of all students of Bunyan’s masterpiece.s. 

Mr. .Allardyce Nicoll’- Restoration Drama — which 
on its first appearance in 1923 wa- welcomed by com- 
petent critics as a -eriou- contribution to the study 
</ the subject — has ju-t been is-ued lliy the Univer- 
sity I’ress, Cambridge) in a carefully rev i-ed edition. 
The author says in the preface to the second edition 
that though no new documentary matter 011 the 
subject has appeared since 1923, yet “research into 
the works of particular author- ha- revealed a 
number of fre-h facts.” These have, of lour-e, been 
incorpr rated in the new edition under notice. A 
summary of the author’s more important studies 1- 
reiidered available to the student in a serie- of addi- 
tional notes. These advlitions and improvements 
materially enhance the value and ulilitv of this 
highly meritorious work, which is li’kelv to hold it- 
own, for years to lome, a- the standard work on the 
subject it deals with. 

Studies Indian and Islamic bv Mr. S. Khuda 
Bukhbh (Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co , oS — Carter 
Lane, I/ilidon, E C'.> reprinted almost entirely from 
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the \ari()U’i periodiiaK to which they were oritjinally 
coiitrihiiied, arc nonctheIe>> welcome on that account. 
Tile eii^ays in this volume deal with various subjects 
of literary and historical interest, such as Mohamed : 
Prophet of God ; Arabian Poetry ; Islamic Rejjenera- 
tion ; Hook-Trade under the Caliphate ; The Shahiia- 
inah of I'irdausi ; ifarriaoe and I'aniily Life Amoni; 
the Arabs ; Social and Political Conditions under the 
Caliphate ; Literary and Scientific Activities under the 
Caliphate ; Mal’.atina tiandhi ; C. R, Das, etc. The 
subjects are mainly Arabian or Persian and but few 
deal with Indian topics. But ^Ir. Khuda Bakh.sh 
wields a facile pen and has mastered the subject of 
Islamic culture. His bonks — whether original or 
translated — are, therefore, very useful contributions to 
I.slaniic studies and the present collection deserves 
attention. 

Professor Harold Laski has edited with an Intro- 
ductory essay Sir Henry Taylor’s book called T/ic 
Statesman iW. Hefler & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge!. It 
is an ironical treatise on the art of succeeding, and 
was originally issued so far back as 1S36. The trades- 
man, the surveyor, the farmer, the merchant, the 
lawyer, all had their complete guide to the functions 
they perform, and Peachain was prepared to teach all 
and .sundry how to be a gentleman on the best Italian 
model. But the art of .statesmanship remained a 
mystery unreduced to rule ; and even in our own dav 
Prof. Wallas is perhaps the only writer who has 
sought seriously to speculate on how the statesman 
can best perform his work. But in t'lie Statesman 
the author explains in detail the art of the adminis- 
trator from the day he enters office to the day he 
leaves it. The book is certainlv iii.structive even 
to-day and we welcome and commend this reprint 
to the many Inidding statesmen in this country. 

Dr. Drapet 's History o1 ttic Contiiet behcccn 
Religion and Seienee — published first in 1S73 — is a 
classic in scientific literature and we welcome the 
new, annotated edition by Jlr. Robert Arch (Watts 
&• Co,, Johnson’s Court, P'leet Street, London, H. C. 4). 
Writing as an impartial student of history, qualified 
to speak with authority on behalf of science, the 
author presents with fa.scinating skill the story of the 
“conflict of two contending powers, the e.xpaiisive 
force of the human intellect on the one side and the 
compression arising from traditional faith and human 
interests on the other ’’ It is a book for every reader 
who brings to the problems of history a desire to 
know the truth alxiut them. The present pocket 
edition has been carefully prepared, and is pro\ideJ 
with a new Introduction and explanatory notes, 
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which add substantially to the utility of this highly 
informative book. 

The Times Literary Suf'plcment Printing Number', 
now issued in book form (Printing House Square, 
London, !■;. C.l .should appeal to a large circle amongst 
those interested in typography. It deals with many 
])hases of the subject — modern typography, text and 
illustration, the beautiful book, continental trade 
printing, commercial printing, types for books, 
bindings, book illustrations, fee Beautifulh- printed 
and neatly got-up, it should find a very large circula- 
tion. It is a great deal more t’nan a .Supplement. It 
is really a History of Modern I’rinting and Book 
production. Written m a not too technical manner 
il gives in a short space a description of processes, 
and a criticism of the values of various founts and 
of the way in which they have been and can be used 
so as to obtain the best effects. It tells too who the 
best designers are; something of the history of their 
work; and to what presses we owe the fine produt- 
tions we now know. A valuable book for the collector 
of fine modern printing work, which must always 
have a value for both student and .amateur. 


XI. OrR library table : MISCELL.^XHOUS 
LITERATURE. 

In 190S, Mr. K. IM. X’adkami brought out his 
e.xcellent treatise called Indian Plants and Drugs, 
which was appreciatively commended by the 
Hindustan Review' as “a valuable treatise which will 
lie found highlv useful not only by the medical pro- 
fession hut also b% the lay public ’’ Kneouraged by 
tile reception accorded to the hook and gathering in 
his experience during this long interval, the author 
ha.s now produced a more comprehensive work rightly 
designated The Indian Matoia Mcdiea. It is a 
scientific work of the highest value and is a meritori- 
ous treatise which greatly redounds to Indian scholar- 
ship and re.search Of the greatest value to the use 
and study of Indian drugs for medicinal purposes, the 
b.iok deserves to he prescribed as a te.xt-book in all 
our medical schools and colleges. It can he had of 
the author, P. O. Box 355S, Bombay 4. 

In his What Remains of the Old Testament. 
(George .Alien and Unwin Ltd., Aluseum Street, 
London) Dr. Hermann Gunkel has written a book of 
great interest. This book of essays from the pen of one 
of the most distinguished Old Testament scholar.s of 
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the day pre-^eiits the results of decade-^ of critical 
'tudy of the literature of the Old Testament, and 
opens up avenues for further study on lines in which 
the author has been a pioneer It demonstrates in 
detail the light that is shed on the meaning of the 
Old Testament bv a study of its characteristic literary 
features. The first essay, “What Remains of the 
Old Testament?’’ supplies what many people have 
long desired to have — a definite statement of the 
results of long years of criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. The last essay : “Jacob,” is a fine specimen 
of the results of literary criticism as applied to a 
cede of narratives. Tssays like that on “Fundamental 
Problems of Hebrew Literature” and on “The Closing 
Verses of Micah” are full of illumination re.garding 
the latest method of Old Testament study, and the 
book, as a whole, deserves attention 

Mr. G. C. Crump’s Histoiy and Historical Research 
(George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 6S — 74, Carter Lane, 
London, E. C.) should appeal to a large circle of 
readers and particularly to students of historical 
.studies. Few of those who read history have any 
clear idea of the way in which it is written. This 
volume shows the methods of historians and the kind 
of thought required to produce the books which we, 
as readers, enjoy. Thus we may acquire a more 
ciitical judgment in reading history. This hook 
appeals also to .students intending to devote them- 
selves to research work, and shows them the 
difficulties they will have to overcome and the pro- 
blems they will have to apply themselves to solve. 
We have much pleasure in commending this book to 
all students of history and research. 

Mr. A. Esdaile’s Sources of Engliik Literature 
(The University Press, Cambrid.ge) is a guide for the 
student. The object of this book is to help the 
student who is beginning research in English litera- 
ture to find his way through the vast accumulations of 
bibliographical sources which confront him ; to 
acquaint him with the standard catalo.gues and lists 
of books to which he will have need to refer, and thus 
lighten his task. It is likely to fully serve the object 
in view. 

Messrs. John Hamilton Ltd. (Loudon) have .started 
a new series of books giving brief outlines of all the 
most important subjects of the day, in such a manner 
as to make them intelligent to the ordinary man in 
the street. You will .gain more by reading the books 
in their “Vanguard series” than in devoting years of 
patient study to others on a subject. Though 
“Vanguard series” than in devoting years of patient 


struggle through many others on a subject Thou.gh 
short they arc compreheusir e. The man who reads 
this serie.s will be a rcallv educated man, however 
much or little knowled.ge he had when he started. 
The books in the series cover all the branches of the 
Physical and Natural Sciences. In one of the volumes 
Buckle’s .spendid and enormous work has been 
adequately and skilfully summarized, w ith all the 
pivotal conclusions given in the author's own words. 

A sensation of despair, almost of terror, seizes the 
unfortunate person who feels all eyes turned his way, 
and hears the cries of "Sf>ccch I" unless he is a 
trained speaker. Few have the spark of genius that 
makes the great orator, but, w ith study and practice, 
almost anyone can become a convincin.g and efficient 
speaker. This .statement embodies experience. Com- 
mand of language, the faculty of presenting thoughts 
in logical sequence, clearness of utterance, delibera- 
tion of manner and earnestness are e.s.sential to the 
speaker. Careful study will enable anyone to cultivate 
these qualities Hence why we commend Speeches 
and Toasts in which examples are .given on subjects 
so varied that they will form the basis of speeches 
suitable to almost any occasion and any audience. 
'J'he new edition — revised and rewritten — will prove 
even more useful than its predecessors It is issued 
by :)Iessr.s. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. of London. 

“John O’ London’s Little Hooks” is a series of 
capital little books (George Xewnes, Ltd., S — ii, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, London) which de.serve.s to 
be better known in this country. So far about a 
dozen original and compiled works have appeared in 
it Of these John O’ London’s Is It Good English 
is hi.ghlv u.seful, his Treasure Trove i.s an almost 
superb anthology of rare gems of poetry, and his 
two series of London storie.s are deli.ghtful collections. 
Similarly, Mr. H. G. Smith’s Odd Moments, Stranger 
than Fiction and Romances of History are fine reper- 
tories of tales. There are akso in the series .some 
very good compilations like Tieclve Masters of 
EInglish Prose. It also contains in.structive manuals 
of science like those by Professor Ihomson on 
Evolution and Animals. Alto.gether the .series merits 
wide appreciation. 

The M’arfate of Reconciliation bv Professor J. S. 
Hoyland (George .\llen & Unwin, Ltd., Museum 
Street, London) deals first with the various elements 
of division and hatred which endanger modern civili- 
zation, and ur,ges the necessity for a new impulse of 
reconciliation if mankind is to be saved from self- 
destruction. Attention is then paid to the fact that, 
in the past, movements for reconciliation have 
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Micccc(]c<i on a Vfr\ important •'Cale, and therefore 
there hope tliat the •same may take place again. 
In thie connection emphasis i^ laid upon the nee<l 
for a fre-h realization Ixith of the circumstances of 
Christ’- life and of the spirit of reconciliation for 
which He .stands. Next, the various aspects of the 
modern warfare of reconciliation are con-idered from 
the point of view of the heliever in Chri.st who re- 
cognize- the va-tne-s of the problems involved and 
the necessity for a new wac of life in order that 
tlio-e problems nia\ be suited. The hook concludes 
with certain .general observations concerning the 
spirit and maimer of the modern warfare of reconcilia- 
tion. Thou.gh all readers niav not agree with the 
author in his Christian standpoint, there is neverthe- 
less much in this book that is stimulating. 

In his 7 '/i< Il'ity the World is Cohig lErnest 
lieim, Ltd., London 1, Mr. H. G. Wells betra.vs his 
truly encyclopcedic mind. His keen ob-servation and 
facile .jud.ginent qualify him in an extraordinary degree 
to fill the double role of publicist and prophet. He 
looks at China and is not blinded by the kaleidoscope 


of its turmoil, he sees its trend. Democracy is being 
revised. Fascism and Communism, are some of its 
new form-. He asks frankly what the British Empire 
IS worth to mankind, whether armie.s are needed any 
lon.ger, and if Americans are a sacred people. All 
such questions touch the ‘quick.’ His answers are 
filled with uncommon sense and are well salted with 
humour. The tciiy the Tt'oild is Going is a highly 
instructive work. IMore than mere political prophesy- 
ing, it is a rapid and clear survey of the many force-, 
some moribund, some new-born, that are constantly 
at work in human societi- to-day. While containing 
“Guesses and forecasts of the years ahead,” it is no 
less with to-day that we are confronted m ilr. Wells s 
latest collection of essay's. 

The -Vcjc Pocket Atlas of the World (George 
I’liilip & Son, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, London, E- C- 
4,1 is a capital, little collection of 120 pages of maps, 
together with an index of nearly six thousand names. 
It is handv, compact, up-to-date and there is no 
better pocket atlas in the market for the price. It 
deserves a large circulation. 
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THE FEDERAL IDEA : ITS APPLICABILITY 

TO INDIA.* 

By Sir C. P. Ramaswamt Aiyar, k.c i.e. 
(Ex-Lazv Member, Madras Government) . 


A few months ago, in the course of my 
professional duties, the task devolved on me of 
investigating certain aspects of the problem of 
federation in connection with the future of 
Indian States. It then stnick me that the topic 
will repay careful study, both from the histori- 
cal and the practical points of view. Some of 
the results of such study have been embodied 
in the address which I now have the privilege 
of delivering to you, and it is to me a source 
of intense gratification that the occasion is asso- 
ciated with the Jubilee Celebrations of a Ruler, 
who, by his progressive methods of administra- 
tion and his adherence to sound constitutional 
principles is, in his own person, one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of such a federa- 
tion of self-governing political entities, as is now- 
envisaged by the majority of Indian thinkers. 

It is a very trite saying and true, that theie 
is nothing new under the sun, and this adage 
is especially illustrated in philosophy and 
politics. Let me give an illustration which will 
demonstrate that the teachings of history are 
never obsolete. Those of ns who have had an 
experience of Diarchy, if we may profitably 
turn to Roman Historv’, will discover that almost 
exactly in the places where our shoes pinch us 
today, w'as the pain felt in the Rome of the 
Augustan age. It may not be well-known that 


*An Address delivered at the Jlysore University, 


Diarchy was the name assigned by the celebrated 
historian. Mommsen, to tlie system introduced 
by Augustus — a constitution wherein the 
Eniperor and his own officers, while really 
e.xcrcising all the powers of Government, hid 
their omnipotence by bestowing on the Senate 
certain apparently important functions while 
taking away from that body at the same time, 
its ancient control of finance and the direction 
of foreign policy. As Gibboip amongst others, 
has pointed out, the Augustan Diarchy was a 
division of executive functions and not of power, 
and to the curious, the following sentence from 
Gibbon w'ill read like an extract from some 
daily newspaper. “The principles of a true 
constitution are irrevocably lost when the legis- 
lative power is nominated b\- the executive.’’ 
The Roman method of solving the problem of 
DiarcSiy was direct and summary and led to the 
establishment of a unitary Government, which 
soon outlived its usefulness and toppled over by 
its own weight. 

Whatever the systems of internal Government 
were, and whether they were city states, 
monarchies, oligarchies or republics, attempts 
have been ever made in the ancient and modern 
world to form federations for general or limited 
purposes, and it will be my object rapidh- to 
pass in review as many as possible of tllese 
attempts at Federal Government, to analyse 
their essential characteristics and to deduce 
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tliercfrom such lessons as may be useful for us 
to-da\-. As the yoet sings, each age is a dream 
that is dying or one that is coming to birth ; 
and I think it can be stated without fear cf 
contradiction that, among the lessons of the 
Great War may be classed the realisation of the 
necessity for the grouping of states and the con- 
sciousness that political federations and a 
Teague of Nations furnish the best protection in 
the case of states and nations who have till 
recently been the victims either of a war of 
armaments or a trade war. This is one of the 
manifestations of the time spirit, and at this 
juncture, we may well keep in mind what 
diorley once declared in regard to Cobden and 
liis times. “Great economic and social forces,’’ 
said Horley, “flow with a tidal sweep over 
communities that are only half conscious of that 
t\hich is befalling them. Wise statesmen are 
these who foresee what time is thus bringing 
and eiidea\-or to shape institutions and to mould 
men’s thoughts and purposes in accordance with 
the change that is silently surrounding them.’’ 
In such an endeavour, we shall get instruction 
and api'Ositc illustration from many quarters, 
in the \'eda,s and the Itihasas and Kautilya, in 
Aristotle and Vachiavelli, not to mention later 
thinkers and legislators who have built securely 
on old foundarions. fl'his study, as I have 
already stated, is much more than merely 
academic ; for, we cannot forget the relevancc- 
and the importance of the federal idea at the 
present moment. The authors of the IMontagu- 
Chelmsford Repjort, whatever the value of the 
particular scheme evolved by them was, have 
h.ad before them, it must be acknowledged with 
gratitude, a true \-ision of the India of the future. 
Wliat do they say? “Our conception of the 
eventual future of India is a sisterhood of states 
self-governing in all matters of purely local or 
provincial interests, in some cases corresponding 
to existing provinces, in others, perhaps 
modified in area accordin.g to the character and 
economic interests of their people. Over these 
congeries of states uould preside a central 
government increasin.gly representative of, and 
responsible to, the people, dealing with matters, 
both internal and external of common interest 
to the whole of India, acting as arbiter in inter- 
state relations and representing the interests of 
all India on equal terms with the self-governin.g 
units of the Britisli Empire.’’ They add in 
words, which will no doubt be familiar to this 
audience, “In this picture there is a place for 


the Native States. It is possible that they too 
will wish to be associated for certain purposes 
with the organisation of British India in such a 
way as to dedicate their peculiar (jualities to 
the common service without loss of indivi- 
duality.’’ Mr. Monta.gu and Lord Chelmsford 
must be classed among the wise .'tatesmen whom 
Morley has referred to as those who foresee what 
time is bringing. In this passa,gc, there is found 
the germ of all the leafage and the fruitage of 
Indian politics — provincial autonomy, linguistic 
provinces, a strong central .government, a 
federation of various ])olitical units and an 
exj^osition of the limits of their jurisdiction, 
(such units including the Indian States) and the 
constitution of a commonwealth equal in status 
and similar in function to the self-, governing 
Dominions 

The I DEVI. IX Greece. 

I shall now discuss the growth of the ideal, 
which has found expression in the above 
passage. A federal union was often attempted 
in old times by Sovereign States for mutual aid 
and the promotion of common interests, and if 
the Achaean and other Greek Confederacies, 
which were formed after the death of Alexander, 
had been formed earlier, Hellenic culture and 
Grecian freedom may perchance have been 
preserved. 

The two Teagues of which we hear most in 
Greek history are the Aetolian and the Achaean. 
The former was a lea.gne of districts rather than 
of cities, and it had many joints of similarity 
with the Swiss Confederacy of city and forest 
cantons. The Achaean Tea.gne, on the other 
hand, was composed of cities, and it flourished 
for over a couple of centuries. The Achacans 
destroyed their monarchy and set up a Federal 
Republic, ten of the twelve cities composing 
their league being situated on the Corinthean 
Gulf. The historian, Polybius, tells ns that this 
league was admired for its fairness and equity 
and was taken as a model by the cities of 
.greater Greece in the early part of the 5th 
century, when the lingering consciousness of 
Hellenic unity and the influence of a common 
danger obliterated the separatist tendencies 
always so rife in Greece and brought about a 
certain amount of consolidation and union 
in action. 

Sparta was the head of a purely voluntary 
confederacy in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., 
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the nienibers of which for some time, at all 
events, regarded their interests as bound up in 
hers. In contrast, Athens was the mistress of 
an Em])ire- The contrast in the political 
development of Athens and Sparta was similar 
to the contrast displayed in the political growth 
respectively of th.e United States and Great 
Britain. 

It is not my object further to discuss the 
history of these Leagues, but speaking of such 
federations as well as of the Swiss, IMachiavelli, 
than whom there has been no shrewder judge 
of men nor keener analyst of affairs, observed in 
1513, that “federal States cannot easily expand 
but hold firmly to what they have acquired and 
do not lightly embark on war since a republic 
thus divided cannot make quick decisions. 
Ambition, moreover, is less set to expansion 
when its fruits have to be shared,” and he 
further remarks that “the number of fourteen 
t^tates in the Swiss Confederation has never been 
increased.” It will be noticed that this great 
political thinker has perceived both the merit 
and the demerit of federations, their slowness 
in executive decisions as well as their .general 
pacific disposition, f^peaking of various politi- 
cal methods, he gives utterance to an idea which 
is the nucleus of all modern thought on the 
subject, “This way is still the best,” he says, 
“namely, to win partners, not subjects.” 

The controversy amongst ancient and 
medieval writers regarding federations, their 
value and their demerits, was renewed in a very 
startling manner when certain State Premiers 
in Australia claimed to be admitted to the 
Imperial Conference along with the Fetlcral 
Premier on the ground that under the Australian 
Commonwealth Act the residue' of sovereignty 
was in the vStates. In the course of that dis- 
cussion, Dcakin, the well-known Australian 
Premier, reiterated what the Greeks and the 
Italians had stated centuries ago, namely, that 
there arc two absolute and essential requisites 
of a federal system (i)' equality of status and 
(e' direct relation of citizen to citizen under 
the federal government, irrespective of the State 
Governments. He thus emphasised the two 
distinct, though not incompatible, elements of a 
federation, namely, autonomy of the individual 
states and the co-existence therewith of loyaltj’ 
to the central federation. The second essential 
often tends to be absent in Imperial partnership 
because of the absence of a supreme federal 
authority. 


In tr'ir Richard Jebb’s book on the Imperial 
Conference, this proposition is strongly 
emphasised, and the argument adduced that it 
is necessary to maintain in full 5.treiigth the 
central organisation. This, it will be re- 
membered, was attempted in the case t f the War 
Cabinet, and further steps are now being con- 
templated in the same direction. 

Ix IX'DIA. 

Turning to the history of India in the ^’ed^c 
and post-\’edic times, we perceive that 
monarchy is described in the Rig W'da as the 
normal form of government, but Greek writers 
from Megasthenes onwards have informed us 
that many centuries before the Christian era, 
various republican experiments were tried in 
India. Some of those experiments have been 
described in the well-known work of Professor 
Jayaswal cn Hindu Polity. We have been 
given a description of the democracy of the 
Ambashtas v ho had a second House composed 
of elected elders, of other tribes, who instead 
of sending ambassadors sent 100 or 150 represen- 
tatives to negotiate a treaty of peace, and of 
the Patalas, where the Council of Elders ruled, 
the ultimate political authority resting with the 
Gana or Fan.gha, i.c., the tribal assembly. 
Whilst on this topic, it may be noticed that the 
Mahabharatha speaks of the troubles of the Gan.r 
constitution arisiipg from the difficulty of 
keeping resolutions secret, and of the consequent 
necessity of vesting matters of policy in the 
hands of a few IMantradharas. IMuch later than 
these republics, which were described by 
Diodorus and the well-known Arrian, arose the 
Imperial systems, such systems dcvelopin.g 
along the two familiar lines of Imperial suzerci- 
inty and of federation. The former was des- 
cribed by such expressions as INlaharajya and 
Adipathya, and the latter was spoken of as 
Sarvabhauma or Samrajya. The Pamrajya is 
very fretpiently adverted to in \’edic and post- 
\'edic literature, and mention is made of it in 
tile Aitarcya Brahuuina. laterally translated, 
it means of course a collection of states under 
one sri)cr-state. The Bialniirui speaks of a 
certain ruler bein.g consecrated as f^amrat at 
iMagadha. The Snkla Ycjiir \'cda speaks of the 
Sanirat as existing elsewhere also. In the 
Sabha Parva, Ch. 10, we get an account of the 
Rishi Chanda Kausika meeting Brihathratha and 
greeting his son as a future Famrat. He says : 
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“All the kings of the earth will be in obedience 
to the commands of this child, like every 
creature endued with body li\’ing dependent 
upon \"ayu that is dear as self unto beings.’’ 
The son so blessed was Jarasaiidha. Elsewhere 
in the Mahabharatha, i.c.^ in the Adi Parva, it 
is narrated that the position of the Sanirat 
namely that of the chief of the federal organisa- 
tion, was acciuircel by Jarasaiidha, and Sisupala, 
the king of the Cheches, was constituted the 
common Commander-in-Chief, these appoint- 
ments being founded on an inter-state contrac- 
tual basis. VCe also learn in regard to this 
federation, that the Kukura and the \’risluii 
tribes, acting on motives of policy, determined 
not to fi,ght with Jarasaiidha but apparently 
made terms with him and joined his federation. 
One of the causes of the downfall of Jarasaiidha 
was that, having acquired his position for the 
inirprse of common protection, he abused that 
position and endeavoured to reduce other 
sovereigns into practical slavery. In addition 
to Jarasaiidha, another f^amrat or President of a 
federation is known to us, c.g., Janaka, King of 
the ^’idehas. ^hdeha, it will be recollected, was 
a small state in North-east India, and it was 
the outstanding personal quality of King Janaka 
which led to his obtaining the position of 
President or Chief of the Federation. It was on 
account of its inherently democratic character 
tliat ill the Aitarcya Brahniana, the Samrajya 
is classed amongst the forms of popular Govern- 
ment. Other pa.ssages in our literature also 
furnish indications pointing in the same direc- 
tion. The elective principle of kingship, the 
possibility of deposition or refusal to re-elect the 
cliicf, are all discerned in the germ. In the 
Alharva Veda Sainhita, Ch. 6, vs. 87, 88, the 
following passage occurs: — “Let all the people 
want thee ; let not the kingdom fall awav from 
tliee, be not moved away like a mountain ; let 
the gathering Samiti suit thee who art fi.xed,’’ 
-the Samiti referring to the assembly of those 
.gathered togetlier, the chiefs, for election. This 
evidently is an iiuiication to the king to pre- 
serve all these (pialities, which will keej) him 
at the head of the federal system. This hymn 
also occurs in the Ri.s Veda and both in' the 
Rig and Atliarva lAdas after this hymn there 
is another passage containing the e.xpression of 
a hope that the .‘r'amrat will not fall from his 
fjffice. 

It ma\' not be out of jdace to remember that 
ii close analogy to the electoral machinery of 


the Lhiited States, there were certain officers of 
state in some Indian kingdoms who were called 
Rutnins, who gathered together and gave a 
symbolical authority to the Raja or Samrat. 
These men were also called Rajakrit or king- 
makers, and they were spoken of as sometimes 
degrading and banishing and sometimes re- 
electing the Samrat. As time went on, and as 
the spirit of conquest became more and more 
prevalent, the unitary- Imperial system supersed- 
ed the Samrajya theory and the Chakravarthi 
ideal became prevalent. But many Indian 
pdiilosophers embodied in their writings a re- 
action against this Chakravarti system which 
generally went hand in hand with continuous 
expeditions and conquests or defeats. In the 
Mshnii Parana, for instance, the federal system 
has been praised by way of contrast, and it is 
worthy of notice that both in Mann and in the 
\lshnii Parana, the suggestion was made that 
that system was the best in which even after 
conquest individual States were not annihilated 
nor dynasties destroyed. 

I.N It.\lv .\nd Germ.\ny. 

In medieval Italy, a large number of city 
states came into existence, which were true self- 
.governing communities ; such communities 
coalesced into leagues or groups, but they were 
the predecessors not of modern federations but 
of the national and regional states of recent 
times. 

The German Federation as it existed before 
the French Revolution was a complex affair. 
Its component parts were fi) ecclesiastical 
electors and secular electors, including the King 
of Bohemia; (e) spiritual and temporal princes 
and (3) Imperial cities. This federation was 
(.lestroved by Napolcan and was succeeded by 
the confederation of the Rhine established in 
1S06 with the French limperor as Protector. 
The later C lerman confederation was formed in 
1871. Delegates from various Crovernnients 
formed the Bundesrath, the popular assembly 
or Reichstag bein.g directly elected. The 
federal body had jurisdiction over foreign 
affairs, the army, navy, ])ostal services, customs, 
tariffs, coinage, pjolitical laws affecting citizens, 
commerce and navigation, passports, etc. 

In S\vitzerl.\nd. 

Switzerland was in reality the oldest, as it is 
])erhaps the most stable, form of federative 
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union. It now comprises 22 sovereign States, 
there being two federal legislative chambers, the 
Senate and an Assembly. The system origina- 
ted as early as 12Q1, when three Cantons entered 
into a defensive league. The present constitu- 
tion came into force in 1S74 and included the 
compulsory referendum as well as the right of 
the people to inaugurate legislation as distinct 
from the right of the legislature, a right which 
is called the popular initiative. The federal 
government consisting of the two houses and the 
federal executive, exercise jurisdiction in 
matters of peace, war and treaties, army, rail- 
way, post and telegraph systems, coining of 
money, the issue and repayment of bank notes 
and weights and measures. Legislation on 
copyright, bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police 
and certain public works concerning the whole 
or a great part of Switzerland, are also within 
the federal jurisdiction. The Council of States 
is composed of 44 menrbers, two for each Canton 
chosen and paid by the 22 Cantons. The 
National Council, or the Lower House, consists 
of representatives of the Swiss people chosen by 
direct election at the rate of one Deputy for 
every 20,000 souls. The executive authority is 
deputed to a Federal Council for three years bv 
the Federal Assembly. The President of this 
very economical Republic has a salary of £1,080 
per year, each member of the Federal Council 
getting £1,000 per year. The constitution of 
this country is however siii generis and doubts 
have been expressed by such competent thinkers 
as Viscount Br^xc whether a similar system 
extending over wide areas and in vast popula- 
tions, such as Great Britain or France, will work 
as well. This aspect was emphasised in a very 
remarkable address delivered by the great 
Napoleon in iSoi to the Swiss delegates. He 
said : “For States like yours, the federal system 
is eminently advantageous. I am myself a born 
mountaineer, and I know the spirit which 
inspires mountaineers. The more I reflect on 
the nature of your country and on the diversity 
of its constituent elements, the more am I con- 
vinced of the impossibilitj' of submitting it to 
uniformity at the top. Everything amongst you 
conduces to federalism. How much difference 
exists between the dwellers among the moun- 
tains and the dwellers in the cities?” He added 
that the “Swiss resemble no other State, whether 
in the nature of the historical events that have 
happened during the many centuries, or the 
different languages, different religions and the 


differences in manner that exist in different 
parts. Nature has made the State federal.” In 
1S03, Napoleon wrote a letter to the Swiss 
Republic in which he observed : “A form of 
government, which is the result of a long series 
of misfortunes, of efforts and of enterprise on 
the part of the people, will not easily take root 
a’lvwhcre else.” No doubt there are special 
features of the Swiss constitution, which cannot 
be easily reduplicated in larger countries. I am 
especially bearing in mind the referendum ami 
the initiative. It is also no doubt true that the 
success of the experiment in that country is 
due to historical antecedents, to the long 
practice of self-government in small communi- 
ties, to social equality and the perv'ading sense 
of public duty. But, nevertheless, it ma\- be 
remembered that this federal system has brought 
about united effort among men belonging to 
different racial stocks, speaking different 
languages and divided not only by religion but 
'by manners inter sc. In his classical book on 
Modern Democracies, \’iscount Bryce has drawn 
pointed attention to the circumstance that the 
federal system leads to many matters being 
settled by the State, provincial or cantonal 
assemblies, but that, at the same time, discus- 
sions and differences of opinion in the federal 
assemblies do not generally or necessarily 
coincide with local differences. Men opposed 
in national or federal politics often work 
together harmoniously in the conduct of local, 
county or munici[)al business, and this is a 
feature that obtains not only in Switzerland but 
also in England, in Canada and in the Lbiited 
States. 

In Americ\. 

The constitution of the Lbiited States was 
settled on the 17th September, 17S7, and 19 
amendments have since then been added, the 
i8th amendment dealing with, prohibition and 
the loth with women suffrage. One of the most 
remarkable things about the development of the 
constitution in America is the marked difference 
in the progress of political institutions there as 
compared with England. In the language of 
President Wilson, the mode of integration in 
America has been federal. In English politics, 
it has been absorptir'e. Elsewhere he says that 
“in all countries the rule of government action 
is co-operation and the method of development 
is the shaping of old habits into new ones and 
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the modifying of old means to aceomplish new 
ouds. The methods, ho\\e\er, ditfer according 
to racial geiiins.” An illustration of this 
difference is easily available even in America. 
The Southern Cidonies took a different line from 
the Northern, and their methoel of progress was 
on English lines to start with. Eut in New 
England, the process was federative from the 
tirst, a matter of concession and contract and 
vclinitary association. Tb.e Union originated in 
the grouping together uf the new England 
cnlcnies against the Indians. In 1705, delegates 
from o colonies met at New York, and i)rotested 
against taxation by tlie English Parliament, 
which started the revolution. In 1774 
inaugurated the first of the series of conferences 
in which tlie American Union took its rise. In 
the early stages, there n as no trace of organic 
union or an attempt to bring it about. Federal 
powers were exercised by the Congress through 
committees, ^vhich were its executive or.gaiis : 
but these committees were advisory, and at the 
start, the whole thing was more or less like an 
Internationa] Convention, or a nrceting of the 
preseiii day Lca,gue of Nations. The Confede- 
ration had no executive power as such, and the 
g constituent .Statcb had to concur before any 
resolution was adopted and carried out. The 
executive agency that was created was more- 
over a committee of members representin.g all 
the States. In the lancruage, again, of President 
W'ilson, “it could ask the States for money, but 
could m.it compel them to give it ; it could ask 
them for troops, hut could not force them to 
heed their requisition ; it could make treaties, 
Vmt must trust tb.e States to fulfil them ; it 
could contract debts, but must rely on tlie 
f^tates to iiay them.’’ In his expressive phrase, 
“it was a body ricb.ly endowed with prerogatives 
but nut with ]Knver.s.’’ The result of this 
executive imperfection became very obvious 
when the inimcdiate pressure of war was 
remo\ed and a war of tariffs began between 
neighbouring States, such as New York and 
New Jersey, \'ir,ginia and IMaryland. 

Stkoxc; Ce.\tk.\l O'iveknment. 

J'he working of the original .system very soon 
led American statesmen to tlie conclusion that 
in order to maintain internal order and to pro- 
duce inter-state peace and good-will, a real and 
powerful central government was essential. 
This feeling led to the Convention of 17S7, 


which in turn created the modem government of 
the I'liited States. In this Convention was it 
that the idea originated of two le.gislatures, not 
following the En.glish s.\stem, Init exemplifyin.g 
a real difference of character and origin, one 
House rep.resentiipg the States equally, the other 
House rei>reseiitiiig the people in the ag.gre.gate 
proportionally. The written constitution and 
its character led to the judiciary being placed 
r.ot under the .President or the two Chambers, 
hut on a footing of equality and alongside of 
them. As has been observed in an antlioritati\’e 
treatise on the American Constitution, written 
constitntent law is, b.v its very nature, a law 
hi.gh.er than any statute and by that Constitu- 
tion, as by an invariable standard, the Supreme 
Court sliould test all legislation. It is well- 
known tliat although the ccnstitiition framed 
then has subsisted and grown from strength to 
strength the originators were not very much in 
love with the system they produced and, in fact, 
they would not have produced it but for the 
feeling that the only alternative to complete 
disinte.gration was some kind of definite union. 
Th.c fathers of the Constitution were always 
iierv(.us of having too potent a central govern- 
nieiU rather tlian of having one which was too 
weak. They made very elaborate provision to 
secure that no sacrifice of autonomy or indivi- 
duality should be made by the States. As is 
sometimes .seen in India, so in the United 
States, patriotism was often confounded with 
State patriotism, and did not always signify 
federal patriotism, and only idealists like 
Hamilton felt and .spoke otherwise. This led 
to constant threats of secession, and it needed 
the Civil War to complete the union, to make 
the country homogeneous and to convert the 
Federal Government into a real reiuesentative 
of the Nation. E\'en now, tlie American 
Government is somewhat amorphous. The 
Central Government has become permanent and 
very strong, but the States have retained their 
powers and their individuality. In a jiassage 
11 Woodrow Wilson’s The State, it is asserted 
hat “the prerogatives of the State are as essen- 
lal to our sy.stem as ever, are, indeed, becoming 
nioic and more essential to it from vear to vear 
as the already complex organism of the Nation 
expands. But instead of regarding the Govern- 
ment of the I'nited States and the Government 
of a State as two governments, we are beginning 
to regard them as two parts of one and the same 
.government, two complementary parts of a 
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single system.” As in Switzerland so in 
America, the various States have maintained 
their right to govern in all ordinary matters 
without federal interference. As De Tocqueville 
has emphasised, ‘‘the States are the chief consti- 
tuent units of the political system. They make 
up the mass, the constituent tissue, the or.ganic 
stuff of the .government of the country.” The 
ideal of the United States, in short, is that 
federal government is the exception, while the 
.government of the State is the rule. 

Powers of 'jhf Loc.u. Govkrx.uexts. 

Following up this principle, the le.gislative 
powers of the Union are only those which it 
would be impossible to regulate by any system 
of State action. The Con.gress, therefore, has 
the power to le\w and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises for the support of the 
Government of the Union, the payment of its 
debts and the promotion of the common defence 
and welfare, as well as the power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States. But 
powers cf taxation and borri:,wing also belong 
to the States, though they must not raise their 
revenues by a resort to duties, imposts and 
excises, which privile.ge api:crtains to the L'nion 
exclusively. The powers differentiating the 
general .government from the government of the 
States are not really the powers of raising money 
but the followin.g : — control of the monetary 
system of the country, the maintenance of post 
office and postal roads, patents and copv-ri.ghts, 
crimes on the Hi.gh Seas and a.gainst the law of 
Nations, the foreign relations of the country, 
the control of the armed forces, the declaration 
of war and p)eacc and the regulation of commerce 
with forei.gn countries and among the States. 
.All these powers, as will be seen, are such as 
will affect interests, which cannot be adequately 
regulated by separate State action. All other 
powers inhere in the States. There are certain 
further powers which the States cannot 
exercise ; namely, passing any ex />£>.<; facto law 
or bill of attainder, impairing the obligation of 
contracts, or grantin.g any title of nobility and 
concluding agreements with other States or with 
foreign powers. Tliese restrictions, however, 
hardly impair the normal sphere of action of the 
States. What are the ]iowers inherent in the 
American States? All the civil and religious 
rights depend on State legislation ; education, 
regulation of suffrage, rules of marriage and of 


guardianship and parent and child, partnerships, 
insurance, corporations, possession, distribution 
and Use of property, all contractual relations, 
and all criminal law with unimportant excep- 
tions are within their purview. As stated by 
a text writer on the subject, to detail the parts 
cf .State jurisdiction would be to catalogue all 
social and business relationships, and to set forth 
all the foundations of law and order. An illus- 
tration has often been given of the preponderant 
part pdayed by State law, as contrasted with 
the English system, consisting in the fact that 
practically all the subjects of legislation which 
engaged the public mind cf England in the 19th 
century would have come uathin the purview 
of v^tate Legislation: — Catholic emancipation, 
Parliamentry reform, the amendment of the 
Poor laws, reform of municipal corporations, 
the admission of Jews intC) Parliament, the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, the alteration 
of the Irish land laws, the establishment of 
national education, the introduction of the ballot 
and the reform of the criminal law. In fact, it 
has been averred that excepting the repeal of 
the Corn laws and the abolition of slavery, all 
the main subjects with which the English 
Parliament busied itself during the whole of the 
last centrry would have been .subjects for State 
re.gulation ; and even about slavery, it was only 
by constitutional amendment that the slave 
('Ucstion was brought within the field of 
federal authority. 

This discussion will demonstrate how verr 
tenaciously the .States have clung to real power 
and authority, and maintained their autonomy 
in spite of the necessity and the beneficial 
character of federal action. In other words, 
nlthou.gh the articles of Confederation rcco.gnised 
a common citizenship, each State has in.sisted 
on keepin.g within as .short a compass as 
possible tire extent of jurisdiction delc.gated 
to the Con.gress. The principle underlying the 
American Constitution is a conjunction of 
sovereign States for the purpose of servin.g 
certain common interests, each a.greeing to .give 
up certain functions, in order that those func- 
tions may be joiirtly exercised for the common 
good by a body created for the purpose. The 
powers of the Central Government are limited 
by a written constitution, uhicli can only be 
amended by the consent of two-thirds of both 
the le,gislati\ c bodies and the execution of those 
powers is entrusted to three authorities, execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial. The legislative 
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organisation of the federation, which was ori- 
ginall>' borrowed from the Connecticut practice, 
seeks to represent the two elements upon which 
all federal go\-crnments rest ; namely, the 
popular will of the country at large and the 
opinion of the v‘^tates. The States themselves 
have two legislatures, but the purpose of the 
second House therein is to ensure deliberateness 
ill legislation and to escape the taint of preci- 
pitate action, which may be taken by a single 
all-powerful chamber. These two chambers in 
the various States represent different consti- 
tuencies, though both come directly from the 
people. So far as the executive functions are 
concerned, the President of the United States 
is the only executive officer of the Federal 
Government, who is elected. All other federal 
officials are appointed by him. Whatever they 
may be in fact, in theory they are onl\- his 
advisors. In the various States, on the other 
hand, the Governor and the officials are all 
eollea.gues of each other. 

President Woodrow Wilson in his treatise on 
Congressional Goi'erumenl , thus sums up the 
fundamentals of the United States organisa- 
tions: “They consist of a Congress exercisiii.g 
law making power, a President charged with 
the execution of the laws and a Supireme Court 
determining the lawfulness of what is done by 
individuals, by the vState Governments, or by 
federal authorities.” The line of division as 
between federal and State powers is not easy to 
drawn The weakness of the system has been 
described as follows, namely, that federal 
government in the United States as at present 
constituted lacks strength because its powers 
are divided, lacks promptness because its autho- 
rities are multiplied, lacks wieldne.ss because 
its processes are round about, lacks efficiency, 
because its resT'Onsihihty is indistinct and its 
action without competent directitjii. Lowell, 
m fact, has called it .government by declamation. 

Thk Defkcts. 

The transcendent success of .\merica in many 
splieres of life and the .general national efficiency 
ought not to blind us to the many difficulties 
P'roduced by its ccm.stitution, from every one of 
which framers of new systems and constitutions 
may take a lesson and wariiin.g. It has been 
justly argued that the speakers of a congres- 
sional majority are at liberty to condemn what 
their own committees are doin.g. At the same 


time, practically all the work of the Congress 
is done in committee. Xobovly stands sponsor 
for the policy of the Government as a whole, 
and the doctrine of ministerial responsibility is 
unknown. It has been picturescpiely stated 
that the policy of the American Government 
may he originated by a dozen men, a dozen 
more may compromise, twist and alter it and 
a dozen officers, whose names are unknown ^ • 
may put it into execution. Comp>etent thinkers X 
have also often expressed the view that in the 
United States, though the Congress possesses 
all legal authority and jurisdiction, the Press 
and political machines have the greatest weight. 
Epigramatically, it has been alleged that the 
Editor directs public opinion, the Congressman 
obeys it. Hamilton, himself, the originator and 
father of the Constitution, held the view that it 
would be more easy for the States Governments 
to encroach upon national authority than for 
the national governments to encroach upon 
State authorities. This is another of the 
inherent weaknesses of federal constitutions, 
where the individual State is the residuary 
legatee of all power, and it is necessary there- 
fore, to keep in view always the importance of 
giving federal authorities all the force which 
IS compatible with liberty. By reason of these 
conflicts, actual and potential, the balance 
between the State Governments and the federal 
authorities has to be maintained by the judicial 
system. Justice Cooley has summarised the 
position thus : — 

“The real .growth of the power of the Congress has 
been by its jurisdiotion over commerce and the public , 
utility services and the sole and sufficient legitimate 
check upon the encroachment of federal power is in 
the Federal Supreme Court, \\ ith competent power to 
restrain all departments and officers within the limits 
of their just authority, m so far as their acts come 
within judiciol co.gnisance ” 

Tliis survev of the constitution of the Ihiitcd 
States and its working cannot but make ns 
lealise that the creation of a federal government 
is a matter of no small difficulty, its workin.g 
i.s very complicated and resort to le.gal machi- 
nery IS, from the nature of things, apt to be 
frequent. There is another difficulty which has 
to be reco.gnised, and it has arisen not only in 
the Lhiited States but in other federations as 
Well. This difficulty has been very accurately 
indicated by Keith in his Imperial Unity and 
llu Dominions. He remarks that the theory 
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that clianges of law, say, for instance, as to 
legislation regarding pollntion of waters can be 
effected by the parallel action of a number of 
legislators is one which will not be entertained 
\ery readily by any jrerson, who has observed 
the trouble experienced in the Lhiited States, 
(1 in any other federation in securing unifor- 
mity in d.ifferent legislatures. Moreover, such 
divergencies may become very troublesome in 
brsiness transactions. Each province may 
insist on having its own type of legislation as 
to company law or as to insurance or patent, 
trade mark or copyright, and the best solution 
therefore would be to make all these federal 
subjects. But even as to what may be des- 
cribed as essentially State subjects, it would be 
futile to ask pne legislature exactly to follow 
the precedent of another. Questions of ultra 
\'ires, the hampering of governments, the 
weakening of tlie executive and the possibility 
of serious disputes between the federation and 
its members, cannot also be lost sight of, and 
these latter may become very serious indeed, 
where the members of a federation are situated 
at a distance from each other, The danger 
experienced by Canada owing to the attitude of 
British Colrirbia in the seventies, the failure 
of the Australian Commonwealth to make the 
Railway between South and Western Australia, 
and the controversies between New Foundland 
and Canada inter se and New Zealand and 
Australia, o'pght to convey a warning to would- 
be framers of constitutions. In short, the 
problem presented and not completeL’- solved by 
the Enited States Constitution is the problem 
of retaining sufficient executive and legislative 
power at the centre to secure strength and 
uniformity without trespassing on the legitimate 
powers of the component States. 

FEnERATION.S IN BRITISH EmUIKE. 

I shall next deal with the Federations within 
the British Empire. It is surely needless to 
recount the earlier history of Canada and the 
manner in which Durham and his advisers over- 
came the ob.stacles in their path, local, personal 
and Imperial, before Canada was welded into a 
confederation. IMany of the arguments, which 
are familiar to us in India, were adduced by 
opponents of the scheme. The French and the 
English disliked each other intensely. There 
were conflicts of manners, customs, and reli- 
gions, and different parts of Canada had attained 


different stages of educational advancement and 
political training. Nevertheless, the great ex- 
periment was made, and not only has the 
Canadian constitution vindicated the wisdom of 
its originators, but it has been the model for 
many subsequent experiments, the latest of 
them being that inaugurated in the Irish Free 
State. Each of the constituent parts of the 
Canadian Federation had a different history. 
As in India, so in Canada, several portions 
came under the British power at various times 
by settlement, conquest or cession. It became 
essential both on account of the history of the 
I'arious Provinces and by reason of other over 
mastering iiolitical considerations, to emphasise 
the importance and maintain the strength of the 
central machinery. Not all the Provinces were 
willing to come together, and, therefore, provi- 
sion was made in the original Act for the 
admission, as and when they chose, of States 
like British Columbia and other territories. 
Newfoundland has not yet availed itself of this 
provision. The preamble of the British North 
America Act, ^0 \’ic. Ch. Ill recites that the 
provinces of Canada, Novascotia, and New 
Brunswick have expressed their desire to be 
federally united into one Dominion under the 
Crown of the United Kingdom. As already 
stated, provision is made by the Act for the 
admission into the Union of other parts of 
British North America. The distinctive featuie 
of the Constitution is that the powers of the 
Dominion or Federal Parliament include all 
subjects not assigned exclusii'ely to the pro- 
vincial legislature. In Canada, therefore, the 
Central Federation is the residuary authority. 
In the language of Fcction or of the Act, the 
Parliament of Canada has legislative authority 
in respect of all matters not assigned exclusively 
to provincial legislatures, these matters includ- 
ing Public Debt, Re.gulation of Trade and 
Commerce, Borrowing money on public credit, 
Military and Naval matters. Navigation, Ship- 
pang, Currency, Coinage, Banking, Criminal 
Law, etc. The Executive power is vested in 
the Governor-General aided and advised by a 
Privy Council. Of the twm Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the L'pper House is based on a property 
qualification, the House of Commons being a 
wholly elected body with exclusive originating 
powers with regard to appropriation and tax 
bills. In the provinces, some have bi-cameral 
and some uni-camcral legislatures. Amongst 
the subjects assigned to the provincial legisla- 
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tiirL-s are the amendniuiit of the provincial 
Constitution, direct taxation for revenue pur- 
poses, the financing and execution of local 
\',-orks and undertakings, excepting those 
extending beyond one Province or connecting 
with other Provinces and excepting also other 
works which the Doniinion Government declares 
are for the general good. Certain backward 
portions of Canada are governed by Coniniis- 
sioners assisted by Councils, c.g., the north-west 
territory and the Yukon. Each Minister is paid 
a salar_v of 10,000 dollars a 5’ear, the Prime 
lilinister 15,000 dollars, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition receiving a salary of 10,000 dollars, in 
addition to the sessional allorvance which every 
member receives of 4,000 dollars subject to 
deduction for non-attendance. The Canadian 
Constitution by common consent has been an 
outstanding success, and not onE’ has Canada 
greatly prospered under it, but it has attained 
such a position that at the present moment, it 
is practically treated as a separate international 
entity. During the War, each Dominion not 
only took an active part in the direction of the 
British Commonwealth’s War efforts, but re- 
ceived a recognised place in the War Council, 
and at the Paris Peace Conference and the 
Washington Disarmament Conference, there 
was distinctive representation of the Dominions. 
Finally, the British and Dominion Governments 
have definitel}’ agreed that the principles of 
autonomj’ and equal nationhood shall govern- 
their future political relations, this of course 
implying that the Dominions have an adequate 
\oice in foreign policy. All this was largel.v 
achieved through Canadian efforts. Canadian 
statesmen were last j-ear elected to the Council 
of the League of Xations and sat side by side 
with the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Japan ; and Canada sends 
its own Minister pleni-potentiary to Washing- 
ton, and the United v'rtates sends a ^Minister to 
Canada. Canada has thus not only worked out 
her national salvation by means of its constitu- 
tion, but has created for herself an international 
position of importance. 

The wisdom of the Canadian settlement and 
the beneficent results achieved by it will be 
realised all the more vividly if we bear in mind 
the position of affairs during some years before 
the passing of the British Xorth American Act. 
In various ways, a spirit of antagonism was 
manifesting itself between the French inhabi- 
tants and the British population settled in 


Canada. The temporary truce, which pre- 
vailed during the War of 1S12 was soon 
succeeded by grave internal political difficulties. 
The Legislative and Executive Councils were 
at open variance with i^ijular-representative 
assemblies. Strife prevailed between Upper 
and Lower Canada. The natural position of 
Quebec and ^Montreal ga\ e Lower Canada a 
special position as to e.xports and imports. 
There were serious financial misunderstandings 
between the Provinces respecting their share of 
import duties. Although there was a Legis- 
lative Union between the two Prov'inces carried 
out in 1841, it was found that the British were 
divided on old English ]:iarty lines, but the 
French Canadians, united by race and religion, 
were able to hold the balance of power between 
the British parties. Thus it was that a practi- 
cal deadlock was in existence until the happy 
solution was reached of a Federative Union, 
reserving to each State the control of its own 
Local Government. The effects of this great 
experiment cannot be described better than in 
the language of the Earl of Dufferin, who 
speakin.g of the Canadian spirit after the Act 
had been worked for a few years declared : “I 
should be the first to deplore this feeling if 
it rendered Canada disloyal to herself, if it 
either dwarfed or smothered Canadian patrio- 
tism or generated a sickly spirit of dependence. 
Such however is far from being the case. The 
legislation of the Parliament of Canada, the 
attitude of its statesmen, the language of its 
Press, sufficiently show how firmly and 
intelligently its people are prepared to accept 
and apply the almost unlimited legislative 
faculties, with which it has been endowed, 
while the daily growing disposition to extin- 
guish sectional jealousies and to ignore obsolete 
provincialism, proves how strongly the heart of 
the confederated Commonwealth has begun to 
throb with the consciousness of its national 
existence. Yet so far from this gift of 
autonomy having brought alx>ut a divergence 
of aim or aspiration on either side, the senti- 
ments of Canada towards Great Britain are 
infinitely more friendly' now than in those 
early days, when the political intercourse of the 
two countries was disturbed and complicated by 
an exces.sive and untoward tutelage.” These 
are words of profound statesmanship and wide 
applicability'. Only superficial observers can 
say that the Canadian Constitution is a copy' of 
the American. That the framers of the Quebec 
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Resolutions adopted portions of the American 
system is undoubted, but every care was taken 
to avoid those weak points in that system, 
which the experience of years had brought to 
light. “We can now’’, said Sir John Mac- 
Doilald, when moving in the Legislative 
jkssembly of Canada, the resolution in favor oi 
the Ihiion, “take advantage of the experience 
of the last 78 years, during which the United 
States Constitution has existed, and I am 
strongly of belief that we have in a great 
measure avoided in this system, which we 
propose for the adoption of the people of 
Canada the defects which time and events have 
shown to exist in the American Constitution.’’ 
The election of a President for a term of 4 
years, the independence of the President during 
this period, both of his INIinisters and of Con- 
gress, and the delegation to the Central Gov- 
ernment of definite, specified powers, leaving 
the balance of legislative power in the States, 
are three of the most important characteristics 
of the United States Constitution. But not one 
of these principles was adopted in Canada 
The Executive authority was vested in the 
Crown, represented in Canada by a Governor- 
General, appointed by the Crown, who is 
required to act by the advice of a Ministry res- 
punsible to the Canadian Parliament. Specified 
powers only are given to the Provinces, the 
balance of legislative power being lodged in the 
Dominion or in the British Parliament, for the 
belief prevailed in Canada that the exceptional 
jvowers of the American States and the doctrine 
of State rights had been leading factors in 
bringing about the great Civil War. 

Some unexpected constitutional developments 
have occurred in Canada as in the United 
States. In the States, there is no more 
characteristic feature than the growth of the 
power of the Senate as compared with the 
decreased influence of the House of Represen- 
tatives. In Canada, on the other hand, the 
influence of the House of Commons has grown 
at the expense of the Senate. Two reasons 
may be assigned for this. In the first place, 
the Canadian Senators are nominated by the 
Governor-General as the representatives of the 
Crown, whereas the American Senators are 
elected by the State Legislatures and an elect- 
ed body tends to become more powerful than 
a nominated body. The system of nomination 
is indeed suflicient of itself to explain the 
decadence of the Canadian Senate ; but the 


election of Senators by the State Legislatures 
is not sufficient to account for the power of the 
American I’'pper House. Such a method of 
election is not far removed from the method of 
nomination. The real cause of the pre- 
dominance of the latter body seems to lie in 
the fact that all ISIiiiisters and officials are 
appointed by the Senate, though nominated by 
the President. Xo such power has been given 
to the Canadian Senate. All Ministers and 
officials are appointed by the Governor-General 
as representing the Crown, though such 
appointments, when not the result of an 
examination, are made on the advice of the 
I'rivw Council. 

A second unexpected result has been the 
conflict between at least one of the Provinces 
and the Dominion. When the framers of the 
Constitution provided that all powers not 
specifically delegated to the Provinces should 
1 email! with the Dominion, it was thought that 
ill danger of conflict between the Central 
authority and the Province had been removed. 
'The exercise of the Governor-General’s right 
of veto in the case of the ^lanitoba Railwav 
Acts .showed that it was not the case, and that 
where the veto is exercised, not on the ground 
that the Province has exceeded its legislative 
powers but on grounds of “general policy’’ a 
conflict mai* arise. It should be added that the 
Dominion is fully alive to the necessity of 
rarely interferring with provincial legislation, 
except where clearly illegal. 

Co.WMOXWE \LTH OF Ar.STR.VI.I! AcT. 

The Commonwealth of Australia Act 63 & 
64, Vic. Ch. XII, is also an attempt at Federa- 
tion. It begins by reciting that the people of 
Xew South Wales, \Tctoria, South Australia, 
Queensland and Tasmania humbly relying upon 
the blessings of Almighty God have agreed to 
unite into one indissoluble Commonwealth 
under the Crown of the I'nited Kingdom. 
Under Section 51 of the Act, the legislative 
power of the Federal Parliament in Australia 
includes commerce, shipping, finance, banking, 
currency, defence, external affairs, postal and 
telegraph and like services, census and 
statistics, weights and measures, copyright, 
railwa\"S, and conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes, extending beyond the limits 
of any one district. But the Federal Paflia- 
ment in Australia is a legislature with limited 
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and enumerated powers, the several States 
retaining the residuary power ot Government 
over their respective territories as in the case of 
the United States. The Senate or L'lrper House 
ia chosen for a term of six years, there being 
six Senators for each original State. The 
Lower House or the House of Representatives 
is chosen in proportion to the respective 
numbers of the people. Recent Australian 
history has revealed the same difhculties in the 
working of this Federal constitution as have 
become apparent in the L'nited States. 

The first ten years of the Commonwealth 
V ere somewhat disturbed, and the evolution of 
parties and political creeds did not pwoceed fast, 
nor did th.e people easily begin to think in terms 
of the Commonwealth rather than of a groui) 
of States. It was the War that gave that 
common aim, which the years of peace did not 
afford. Although the construction of the- 
Traas-Coiitiiieiital Raibvay, the provision of 
Compulsory ^Military Training, and the creation 
tf the Australian Nav_v were initiated before 
the War, yet it must be remembered that even 
lire erection of a Federal Capital at Canbera at 
first aroused feelings of jealousy and derision. 
There were very sharp divisions on (inestion^ 
of Tariffs and Taxation, which were succeeded 
by a cleavage between political Labor and the 
forces that opposed it. The rise of Labor 
in politics was a remarkable feature of 
Australian growth. At the end of 1925, it was 
the main force in Opposition to the Federal 
Government, and it actually held office in every 
rotate, excepting Victoria. The rise of Labor 
in Australia has been thus described: — “The 
broad lines of the movement may be said to 
have run along the ever'increasin.g education of 
the working classes to political power, the 
afijilicatiiiii of the machinery of the great 
Liiioiis towards party ends and the determina- 
tion of the Labour leaders that their influence 
.''iiould extend far beyond the industrial as 
ilisliuct from the political life of the com- 
munity.” The apprehensions of those who 
feared revolutionary change.s as a result of the 
])olitical activities of organised Labor have been 
falsified and the rigidity of the Australian Cons- 
titution has been demonstrated by experience, 
and proposals which obtained the necessary 
statutory authority in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were generally ’ lost when they were 
referred to the people. The position of the 
States as originally contemplated has been to a 


Certain extent altered by the activity of the 
High Court, which under the terms of the 
Constitution, is made the final interpreter of 
the Constitution. The High Court of Australia 
has enunciated the following doctrine in con- 
nection with cases of over-lapping of State and 
Federal Powers, v/c., that Section 109 of the 
Act gives supremacy not to any particular class 
of Commonwealth Act, hut to every Common- 
wealth Act over not merely State Acts passed 
under concurrent powers hut to all State Acts 
tliough passed under an exclusiw power if any 
pro\'isious of the two conflict. This decision 
given in the Amalgamated S<3ciety of Engineers 
vs. The Adelaide Steamship Co., really 
amounts to a new principle obviously affecting 
the status of the States and detracting from 
their autonomy. By one or two other decisions 
of the High Court, State Legislation as to the 
creation of new types of propert.v and as to 
restrictions on the sale of commodities, was 
declared vltm rircs. There is thus observed in 
Australia the tendency to enhance' the powers 
of the Federal Legislature or at all events to 
exclude certain fields of legislation from the 
jurisdiction of the States, thus bringing the 
constitution of Australia if not in theory at 
least in practice nearer to the Canadian ideal. 
I'his result, be it remarked, is effectuated by 
what may be termed judicial legislation. 

The South Afric.\x Act. 

The South African Act, IN Ed. VH, Ch. 
IX, was a legislative union of the already self- 
governing colonies of the Ca])e of Good Hope, 
Natal, Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 
The Upper House consists of eight nominated 
and 32 elected members, and the House of 
Assembly consists of 135 elected members. 
Although, it is difficult to give summary 
judgments on the work of this legislatures and 
goveriinients, it cannot but be admitted that 
the South African Constitution has not been 
as successful as the Canadian in welding 
together for common national endeavour the 
various elements of the population, aboriginal, 
Dutdi, English and Indian. Although the 
South African Colonics and Rei)ul)lics became 
united in 1910 under a common administra- 
tion, the Commonwealth did not soon enter 
upon the longed-for era of racial reconciliation 
and material progress. The first T^nion Parlia- 
ment gave rise to a predomincntly Dutch 
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Ministry, and racial jealousies have been a 
feature of some of the administrations. A 
great deal of patient and uphill work had to 
he done by General Botha to carry out economic 
reforms in the matter of using the State- 
Railways as agencies of taxation, the reorga- 
nisation of the Civil Service and the apportion- 
ment of the Revenue between the Provincial 
and Central Administrations. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Railways led to a series of dissen- 
tious, and in 1Q12, the well-known speech of 
General Hertzog was made, which declared 
that when the proper time caiiie, South Africa 
will look after its own interests lirst and those 
of the Emi»ire afterwards. This speech led to 
the cleavage between Botha and Hertzog and 
the Asiastic Ic.gislation, and the disturbances 
of the Rand led uip to a situation, which is 
still in a position of unstable etiuilibriinu. The 
post-war attitude of the political parties has to 
a certain extent mellowed the acerbities of the 
situation, hut even after the modification by 
General Hertzog as Prime ^Minister of his 
previous declaration and his averment that 
SLcession world he a flagrant mistake, there is 
still a very strong secessionist party in South 
Africa and the iiolitical segregation of the 
natives is one of the problems on which cleavage 
in thought and action is most manifest. The 
Flag (]nestion, and what is usually styled the 
Native (inestion, are still factors which not only 
detract from the solidarity of the parties, bn: 
are the outward manifi stations of what may be 
a serious disruptive tendency. How far these 
disharmonies are the result of the imperfection 
of the Constitution, and how far they are based 
on other and wptalU fundamental reasons, 
cannot yet be affirmed with certitude. There 
has been a \ ery [lerceptihle tug of war between 
the Dutch and the English elements, and it is 
cnly the limited population and the va.st re- 
sources of the country that have eiiableil it to 
tide over the many crises, winch have confronted 
it. 

Othkk I'liDHk.vrii ws, 

\Vc now iiass <111 to certain Federal Constitu- 
tions fashioned by eoniitries aiul races remain- 
ing outside British or rather Anglo-Saxon 
influence. After the deposition of Don Pedro 
II in i8Sq, Bra-zil was declared a Republic 
under the title of the X’nited States of Brazil. 
This F'ederal Ihiion consists of 20 States, a 


national territory purchased in 1902 and a 
F'cderal State. Each of tl'.e Federal Provinces 
tonus a State administered at its own expense 
without interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment, excepting for defence, for the mainten- 
ance of order and for the execution of the 
federal laws. Fiscal arrangements in such 
matters as import duties, stamps, postage rates 
and circulation of Bank A'otes belong to the 
Union, but export dues are the property of the 
various States. Here, as in most modern 
constitutions, the Lower House is constituted 
on a population basis, the Upper House being 
chosen at the rate of 3 Senators for each State. 
The executive authority of the State is vested 
in the President, who holds office for four jmars 
and is not eligible for a second term. In order 
to avoid dictatorships, provision is made that no 
candid-ate for Presidentship must be related by 
blood or marriage in the first or second degree 
to the actual President or Vice-President or a 
person who has ceased to be so within six 
months. The klinisters have no right ox 
audience in Congress, but communicate with 
the Congress by letter or in conferences with 
Committer-- The F'ederal .Ministers are not 
i'esponsible' to the Congress. Each State in the 
Federal Union is organised separately and the 
Governors and the members of the Legislatures 
are all elected. 

The new federal constitution of IMexico was 
promulgated on the 5th February, 1917. By 
the terms of its Constitution, Mexico is decl-ared 
a federative republic divided iitto States. There 
are 28 States, one federal district and two 
territories. Each separate State has its own 
internal constitution, government and laws. 
Interstate customs duties arc not permitted. 
Each State has its own special codes, but it 
must publish and enforce laws issued by the 
F'ederal Government. Though each State has ,1 
right to manage its local affairs, the whole is 
hoiiiid togetlier by certain fundamental and 
constitutional laws. Flere, as in the United 
States, the piowers of the Federation are divided 
into three branches, legislative, executive and 
judicial, the legislative power being vested in a 
Congress consisting of a House of Representa- 
tives and a Senate, representatives being elected 
for two years by universal suffrage, and the 
Senators being elected two for each State. The 
President is also elected. He is ineligible for 
re-election, and he appoints Secretaries of 
State. 
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Under the- new Geriiiau Constitution pro- 
tuulijated br- the National Assembly at Weiiiiat 
on the nth August, loio, the federal matteis 
are foreign relations, defence, customs dvrties, 
taxation and railwae' ser\-ices. 

There is a Lower House and a State Council. 
The Cabinet appointed b_v the President must, 
liowever, enjoy confidence of the Reichstag, 
that is, the Lower House. The principle o{ 
ministerial responsibility is thus introduced at 
the Centre, this feature differentiating the 
German system from the eVmerican model. 
This Constitution is also noteworthr' in as much 
as it is based both in the federal and Stale 
legislatures on universal franchise, and elections 
also are regulated according to the principle <>f 
IToportioual representation. 

In the Union of the Socialistic So\ iet Re- 
publics as in most other Constitutions, there is 
provision made for two chambers, the Union 
Council consisting of 450 members elected on 
the principle of proportional representation by 
the people of the constituent republics and the 
Council of Nationalities elected on the basis of 
five members for e\ery independent and auto- 
nomous republic and one member for everv 
autonomous region . 

In the Constitution of the Irish ETee .State- 
laid clown by the Irish Free State Agreement 
Act of IQ22, its status in the community of 
nations known as the British Empire is assimi- 
lated to that of the Dominion of Canada. Pro- 
vision is also made in the -Let for a Referendum 
and for the Initiative on the Swiss model 
Eiectioii to the Lower House is on the principle 
of jiroportional representation, and the term v)f 
oince is four 3wars. The Senate or L'ppe’ 
House is also elected, and its members must 
1x1 citizens who have done honour to the nation 
bj' reason of useful public services or who re- 
present important aspects of the nation’s life, 
the duration of the .’:'e-uate being 12 years. 

DeiiucTio.n.s, 

Prom the above rapid analysis of many of 
the federal constitutions of the world, the 
following conclusions emerge. The recent 
tendency has been to rely upon a federation in 
all cases where different political units desire to 
come together for common political ends. In 
practically all these con.stitutional experiments, 
the federal legislature is compo.sed of two 
Houses, one representative of the various 


States or political units and the other of tlie 
I eople at lar.ge. In all these experiments, 
moreover, the various States liave got their own 
L.gislatures and executives, the latter being 
chosen by and responsible to the respective 
States in greater or less degree, the former 
being sometimes unicameral, .sometimes bi- 
cameral. There are, however, notable differ- 
ence ill the extent of authority of the States, 
and in the jurisdiction and powers of the 
Federal and State legislatures and executives. 
Tliere are also important divergences as to tl.e 
■'espcctivc authorities of the le.gislative and 
judicial machinarv, ranging from parliamentary 
onmipotence to the supremacy of federal Courts. 
Some countries like Germanv have adopted the 
principle of responsibility of the federal execu- 
ti\e to the federal legislatuie. Others have 
made the federal executive tiie nominees of the 
cliief of the federal Government. This, how- 
c\-er, has happened only in cases, where the 
head of the federal Goi'ernment is himsclt the 
nominee- of the people, is elected b_v them and 
i-: their true representative. Nevertheless, the 
le,gal authority of the President of the United 
Slates is almost supreme and is unique among 
the- advanced countries. I am not of course 
comparing it witli the practical dictatorships of 
Italy and Spain, which are the results of a 
reaction against a badl\- worked parliamentary 
system. 

Mookr.x Texde.xcies. 

The predilection of modern coustitutiona! 
(\ riters and publicists has been in favor of the 
federal model rather than of the unitary 
Government. In India also, there has been 
considerable discussion as to the possibility of a 
federal reorganisation of th.e country. Without 
entering into present day jiolitics and iwlitical 
controversies, I shall oulv point out that in th-e 
-Montagu-Chelmsford Rei'ort of iQig, it wa.s 
recognised that some kind of collective consulta- 
tion and some means of deliberation between 
the Government of India and the various 
Lriiicc-s on matters of common interest to both, 
niiist be devised. It was admitted that in the 
pre.se-nt state of things, manv States were vitall}' 
affected by decisions taken by the Central 
f^overnme-nt of India and b^- the .Secretary- of 
State without reference to them. It was realised 
that there was no jiiachinery for collective 
comsultatioii, and it was conceded that the 
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Indian States, at all events, had a clear ri.e^ht to 
ask for such collective consultation in the 
future. The scheme was adumbrated of a 
Council of Princes, a Council of State and a 
Priv.v Council, and the ideal was envisaged of 
constituting a machinery for bringing what 
were termed the Senatorial institutions of 
British India into close relation with the rulerr 
of Native States. There was hinted the possibi- 
lity of joint deliberation between the Council 
of State and the Chamber of Princes. The idea 
was also adumbrated of Princes serving on 
Committees of the Pr'vy Council, which was 
sought to be brought into existence. The out- 
lines of this federal arrangement, if such it can 
Lc called, were obvioxisly very sketchy, and 
like some of the more recent speculations in that 
direction, including Sir Leslie Scott’s, it suffers 
from the serious defect of failing to reco.gnise 
two factors of considerable moment: — (i! the 
people of the Indian States and (2) the need 
to co-ordinate the political and economic ideals 
of the Indian States on the one hand and of the 
people of India on the other in matters of 
common concern. 

Future: Lndiw Constitution. 

Various political bodies and individuals in 
India have exercised themselves in the task of 
constitution building. Mr. S. Sreenivasa 
Iyengar, President of the Indian National 
Congress, 1926, in his publication entitled An 
Outline of the Siearaj Constitution, initiated a 
discussion as to whether the future constitution 
of India should be on the federal model or the 
unitary. He attacks the theory of unitary 
Government with concurrent powers vested in 
the Central and Provincial le.gislaturcs in 
provincial subjects. He combats the argument 
that under a unitary Government, a conflict 
V'ould be avoided between central and provin- 
cial atithorities, and docs not share the belief 
that under a unitary Government, there would 
V 2 less chance of the domination of one com- 
munity over another. His arguments in favor 
of the federal system are these : ( i ) The import- 
ance and the necessity of gradually including 
the Indian States, which may fit into a federal 
India whilst retaining independence in domestic 
affairs. (2I The prevention of the acquisition 
by any dominant caucus of too much ix)wcr. 
According to him, and in his own language, “a 
federal democracy is the best safe.gtiard a.gainst 


the sijringing u]) of ambitious oligarchies, com- 
mercial or militarist.” His pamphlet is a 
suggestive contribution to the discussion of the 
subject, and has the great merit of drawing 
pointed attention to the eastern conception of 
‘‘the law of Dharma” as being above and beyond 
the Sovereign. He contends that many Indian 
institutions, although autocratic in form, are 
really democratic bv instinct. The Common- 
wealth of India Bill of 1015, which owes its 
inception to the industry and enthusiasm of 
Dr. Besant, and which rightly stresses the im- 
portance of organising the constitution from 
the village uirwards, and most of the other draft 
constitutions so far attempted including Sir 
Abdur Rahim’s, prefer the centripetal federation 
cf Canada to the federalism of the Ignited States 
or Australia. 

Aim of Govern mf.nts’ tNc Constitutions. 

Having examined the main features of some 
of the federal constitutions of the world, let me 
for a moment analyse the objects of all 
Governments and Constitutions. It has been 
aptly and truly asserted that in order to satisfy 
the just and legitimate demands of the citizen, 
a Government should lia.ve these essential 
characteristics: — It should be strraig enough to 
defend itst-lf from outside attack, and keep 
peace at home and administer justice. This re- 
cpiisite of Government has been well described 
in a recent and thought-provoking Ixiok entitled 
Rods and Axes by A. L. Carthill who is also 
responsible for the l.ost Dominion. ‘‘Every 
Government must be strong enough,” he says 
‘‘to coerce the criminal and the rebel, the 
former being the man wlio sets up his private 
will and the latter the man who sets up the 
will of a section against the will of the com- 
munity.” The second recpiisite of Govern- 
ment is that it should have the vision to per- 
(.eivc and to diagnose the evils that affect or 
are likely to affect the body politic. But how- 
ever strong and wise a Government may be, 
no Government and no Constitution has a long 
‘‘expectation of life” in the phraseology of 
Insurance Law, unless it adapts itself to the 
National genius, and unless, moreover, it works 
in consonance with the dictates of the Time 
Spirit. A form of Government imposed from 
without has less chances of survival than one 
which is evolved spontaneously. In fact, a 
Government Ixiing one of the manifestations of 
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racial or national si>iril, nivtst cxi>ress in the 
political field its special aptitudes and outlook, 
d'he same writer dealing witli this jiarticular 
topic makes some pertinent observations. “A 
Government which is a mechanical one, for 
instance, which is imposed from without or 
from above, however skilfully it may be con- 
structed, and however et'fiei.ntly it may work 
for a time, yet by the very fact that it is a 
mechanism, is a dead thincr, and i>osseSes no 
flexibility. Sooner or later, the time will come 
when stresses which it was not designed to 
bear can no longer be coerced by its rigid 
ftamew'ork, and the whole cunning structure 
will fall into irreparable ruin. Destruction in 
due time awaits the organism also, but the 
death of an organism is a benign and fertilising 
process compared to the ruin of a machine.” 

This is a period when fundamentals are being 
examined and re-examined and no single politi- 
cal solution can be all-embracing or totally 
satisfying. A nation like the Italian, which 
organised the best type of mediaeval City State 
and convulsed iModeni Europe with its national 
efforts, ’s now apparently doubtful of th.; 
efficacy of Parliamentary Grjverninent as under- 
stood in recent European History. In certain 
countries, a Supreme Chief is often associated 
a« a co-equal colleague of Parliament, having 
powers not dependant on the will of Parliament. 
Earge Socialistic experiments shifting the centre 
of gravitv of Parliamentary authority are in 
pirogress in certain countries ; but whatever may 
be the extent or validity of these endeavors, 
the maxim of Aristotle is applicable to them 
all. ‘‘Every form of Government or Admiiiis- 
tiation must contain a supreme power over the 
whole State. This supreme power must 
necessarily he in the hands of one person or a 
few or many. Such States are well governed 
when these ajiply their power for the common 
good. But they are ill-governed when the 
interest of the one or the few or the many who 
enjoy this jiower are alone consulted.” The 
next passage in the same work contains a 
statement which is both the argument and the 
justification for Democracy and for Federation. 
Aristotle proceeds to observe: ‘‘For, either 

affirm that those who make up the communitv 
are not citizens or let those share in the ad- 
vantages of Government.” This share of the 
common people in the advantages of Govern- 
ment is what is attempted, and can be conferred 
only by a successful Parliamentary system. 


The success of any Parliament depends upon a 
franchise and electoral s\stem, which make it 
sufiicicntly representati\ e of the opinion of the 
country. As inqiortaul as this recjuisite is that 
while Parliament should c<'iitrol the Pixecntive, 
It should not destroy its initiative or impair its 
iuithoritv ill the things that are essential to 
proper Goveriinient. 

It is at this point that there arises the need 
to examine the efficacy and the utility of a 
strong Executive Government, and no system 
or Constitution can be pronounced successful 
w hich does not secure this end. Parliamentarv 
Government is, as already stated, on its trial, 
and one of the institutions which is most 
canvassed is the second chamber, which is a 
common feature in federal systems, and which 
in some of these systems, shares a part of the 
executive power with the head of the State, 
e.g., the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
.Vmerican Senate. Having regard to what has 
lx;en stated above, it is worth considerin.g 
whether, in order to secure efficient legislation 
whilst keeping intact the power of the Central 
Executive, there should not be a complete re- 
orientation of ideas regarding the functions and 
jurisdiction of a second chamber. AptopL<s of 
this subject, a very fruitful specnlatioii was 
initiated by iNIr. Spender in his bi.iok on the 
Public Life, wherein he has discussed the 
possibility of ‘‘a second chamber being a pre- 
I'laratory, rather than a revising chamber, a 
chamber which shall prepare the ground foi- 
legislation on burning (luestioiis, provide 
Government and the public with all the avail- 
able knowledge on these subjects, show what 
the alternative solutions are, and which, if any, 
of the solutions arc barred by economic facts or 
unforeseen consequences, a chamber, in fact, 
which would provide all the essential know- 
ledge, which is so apt to be obscured in the 
battle of parties and their electioneering cries,” 
and I may add, so a]it to be obscured also in 
tliu^ battle between the conflicting claims of 
\nrions States or component units of a Federa- 
tion. 

SO.ME SUGOESTEn SOLUTIONS. 

If the considerations detailed above lead to 
the conclusion that the future constitution of 
India cannot be constructed save on a federal 
basis, the following problems arise for discus- 
sion and solution. Some of the solutions may 
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be tentative and temporary and others 
perniaiieiit . 

I. The regrouping of the Provinces on the 
lines of linguistic and cultural or historic and 
administrative unity. 

3. Indian States with their varying sizes and 
importance and differences in political evolu- 
tion. Federation in the sense of each Indian 
State being considered equal in voting power to 
every other State would be impracticable. The 
question, therefore, arises of a resort to a system 
of grouping of certain States, in order to enable 
them to play their part in such a Federation. 

3. The careful circumscribing of interference 
in internal matters, both in the case of the 
Provinces and of the Indian States, the limita- 
tion in the latter case orginating from treaties 
and political practice, and in the former case 
from moti\-es of administrative convenience. 

4. The drawing up of a list of subjects, in 
regard to which Federal activity is legitimate, 
such a list excluding matters having a direct 
bearing on internal aclministration. A tenta- 
tive list is appended herein iielow : 

{a) Transport and communications (inter- 
state, Inter-Provincial and All-India' . 

[b] Rights in water for irrigation or. other 
purposes and inland Navigation, where more 
than one State or Province are concerned. 

(c) Merchant shipping including costal navi- 
gation. 

(J) Customs and Tariffs including bounties. 

{e) Coinage and Currency. The future 
Federal Reserve Bank, which is inevitable. 

(/) Codification of Commerical Law. 

(g) Weights and IMeasures. 

(h) Extradition. 

(i) Lalwr questions of a general character. 

ii) Public Health and Emigration (luestions 
having a more than local importance. 

{k) And of course all questions of defence 
and armaments and foreign policy. 

5. The consideration of the creation of a 
Privy Council composed of representatives both 
of the Provinces and of the States and their 
Rulers, from out of which the Federal Execu- 
tive may be chosen and which may be utilised 
as a consultative body for many purposes as in 
England, Canada and even in Imperial Japan. 
The Executives to lie chosen must enjoy the 
confidence of the appropriate Legislatures and 
the device of the Privy Council is not suggested 
as an oligarchical apparatus, 
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6. The vesting of residuary and exceptional 
jurisdiction in federal matters in the representa- 
tive of the Sovereign. 

7. The creation of a new federal legislative 
body, wherein representatives of the various 
Provinces and of the Indian States would both 
sit. The other alternative of the inclusion in 
one or otlier of the present legislative bodies 
of a certain number of Indian State representa- 
tives is not practicable for the followin.g 
reasons : — 

(ti) The internal administration of Indian 
States not forming the appropriate subject of 
legislation by the federal le.gislative body, it 
may lie well argued that Indian States repre- 
sentatives should not play any prominent part 
in legislation solely appertaining to British 
Indian affairs. 

(b) It would be inconvenient to include re- 
presentatives of Indian States in a body which 
will mostlv deal with subjects on which 
they cannot and ought not to exert any decisive 
influence. 

(C The creation of a body representative 
solely of Indian States, forming a separate 
chamlx;!' of the legislature, operating only on 
matters affecting Indian States is also objec- 
tionable, the ground being that it will not be 
possible to secure that co-ordinate action, which 
will only arise as a result of mutual compromise 
and give and take, where a homogenous legis- 
lative body functions as such, its powers 
extending over the whole country. 

S. The elimination of all ideas of creating a 
rigid Super-State. 

9. The erection of a tribunal for the pur- 
p-ose of giving opinions on what may be called 
justiciable matters, which will inevitably arise 
ill the working of any written constitution, 
such a tribunal having jurisdiction at least in 
its earlier stages (a) to hear and determine anv 
dispute which parties thereto may submit an I 
(M to give an advisory opinion in certain 
circumstances and classes of cases. 

10. The question of vestin.g taxation or 
revenue raising powers in federal Ixidics and for 
the purpose of avoiding acute controversies or 
dead-locks, the laying down of some such pro- 
position as follows 

That if a certain proportion of Indian States 
reimeseiitatives or British Indian representatives 
be opposed to any fiscal poliev or policy of 
taxation, such a policy should not be carried 
out for a specified period. 
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II. A second chamher of the kind described 
ah.ove would be invaluable on such occasions 
as well as in connection with controversial, 
social and economic legislation. 

la. The Very difficult problem of the dis- 
tribution of Customs Revenue among the 
component political units in proportion either to 
population or volume of trade or on sonic other 
workable hypothesis. 

( )n the adequate and speedy solution of these 
problems, and on the creation of such a 


political machinery as will revive village and 
district autonomy, and will, at the same time, 
erect thereupon a federal system compatible 
alike with the utmost practicable freedom of 
action to local legislatures and with a strong 
and one pointed central executive, free from 
the influence of caucuses and responsive and 
responsible to the Central Legislature and the 
general public opinion, will depend the content- 
ment and progress of Indian India as well as of 
Tritish India. 


THE WORKING OF THE REFORMS. 

Report of the Bihar GovER^'OR-IX-Cou^■CIL. 

By Mr. Sachchtdananda Sinha, Bar-at-Law 
(Ex-Fiiiancc Member, Bihar and Orissa Goi'ernmcnt) . 


I. 

I have studied with the care and attention it 
deserves the Report submitted by the Governor- 
in-Cotincil of this province to the Government 
of India on the working of the Reformed Con- 
stitution in Bihar and Orissa during the period 
192.3-26. ;My interest in it is of a two-fold 
character, firstly as a citizen of the British 
Commonwealth concerned in the healthy 
piolitical pro.grcss of my country, and secondly, 
because during practically the whole of the 
period co\’ered by the Report, I was myself a 
member of the Bihar and Orissa Government, 
on the reserved side, in charge of the portfolios 
of Justice, Irrigation and Finance. As Finance 
Alember I had occasion almost daily to watch 
with a sympathetic interest the working of the 
administration on the transferred side, under the 
control of the Mini.sters, with whom — as also 
with my collea.gues on the reserved side — my 
relations were cordial and happy. I am, there- 
fore, not quite disqualified from discussing the 
Report now submitted by the present Governor- 
in-Council, who are the successors of those 


whose work and that of the ^ilinisters (who still 
continue in the Government) is brought in it 
under survey. The Ministers, however, are not 
responsible for the Report, which as stated in 
it “embodies the unanimous views of the Execu- 
tive Council’’— or (to put it correctly) of the 
Governor-in-Council. The Ministers have had 
no lot or part in its prejiaration ; they were only 
allowed to peruse it and to write "seen.’’ Their 
own joint note (appended to the Report) docs 
not, therefore, deal with it, but consists merely 
of replies to questions supplied to them on 
which they were asked to express their opinion. 
As regards the Executive Council, it would be 
wrong, for reasons that need no recounting, to 
hold the permanent Indiair Member of it 
responsible for the contents of the Report, which 
may be taken to be the production of H. E. the 
Governor and the Civilian Executive Councillor. 
But as the Report covers some thirty pages of 
closely printed matter, an exhaustive discussion 
of the controversial points with which it bristles, 
is beyond the scope of this statement, which is 
necessarily confined to but a few topics selected 
by way of example to show the tenor of the 
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Report and the value of its declarations on and 
criticisms of the work of the Ministers and 
other non-official workers in the Legislative 
Council and in the local self-governing bodies. 

What has struck me at the verv outset is the 
marked contrast in tone, temper and substance 
between the Report under notice and the earlier 
one on the same subject, prei;ared at the request 
of the Government of India, in 1923, during 
the regime of Sir Henry Wheeler. That Report 
I'jeing also a published document, any one 
interested in the matter can easily compare and 
verify for himself the manifest contrast it 
presents to the one just is.sued. This reference 
by me to the earlier document is not in the 
nature of a digression or as something by the 
way, but has been deliberately made in order 
to emidiasise the conclusion I have arrived at, 
that in this patent contrast between the two 
Reports there lies a world of significance, which 
deserves to be carefully noted. When the 
earlier Report was published, or rather pre- 
pared, the prospect of a Statutory Commission 
scriotish’ investigating the question of the 
extension or otherwise of the Reforms, did not 
loom on the political horizon as it did last year. 
What is more, the spirit of healthv progress 
generated even among the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, largely due to the inspira- 
tion or influence of the late Mr. ^lontagu, had 
not then altogether evaporated, as it has unfor- 
tunately done since. There can be little doubt 
that the Report under consideration has taken 
the form it has, both in language and sentiment, 
largely because of the above-mentioned factors ; 
and it is plain that the almost wholesale denun- 
ciation and belittling of non-official work and 
effort, whether in the Legislative Council or in 
the local bodies, has been induced in it by an 
anxiety, which may be assumed to be uncon- 
scious, to prove the unfitness of the educated 
Indians for a further substantial instalment of 
Reforms. It is, therefore, that the Report is, 
in the nature of things devoid of genuineness, 
remote from realities and reads like — what it is 
— a piece of special pleading, pure and simple. 
Unfortunately for its authors, it carries the 
an.xiety, which seems to have inspired it, too 
much on the surface, and it is, in my opinion, 
so full of wrong assumptions, false premisses 
and unwarranted inferences that it cannot 
impress any one but those who are but too 
willing to convict the politically-minded Indians 
of an almost eternal unfitness to be ever in their 


country what their British fellow-subjects are 
in theirs. I shall now briefly attempt to sub- 
stantiate my allegations and contentions. 

IT. 

To begin with, we are assured that “there 
have been no constitutional difficulties in the 
relations between Sir Henry Wheeler and the 
^lenibers of his Government, although the local 
politicians and press have tried to invent them.” 
By the phrase “ 3 ilembers of his Government,” 
the obvious reference, from the context, is to 
the Ministers and not to the Executive 
Councillors. The latter are practically the 
equals of the Governor, who can not either 
appoint or dismiss them, as he does and can 
bis Ministers — as was done, for instance, some- 
time back by the Governor of 2 ^Iadras and but 
the other day by the late Governor of the L'nited 
Provinces, inspite of the fact that the Ministers 
had, in each case, the support in their policy 
of the majority of the non-official elected 
members of the Legislative Council. In case of 
a difference between the Governor and an 
Executive Councillor, the former can not over- 
rule the latter. Unlike the Government on the 
transferred side — the “Governor-in-lvlinistry” — 
the principle of joint responsibility of the 
Governor-in-Council is too well established both 
by law and convention. The papers have, 
therefore, to be circulateel amongst the other 
Executive Councillors and the final decision 
arrived at is that of the majority of the IMembers 
of the Government on the reserved side. In 
such a system the Governor himself, as ofte'.i 
as not, stands a chance of being overruled by 
the Executive Council — barring the exceptional 
case when the safety, tranquility or interests of 
the province or any part thereof require that the 
Executive Council be overruled. But such a 
situation has never arisen in this province since 
it was constituted. That being so, it is quite 
clear that no “constitutional difficulties” can 
possibh' arise between the Governor and his 
Executive Councillors. They can do so only 
between him and his occasionally “strong” 
Ministers, although the latter being the 
Governor’s “creatures” and altogether depen- 
dent upon him alike for appointment and dis- 
missal, are not likely to prove assertive enough 
to create deadlocks. Thus while in relation to 
the Executive Council, the Governor is but “the 
first among his equals,” in that to his Ministry 
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lie is the dominant or rather the predominant 
partner, and exercises by reason e.f his position, 
status and power, an amount of influence over 
his Ministers which makes them, in effect, 
dependent upon — if not subservient to — his will, 
lendering any fonnally overruling them, on the 
part of the Governor, absolutely unnecessary. 
This is no reflection on anv individual Minister, 
but the inevitable result of that hopelessly 
defective administrative arrangement, called 
“Dyarchy.” And, as if all this were not 
sufficient to reduce individual Ministers to sub- 
mission to the Governor, there has been given 
effect to in province after province the sinister 
and insidious policy — wholly indefensible 
because gravely unconstitutional — of the “pro- 
motion” of ^Ministers to the Executive Council — 
though (fortunately) it has not yet come about 
in Behar and Orissa. For these reasons, I am 
not at all impressed b\- the assurance in the 
Report that it is “untrue” that “the (Ministers 
have no real power and have been constantly 
overruled.” In the absence of joint ministerial 
responsibility, such a statement is not likely t(j 
impress those who miderstaiid the iverking of 
the system. And one need not .go to “the local 
politicians and press” to be enabled to form 
cue’s opinion on this point, for fortunately we 
have the unecpuivocal testimony of the two 
Behar and Orissa (Ministers themselves, by 
which to test the correctness of the assertions 
made in the Report and to estimate the true 
position of the Minister in the present scheme 
of Reforms and in its actual working. 

Both Sir (Muhammad Fakhruddin and Sir 
Ganesh Dutta Singh were the (Ministers through- 
out the period covered by the Report. Let us 
note what they have to say on the subject, i.c , 
about their possessing or being allowed to 
exercise “real power.” Speakin.g so recently 
as (March., lyep, in the Legislati\e Council, Sir 
Muhammiad Fakhrudin declared that the 
(Ministers are “impotent,” that they “are 
certainly powerless,” as “they have to serve 
under various restrictions and limitations.” He 
added : “without (the power over) purse, others 
consider as if I am simply a clerk to prepare a 
certain scheme and after that scheme is ready, 
the Finance Department is entitled to knock it 
down on the ground of want of funds.” Sir 
Ganesh Dutta Singh is no less explicit in the 
statement of his views on the same subject. In 
his “Memorandum on the Indian Constitution” 
he expresses himself as follows; — “The recom- 


mendations of Ministers in certain matters are 
restricted by the suggestion of local officials, who 
serve under the reserved side of Government ; 
and frequently Government is therefore ham- 
pered by consideration of prestige of officers of 
these services.” Again : “though the adminis- 
tration has been carried on with apparent 
success in the province, this had only been 
rendered possible by a degree of forbearance on 
the part of the Ministry lehich cannot be 
expected to cotitinue ))!tich longer." If, there- 
fore, the (Ministers are ‘ impotent” and 
“certainly powerless,” and the success of the 
administration on the transferred side in this 
province has been rendered possible oidy by 
"a degree of forbearance on the part of the 
Ministry lehich cannot be c.vpectcd to continue 
much longer,” is it to be wondered at that there 
'vere no “constitutional difficulties” between 
the Governor and the Members of his Govern- 
ment on the transferred side? Thus on the 
testimony of the two Ministers themselves, it 
is clear that there has been (on the transferred 
side) a Government on sufferance, pure and 
simple, a Government technically by the 
Governor-in-(Ministry, but really by the 
Governor, let us say, putting it mildly, with 
the willin.g or the unwilling acquiescence of 
each individual Minister, the principle of joint 
ministerial responsibility being completely 
absent in the administration of the deiiartments 
on the transferred side. And yet in the face 
of these ministerial declarations, the statement 
is made in the Report — astounding as it may 
seem — that “this complaint (i.c., of the 
(Minister s powerlessness) has not emanated 
from the Ministers, but from those who have 
niadc it their business to abuse them.” Such 
a statement is obviously incorrect and is bound 
to prove mischievous, unless it is challenged. 
Hence why I have brought together all the data 
to enable the reader to test the matter for 
himself. 

III. 

But unfortunately that is mg all. It is that 
in the Report under notice not only the 
Governor-in-Council has sat in judgment over 
the work of the (Ministers and the non-official 
collaborators wdth the Government, but there is 
broadcast in it the opinions of the various 
departniental heads and Secretaries seriously 
reflecting upon the W'ork of the (Ministers, the 
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Legislative Councillors and the members of the 
local bodies. These comments make it quite 
clear that the relations between the Ministers 
and their departmental subordinates have been 
very far from what they should be or say from 
what they are between the Governor-in-Council 
and their Secretaries and departmental heads. 
Lest it be suggested that this statement of mine 
also “has not emanated from the Ministers but 
from those who have made it their business to 
abuse them’’ — namely “the local politicians and 
press’’ — I hasten to quote the very words of the 
two ^linisters themselves, embodied in their 
joint note appended to the Report under con- 
sideration. This is what they say on the subject 
in the very opening lines of their note: — “The 
relations between the Ministers and the public 
services were generally smooth as jar as practic- 
able. As we were anxious to have co-operation 
of the public services, our differences used to 
be settled by discussion. The orders passed by 
us were carried out 'without any apparant resent- 
ment. There were occasional protests from the 
local officers when the Reformed Government 
did not act according to their wishes.’’ This 
declaration is so explicit that any comment on 
it would be an act of supererogation. Perhaps 
the only thing permissible is to put into italics 
(as I have done) some of the expressions. For 
the rest it may be left to speak for itself. Now 
these opinions of the officers subordinate to 
the ilinisters, which are so copiously quoted in 
the Report, throw a flood of light on Eyarchy 
in its actual working. The fact is that the 
higher public services, no less than the 
Governor-in-Council, arc naturally interested in 
discrediting the work of the local bodies, and 
in belittling and crying down Indian effort and 
achievement, as reflected in th.e werk of the 
Ministers and the Legislative Councillors. 
And it is this which explains the most extra- 
ordinary aspect of the Report, the amazing 
spectacle of not only the Goveriior-in-Council 
but even the deiiartmeiital heads, Secretaries 
and other officials, sitting in judgment on the 
work of the Alinisters under whom the latter 
are supposed to serve ami take their orders 
from. That the opinions of the Secretary to 
the Education Department, the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Director of Agriculture, 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and the 
Excise Commissioner, all constitutionally and 
theoretically direct sttbordinates of the Ministers, 
should have been quoted with evident apjproval 


by the Governor-in-Council, taken as the texts 
for their own comments, and formed integral 
parts of their despatch on the working of the 
Reforms, brings into prominent relief the 
mockere- of the position in which the poor 
Ministers stand in the scheme known • as 
Dyarchy. Such a method of preparing the 
Report is bound to prove subversive of all dis- 
cipline in the administration of the transferred 
departments under the iMinisters, while its publi- 
cation is undoubtedly calculated to humiliate 
them as those who can be “abused’’ — to borrow 
with apology a term from the Report itself — 
with impunity by their own subordinates. 

To take but one example out of many. Here 
is a gem from the critiesm of the iMinister’s 
work offered by the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals; “If the country is to take its place 
with the other nations of the world in medical 
and scientific matters, the department should be 
divorced from its present control and work along 
lines which exist in all civilized nations.’’ 
.And, pray, what are they? And are the 
British a civilized people ? And are not 
“medical and scientific matters’’ administered 
in Britain by a Alinister who is dependent on 
the vote for supply of the House of Commons^ 
And yet the Alinister’s subordinate here 
demands his Alinister’s recall 1 Clearly also 
the whole object of these unjustifiable quota- 
tions interspersed throughout the Report, as 
well as of the dissertation in it on the position 
of the public services under the P.eforms, with 
the frequent lament on the decline in the 
importance and influence of the officials, is to 
emphasise that the latter are losing their old 
power and position, that the non-official repre- 
sentatives in the Legislative Councils are insis- 
tent that this process should be accelerated, 
that they are, therefore, no longer amenable 
(as of old) to the advice of the officials, and 
lastly that there is a growing tendency on their 
part to attempt to exercise an effective control 
over the Executive. Now to those familiar with 
even the rudiments of responsible government, 
these developments would seem to be the 
natural concomitants in the progressive passage 
of the country from the undiluted, though 
benevolent, despotism of the pre-Reform days 
to the very meagre transition towards popular 
control, and the inevitable and quite intelligible 
reaction from the extreme irresponsibility of the 
past to the partial responsibility of the present. 
But to our officials it all seems like a downright 
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l-opular revolt ; hence their open protests and 
deniaiid for going back on e\-en tlie pre-seiit 
Reforms, as evidenced by the- de-sire- of th-e 
Inspector-General of Hospitals to abolish the 
coiitrol by the Minister. 

rv. 

But there is one statement in this connection 
which should not be passed over, as it very 
correctly sets forth the settled characteristic <'f 
the official mind It is stated, evidently with 
the appiroval of the GTOVcrnor-in-Coimcil, that 
the District Officer “has stron.g doubts of the 
wisdom of the policy that the people should 
learn by their mistakes”? Now, need it have 
been so solemnly broadcast ? Was there any 
('Ccasion for doing so? Bid e\ er the most 
irresponsible Indian publici-tt attribute to our 
officials the heresy that they believed that “the 
people should learn by their mistakes.” Never, 

I think. It was not our officials but Macaulay 
who wrote (in his famous essay on INIiltoni that 
“there is only one cure for the evils which 
newly-acquired freedom produces : and that 
cure is freedom.” It was not our officials but 
that eminent statesman, Ciladstone, who 
declared that, “it is liberty alone that fits men 
for liberty.” A.gain . it is not our officials but 
Mr. Lionel Curtis — the alleged father of 
Dyarchy — who has stated it as his conviction 
that “responsibility in the lon,g run is the onl.v 
educator for responsible government” (Dyarchy 
p. I2I) and that “freedom, which, in its iiolitical 
aspect is responsible government, is a human 
and not a western ideal” ijr. Tliosc, 

therefore, who may be troubled for an explana- 
tion of tliis seemingly superfluous statement in 
the Report — about the attitude of the officials 
on the question of people learnin.g resp)on,sibihty 
by their mistakes — w ill do well to remember 
that at the head of the Behar and ( )rissn 
Government is a genial and urbane Scotch 
gentleman — H. E. Sir Hu.gh Ste])henson. 
Hitting off in his inimitable language the 
characteristics -of the Scotch, that delightful 
English classic, Charles Lamb, writes: — 
“Persons of this nation are particularly fond of 
affirming what nobody doubts ; they do not so 
liroperly affirm as annunciate it. They do 
indeed ai)pear to have such a lo\'c for doing so 
that all propositions to them arc equally valu- 
able — whether they be new or old, disputed or 
indisputable.” That is probably the only 


explanation for the appearance of this statement 
in the Report. But thoipgh I think the stage has 
passed when the soundness or (.>therwise of the 
policy of Reform leading to the establishment of 
lull responsible government in this country 
could be seriously canvassed, I am not in the 
least surprised that our officials should still 
refuse to see the obvious inevitability of the 
growth and development of that policy, 
f^peaking in the House of Commons, as 
Secretary of State for India, the Marcpiess of 
Hartington said: — “The Anglo-Indian, what- 
ever be his merits — and no doubt they are just 
— is not a man who is distinguished by an 
exceptionally calm judgment.” I am, there- 
fore, not at all surprised at the opinions 
expressed by the District ( )fficers, who evidently 
still believe with Macaulay’s fool that “no 
people ought to be free till they are fit to use 
freedom,” and who himself “resolved not to 
,go into water till he had learnt to swim !” 
Better was, however, certainly e.xpected of the 
Governor-in-Council and they might have con- 
sulted their di.gnity by abstaining from quotiipg 
such views of the District Officers or the depart- 
mental heads, with evident approval, on the 
work of the iMinisters or of the local bodies, fi.ir 
the\- certainly were expected to know that “if 
men are to wait for liberty till they become wise 
and .good in slavery, they may indeed wait for 
ever.” 

V. 

Turning to the portion of the Report dealing 
with the work of the I.e.gislativc Council it is, 
to my mind, grossly unfair to the non-official 
elected members. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment seems to have been one of systematically 
pickin.g holes in their work, but studiously 
avoidin,g all reference to the earnestness, 
enthusiasm and ability which a large number of 
them have brought to bear up)on it. This 
portion also .seems to me t(; be vitiated by a 
most amazing incapacity to understand the 
ordinary implications of democratic Govern- 
ment, however partial or limited, on the part 
of the many officials whose verdicts have been 
(pioted with approval by the Governor-in- 
Council. Thus the .Becretary to the Govern- 
ment in the Education Department avers that 
the ‘Alinisters’ dependence on the vote of the 
Council leads to a marked lack of finality in 
the decisions of the Government on the trans- 
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ferrecl sidu.” This seems to me to hetrav a 
lamentable ignorance (,f the rndinientary 
principles of responsible Government, which is 
but another name for the political system in 
winch the Ministry (or the Executive; is respon- 
sible to the Legislature. But for aught I know 
the Secretary who thus trounces and traduces 
his own (Minister, might be in favour of the 
abolition of the House of Commons and the 
whole pmrliamentary system in his own country. 
Evidently he is a gentleman wh.o shares the 
\iews of the old Turk in (Morier’s famous novel, 
liaaji Baba of Ist'hahan, about parliamentary 
government in Britain, for did he not declare 
that the British “have certain houses full of 
mad men who meet half the year round for 
the purposes of quarrelling” and “who throw 
more words away in settling a common question 
than would suffice one of our muftis during a 
whole reign” and where “nothing can be settled 
until these people have wrangled.” Who 
knows but that the Education Secretary may be 
the old Turk reborn in a new physical vesture ! 

One or two more — out of the innumerable — 
examples of the carping, cavilling criticism 
indulged in bj- the Governcr-in-Council on the 
work and attitude of the Legislative Council 
will not be without interest to students of our 
public affairs. We are told; — “The Council 
has also shown itself anxious for a large increase 
in the number of medical schools, a proposal 
which does not meet with the approval of tlie 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who con- 
siders that the standard of qualification of men 
of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class ‘is pitifully 
low and undoubtedly getting lower.’ ” In the 
first place, it is unthinkable that a representative 
body like the Legislative Council should entrust 
its conscience in a matter like this to the safe 
keeping of the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals or take its cue from the policy wdiich 
he may desire to pursue. But that apart, I find 
it stated in one of the recent Administration 
Reports of the province — known as Bchar and 
Orissa , — that “a further cause with hinders the 
expansion of medical relief is the lack of Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons. A second difficulty is the 
lack of facilities for medical education which 
will become more pronounced in the future.” 
Need the Legislative Councillors have been, 
therefore, certified as political charlatans if 
they, in the light of the above authoritative 
expression of opinion of the Governor-in- 
Council themselves, should have urged an 


increase in the number of medical schools with 
a view to turn out more Sub- Assistant Surgeons, 
whose lack “hinders the expansion of medical 
relief?” I shall give but one more example to 
illustrate the nature of the many similar un- 
justifiable attacks levelled in the Report against 
th.e Legislative Councillors. It is said: — 
“Attention (must however be drawn to one 
resolution in which the Council showed a 
tendency to usurp the functions of the Execu- 
tive when they proposed that a revision of canal 
water rates should be subject to the previous 
approval of the Council.” The reference here 
is to a resolution recommending that steps be 
taken to introduce legislation with a view to 
obtain the previous approval of the Legislative 
Council to a revision of canal rates. The 
mover took his stand on the recommendation 
of th.e Jcint Select Committee of the two houses 
of Parliament that “the imposition of new 
burdens shall be gradually brought within the 
purview of the Legislature.” The mover of the 
resolution claimed that the factors to be taken 
into account in fixing the rates on revision 
should be definitely regulated by larv and 
suggested an amendment of the Canal Act on 
th.ese lines. He referred in support of his view 
to that expressed by the Government of the 
United Provinces in respect of a similar resolu- 
tion movetl in the Legislative Council of that 
province. Now, there may well be reasonable 
difference of opinion as to whether canal rates 
come within the meaning of the “burdens” the 
Joint Felect Committee had in view when they 
recorded the opinion quoted above. Not 
satisfied that it necessarily did so, I myself (as 
Irrigation 51 ember) opposed the resolution un- 
succcsfully, as it was carried in spite of Govern- 
ment’s opposition. But it is certainly open to 
tlie Legislative Councillors to demand that canal 
rates might well be regarded as included in the 
categorv of such fiscal burdens as were con- 
templated by the Joint Committee. If the 
object of the Joint Select Committee in making 
their recommendation was that the “people who 
are most affected” should have a voice in the 
shaping of additional burdens to be imposed 
upon them, then there was at least an arguable 
case for the resolution moved and, despite 
Government’s opposition, adopted by the 
Council. And yet this is the only resolution 
which could be fastened upon and quoted as an 
example to prove a “tendency to usurp the 
function of the Executive.” But this is typical 
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of tlie attitude betra^vcd throughout the Report, 
to fix upon almost every case of difference 
between the Executive and the representatives 
of the people as a proof of the innate perversity 
of the latter. The authors of the Report in 
launching upon this and similar criticisms on 
the attitude of the Legislative Council do not 
seem to have appreciated the fundamental fact 
that in the absence of any real power of initia- 
tive conferred under the Reforms upon the 
Legislatures, an attenp'jt to pry into the details 
of the administration is about the only method 
open to their members to bring their political 
acumen to lx;ar upon the machinery of Govern- 
ment and to convince their constituents that 
they are mindful of their interests, by turning 
the searchlight on the daily work of administra- 
tion. 

One would have expected in a document of 
this kind some little, if not much, appreciation 
of the work of the Legislative Councillors in 
the discharge of their new duties and respon- 
sibilities. But there is no trace of any such 
recognition. Fortunately, we can appeal in this 
matter from Philip drunk to Philip sober. Let 
us listen to the latter: — “The general discus- 
sion on the budget afforded abundant evidence 
of the great pains which members have taken 
in mastering the comrlexities and technicalities 
of the financial system. It was clear that the 
estimates had been carefully scrutinized ; 
speeches were generally well-informed, and 
irresponsible criticisms and suggestions were 
comparatively rare. This was the more re- 
markable and praiseworthy in a Council which 
consisted so largely of new members. There 's 
no doubt that the Council as a whole realizes 
and attaches a proper value to the wide powers 
of control which it now e.xercises over the 
finances of the province.” This extract is from 
Behar and Orissa, ig26-2j, which is the latest 
Administration Report and has come to hand 
while I am preparing this statement. Surely 
Legislative Councillors, whose work in the 
scrutiny of the financial administration of the 
province has been so satisfactory, were entitled 
to some appreciation in a Report on the w’orking 
of the Reforms. And what is one to think of 
a survey which but tries to find fault with 
almost anything and everything they did and 
said without giving them credit for the good 
work done by them. The fact of the matter 
is that hostile critics like the authors of this 
Report seem to be unable to appreciate the 


cardinal principle which should govern a sound 
political constitution, but which is so con- 
spicuously absent from that obtaining at present 
in this country. This point is very clearly 
brought out by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Ex- Member, Madras Executive Council, in his 
iccent statement on the Madras Report, in the 
course of which he wrote: “The attacks 
levelled by many Governments on what have 
b,_en termed (jbstructive tactics failed to realize 
lliat obstruction is resorted to in most cases 
because nothing positive can be done for 
“if no tangible results, happy or calamitous, 
will ensue from the conduct of a political 
personage or party, there is every temptation' 
to indulge in abstract argument.” That 
clinches the matter. “Literary critics,” said 
Disraeli, “were those who had failed in litera- 
ture.” But how is one to describe such high- 
placed “political critics” as the authors of this 
Re{X)rt on the working of the Reforms in the 
province of Behar and Orissa ? 

VI. 

Th.e most vehement attack, however, levelled 
in the Report is in the portion relating to the 
working of the local self-governing bodies since 
the introduction of the Reforn’.s. It is claimed 
that “tliere has been serious maladministration 
in the majority of the local botlies both generally 
and in regard to education that “this depres- 
sing failure of local bodies to carry out their 
d'uties with even a moderate degree of efficiency 
is the most ominous symptom of the general 
trend of events” and so on and so forth in the 
same strain. The point is repctcadly emphasis- 
ed that “this deterioration has follow'ed directly 
on action taken in the spirit of Reforms.” We 
are assured that “misappropriation of public 
funds is generally regarded more as a subject of 
mirth or envy than reprobation” and the con- 
clusion arrived at is “that too rapid relaxation 
of control such as was effected by the (Local 
Felf-Governmcnt) Acts passed. .... is bound to 
lead to a disastrous fall in the standard of 
lionesty and efficiency.” There are, if true, 
damaging charges, in all conscience. But it is 
amazing that such a serious indictment should 
have been made against many of the most 
disinterested public workers in the province, in 
the foim of a sweeping generalization with so 
little material to support it, and that too against 
the accumulated weight of w'holly opposite 
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opinions expressed in previous years both by 
the Governor-in-Council and the Governor-in- 
Alinistry in the course of their annual Adminis- 
tration Reports called Behar and Orissa and 
their Resolutions on the working of the local- 
self-governing bodies in the province, since the 
inauguration of the new policy of relaxation of 
official control consequent upon the introduction 
of the Reforms. I regret I cannot quote them 
here in extenso for fear of unduly lengthening 
this statement, but the\’ can easily be found in 
the documents I have just referred to. To 
satisfy, however, those who may like to have 
some idea of these official declarations, I have 
com]3iled a short summary in the very words 
of the Government Reports and Resolutions 
which I would append here in support of my 
contention : — That “the emanicipatiou of l\Iuni- 
cipalities and District Boards from official 
control has, in some cases at least, infused in 
the Commissioners a higher sense of their 
responsibilities that there “has been a hope- 
ful tightening up of the administrative reins 
that there was “a distinct improvement in the 
amount of touring performed by non-official 
Chairmen and Mce-Chairmen of District 
Beards that “in the past this important 
branch of their work (touring) has been neglect- 
ed and it is .gratifying that the need for regular 
inspection of roads, schools and dispensaries is 
now more generalh- recognized that “experi- 
ence of the difficulties of administration and the 
readiness cf the District Officer and other 
officials to co-operate with them has helped to 
^moderate extreme ideas;’’ that “one pleasant 
feature of the new Boards is the keenness of 
members for education and medical relief ;’’ 
that “few too were the deliberate manifestations 
of the lack of sense of respoirsibility ;’’ that “a 
new keenness was evinced by most District 
Boards in the conduct of their affairs that 
“this greater interest has tended to the improve- 
ment of the District Board administration ;’’ 
that “the non-official executive have been able 
to devote considerable time to their duties ;’’ 
that “the supervision exercised has been more 
effective’’ and that in 1926-27 “the tendency 
towards co-operation with the local officers con- 
tinued in several districts and the feuds and 
factions in various boards waned.’’ In con- 
sonance with these declarations made in previous 
years, the latest Administration Rejwrt called 
Behar and Orissa iq 26-2~, which has just come 
to hand, records the very gratifying fact in 


respect of Municipalities that “embezzlement 
and defalcation are comparatively rare.’’ In 
respect of District Boards it states : — “Durin.g 
the last year of their term of office most of the 
Boards showed less inclination to indulge in 
politics. As a consequence the practical work 
cf education received more attention and was 
better done’’ and that “faction and personal 
animosities were also less noticable.’’ To crown 
all is the following ungrudging testimony 
borne in it : — “It would be a mistake to infer 
that the administration of educational affairs 
by local bodies has been systematically perverse 
or incompetent. In many districts too a wise 
use has been made of the liberal funds which 
Government have been able to place at the 
disposal of the Boards and the non-official 
Chairman opfeared to be more interested in 
education than the old official Chairman used to 
be.” These unequivocal admissions can leave 
not the least doubt in the mind of any unpre- 
judiced person that the opinions now expressed 
by the Governor-in-Council are neither 
warranted by facts, nor justified in the light 
of their own opinions expressed in previous 
\'ears in appreciation of the work of the new 
local self-governing bodies. According to the 
Governor-in-Council and the Govenior-in- 
Ministry themselves, it was repeatedly stated 
in the official declarations that a new spirit of 
progress had been infused in the post-Reform 
self-governing bodies, their executives devoted 
considerable time to their labour of love, the 
supervision was more effective, greater attention 
was being paid now to Education and Medical 
relief, the earlier instransigence (of the non- 
co-operation days) had yielded to a healthy co- 
operation between the local bodies and the 
officers of Government and that party feuds and 
factions had gradually waned. All these earlier 
admissions, however, have been now given 
completely the go-bye and statements have been 
made in the Report under notice which are in 
direct contradiction to them. How can this 
somersault be accounted for, except on the 
hypothesis advanced by me — rC., the advent of 
the Statutorv Commission. 

VII. 

But to be able to verify the correctness of the 
serious charges made in the Report against the 
new local bodies, I have carefully re-studied 
the Government’s Reports on their working and 
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I am satisfied that far from the disaster that 
tile Eeliar and ( hissa Govenior-in-Couiicil 
airiircheiul in the near future, the progress made 
by the local-self-governing bodies during the 
post-Reforin period augurs well for the future 
of responsible government in this country. To 
refer to but a few figures gleaned from the 
official Reports, I find that the gross receipts 
of the IMunicipalities here have gone up from 
Rs. 34 , 37.753 hi loii-ia to Rs. 47 . 55 '- 30 , 
ordinary taxes from Rs. 12,88,494 to 
Rs. 20,75,177 and special taxes from Rs. 34 , 4-7 
to Rs. 86,085. The result is that the incidence 
of taxation per head of the people in the muni- 
cipal areas has risen from Rs.1-11-4 to Rs. 2-0-Q. 
What is more, the progress has been rapidly 
steadv ever since the reformed municipalities 
came into being, and it appears that whereas 
the progress during the ten years of the pre- 
Reform period was from Rs. 1-1-4 to Rs, 1-9-4, 
during the six years of the post-Reform p>eriod 
the increase has been from Rs. i-ii-i to 2-0-9- 
IMoreover, out of Rs. 2-14-2 representing the 
incidence of income per head of population, as 
much as Rs. 2-0-9 conies from taxation. In 
respect of expenditure tlie scale is naturally 
fluctuating as a result of the outlay for such 
purposes as drainage, water-suppl_v, etc., in a 
given year, but the growth there also is equally 
clear. On education there has been a steady 
growth during the life time of the new Boards, 
so much so that from Rs. 22,97,38 expended it! 
1923-24 the figures stood in 1926-27 at 
Rs. 29,75,80. Similarly in regard to reads, the 
rise in expenditure has been from Rs. 3,09,780 
in 1923-24 to Rs. 4,19,282 in 1926-27. As a 
last test I mat' add that whereas during the six 
years since 1921-22 there have been but 23 ca-ses 
of embezzlements, there were during the ten 
years from figii-12 to 1920-21) of the pre- 
Reform period over as 43 such cases. Obvious- 
hy on these figures municipal administration 
does not emerge with the stigma so seriously 
cast upon it in the Report. 

Let us now take the case of the District 
Boards. There too gross receipts have gone up 
since 1924-25, when the new Boards came into 
being, from Rs. i,. So, 58, 773 to Rs. 2,18,29,159 
in 1026-27. The incidence of taxation stood in 
1926-27 at Rs. 0-4-3 per head of the rural popu- 
lation as against Rs, 0-3-1 1 in 1024-25 and 
Rs. 0-1-2 in iQii-12. The incidence of income 
similarly stands to-day at Rs. 0-7-8 as against 
Rs. 0-6-1 in 1924-25 and Rs. 0-2-2 in 1911-12. 


What is more remarkable is the striking increase 
in expenditure on almost all the heads that 
affect public well-being so vitally as Education, 
Medical- Relief and Water-Supply. In regard 
to Education, expenditure, since the coming 
into existence of the new Boards, has gone up 
from Rs. 29,21,329 to Rs. 40,23,186 as against 
but Rs. 7,42,038 in 1911-12 and Rs. 18,95,537 
in 1920-21, the year immediately preceding the 
Reforms. On IMedical Relief expenditure has 
gone up from Rs. 14,32,895 in 1923-24 to 
Rs. iS-01,696 and on Water Supply from 
Rs. 1,65,000 to Rs. 4,97,000. This then is the 
position of oiir local self-governing bodies and 
the figures tell their own tale. Surely, all this 
result could not have been attained if the Boards 
or their executives had been all that is stated 
or suggested about them in the Report. I, 
therefore, maintain without any fear of con- 
tradicticir that judging by the manner in which 
they have discharged their duties in respect of 
which Government’s own testimonies quoted 
above should be conclusive, and b\- the progress 
effected by them in the departments of public 
well-being, as testified to by the figures quoted 
above, the verdict any reasonable and unbiassed 
person would come to is that far from the dark 
and tlismal prognostications of the Governor-in- 
Council coming true, the chances are that they 
would be just the other way about. I regard 
it, therefore, as absolutely reprehensible that 
a wholly unsustainable attack should have been 
made on the working of the post-Reform local 
self-governing bodies which, when analysed and 
tested by official figures themselves, falls like 
the proverbial pack of cards. 

VIII. 

It is time, however, to bring this statement 
to a close. But before doing so, I may briefly 
refer to its most objectionable feature, namely 
a wholly unwarranted attack on the younger 
generation of Indian nationalists — many of 
whom are men of the highest educational quali- 
fications, great strength of character and who 
have displayed a spirit of rare self-sacrifice in 
the cause of the country by refusing to crowd 
the already over-crowded public services or the 
legal profession and have dedicated their lives 
to public work. Far from any appreciative 
reference being made to this class of public 
workers, it is solemnly stated that “an ominous 
and disquieting sign of the times is the growth 
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of a class of professional politicians — mostly rav,- 
yoiiths — who take up politics as a livelihood,” 
‘‘many of them mere adventurers with no stake 
in the country” ‘‘irresponsible dema.oogv.es- ... 
already a danger,” who ‘‘owing to the ignorance 
of the common electorate may bring about dis- 
astrous results.” And so forth. I shall leave 
each reader to form his own opinion whether 
this is the language of statesmanship. Claim- 
■ ing, as I may justly do, a better and more 
intimate knowledge of the public life of this 
province than the authors of this Report, I 
must assert in unequivocal terms that the 
impression sought to be conveyed by these 
‘‘choice and elegant” expressions has no sub- 
stratum of truth. Even assuming, however, 
that it were otherwise, is the ‘‘professional 
politician” — whatever it may mean — necessarily 
any worse than the professional administrator 
or the ‘‘mere adventurer” in the field of politics 
than that in the sphere of administration ? 
Was not the late Mr. Gokhale repeatedly called 
by his opponents a ‘‘professional politician?” 

I wish Sir Henry Wheeler were still here to 
impress upon his ‘‘successor in Council” — what 
he was always justly insisting upon — that hard 
words break no bones and that in the discussion 
of public questions they should be studiously 
avoided. It is a great pity that even in a State 
document, the temptation to indulge in gibes 
and sneers against the Indian nationalist could 
not be resisted by even the Governor-in-Council 
of the province. I willingly concede that just 
as the public have the right to criticize reason- 
ably the actions and the policy of the Govern- 
ment, so have the latter an eciual right of fair 
comment on the activities of our public men. 
But if the use of intemperate language, misstate- 
ments of facts and unwarranted inferences are 
to be condemned in the writings in the press 
or the utterances on the platform, they are 
miitatis mutandis deserving of an equal, if not 
greater, censure in a State document. An 
emphatic protest must, therefore, be entered 
alike against the substance and the form of this 
Report. Argument upon the matter is to be 
desired but not invective, and in the opinion 
of all disinterested and unbiassed persons, 
qualified to judge of Indian political conditions, 
there is so much reason to think that the Indian 
nationalist movement really represents the 
cultivated intelligence of the country and all 
that is patriotic in the land that those who, 
like the authors of this Report, try to misrepre- 


sent, discredit or ridicule it do harm more to 
the interests of Great Britain in India than to 
those of Indian nationalism itself, by bitterly 
wounding and alienating men who are fully 
justified in what they do, who do it in a reason- 
able and constitutional manner and who — if only 
prudence, foresight and imagination were foun;l 
in the seats of the mighty — ought to be con- 
ciliated by being met even more than half-way. 
It is not suprising, therefore, that even the two 
Ministers were so shocked at the perusal of this 
Report that (though they were denied the 
opportunity of writing notes of dissent), they 
felt constrained to request H. E. the Governor 
to agree to the addition, to the last paragraph 
of the Report, of the observation that in their 
opinion ‘‘it is too pessimistic in tone and stresses 
too much political conditions that are transi- 
tory.” They do net seem to have realized, 
liowever, — or if they did so, they have not cared 
to speak out their minds — that the Report has 
lias been so prepared in view of the appoint- 
ment of the statutory Commission, and that 
that is the only explanation of its having had 
imparted to it the spirit, tone and temper which 
are its distin.guishing features, and to but a few 
examples of which I have been able to touch 
upon in this statement. For the benefit of 
those who may feel sceptical about the matter, 

1 would recall a notable passage from a memor- 
able speech on India, delivered by Gladstone 
in the House of Commons, in in which 

that great statesman took a correct measure of 
the characteristics, mentality and attitude in 
public affairs of officialdom in this country. 
Faid he: — ‘‘Their position is less favourable 
than ours for forming a comprehensive judg- 
ment, as they are doomed almost to narrow 
modes of examining those questions. They 
each of them look at themselves in relation to 
persons whom they feel to be inferior to them- 
selves, and there is a tendency to indulge in a 
spirit of ascendency which it is the business 
of this House to modify and check. This is not 
the first time that such a state of things has 
existed. Go back to the time when Indians 
he.gan to be entrusted with judicial function , 
,go back to the time when the liberty of the 
press was enacted in India ; go back to the 
time of Lord William Bentinck and Lord 
Macaulay. And so if toill be in the future/’’ 
These words of the great Liberal leader dis- 
play a profound political prescience and a keen 
insight into the realities of Indian political con- 
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ditioiis, for though uttered nearly half a century 
back, they are as true to-day a^ when they 
were first spoken. And it is because the same 
“spirit of ascendency’’ still dominates the 
Indian Administration in the matter of Reforms 


and political progress, as it did in the earlier 
days to which Gladstone referred, that I have 
felt it to be my duty to my country to prepare 
this statement to enable the reader to \ iew the 
iiuestion from a correct perspecti\e. 


THE PROPOSED COXSTITUTIOX FOR CEYLOX.- 

By St. XiH.vL Singh. 


The proposals recently put forward for the 
revision of Ceylon’s Constitution should be 
carefully studied by our people for a variety of 
reasons. 

Firstly, they relate to a country that lies at 
the feet of IMother India. The narrow strip of 
water that separates the two has never been a 
barrier either to the migration of human beings 
or to the influx of thought. From times so 
remote that our knowledge of the happenings 
of those days is derived entirely from traditions 
incorporated in our own epic literature, or in the 
chronicles compiled by the Sinhalese anJ 
le.garded by them as history, there has been a 
living connection between the two lands. The 
Cerdonese of to-day are almost entirely the 
progeny of ad\enturers, invaders and peaceful 
emigrants from various parts of India. By far 
the greater bulk of them claim to be of Aryan 
descent, though undoubtedly considerable mix- 
ture with the Tamils has taken place througii 
the centuries. Most of the Sinhalese, the 
descendants of vSinha-bahu (the lion armed) 
through \fijaya, continue to profess Buddhism, 
just as the majority of the Tamils cling to 
Hinduism. Any changes of a far-reaching 
character in the form of administration of a 
p-eoplc who are so closely bound together with 
Us and who live in such propinquity, cannot fail 
to be of interest to us. 

Secondly, in addition to some 4,000,000 
Ceylonese who, almost without exception, have 
ethnic, linguistic and cultural affinities with us. 


'Tlii'- article mu.st not be reproduced, in whole or 
in part, in Ceylon, Britain, Ireland, Canada and the 
I'nited States of America without the author’s prior 
l-'ermission. Rights of traii-ilation strictly reserved. 


there are something like Qoo,ono Indians in the 
Island who are spoken of as immigrants 
Racially most of them belong to the Tamil 
grou]t ; their home is in the Madras Presidency 
and contiguous Indian States ; and they profess 
Hinduism. The percentage of Indians from 
other parts of India is very small. The hulk 
of the immigrants have been brought to 
Ceylon, having been visited in their villages by 
agents, known as kanganic^ sent over by 
employers in Ceylon, and are engaged in 
l-roducing tea, rubber, cacao (the cocoa of 
commerce), cardamoms and cocoanuts for 
idanters, some of whom are Ceylonese. Accord- 
ing to the President of the Ceylon National 
Congress, himself a Sinhalese planter employing 
a considerable number ot Indians 011 his estates, 
they live “in lines or rooms situated within an 
estate and any person who conies to visit’’ them 
“is legally an intruder and can be prosecuted 
and punished.’’ That statement, he added, was 
not of a hypothetical nature. “As the records 
of our (Ceylon) Law Courts show’’, he emphasis- 
ed, ‘ such prosecutions arc quite common and 
the restrictions arc ri,giclly enforced.’’ The 
form that is given to the Government of Ceylon 
will necessarily affect our own people iii’ the 
Island. 

Thirdly, the authors of the scheme that has 
been adumbrated for the revision of the Ceylon 
Constitution claim to have invented a system 
calculated to democratize the Island. They, in 
fact, profess to have devised a Constitution that 
will devolve uixm “the inhabitants of Ceylon 

; flic responsibility of managing their 

own internal affairs, subject only to certain 
safe.guards in the background.’’ If the recom 
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mendations they have put forward do carry 
out such a benevolent intention the\' have indeed 
gone far l3e3’ond any plan so far formulated for 
the transference of authority from British into 
indigenous hands ; and their report must be 
regarded as an epoch-making document in the 
British Orient. An acid test must, therefore, 
be applied to their sincerity. 

Fourthly, some British friends of India are 
telling us that we should regard ourselves as 
fortunate indeed if we can get an instalment of 
constitutional reforms modelled upon this 
pattern. These Britons have rendered note- 
worthy service in the past and their counsel 
merits at least careful consideration. 

Fifthly, whether these British friends of India 
are right or wrong in this matter, the mere pro- 
duction of the scheme and its application to 
Ceylon might conceivably have a reaction upon 
India, just as hitherto constitutional reform in 
India has had a powerful reaction in Ceylon. 
The throwing open to election of four seats, of 
which one was reserved for the “educated 
Ceylonese” in the Ceylon Legislative Council in 
1910 followed the Morley-iSIiuto reforms of 
IQ09. (Until then all the uiiofhcials had been 
nominated). The agitation that resulted in 
India through the unsatisfactory character of the 
(Morley-Minto reforms aroused considerable 
interest in Ceylon. The promiscuous shooting 
of Sinhalese leaders and the goaling of several of 
their prominent leaders, including the pre.sent 
planter-President of the Ceylon National 
Congress, following Buddhist-^luslim riots 
during 1Q15, led to the (luickening of the 
political movement in the Island and to the 
temporary fusion of the Tamil and Sinhalese 
forces. The Ceylon National Congress was 
founded under the leadership of Sir Ponnam- 
blam Arunasclialam in 1Q17, not long after he 
had retired from the Ceylon Civil Service. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were follow- 
ed by the revision of the Ceylon Constitution 
in TQ20, when an unofficial majoritv in the 
legislature was conceded without the bifurcation 
of the Budget, but with the power of certifica- 
tion reserved to the Governor. That Constitu- 
tion, with minor modifications relating to th.e 
representation of certain minority communities 
in the Council, has continued to this day. 

Si.xthly, this process of constitutional revision 
in Ceylon following con.stitutional revision in 
India has on the present occasion been reversed, 
it has been suggested, in order to reward the 


Ceylonese because, according to the President 
of the Ceylon National Congress, they were not 
given to “sulking,” and also to teach a lesson 
to Indians because of their tendency to non- 
co-operate. If the Ceylonese have, indeed, 
been “good boys,” and because of behaving 
well are being given a valuable consideration 
b\' the British, it might pay Indians to take 
a leaf out of the Ce\'lonese book and to change 
their tactics. \Ve, therefore, might do worse 
than to examine the record of the Ceylon 
Legislative Councillors as also the scheme of 
constitutional reforms that their conduct has 
elicited. 

II. 

If the Cej'lonese elected to the Ceylon Legis- 
lative Council had been angelic in disposition 
it is to be doubted that any initiative would 
have been taken to reform the Constitution for 
at least some years to come. They, however, 
refused to permit the British officials, in whose 
hands power is at present centralized, to rule the 
Island as they pleased ; and would not 
complacently provide them with funds for 
administrative purposes. Regarding themselves 
as the custodians of the public purse, they 
scrutinized every requisition for money 
submitted by the Executive, compelled the 
officials responsible for the items to justify the 
expenditure ; and did not hesitate to cut it 
down or even to refuse sanction if necessary. 
They knew that the Governor had the power 
to certify certain expenditure, but he could do 
so oiilv by claiming it to 1 elate to a matter of 
“paramount importance.” He would take such 
action only if he were prepared to try conclu- 
sions with the Legislature and the onus of 
bringing about ain* crisis that might result 
would rest with him. 

Nor did the Ceylonese in the Legislative 
Council content themselves with paring down or 
even deleting items in the estimates submitted 
to them by the Executive. They, on the 
contrary, hauled the officials over the coals for 
their acts of omission and commission. They 
leviewcd matters of minor as well as of major 
importance. Men who had regarded themselves 
as rulers of the land were made to exiilain what 
they did with the time that belonged to the 
State and with the funds and staffs that the 
State had committed to their charge. 

The fact that discussions of this kind were 
conducted mostly in the Finance Committee of 
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the Lestislative Couiici!, wlticli met Ijeliiiul sealcil 
doors, did not prevent information from leaking 
out. The officials who were severely liaiidled 
I'V the Councillors talked amoii^ themselves 
wlieii they got off the imiuisition — as they 
regarded it and their underlings heard them, 
accidentalh' or by eavesdropping. All legisla- 
tors could not, moreover, he c.xpected to forget 
the triumphs that they had scored behind barred 
doors as soon as they walked out of the 
Chamber. Secrets thus became public pro- 
p;erty. 

Newspaper men compelled to keep out of 
the room in which this committee met were 
particularly anxious to secure such news of the 
secret proceedings as they could and indus- 
triously gathered tittle-tattle ; and they enter- 
prisingly hid the paucity of their information 
under a particularly attractive garnish. Officials 
did not take the trouble to hide their chagrin 
and even muttered imprecations against the 
lipgher authorities who could (if they cared, or 
iit least dared) ha\e shielded tiiem from 
humiliating treatment. 

Included among the enquiries initiated by the 
Ceylonese legislators was one that the officials 
particularly tiewed with alarm A Committee 
consisting entirely of Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council was set up to investigate matters 
pertaining to salaries, allowances, pensions, 
gratuities and the like. The terms of reference 
were sufficiently elastic to enable the members 
to go minutelv into ancillary issues such as 
questions pertaining to the strength of the 
\-arious cadres. 

Some of the shrewdest legislators served on 
this Committee. Tliev did not .spare any pains 
t(i make the in\-estigation thoroughgoing. Nor 
did they care whose toes they trod upon. 

Hardly less obnoxious than the activities of 
the .Salaries Committee were the labours of 
another body created at the behest of the legis- 
lature to go into matters relating to the 
alienation of land. The apiiointment of this 
Commission was regarded by the planters mostly 
Ilritisli— as a blow aimed at them. On the 
jiretext of ensuring that there would he land 
adeejuate to the needs f)f the .Sinhalese villagers, 
they fancied, they were to be iirc\'ented from 
adding to the broad acres that they alread}" 
1 ossessed. 

The unofficial Britons viewed the activities of 
the legislature in that as also in other connec- 
tions with as much suspicion and hostilitv as did 


the British officials in respect other matters, 
certain Ceylonese who had interests identical 
with those Britons shared such, feelings: but 
<■11 the whole the politically minded people 
ajiprcciated the tussle in which the legislators 
'vere engaged with the executive, or at any 
rate were greatly amused by the spectacle. 

HI. 

Such was the situation in Ceylon when I 
arrived early in the spring of last year, a little 
more than eighteen mouths ago. Sir Hugh 
Clifford, as Governor of the Island and its 
depeiulc-iicies and Commander-iu-Chief of the 
various forces, kept away from the legislative 
Chamber, though the Constitution made him 
President of the Council and he was fond of 
hearing his own voice. He was going about 
the country telling the people that the high 
olfice wdiich he held had been shorn of all 
[.'oucr — that though the villagers, following 
hoary custom, continued to present him with 
addresses petitioning him to grant this boon or 
ihat, his hands were tied. 

These iironouncements were made in that 
semi-jocose vein which characterizes certain 
Tory literary efforts that find a place in the 
pages of Blacki^oods Magazine, to which this 
pro-consul has contributed for many years. The 
Ceylonese professed to be greatly amused. The 
Britons in the Colony — officials and unofficials 
alike — kept silence. The legislators talked little : 
but went blithely on their way, exercising, with 
intelligence and vigour, such power as the 
undivided control of the public purse gave them 
over the administration — and the administrators. 

During the early weeks of my sojourn I often 
wondered why Sir Hugh Clifford did not follow 
tile example set by the “Indian” Governor- 
General and assert himself. He had spent many 
years among Asiatic and African peoples who, 
for the most part, were backward and, in some 
instances, even semi-savage. While serving as 
the Colonial Secretary — chief executive officer- 
in Ceylon some years earlier he had earned the 
reputation of being a “strong man.” A 
dcs|)atch bearing upon its face unmistakable 
marks of his authorship sent out from this 
colony during his time contained a venomous 
attack upon the “educated Ceylonese.” But 
for the accident that the Colonial Gfficc in 
London was at that juncture presided over by 
an Englishman who did not take his cue from 
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Colombo, the thin edge of the electoral system 
would not have been introduced into the Ceylon 
Legislative Council even in iqio. 

It was, indeed, surprising to me in those days 
that a pro-consul with such a record should sit 
quietly at Queen’s House (as the principal resi- 
dence of His Majesty’s representative in the 
Island is called! or indulge in quasi-humorous 
sallies, while the legislators laid down adminis- 
trative policies of which he did not approve and 
exerted themselves to the utmost to see that 
those policies were pursued. The surprise was 
all the greater because the Constitution gave the 
Governor considerable powers. He could have 
presided over any session of the legislature had 
he so desired. He could have “certified” any 
measure passed by the legislature that did not 
commend itself to him : for the formula designed 
for that purix)se was exceedingly wide. 

Why Sir Hugh Clifford, possessing such 
powers, did not assert himself remains a 
mystery. It is quite possible that he had not 
forogtten how the “educated Ceylonese” had 
combined to resist his high-handedness while he 
served as Colonial Secretary : and he did not 
wish to have a repetition of that experience. 
He had cause to know that the feeling of resent- 
ment that his action then roused had not dis- 
appeared. When the news of his appointment 
as Governor reached Ceylon there was talk of 
asking the Colonial ( )ffice to reconsider its 
decision. After his arrival in the Island the 
Hoii’ble IMr. Edward W. Perera did not hesitate 
to speak of the “malign influence that the 
poisonous meals served at Queen’s House” 
exercised upon Ceylonese publicists. He 
referred to him as the “i>ious Hugh” and, I 
believe, as the “prancing pro-consul.” And 
what this intrepid legislator said, his less 
courageous colleagues thought. 

If Sir Hugh Clifford h,ad tried to come to con- 
clusions with the legislature there is no doubt 
that that legislature would not have bent its 
knee readily. It is true that it was elected only 
partially on a territorial basis ; and upon a 
franchise restricted to the propertied, highly 
conservative classes. Nevertheless on matters 
of national imiiortance even most of the 
Ceylonese returned bv special electorates saw 
eye to eye with their territorially elected 
colleagues ; and in moments of crisis thev did 
not hesitate to cast their votes against the 
officials who controlled patronage as w’ell as 
titles. 


While Sir Hugh Clifford refrained from taking 
any action that would bring about a deadlock, 
he moved the Colonial Office to order an investi- 
gation into the workings of the Constitution. 
The despatch that he wrote remains secret, 
though the Ceylonese have made every effort to 
secure its publication. From the many state- 
ments that he made publicly before he left this 
Island for fMalayas where he began his career 
as a lad of 17 a half century ago it is clear 
that he must have warned Whitehall that if 
matters were permitted to drift in Ceylon the 
legislature and the executive would come into 
collision and a crisis would ensue. 


IV. 

Whether the Colonial Office immediately 
granted Sir Hugh Clifford’s request, or whether 
it had to be persuaded to appoint a commission 
of enquiry is not known to me. The announce- 
ment, when he made it at a dinner, fell upon 
the Ceylonese politicians with the force of a 
tliunderbolt : and even some conservative men 
among them spoke of the investigation with 
misgiving. 

The nominees of the Colonial Office were, 
h.owever, not only able but they also were 
urbane men. The Earl of Donoughmore, 
appointed the Chairman of the Commission, was 
a man of charming manner ; and so were his 
colleagues— Sir IMathew Xathan, Liberal of the 
old school, Sir Geoffrey Butler, a “Tory 
Democrat” and Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, 
f Fabian Socialist and Labourite. Immediately 
after setting foot upon Ceylon soil thev won 
the Ceylonese — and esjiecially the impulsive 
?!uihalese — by their unfailing courtesv and ac- 
cessibility. They gave a patient hearing to all 
and sundry : even Sinhalese and Tamils who had 
hardly emerged from secondary schools and 
maturer men who had little to their credit but 
defeats were received in formal audience in the 
chamber in the new Town Hall in which the 
enquiry was held. Except in one instance, of 
which the details are not edifying, they suffered 
political tyros and adventurers to talk at random 
and some of them kept smiling while the others 
maintained a dignified poise. Such urbanity 
and accessibility made the Ceylonese forget the 
genesis of the enquiry. 

The terms of reference were, of course, avail- 
able. They read : 
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“To visit Ceylon and report on the working 
of the existing Constitution and on any 
difficulties of administration which may have 
arisen in connection uith it; to consider any 
proposals for the revision of the Constitution 
that may be put forward, and to report what, 
if an_v, amendments of the Order in Council now 
in force should be made.’’ 

The courtly manners of th.e Commissioners 
somehow made the Ceylonese forget that this 
cleverly worded sentence had ever been written. 
They began to look iux)n the emiuiry as ordered, 
not for the purposes that Sir Hugh Clifford had 
in view, purposes of which he had openly 
boasted : but solely to carry them at least a 
stage further toward self-government. 

The investigation was conducted in this 
atmosphere. The Commissioners departed from 
Ceylon amidst expressions of goodwill and the 
applause of every one. 

The steamer that carried Lord Donoughmore 
and his associates to Fnirope also bore two dis- 
tinguished members of the Ceylon Civil Service 
proceeding on leave. Tine of the permanent 
officials was exceedingly well connected. A 
relation of his served at the time as under- 
secretary in Whitehall. He himself had risen 
practically to the top in the Island. During the 
interregnum between the departure of Sir Hugh 
Clifford for IMalaya and the arrival of his 

successor. Sir Herbert Stanley, he had been 
appointed to act as the Colonial Secretary in 
the room of the Hon’ble IMr. A. G. M. 
Fletcher, who had been appointed to act as 
Governor. Whereas IMr. Fletcher, with his 

liberal ideas and tactful ways, had managed to 
steer officialdom clear of all legislative rocks and 
shoals, his locum ienens insisted upon navigat- 
ing that dangerous channel with full steam 
ahead. He had, in consequence, a crash. IMr. 
Edward W. Perera proposed a cut in the 

Colonial Secretary’s vote. So high ran the 

feeling in the Council that even the Ceylonese 
members known for their caution supported the 
motion. Strange to sav, a Sinhalese “unofficial” 
member of the E.xecutive Council (the Hon’ble 
Mr. D. S. Senaiiayakei delivered an attack upon 
his official colleagues and voted with IMr. 
Perera. The Government was defeated (not for 
the first, nor the last time). 

It was, I assume, by the merest chance that 
this Civil Servant, as also his Irish colleague 
ivho for some years had been Controller of 
Indian Tmmi.grant Labour, went home on leave 


by the same steamer that carried the Earl of 
Donoughmore and his colleagues to Europe. At 
least one of them had appeared before the Com- 
mission — once at an open and the second time 
at a secret session. 

Most of the official evidence had, in fact, 
been given in camera. The Ceylonese would, 
in any case, have been suspicious cf what had 
been said behind closed doors : but certain state- 
ments, as to the handicaps under which the 
officials lalxiured and the insulting treatment 
that they received in the Finance Committee, 
made to the Commission by the deputation sent 
by the European (British?) Association, raised 
their alarms. A Sinhalese member of the legis- 
lature entered, in a closely reasoned 
memorandum, into a spirited defence of his un- 
official colleagues ; but he unfortunately marred 
the effect created by that document by giving 
his evidence in secret. 

V. 

I have taken pains to explain the genesis of 
the enquiry and the circumstances in which 
the investigation was conducted, for it is other- 
wise impossible to understand the significance 
of the scheme of constitutional reforms pro- 
Itcunded by the Donoughmore Commission. 

In considering that scheme I propose to bare 
it of all verbiage : but before doing so, I wish 
to pay my meed of tribute to the literary ac- 
complishment of its author or authors. Seldom 
has it been my privilege to review a State paper 
that was couched in more elegant language. 
The marshalling of facts and the arrangement 
of the various sections are the work of a master- 
hand. The effect on the reader is almost 
hypnotic. 

Divested of the .gorgeous verbal habiliments 
in which the Earl of Donoughmore and his 
colleagues have dressed up their scheme, it 
immediately loses its attraction. Its magnetism 
lies not in the fundamentals but in the 
accoutrements. 

There arc two angles from which the scheme 
can be viewed ; 

Firstly, how far it fulfills the purpose for 
which the Commission was created ; and 

Secondly, how far it will enable the Ceylonese 
to manage them affairs themselves. 

No fair-minded critic can examine the scheme 
from the first point of view without forming 
the conclusion that the Commissioners have 
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shown consummate skill in discharging the 
functions entrusted to them. If their recom- 
mendations are adopted, as they made them, 
the legislature will be divested of every vestige 
of control that it at present possesses and 
exercises over the permanent oflicials and the 
Governor will be rendered complete master 
over both the administration and legislation. 
To show that no conclusions other than these 
are warranted, I shall isolate the Commission’s 
actual proposals bearing upon these matters. 

In respect of the permanent officials, the Earl 
of Donoughmore and his colleagues propose ; 

Firstly, to take away from the legislature the 
control it now has over the public services 
through the power of the purse. They would 
give the State Council, that they propose to set 
up in place of the existing legislature, only the 
privilege “to offer comment and criticism’’ in 
respect of “all matters affecting the pay and 
allowances, pensions, prospects and conditions 
of service of public officers.’’ They would 
place all these matters in the hands of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Secondly, the Commissioners would suppress 
the Select Committee appoiirtod in 1926 to 
examine questions pertaining to the salaries of 
permanent officials and would substitute in its 
stead a Salaries Commission to be “sent out 
from the United Kingdom every ten years or 
a: such intervals as the Secretary of State 
might determine.’’ The constitution of this 
commission is not given, but though the Com- 
missioners speak of it as “independent” it is 
likely to consist wholh- or largely of persons 
of British blood. It onh’ needs to be added 
that at present not a single Ceylonese occupies 
permanently a position in the public services 
that would entitle him to a seat in the Execu- 
tive Council, nor is there a single Ceylonese 
serving as an Agent of a province — a post ana- 
logous to that of a Collector or Deputy Com- 
missioner in Indian provinces. The higher 
ar)r)ointments in Ceylon, in other words, are 
still the monopoly of the British, and the 
Donoughmore Commission would ear-mark at 
least fifty per cent, of the superior posts for 
their own people. 

Thirdly, this “independent” Salaries Com- 
mission is admonished by the Donoughmore 
Commission to secure : 

(a) stability in salaries and pensions scales, 
so far as may be ; 

(b) to bring a1x)ut a differentiation between 
5 


the salaries paid to the Ceylonese and to the 
Europeans (by Europeans is no doubt meant 
Britons, since, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, no non-British European occupies 
any position of importance in the administra- 
tion) ; and 

(c) to find ways and means to raise the 
emoluments of the British public servants on 
the plea that they are 

“ ... a body of men exiled from the temperate 
climate which is their birthright and posted in a 
tropical country thousands of miles from their homes ; 
a country in which it is impossible for them to bring 
up. their children and from which it is essential for 
the sake of their own health that they should proceed 
on leave of absence at regular intervals ; a country in 
uhose service they are compelled not only to face 
all the difficulties involved in the maintenance of 
dual establishments, the risks to their health and 
the personal sacrifice of family ties but also to 
preserve at considerable cost a standard of living and 
hospitality in keeping with their own traditions and 
those of a Service which for over 125 years has 
represented a great Imperial Power.” 

Fourthly, the Commissioners propose the 
aj')pointmcnt of a member of the public service 
to act as an intermediary between the Ceylonese 
elected to be a IMinister and the heads of the 
various departments placed under that 
Minister’s “control.” This official, acting as 
Secretary to the Minister, “would not occupy 
in relation to the heads of the departments a 
position of official superiority.” The language 
of the recommendation can be legitimately- 
interpreted as implying that while the perman- 
ent head of a department can, if he deems it 
essential or advisable get in “direct personal 
touch” with the IMiiiistcr, the IMinister must 
needs use his “official Secretary” as inter- 
mediary for such communication. 

Fifthly, any public servant, he he British or 
Cej'lonese, who was in service at the time of 
issue of the Commissioners’ refwrt, who 
feels aggrieved, is to be given an un- 
qualified “right to retire on proportionate 
pension with compensation for loss of career,” 
and that option is to be continuous — lasting, not 
for a specified period, but throughout the time of 
each officer’s service under the Ceylon Govern- 
ment. Special tenderness is to be shown to 
“those officers who, after serving in the war, 
entered the service of the Ceylon Government at 
a later age than they otherwise would have 
done ” 
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Sixthly, the Commissioners, not satisfied with 
these recommendations, further propose to 
introduce a provision in Article XHI of the 
Royal Instructions which would compel the 
Covcrnor to withhold “assent in the name of 
His IMaiesty to any Bill... whereby the rights 
or privileges of public servants may be 
preiudiced.” 

If the Earl of Donoughmore and his 
colleagues consider that any serious student of 
constitutional history and procedure can regard 
a scheme containing provisions of such a nature 
as one designed to introduce responsible 
go^-ernment in Ceylon, they must have a very 
jiocr opinion of the capacity of such a student. 
Th.ese and cognate proposals of theirs, in fact, 
are diametrically opposed to the fundamental 
principles of constitutional practice in Britain 
and the British Dominions. 

In the circumstance in which the Commis- 
sion was appointed, it would, of course, be mani- 
festly unjust to expect them to devise a scheme 
whereby the officials in Ceylon would be made 
responsible to the Ceylon legislature. They 
were sent out for exactly the opposite purpose 
and enough has been written to show that they 
accom])lished their object most efficiently. 

VI. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Com- 
missioners are so enamoured of the American 
svstem that they propose to model the execu- 
tive in Ceylon upon the American pattern. 
They do not suggest that the office of the Chief 
Executive, as also the offices of Government 
Agents of Provinces (if those provinces may 
be regarded as analogous to the States compris- 
ing tlie American Union) be thrown open to 
election. Nor do they ask that the Ceylon 
legislature be .given power to overcome ultimate- 
ly- the opposition offered by the Chief Execu- 
tive, whether in respect of domc.stic affairs or 
matters pertaining to treaties with foreign 
nations. 

The Commissioners reject the British 
practices not because they prefer to them the 
constitutional safeguards designed by the 
founders of the Ignited States. Their purpose 
l:eing entirely different, they actually propose 
to make the Governor of Ceylon supreme not 
only in administration but also over legislation. 

As the a.gent of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who is to be the unquestioned arbiter 


of the public services in Ceylon, he is to 
constitute a sort of local protector of those 
services. All appointments not made from 
Whitehall are to be made by him. The eleeted 
Ministers, I may add parenthetically, are not 
to be given authority even to make transfers 
oL officials : — 

No executive business of any importance is 
to be transacted without the knowledge of the 
Governor, and he is to have ample powers to 
stay any action that he may desire. The Com- 
missioners propose, in fact, to give the 
Governor “a general right to refuse or reserve 
approval to any executive measure.” He is in 
addition to have power “to take executive 
action, in default of the co-operation of the 
(State) Council, in matters of paramount im- 
portance to the public interest.” He is further 
to “have power to declare a state of emergency 
and on such declaration to take over the control 
of the police, and of any other Department or 
service which he may consider it in the 
public interest to direct.” 

The Earl of Donoughmore and his colleagues 
recommend the confirmation of the powers 
already vested in the Governor to refuse assent 
in respect of the following classes of Bills : 

“i. Any Bill for the divorce of persons joined 
together in holy matrimony. 

2 . Any Bill whereby any grant of land or money, 
or other donation or gratuity, may be made to 
himself. 

3. Any Bill affecting the currency of the Island, 
or relating to the issue of Bank notes. 

4. Any Bill establishing any Banking Associa- 
tion; or amending or altering the constitution, 
powers, or privileges of any Banking Association. 

5. Any Bill imposing differential duties. 

6. .Any Bill the provisions of which shall appear 
inconsistent w-ith the obligations imposed upon His 
Majesty by Treaty. 

7. Any Bill interfering with the discipline or 
control of His Alajesty’s forces bv land, sea or air. 

8. Any Bill of an extraordinary nature and im- 
portance, whereby- the Royal prerogative, or the 
rights and property of British subjects not residing 
in the Island, or the trade and shipping of the United 
Kingdom and its Dependencies, niav be prejudiced.” 

The Governor is, in addition^ to be given 
power to refuse assent to Bills of the following 
classes, unless they be enacted at his own re- 
quest or with his own or the Secretary of 
State’s prior consent ; 
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“(12) Any Bill whereby persons of any particular 
community or religion are made liable to any dis- 
abilities or restrictions to which persons of otlier 
communities or religions are not also subjected or 
made liable, or are granted advantages not extended 
to persons of other communities or religions. 

(b) Any Bill whereby the right or privileges of 
public servants may be prejudiced. 

(c) Any Bill whereby the financial stability of the 
Island may be endangered. 

(li) An'" Bill relating to defence or public security, 
O’" any matter affecting naval, military or air forces 
or volunteer corps or the control of aerial navigation 
or aircraft. 

(c) Any Bill relating to or affecting trade outside 
the Island, or docks, harbours, shipping, or any 
lands, buildings, or other matters of naval, military 
or aerial interest or of Imperial concern. 

(/) xVny Bill relating to or affecting the administra 
tion of justice in the Island.” 

With regard to all Bills, of whatever nature, 
the Governor is to be competent to — 

‘‘(i) Assent. 

(2) Reserve assent pending signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasuie. 

(3) Refer back to the Council for further considera- 
tion, with or without suggested amendments. 

(4) Certify a Bill as coming within the -Article of 
the Order in Council which demands its passage by 
a two-thirds majority. 

(5) Attach to his assent a condition withholding 
the Ordinance from operation for a period not 
exceeding six months. 

(6) Refuse assent.” 

The Governor is to be “vested with power 
to enact laws himself.” That power is to 
“rest absoluteh' in” him and “no voting on” 
any such Bill is to “be required.” 

The President of the United States, whom 
certain British constitutional writers represent 
to be the greatest autocrat in the world, would, 
indeed, be a happy man if he could have any- 
thing like the powers that Donoughmore Com- 
mission wish to assign to the Governor. 

VII. 

The State Council that the Commissioners 
liropose to set up in place of the existing 
Eegislative Council not only will lack complete 
authority over the executive, and is to be in- 
competent to initiate legislation in all the 


respects named, but it is also to be a sub- 
ordinate legislature. His ^lajesty is to have 
unquestioned and unlimited right to “disallow 
any law assented to b\' the Governor,” and the 
Parliament of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland is to be competent to pass any law for 
application to Ceylon (exclusively, if so be its 
will) that it may like. 

A subordinate legislature with such restricted 
powers is not worth much notice. Yet such a 
hypnotic spell have the Earl of Donoughmore 
and his colleagues cast over the Ceylonese that 
few of them are able to think of anything but 
the methods devised for the manning of this 
body and the mode of working ; and some 
Britons, known to be friends of Ceylon as well 
as India, are indulging in talk that would imply 
that the electoral machinery is not a means to 
an end, but the end itself. 

The State Council is to comprise some eighty 
seats. Three of these are to be reserved for 
permanent officials — the Chief Secretary, the 
Treasurer and the -Ettorney-General — who, as 
will be related later, will control important ad- 
ministrative functions without being elected to 
the Council or being removable by it. Twelve 
seats (possible less but not more) will Ire ear- 
marked for the representation of minorities, 
and of these as many as six may be allotted to 
the British bankers, insurance agents, 
merchants and planters in Ceylon, who at 
present have only three. vSixtj'-five seats are 
to be hlled by election upon a territorial basis,, 
the Island being divided into constituencies of 
50,000 to 00,000 persons for that purpose. 

The communal seats are to be filled, not by 
the e.xisting system of communal electorates, 
but by reversion to the system discarded in 
IQC3 — that of nomination by the Governor. 

The territorial electorate — the only electorate 
to exist in the future — if it is ordered according 
to the Donoughmore schciiK; — is to be created 
iqron the basis of manhood suffrage for the 
Ceylonese men. Ceylonese women above thirty 
_\'ears of age are to be given the vote. 

A residential qualification, avowedly designed 
to prevent a large number of Indians from 
getting on to the register, is to operate against 
the non-Ceylonese. No one among them can 
qualify who has not spent five years in the 
I.'iland, nor has lived in a particular electoral 
district for eighteen months immediatelj- prior 
to the preparation of the register relating to 
that district. 
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Some .SinhalesL' have set uii a strong agita- 
tion to deprive Indians of such advantages as 
ma_v accrue to them from this recommendation. 
Several members of the existing legislature are 
taking the lead in the matter. They are mostly 
Sinhalese planters who employ Indians on their 
estates in the conditions of isolation described 
in the beginning of the article in the words 
of one these planter-politicians. It is suggested 
that if Indian estate labourers were enfranchis- 
ed they would cast their ballots in favour of 
candidates approved by their employers and 
thus British planters would be elected. 

These Sinhalese planters really dread to have 
the public see the conditions in which they 
compel the Indian labourers on their estates to 
live and to work. They also fear that Iniliaiis 
enjoying full citizenship rights vill not lie the 
dumb, decile creatures that they now are. 

Some of the opposition proceeds from racial 
and religious differences and historical hatreds 
iMost of the Indians in Ceylon are Hindu 
Tamils : and th.e Sinlialese — especially the 
Biiddhist Sinhalese — look upon them as the 
descendants of men who wrecked their temples 
and palaces. 

VIII. 

The Commissioners do not propose to permit 
the State Council, constituted upon the basis 
outlined above, to function in the way that 
Parliament functions in Britain or in the 
British Dominions. They would have it work 
both as a legislature and an executive lx>dy. 
i'hc latter function is to be di-charged some- 
thing after the fashion of the Uondon County 
Council — by dividing itself into seven com- 
mittees, and each committee electing its owii 
Chairman, who, if approved by the Governor, 
would become Minister. 

The Commissioners ma\' be pardoned for 
almost bodily annexing this municipal svstem 
and regarding it as a brand new invention uf 
their own. Tlie\- should, however, have taken 
some pains to justify the application of tli-U 
locid government system for tlie administration 
of not the local but tlie national affairs oi 
Ceylon. I find no such attem])t in the pages 
of their report. The omission, in view of their 
l>ersuasive loquacity in other respects, is 
significant. 

It is even more significant that the Commis- 
sioners jiroposc to leave the three ]iennanent 
officials who are to administer important depart- 


ments inieiitangkd by these Executive Com- 
mittees. Only the elected ministers (entirely or 
largeU' Cevlonese are to be thus enmeshed. 
If the imi>ositioii of such committees were at 
aU necessary, it certainly would be so in tlio 
case of these officials, for they will owe im 
allegiance to the State Council, and through 
the Committees it might have been possible to 
infuse some sense of responsibility into the 
administration of the departments entrusted to 
their care. 

Th.ese departments are certainly important 
The Chief Secretary, for instance, is to 
administer : 

“Kxterual .\ffair.- 
Maldive Islands. 

Defeuce, including Wliiiitt-er Cerp^. 

Drafting of btgislation. 

Public Service -tdniimstralion : di-cipliiie, appoiiu- 
inents and tran-fer-.” 

The Treasurer is to be in charge of : 
“Finance gcneralh. 

■'ai K.wcutive duties, -tatutorv and otherwise; 
Ciistoilv, collection and ilishur'cnient of all reveinii', 
including tliat derived from cusionis, e.Kcise and salt 
preiiaration of .\nmui! budget and lisliinates and d 
Suppleiiie-ntarv Psimiate' ; inve-sinient of State fund-, 
management of the public debt; loans to . local 
authorities, etc, 

li>) F'inancial supervisieui of all Department-, 
including contracts, stores, financial rcgulatiotis of 
public services, stre-ngtli <if e-stablisinnents, leave 
regulations, salaries, peusi.jiis anil allowances 

b'l .Vdvice on financial policy, incluiling ta.xation, 
loans, e.'tchange, currency, etc.” 

I lie Attorney-General is to have control of : 

“-Vdiiiiuistration of justice gene-rally. 

•Vilvisiiig the Dovernment in all legal (questions. 
Preparation of all legal lustriunents and contracts, 
Conduct of cle-ction.s ’’ 

Although the Colonial Aiulitor, as contem- 
plated by the Coiiimissioiier.-s, would be respons- 
ible to the State Council, his Department would 
oe placed under the Chief Secretary. 

Ihe.se functions, in other words, coiistitutj 
the “re.served subjects” in the Ceylon edition 
of dyarchy. To that list, however, must be 
added defence in all its aspects, of which the 
Dononghmore Commissioners write cryptically, 
riiey do not, they say, contemplate in that 
matter ‘‘any change in the well understood 
relations between the Governor as Commander- 
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in-Cliicf and the ( >flicer Commanding the 
Troops. They continue : 

“t)n the question of direction by the Governor (in 
this and in matters affectinq external relations) we 
think it necessary to state that while we are definite- 
!>■ of opinion that those affairs for which the Imperial 
< ■overnnient is responsible to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and to the people of the whole 
Umpire, should remain under Imperial direction, we 
are not fearful that there will be any desire on the 
part of the representatives of the people of Ceylon 
so to order the policy of the Island as in an\- way 
to militate against the general interest of the 
Commonwealth of Nation,^ to which they belong, or 
against the special interests of the people of Great 
liritain, who have commercial, financial, or other 
connection with the Island. What we heard and saw- 
in Ceylon, the treatment meted out to ourselves there, 
the respect we observed to be shown on all occa- 
sions to His Flxcellency and to his high Office, the 
t undid reco.gnitioli to us of benefits derived from the 
long association of the Island to the United Kingdom, 
ail fori lid this fear." 

The Ceylonese, nevertheless, are to have no 
hand in formulating or administering policies 
relating to the defence of their country — or its 
external relations. 

IX. 

It is to be doubted if the Ceylon edition of 
dyarchy will prove a greater success than its 


prototype has done in India, especially if the 
Doiioughmore Commission recommendations 
to iuter^iose the Executive Committees between 
the Ministers and the legislature goes through. 
The refusal to make the executive responsible 
to the legislature will pave the way for endless 
friction and lead to deadlocks — unless the 
Ce3'}ouese who are called into ofhee prove to 
be interested merely in drawing their 
Ks. 27,000 a year recommended by the Coni- 
niissioii, and the members of the State Council 
are also invertebrate. 

The powers of a dictatorial character given 
to the Governor will tend, for a time to dis- 
courage the Ceylonese to take bold action. 
The vested interests — both British and 
Ceylonese — are naturalh- jubilant. They do 
not, however, reckon with the spirit of our 
times. 

Sooner or later the Ceylonese will awaken 
to the retrogressive steps that, in the name of 
progress, have been recommended b\' the 
Doiioughmore Commission. The limitations 
placed upon Ceylonese initiative in respect of 
the management of their internal (let alone 
external) affairs will sooner or later hurt their 
pride, even if it does not actually impede their 
moral and material development. It will then 
I-e realized that the Earl of Doiioughmore and 
liis colleagues built their constitutional fabric 
iiiion shifting sands. 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES. 
By Prof. J.xdu N.\tii E-\rc.\k, c.i.K. 


Bunimisn \m) wiivr it nin for Indii. 

The initial force of Aryan civilisation was 
?,lient by the time it reached the western 
frontier of Bengal; or, it would be more 
correct to say- that the new elements that had 
entered into Aryan socictv caused a great 
transformation of its original character. In 
Mithila or North Bihar the Brahman ascen- 
dancy' in thought was lost and the Kshatriyas 


lx;,gan to think and act for themselves and 
resist the Brahmanic supremacy. Some 
scholars have called it the Kshatriya revolt 
a.gainst the Brahmans, but it should rather be 
styled an inevitable new stage in the evolution 
of India. 

A high philosophy', quite distinct from the 
Vedic reli.gion, was developed first in the 
hermitages and then at the courts of Kshatriy'a 
kings like Janaka, and it led, in the course of 
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time, to the rise of a great K-;hairi\-a invacher. 
It was Gautain Buddha, the lion iif the Sakya 
dan, who rose in open protest against the 
power and ritual of the Brahinaiis and thu^ 
introduced a new force into Indian life and 
thought. 

Let us consider the gifts of Buddhism to 
India. They were six in number : — 

(i) First, Buddhism gate us a jiopular 
religion, without any complex and unintelli- 
gible ritual that could be performed only by 
a priestly class. It deliberately set itself to 
appieal to the masses, and wonderfully 
succeeded in winning their hearts by its 
simplicity, its emotional element, its easy 
ethical code, its use of the vernacular language 
ui its scriptures, its popular method of teach- 
ing by means of parables, its worship in 
congregation. It introduced a personal clement 
into religion, in the form ot a known human 
Saviour, in the place of the impersonal forces 
of Nature to whom the \Tdic Aryans used to 
pray and the passionless abstract deity adored 
ui the L'panishads. 

(Hi Image-worship was most probably 
introduced into India by the Buddhists. We 
can conjecture that the earliest statues .tF 
Buddha were set up as purely commemorative 
of a great master and preacher, but that they 
soon came to be worshipi'ed as representations 
of the godhead. For sheltering these sacred 
images houses had to be built, and thus temples 
arose, while the Vedic Aryans had been con- 
tented with offering sacrifices on altars in the 
open air, as was the case with the Aryans of 
ancient Persia. 

(;h'> The monastic system, or the organiza- 
tion of religious devotees in disciplined 
communities or orders, was another innov'atioii 
due to Buddhism. It is true that solitary 
recluses and old men retiring to forests in order 
tf) end their days in lonely contemplation, had 
been known before, l)iit not the banding 
together of religious devotees into a fraternity 
of monks, olx-ying a common head and living 
together under a common code of discijdinary 
rnle.s. 

(ii'l Buddhism created ,i \:ist and varied 
literature in the siiokeii tongue, which was 
iimaiit for the common [leople and not reserved 
for a learned priesthood. 

(rp The most charming contribution vf 
Buddhism to Indian life was in the domain of 
sculpture and architecture. Here was a new 


element which ilm X'edic Aryans had luit 
thought of, and which, though introduced hy 
the Buddhist.', continued with growing volume 
in the later Hindu pLiiod. The Biuhlhists set 
the exanii)le of dedicating cave tenijileS, which 
tile Hindus and Jainas followed in after ages. 

(:'/j Buddhism established an intimate contact 
between India and foreign countries. This 
religion was India’s greatest gift to the outer 
world. It was a universal iiuwemciit, a force 
irrespective of country and caste, which the 
whole ancient East was free to accept. Indian 
monks and scholars carried Buddhism to foreign 
countries from the third century before Christ 
onwards, and thereafter the converts of these 
countries looked up to India as a holy land, 
the cradle of their faith, a jiilgrimage to which 
was the crowning act of a pious householder’s 
life. 

Two vStrea.ms of Hr.M.tN Movement. 

Thus, there Were two streams of human 
movement, one of native Buddhist teachers 
going out of India and another of foreign 
Buddhist pilgrims and students flocking to 
India, which broke our isolation in that age. 
'ihe Hindus followed the example thus set, and 
from the third century after Christ we have 
records of Hindu missionaries and colonists 
settling in Further India and several of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The result was that, in what is called the 
r)Uddhistic age, the fusion of foreign non-Ar)'aii 
immigrant tribes and families with the Indian 
l»opnlatioii became an easy cccurrcnce of every 
day. History records many examples of it. 
In the first century of the Christian era, some- 
families tliat bear Persian names are found 
settled in Mesteni India and patronising 
lirahuiaiis and Buddhist monks alike. The 
Karle and Nasik cave inscriptions tell ns that 
Harapharna (i.e., Holophernes), son of Seta- 
pharna, a Sova-vSaka, gave awav a cave-hall 
surrounded by nine cells to the Mahasanghika 
branch of Budelliist monks; and that Ushava- 
data (i.e., Rishava-datta) a Saka, the son-in-law 
of the Kshatrai)a Nahapana, gave away three 
lakli.s of cows and sixteen villages to the 
Brahinaus, paid for the marriage of eight 
Brahman maidens, fed a lakh of Brahmans for 
one year, dedicated a cave-monastery for the 
use of the Buddhist Ijegging friars, and made 
a gift of the village of Karanjika for the 
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support of the ascetics living in the caves at 
Valuraka, without distinction of sect. (“Epigr. 
Indica,” VH, 58, 72; VHI 78, S6t. In later 
times, when Buddhism decayed, these foreign 
settlers were quietly and completely absorbed 
in the mass of the Hindu population, their 
foreign origin having been forgotten during 
their long previous stay in India. 

Thus Buddhism, without at first intending it. 
contributed very largely to the synthesis which 
has p>roduced the modern Hindu faith and 
society. 

In this expansion of India outside and con- 
solidation within Asoka had made the first 
beginnings in the 3rd century before Christ ; 
but the movement l>ecame vast and sweeping 
only in the first century after Christ, under the 
Scythians and the Bactrian Greeks and Indo- 
Parthians whom the Scythians absorbed and 
replaced in political domination. 

Mahayan Buddhism advanced conquering the 
iniuds of men to the west, north-west and north 
east of India, while the Kushan emperors 
penetrated with their arms from Central Asia 
south-eastwards into the Gangetic Valley. 
Thus, these two forces, physical and spiritual, 
had the same effect of bringing foreign settlers 
into India, putting the Indian stamp on them, 
and finally converting their descendants into 
unmistakable Hindus a few centuries after- 
wards. The Sulaiman range ceased to exist as 
a barrier on our west, and the Punjab and 
Afghanistan, Khurasan and Seistan became rs 
one country. 

The ports of our west coast, — Sopara, 
Cambay, Broach and Chaul, — facilitated the 
same immigration by sea, and Konkan and 
Gujrat and even Malwa became the homes of 
foreign tribes that accejited the culture and 
religion of the land of their adoption. Witness 
the satraps of Ujiain. Chashtana, the founder 
of this line, was the son of Psamotika, a name 
which we find in the dynastic lists of ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia alike. But his descen- 
dants soon became Hindus and patrons of the 
Hindu religion. 

Sociu, CuSTOM.s .txn I\I.\nner.s of Newco^nfer.s. 

The newcomers into India retained their un- 
Hindu foreign names and customs for some 
time, because Buddhism did not insist on 
uniformity in these points, but embraced all 
within its tolerant bosom. After a few genera- 


tions, however, when the Hindu revival began 
the descendants of these foreigners were 
hammered or coaxed into uniformity with the 
Hindus around them in name, social practices 
and manners ; and a homogeneous population 
and culture in India was the result. Thus, the 
Andhra King Sri Pulumayi, the son of Vashisti, 
is praised for having brought society' back to 
the rigid purity of Hindu law bj' “stopping 
mesalliances between the four castes” through 
the extermination of the casteless Kshaharata 
dynasty of satraps. (“Epi.gr. Indica,” VIII, 
6o'l . And yet this king gave a village to the 
Saramanas or Buddhist priests of the Bhatayaniya 
fraternity, living in the Queen’s cave ilbid., 
p. 67). 

So, too, the earlier rulers of the Kushan 
empire in India bear purely Turki names like 
Kujula Kadphisa, Vajeski, Kauiski, and 
Huviski ; but immediately after Huviski we 
have the clear Hindu name of Vasudeva. 

The Mongolian Alioni dynasty that conquer- 
ed Assam in the thirteen century at first used 
non-Indian names like Sudangpa (1397), 
Supimpha (140.1), Suhangmung (1407), Sukham- 
pha (1,3.12), and then from the beginning of 
the i7tli century their descendants become 
Hindu Rajahs with names like Pratap Sinha 
(160.3), Jayadhwaj {164S), Udayaditya (1660), 
Rudra Sinha (t6q6), etc. 

At first the Scythians (Sakas) in India used 
to keep up their connection with their far-off 
homeland west of the Bolan Pass. Thus, the 
Mathura lion-capital of the first century A.D. 
bears an inscription in honour of all the in- 
habitants of the Saka-land : “Sarvasa saka- 
rastanasa puyae’' (“Epigr. Indica,” IX, 146). 

Now, this “Saka-sthan” in Sanskrit, became 
“sekestene” in Greek, “sejistan” in mediaeval 
Persian and “seistan” in modern Persian, it 
is the south-eastern corner of Persia. 

But a few generations later we find the 
Sakas completely naturalised in India and 
absorbed into the Hindu i>opulation. So, too, 
the Hull invaders of the fifth century A.D., 
after many fights with the Gupta empire, lost 
the chance of political domination in India, and 
settled down as peaceful common people, con- 
tributing tribes to various Hindu castes and 
professions. Thus, one reco.gnised Rajput clan 
bears the name of Hun. Their nomadic 
brethren, the Gujars, after many wanderings 
since mi.gration to India, have settled in the 
Delhi district and the country west of it, and 
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given their name to the province of Gujrat or 
“Gurjara-rashtra,” to the district of Gnjran- 
wala, and to the Rajput clan of Bar-Gujars. 

RKORnANISVTIOX OF HlNDU SOCIETY. 

After th.e upheaval caused by the mass 
incursions of the Scx’thians and other nomadic 
races from the first to the sixth century of the 
Christian era, Hindu society was reorganised 
and graded anew. The caste grouping then 
adopted liecame stereotyped in every province. 
History has preserved no record of how this 
happened, nor the names of the mi,ghty social 
leaders and Brahman scholars who imposed their 
will on such a huge population throughout such 
an immense extent of country, and poured the 
fluid elements of society into a mould where 
they have acquired rigidity for all time to come. 
But we .get a few glimpses from the identical 
tradition preserved in places as far apart as 
Gujrat, Assam, Lower Beiygal, and Orissa. In 
each of these provinces there is a universally 
accepted belief that an ancient king wanted to 
perform a Vedic sacrifice, but found the local 
Brahmans ignorant and impure in their lives 
(like the English clergy of the earlier years 
of King Alfred) that he had to induce five pure 
Brahmans to come from Kaiiauj and settle in 
his kingdom, and to these five immi.grants the 
best local Brahman families of later times trace 
their descent. 

At that forgotten reorganisation of society, 
the passion everywhere was to revert to the 
pristine purity of blood, — at least of social 
practice and reli.gious rites, — that had existed 
before the Hun flood submer.ged North India, 
and the scat of this pure type was Kanauj in 
IMadhyadesh or the Ganga-Jamuna doab. 

This huge reconstruction of Hindu society 
stretches, with its ebb and flow, from the sixth 
to the tenth century after Christ. During this 
PiCriod the Scythian and other foreign settlers 
were completely Hindnised, the Rajputs rose 
to kingship) as the ruliipg caste, with their 
numberless principalities coverin.g the whole 
country from Attock and I'lid on the Indus to 
Palama in South Bihar. They made themselves 
the ardent champions of the new Hinduism 
It was on this Rajput wall that the IMuslim 
invaders from the north-west impinged at the 
close of the tenth century. 

This moral transformation of savage foreig- 
ners is the greatest glory of India, and a proof 


of the death-defying vitality of Hinduism, 
considered not as a dogmatic creed {which it 
never was), but as a social force and civilising 
a.geiicy. The spirit of India has triumphed over 
time and change and kept the composite Indian 
people’s mind as active and keen as in the 
best days of pure Aryan ascendancy. The 
blending of races here has not led to that 
intellectual and moral deterioration which 's 
found among the present-day mixed population 
of what was once Spanish America. 

As a distinguished orientalist has truly ob- 
served, “The most important fact in Hindu 
history is overlooked (Ijv our orthodox writers). 
I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisa- 
tion, which has enabled it to assimilate and 
absorb into itself every foreign invader except 
the iMoslem and the European. Those Indians 
have a poor idea of their country’s greatness, 
who do not realise how it has tamed and 
civilised the nomads of Central Asia, so that 
wild Turkman tribes have been transformed into 
some of the most famous of the Rajput royal 
races.’’ (A. )M. T. Jackson in “Indian 

Antiquary,’’ igio, p. 77). 

The Dec.vy of Buddhism. 

The history of Buddhism in India is a story 
of strange transformations running through 
twentj’ centuries. The astonishing result of it 
is that this reli.gion, which has converted nearly 
a quarter of the human race, has totally dis- 
appeared from the land of its birth. But all 
the stages of this growth, transformation, decay 
and death can he historically traced. 

In the origin. Buddhism was not avowedly 
a new' creed, but an appeal for holier living 
in the bosom of the existing Hindu religion and 
society. Buddha was not a prophet, but a 
saint, who urged his hearers to .give up their 
vices and follies and to practise that purity of 
conduct and sincerity of belief which is the 
essence of every true religion. He himself, so 
far as we can ind.ge from the scanty volume of 
what is accepted as his true sayings, taught 
neither new dogmas, nor new rituals, nor even 
a new ithilosophy. 

The basic doctrine of Buddhism, as all 
scholars now admit, sjirang from the pre- 
existing Hindu philosophy of the fsankhya and 
the later I panishads, — the belief, namely, that 
hiiinan life is a misery and the cessation of 
re-birth is the means of extinguishing that 
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iriiser}'. Such cessation comes from moral 
self-control and the repression of all tlesires. 
The eightfold path enjoined by Buddha for this 
purpose is only a code of general etkics, and 
not the special creed of a rexx-aled and distinc- 
tive faith. 

As Kern points out, “It does not necessarily 
follow that the Buddha was supposed to have 
invented the whole of morality. On the 
coiitraiw, the blaster himself repeatedly extols 

the morals and virtues of the ancient Rishis 

Buddhism has wisely adopted many articles of 
morality and pious cusloius flowing from the 

source of the Bralmiani.^t code The sect 

originally had no moral code at all, except the 
-prohibiiions and duties prescribed to the 
members of the hlrder.” 

Thus, so far as the original philosophy of 
Buddhism goes, there is hardly any bre.’'k of 
continuity h.etwecn Buddha and the Hindti 
sages who had preceded him. In the “Jatahas” 
Buddha s.tys again and again that true pic-tp 
consists not in the performance of rites or the 
repetition of set prayers, but in holy living and 
holy dying. 

In the proclaniatiims of the great royal 
preacher Asoka, we so.- the same insistence on 
.general morality as the real aim of the Buddhistic 
“Dharma”. In the second Pillar Edict Asoka 
says, “Dharnn i- goxl ; ’out what i'? Dharma? 
It co:isists ill doing good to the many, kind- 
ness, charity, trutiifnhiess, purity”. 

Dlianiiali saJhu — gi/a aslu dhaiina Hi npcis- 
uibo bahukalyaiiam , daya, danam, saiyai)’, 
shaucJiain. 

The definition of Dharma is even ■ more 
cxiilicit in the fourteenth Rock Edict: — 

“Dharma lias great fruits. It consists in 
much kindness tfj slaves and servants, reverence 
to elders, control of the passions, almsgiving to 
Sramaiia'' and Brahmanas, and to others similar 
benefit of Dharma.” 

Bo much for th.e creed of tlie new Preacher. 
Nor did Buddha lay down a special ritual for 
his followers. That was of later growth. The 
only iiew B’ing he introduced was the institu-i 


tion of the orders of monks and nuns. But 
even the rules of monastic discipline seem to 
have been left by him few, simple and 
undefuied. They had to be codified and 
stilTened after his death. This is clearly 
proved by the traditions relating to the first 
Council held immediately after his death and 
especially of the second Council, that of 
Vaisali, the calling together of which would 
not have been necessary if the rules of monastic 
life had been fully elaborated and laid down 
111 writing, so as to obviate all doubt and con 
troversy about their nature. 

With the disappearance of the towering per- 
sonality of its founder, began the long line of 
changes in Buddhism. First, an attempt, — a 
very natural attempt — was made to set up a 
scripture and a code of recorded rules in the 
place of the living teacher wlio had disappear- 
ed and his s.-yinss which had till then been 
OLally i)reservcd. Immediately after the Nirvan 
Cl Buddl'.a, five-hundred monks assembled at 
Kajgir, under llie presidency of the aged blaha- 
Kasyapa, for this purpose. 

“Kasyapa the Greet, whom the blaster had 
designated as his successor, made the proposal 
that the brethren should assemble to rehearse 
llie Lord’s precepts. Tlie proposal was 
ado, .ted.” 

But It was liopeless to reach uniformity by 
means of a council of bishojis, without an ever- 
present infallible Pope or dictator of the faith. 
A hundred years after the first Council, 
d-fference of opinion as to the orthodo:i 
doctrines and practices made the summoning 
of a second Council ncCeSsary. The scandalous 
lives and doctrines of the monks of Vaisali, 
roused the indignation of tlic- reformer Yasas, 
and he was supported by the venerable priests 
Sarvaka and Revata. But it was to no effect. 
'I'lio Vaisali Council, mstead of restoring 
uniformity to the Church, ijrukc up in disorder ; 
two different councils Seem to have been held 
here by the two parties, neither recognising the 
authority of the other, and the Church was rent 
y,- an open schism 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW . 


SOME IMPRESSIONS (')F SOVIET RUSSIA— II. 

Bv Panimt Jawaharlal Xkhri . 


I. The Joe’rnev to AIoscow. 

Wc liad been invited hy the Society for 
Cultural Relations tvith Foreign Countries to 
\idt Aioscow during the tenth anniversary 
calebration early in November, 1927. A very 
large nuinhcr of invitations had been issued to 
nieu and rvonieii in all countries — not only to 
conimtuiiSts but to mane- professors, scientists, 
and distinguished individuals. I believe be- 
t'.Neeii Seven and eight hundred persons res- 
ponded to these invitations. Our own visit was 
decided upon at the last moment as we had 
little time to spare and the journet' to Moscow 
was a long one. 

We went from Berlin aiirl crossed the whole 
of Poland. It was an uneventful and dreary 
journey. Poland looked a desolate and dismal 
country. Except for Warsaw the stations were 
small n.-a.yside buildings with ver}’ few houses 
in the neighbourhood. Uur German conductor 
in the train had the supremest contempt for 
Poland and all things Polish. For him civilisa- 
tion ended at the German frontier and the Poles 
were a barbarous people. It may be however 
that the cheerless aspect of the country was 
due to the season; it was the beginning of 
winter. But even winter could not have made 
much difference to an industrial country, and 
from what we could see from tlie train there 
were few evidences of industrialism. 

We reached the Russian frontier at Niegero- 
loje on the night of November 7th, 2S 
hours after leaving Berlin. Just before our 
arrival we were visited in oar compartment hy 
a Russian officer in cliarge of the customs. He 
asked us if we were going to the celebrations 
as guests, and assuring himself of this, he told 
ns not to worry about our luggage as he would 
take charge of it. We were excused the 
custfiins examination . 

The frontier station was all beflagged and 
decorated. There were red flags everywhere 
and the Soviet emblem — the hammer and tlie 
sickle. There were also pictures and busts of 
Teiiin and other leaders. It was the anniver- 


sary day, just 10 years after tlie Bolshewiks 
seized power and all Russia was celebrating it. 

We had already taken oar dinner but the 
station staff produced large quantities of food, 
and, after the Indian fashion, would have no 
refusal. We had to comply with their wishes. 
Vi e had some difficnlty in communicating with 
each othei as the only European languages we 
could express ourselves in were English and 
French. The station staff knew no English 
wliatever and excecdingl>- little French, 
l^everal knew German well. Ultimately a 
jierson was produced who could speak a little 
I'rench and he became our interpreter. We 
liad (juite a little function ; a speech of welcome 
was made to wjiich I had to respond briefly. 
About a score of villagers were present — men, 
women and children — and they took great 
interest in the proceedings. Partly this may 
have been due to tlie saries of my wife aii-I 
sister. \\ e were then taken round tlie room 
and the pictures and posters were ex]>lained to 
us and we had our first experience of Lenin 
worship. Every mention of Lenin brought a 
rapt expression on the faces of those lireseiit 
( )ur w hole stay at this little wayside station 
resembled nothing so much, as mv father re- 
marked at the time, as a visit of a Congress 
deputation tr.> a small town or village during the 
non-co-operation days. 

Prom Niegeroloje we travelled in the Russian 
train. ( )ur berths had been reserved bv oitr 
hosts and we had a very comfortable journey. 
1 here is only one class in Russia but they have 
some special sleeping cars and we had been 
provided with tliese. M'e travelled the whole 
night and the greater part of the next day, 
arriving at AIoscow the next afternoon. All 
the stations cn route were decorated with flags 
and piictures in honour of the anniversary. The 
men and wfiiiien and chililren we saw at the 
stations wore great coats reaching to their 
ankles and big Russian boots up to the knees. 

At AIuscow we found representatives of the 
Cultural Society to greet us as well as a number 
of Indian young men whom we did not know, 
llfr. S. J. .Saklatvala, who had ])receded us by 
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a few days, was also there. We were taken to 
the Grand Hotel de Moscow, the Place de la 
Revolution, a large building with many evi- 
dences of former grandeur and luxury. But 
ewideiitly these signs of grandeur did not fit in 
with the present regime and were mostly 
covered up. 

( )ur first feeling was one of great regret that 
we liad not come a day or two earlier. The real 
anniversary celebration had taken place the day 
before and we had missed it. This consisted of 
a march past the Lenin iMausoleiim of over a 
million troops and workers and children drawn 
from every part of Russia. Kalinin, the 
Peasant President of the Russian Union, and 
still a ireasant in his appearance in spite of his 
high office, had taken the march past. From 
early morning til! night had fallen the march 
past continued to the strains of the Inter- 
nationale the workers’ anthem; first the troops 
ot all kinds and then representatives from 
factories and colleges and schools, and towns 
and villages. Workers and peasants ; men and 
women and children forty deep went by, witlt 
banners hying, head high and full of enthus- 
iasm. Effigies there were jf Chamberlain an.l 
Briand and Baldwin, some of them very ‘'lever. 
( )ne of these showed Chamberlain wedged in .a 
sickle with the hammer falling on his head ! 
Finally long after night had fallen, the Cos- 
sack cavalry made a magnificent charge at 
break-neck speed right across the great Red 
Spuare. Such were the accounts that we heard 
and the more we heard them the more we re- 
gretted having missed this magnificent 
spectacle. 


II. THE peasantry. 

The CEXTR.ti. Pe.vs.vnts' Home. 

Among the sights we saw in IMoscow one of 
the most impressive was th.e Central Peasants’ 
Home. It was an enormous building contain- 
ing museums, demonstration rooms, lecture 
rooms and residential acconmiodation for about 
350 persons. Practically everything that might 
interest or instruct the peasant was there, 
'riiere was a fine display of agricultural pro- 
duce, all ticketed and compared and explained. 
Several halls were full of the latest agricultural 
implements and machinery and models of up-to- 
date and sanitary houses and farms for the 


P'easantry. Anothei part of the building was 
devoted to health propaganda. Pictures and 
posters and models explained how disease was 
to be avoided and homes ker.'t clean and healthy. 

A large hall was devoted solely to electricity 
and was full of working models showing its use 
lor lighting and agricultural puri>oses. Water 
pumps of various sizes worked by electric power 
were much in evidence. A big chart showed 
the rapid developinicnt of electric power stations 
a), over Russia. The whole display was ad- 
mirably designed to impiress the peasant with 
the advantages of electricity from his own view- 
point. 

iMany peasants came to the Home and ex- 
pianatory tours round the various show rooms 
were organised. Lectures took place daily on 
educational subjects of interest to the agricul- 
tvirists and free legal and technical advice was 
given. Peasants were encouraged to stay in the 
Home for a maximum period of two months to 
go through a small course of agricultural train- 
ing. The building liad a restaurant attached 
where clieap meals were provided. \Ve saw it 
erowdeel with rustics fresh fiom the country. 

It was a remarkably fine institution and one 
felt that e\ cn one such centre must improve the 
lot of the peasantry. We were told however 
that such peasant’s homes were springing up all 
oxer tile Union, though most of them were much 
smaller than the Central Home. There was 
another in IMoscow city for the IMoscow district, 
and there were about ,^50 of them in Russia 
proper, excluding Ukraine and Asiatic Russia, 
where also there were many such homes. These 
hundreds of homes must transform the outlook 
of the peasantry to a remarkable extent within 
a short time. 

Russia, as is well-known, is pre-eminently a 
land of peasants, and yet the burden of the 
revolution fell almost entirely in its earlier 
stages, on the industrial workers. The city 
proletariats of Leniiigrad and Moscow were the 
spearheads of the revolution and the peasantry 
was for some time poorly represented in the 
Soviets. Immediate advantage however was 
taken by the peasantry of the Soviet decree to 
nationalise laud, and even without tlie inter- 
vention of the central authority they ejected the 
laiidhn'ds and divided the land amongst them- 
selves. Having done so the more prosperous 
of them were content and had no desire for 
further cluuige or more revolution. IMany of 
them knew little about communism and cared 
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less, and gradually they de'.xdoped hostility to 
the Soviet power wliiedi did not view with 
favour the' hoarding of coni and the profiteer- 
ing in which the richer peasantry was indulg- 
ing. The blockade of Russia by the western 
liuroi-eaii nations and the possession of some 
ot the richest food producing areas in tlie south 
by liosti'e powers created a terrible crisis in 
t’le large cities aiidi the Red army had to fac.- 
starvation. Immediate and energetic steps were 
taken by tlie So\ iet Go' ernmeiit and the hoard- 
er store.s of fond were commandeered from the 
richer peasantry. 

“Nrw Eco.xomic Por.icv.” 

This eased the situation but the inherent con- 
fict between the advanced class-coiisci'.us cit\' 
worker and the conservative i>easantry attached 
to the soil, continued ami ultimately the latter 
made its weight felt. At the instance of Leuin 
the whole piolicy of the State was siuldenb- 
changed and what is called the “New Economic 
Policy’’ was introduced. Vdheth.r Lenin was 
forced by circumstances to follow this line or, 
as seme now assert, it was the natural and 
iiitfiided outcome of his ^ olicy, it is difficult to 
say. The period of militant communism could 
not la'^t long but the manner of its ending 
cert 'inly seemed to indicate that the pressure 
on th.e go-'eniinent was great. 

Lenin adapted himself to the circunisfances 
even at the cost of some of the prinriples of 
communism. He gave in to the peasantry and 
to the petty traders, but his giant brain evolved 
a new and subtle scheme to introduce the in- 
dustrial outlook amongst the peasantry. 
“What is communisnU’’ a.sked Lenin once and 
he himself gave the strange reply that it was 
“The .Soviet Republic plus electrification.’’ He 
laid clown that the whole of Russia must be 
electrified. It was a stuiieiidous project, for 
Russia, is a vast country. But already it has 
made good jirogress and Russians point with 
great satisfaction and p^ridc on large maps 
which show the many great power stations 
which have sprung up all over the country. 

The power of the peasantry is undoubtedly 
growing in Russia. The seats of authority may 
be filled by workers and intellectuals but little 
can be done against the dead weight of the 
disapproval of the peasantry. The controversy 
between the rival groups in the communist 
party — Stalin vs, Trot.sky — is largely concerned 


with the attitude to be taken up on agrari'i.n 
liiiestions. The Stalin group which is pre- 
dominant to-dav m apparently more amenable 
to compromise with, the sieasaiits than the other 
group. 

fi-onie peiip'c assert tl’.at a new agra.rian aristo- 
craev is cradualiv being built uj*. There may 
be sonte slicll telliLllcv btlt it is difiicult to 
Ivlieve that it can go far. The whole apparatus 
<<1 tile State is against it, pub.lic (opinion would 
m.'t tolerate it cii.l th.e poorest classes have too 
much power to permit a group to monopolise 
\‘,ealth and economic [liwver. By its system of 
taxation the State is alwacs trying to level in- 
comes up as fa-.- as pos-ible. About as per cent, 
of the peasant farms are e.xempt from the pay- 
ment itf the agricultur. 1 tax and it has been 
I'ngojsed to exempt an a.ahtioiial lo per cent. 
They are exempt as thei.' income is supposed 
to he barely si’hicien.t to permit the peasants 
''■orlting them to li\e deceiitl.v. ('ll the com- 
iH-.rative-ly richer classes t'ne burden of tiixation 
is conseilUelitlv all tile lleatiet. 

Land in thecry belongs to the State. In 
1 iMCtice the village Sot iet divides it amongst 
the inliabitants, usually giving as muc'li of it to 
.1 i)ers(>ii as can be- tilled liy liis lainil}'. The 
extent e-f the liolJing depends i. n the density of 
th.e pop lation and various schemes of colonisa- 
tion are afoot to etiualise to some c.xteiit ac 
least tliis density. e\n inditidual or f; mil_v 
holding land will lirobably contiime to hold it 
hilt if t’ne family increases eir decreases a cori'es- 
jjonding change may be made in the size of the 
h.olding at the next re-distribution by the 
village Soviet. 

R.'vi'ii) PieoriKH.ss. 

Some figures of Uie agricultural output in 
recent _\-ears may pru\-e interesting. It must 
bi, remembered th.at Russia went through six or 
seven years of foreign and civil war, blockade 
and intervention, hunger and cold, general 
dilapidati()n and a radical transformation of 
time-honoured social traditions. The whole 
machinerv of the State was upset and recast. 
There was a continuous fall in output till 
ig2i-22 when the tide turned. During this 
periotl of war and decline the peasantry lost 
about 30 per cent, of able-bodied man-]iowcr 
and there was a great dc.struction of live .stock 
and implements. Cattle raising went down to 
40 jier cent, and the area under cultivation 
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dropped from rog millions dessiatines in 1914 to 
75 millions in 1022. These figures are taken 
from the report presented by Rykoff, the Chair- 
man of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars, to 
tile tenth anniiersary session of the Central 
Executive Committee of the U. S. S. R. in 
October, IC27, Rykoff also gave the following 
figures of the aggregate value of agricultural 
output ; — 

“In TQit, 11,700 IMillion roubles. In 1921, 
0,000 million roubles. In 1926-27, 12,776 

million roubles. Estimate for 1927-2S, 13,186 
million roubles (a rouble is roughly equivalent 
to 2 English shillingsj.’’ 

Thus in spite of the .great fall in 1921 the 
pre-war level had already been reached and 
exceeded last year. The pre-war level of the 
area under cultivation and of cattle raising was 
also reached in 1027. The Central Govern- 
ment is investing large amounts of capital in 
agricultural irnriroveinents. In 1926-27 the 
ligiire was 41S million roubles, in 1Q27-2S it was 
proposed to invest 520 niillion roubles. 

These figures, and they are supported bv 
independent testimony, indicate rapid progress. 
The pro.gress is remarkable when the manifold 
chfliculties and the lack of aid from outsid'- are 
considered. 

Ill CRIMINAL LAW . 

Cowstitutiox of Trihuxci.-- 

Nothing is perhaps more confusing to th; 
student of Russia than the conflicting repoits 
that come of the treatment of prisoners and of 
the criminal law. V'e are told of the Re-l 
Terror and .ghastly and horrible details are pro- 
vided for our consumption ; we are also told 
that the Russian prison is an ideal residence 
where any one can live in comfort and case and 
with a minimum of restraint. Gnr own visit 
to the chief pirisoii in IMoscow created a most 
favourable impression in onr minds. Probably 
there is a measure of truth in both the state- 
ments. But liefore we examine the practice it 
is desirable to study the theory of the criminal 
law in Russia. It may be that there is a great 
divergence between theory and practice, but the 
former will at least tell us what ideals the 
Russians have placed before themselves. 

The new Criminal Code came into force on 
the ist January, 1927 in the R.S.E.S.R., that is, 
iir Russia proper. I do not know if it aptplie.s 


to the other republics of the L’nion. Before 
1927 the tribunals had a few decrees to .guide 
them but were generally suppiosed to decide on 
grounds of commonsense and equity. These 
tribunals were composed of workmen and 
l^easants. 

Under the new Code both the Judge and the 
jury have to be chosen from men who enjoy 
political ri,ghts under the constitution of the 
I'.S.S.R. Thus they must be workers, either 
manual or intellectual. Capitalists, persons 
living on relit and nep men (those who under 
the new economic policy practise a modified 
form of capitalism; and the like, are thus ex- 
cluded. The tribunal is presided over by a 
Judge elected for one year by the local Soviet 
of workers and peasants. He is helped by two 
.jury men chosen apparently also by the local 
Soviet, that is by all the voters in the area 
J'hese jury men arc constantly changed as eacli 
person serves once a year only for six days at 
most. Thus great ntimbers of workers take 
P’a.rt in the ivcrking of the tribunals. It was 
estimated that in 1926-27 over 500,000 workers 
and peasants helped the judges in this way 
througliont Russia. 

Lenin specially desired that as many people 
ac possible, and specially the poorest inhabitants 
of the country, should assist in the administra- 
tion of justice. He declared that the Soviet 
power must call these poor people to help in 
the tribunals so that they may participate in 
tlie government of the country and thus slionld 
identify themselves with the State. In this way 
they would quickly learn the science of iiolitical 
j lower. 

“Mexsures !>f Stjci.ti. Defence.” 

The idea of “punislimeiit” is not approved 
of in the Soviet Code and the word itself has 
been replaced by a phrase “measures of social 
defence.” There is a strict prohibition against 
the infliction of physical sufferin.g or the doing 
of aiivthin.g which lessens human dignity. 
Article 9 of the Code says: 

“The measures of social defence do not have 
tor their oliject the infliction of physical suffer- 
ing or the lowering of human dignity, nor are 
they meant to avenge or to punish.” 

Crime, according to the Soviet Criminal Law, 
is aUvays the outcome of the antagonisms exist- 
ing in a society divided into classes ; it is always 
the result of a faulty social orgardsation and a 
bad eiivironiuent. 
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These ideas about punishment and crime 
\' ere first put forward and discussed in some 
detail by an Italian, Enrio Ferri. But no 
>tate, with the exception of Soviet Russia, has 
so far incorporated them in its Criminal Code. 

The convicts can thus more or less be called 
detenus, and the Soviet penitentiary systenn is 
based on the collective work of these detenus. 
^Another method is compulsory work without 
the compdete deprivation of liberty. The latter 
is the usual form for all e.xcept those who have 
committed serious offences. 

The measures of social defence need not 
necessarily be applied to every act mentioned 
in the Code as being agamst social order. If 
in reality there is no danger or the delinquent 
cannot be considered dangerous to society the 
tribunal need not apply these measures to him. 
It may be also that the act committed thougii 
originally dangerous may have ceased to be so. 
Thus during the blockade of 1928, when there 
was great scarcity of food, the faking of false 
bread cards was a serious offence. In 1927 
however there was no such scarcity and the 
offence had little meaning, Probabh- a tribunal 
would not punish any one now for having 
committed this oft'ence even formerly. 

The death penalty was abolished by the 
Soviet soon after they came to power, bat only 
a few days later they had to reinstate it for acts 
of treason. It has also been applied in cases 
of corruption and embezzlement of public 
funds. Article 21 of the Code now states that: 

“The penalt}’ of death is a temporary measure 
of repression for the most serious crimes which 
threaten the very basis of the Soviet power and 
proletarian .State ; it is only applied in excep- 
tional cases of defence, pending its total 
abolition.” 

-A proviso lays down that pregnant women, 
and no one who had not attained the age of 
18 at the time he committed the crime, can 
suffer the death penalty. 

AlErsURHs Agmxst Cri-Wi.wls. 

The measures taken by the State against 
criminals are divided into three classes : 

(1) Repressive, 

(2) Aledical treatment, 

(3) Pedagogic treatment. 

The last named is for children and the young. 
The law forbids absolutely all judicial measures 
oi correction for children up to the age of 14. 


From 14 to 10 such nieasuies can only lie taken 
on the report of a special commission, consist- 
ing of a doctor and an educationist, and if it 
IS found that medical or iiedagogic treatment 
will haw no effect 

The various repressi\e measures taken bv the 
State are ; 

1. Tile death peiialtv'. 

2. Th.e criminal is declared an enemy of 
the workers, is deprived of Irs citizenship of 
the U.S.S.R., and is banished. Persons tlius 
banished by the judgment of a court cannot 
enter the territories of the U.S.S.R. at their own 
w ill ; should they do so they risk the peiialt}’ 
of death. 

3. The deprivation of liberty with or with- 
out solitary confinement for a -period not 
exceeding ten years. Formerly the maximnu. 
rieriod was five years but in 1922 tins wa.s 
increased to ten. In reality few convicts or 
detenus have to remain in jail ten years. By 
a system of remissions for work done the period 
of ten years can be reduced by two or three 
years. 

4. Conqiulsory labour without total depriva- 
tion of liberty. The person condemned is not 
kept ill detention all the time. He can go on 
leave. For the peasants compulsory leave A 
given during the harvesting season and other 
periods when agricultural work has to be done. 

5. Loss of civic rights. 

b. Banishment for a period from the 
U.S.S.R. 

7. Deportation from the R.S.F.S.R. (Russia 
proper) or from any other republic in the F’liiou, 
With or without the obligation to li\'e in a 
particular (dace. 

8. For officials dismissal with or without a 
prohibition to occupy a particular post. 

g. Prohibition to practise a particular 
profession. 

10. Confiscation, total or partial, of goods. 

11. Public blame. 

12. F'ine. 

The Code lays down that in place of fine 
there can be no imprisonment and no fine in 
place of iniprisoument. 

It is also laid down that counter-revolutionary 
crimes or treason includo acts against 

another workers’ State even though it may not 
belong to the U S.S.R, Russians of course pride 
themselves 011 not being u.itional in the iiarrow 
oelie\e in the inter-national 
solidarity of workers and their .slogan is not 
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“Russians Unite’’ l)ut “Workers of the world 
unite.’’ 

IV. A PRISON. 

HuM.tNE Tre.\t.me.nt of Pri.soxers. 

During our stay in Moscow we had occasion 
to visit a prison on the outskirts of the city. 
VA were told that it was meant for the more 
serious offenders only. The building was an 
old one — it us^d to be a Czarist prison — and was 
not prepossessing. On entering it we foun.l 
ourselves in a lobby with many corritlors 
radiating from it with cells on either side, 
'j'here were three st<jries. We were asked by 
the Governor of the prison to choose the cells 
wc wished to see so that we might not think 
that we had been shown selected cells. The 
insistence on our choosing the cells ourselves 
was rather curious and seemed to indicate that 
the whole prison was more or less of a show 
place, specially meant for the edification of 
visitors. 

We went inside some cdls. They were 
narrow and uncomfortable with two or three 
cots in each. There appeared to be little 
ventilation but this was apparently avoided as 
much as possible owing to the great cold. 
I'he cells were not particularly clean or tidy. 
They had a number of books and in two cells 
we saw radio sets which we were told had been 
fitted up by the prisoners concerned. 

There were over 450 prisoners, most of them 
sentenced for the graver offences to long terms 
of imiirisoument — the longest being ten years, 
which was usually reduced by two or three 
years for good work and good conduct. The 
whole prison staff consisted of about .se or 53 
persons including the Governor and the surgeon 
and his assistants. This number worked in 
three shifts of S liours a day each. Thus at 
one time there were not more than 17 or iS 
members of the staff on duty. This seemed a. 
small number specially as there were no convict 
warders. We were told that to aiipoiiit i>ri- 
soners to watch other prisoners was considered 
very ob;’ectionable. Wc also noticed that the 
warders liad no arms, not even sticks. Only 
two men at the principal entrance had bayonets. 

The Governor of the prison informed ns that 
the idea underlying the prison system was not 
to punish or to make an example of the offender 
but to separate him from society and improve 
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him by making him work in a disciplined 
manner. Indeed the very word “prison” was 
not favoured as it savoured too much of old 
methods of vengeance and piuiishment. Instead, 
a long name, which I forget, but which signi- 
fied a place for improvement by means of work, 
or some such thing, was given. The idea was 
tliat the human element in the prisoners must 
not be crushed. No numbers were given to 
tliem and as far as wc could see no special dress 
was prescribed. We saw 25 to 30 prisoners 
walking about in the prison yard during an 
interval in their working hours and there 
appeared to be nothing in their dresses to 
distinguish them. In this yard some games 
could i)e played including basket ball. 

We asked if fetters and handcuffs were used. 
The Governor laughed and said that they kept 
these articles in their museums, and if we 
wanted to see them used we ought to go to 
bourgeois countries ! Even when prisoners were 
taken outside the jail hand-cuffs or fetters were 
n.ot used. 

Working Conditions in Prisons. 

All the prisoners had to work 8 hours a day. 
A few did special work for which they might 
iiave been jirevionsly trained, but most of them 
worked in a textile factory attached to the jail. 
?•. great part of the jail was converted into a 
spinning and weaving factory and the machines 
were working away at full pressure. Inside 
this factory there was hardly any evidence of 
the jail, except the presence of one unarmed 
warder at the entrance to each hall, who kept 
the door locked. 

We were told that as far as possible trade 
union rules applied to the jail workers — hours 
of work, etc. — and apparently the trade unions 
occasionally inspected them for the purpose. 
'I'he workers were given wages which were 
between 30 per cent, and 50 per cent, of the 
trade union rates of wages outside. Two-thirds 
of these wages were kept in a reserve fund for 
the prisoner and he was not allowed to touch 
them. On being discharged this monej’ as well 
as any other that may lie to his credit was 
given to him, so that he may have something 
tv) start life afresh. One-third of his earnings 
could be spent by the prisoner in buying any- 
thing available in the jail store or even from 
outside when feasible. We saiv this store. It 
was in charge of a prisoner and contained 
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Cigarettes, articles of food atul the toilet etc. 
Books could be iiurchased. No cash was given 
to the prisoners but they could sign vouchers 
ni making purchases and the jail office adjusted 
the accounts. Frienels or relatives outside could 
send monev or gooels to jirisouers. 

Prisoners were permitted to smoke at any 
time and could speak to each other. There was 
a barber’s shop inside the jail fitted up like any 
clieap barber's slio]) in a working class quarter 
of a city. It was run by a prisoner who earned 
money by his work tliere. The prisoners visit- 
ing him ]iaid him out of their own earnings 
Vi'e watched a prisoner being shaved and at the 
end Eau-de-Ctlogne s; ray was .given ! 

Poi.iTic.ti. Prisoxers. 

We asked if there were any political prisoners. 
We were taken to two. Une of them told us 
that he had been sentenced to ten years for 
spying in Russia on behalf of Czecho-Slovakia 
He was a well-educated man and a good 
musician. Hence he had been made the 
director of music in the jail. When we entered 
his cell he was actually writing the musical 
score of a piece. He had a wireless set in his 
cell which he had fitted up himself out of his 
earnings. 

The second political prisoner we were taken 
to was a Russian who had been sentenced for a 
VL-rv grave offence. He had been an aviator in 
the Red Army and during the civil wars when 
numerous attempts were made by old Russian. 
Generals, with the assistance of the allied 
gorernments, to break t’ne Soviet power, he 
deserted the Red Army and flew over with hi.5 
aeroplane to the enemy. Pic rvas later captured 
and sentenced to death, the sentence being sub- 
sequently commuted to lo years. Pie had al- 
ready served q or 4 years and he was hoping 
to get oft' in another 3 or 4 years. He had been 
put ill charge of the electric fittings of the jail. 
He also had a radio set in hi.s cell and a number 
of books. 

As we were very much pressed for time we 
were unable to see as much of the jail as we 
wanted to. W’e had an impression that we had 
been shown the brighter side of jail life. Nonc- 
the-less two facts stood out. One was that we 
had actually seen desirable and radical improve- 
ments over the old system prevailing even now 
in most countries ; and the second and even more 
impiortant fact was the mentality of the prison 


otficials and presumably the liigher olTicials of 
the government also in regard to jails. Actual 
conditions may or may not be g(K)d but the 
general principles laid down for jails are certain- 
Iv far in ad\ance 01 anething we hail known 
elsewhere in practice Anyone with a know- 
ledge of prisons in India and of the barbarous 
way in which luindcnfl's, fetters and other 
punishments „re iis^el will api.reciate the 
difference. The Governor of the Prison in 
Hoscow who took us roniul was all the time 
laying stress on the luunan side of jail life, an-l 
how it was their eiulea\our to keep this in the 
fi'ont and not to make the prisoner feel in an\’ 
way dehumanised or outcasted. I wish we in 
India would reiue-inhe-r tliis wholesc.me jirin- 
ciple and practise it in our dail\- li\es e-ven 
outside jail. 

JmI.S for LEssER OFrKXDERS. 

The prison we was a central jai! for 

serious offenders, tlieise who had committed 
murder, higli treason etc The usual sentence 
was the ma.ximum, which apart from the death 
sentence, is ten years. In other jails, where 
tlic lesser offenders are sent we were told that 
conditions were even more agreeable and 
considerable freedom was allowed to prisoners, 
d'hey are even permitted to go home for a few 
days on parole. In the case of peasants this 
k-ave is usually given during harrost time so 
that they can utilize it to tl'.e best advantage. 

Miss Preda 1 iley has conlrilruted an interest- 
ing article to the klarch number of “The 
Socialist Re\'icw’’ describing a \'isit to a 
Bolshevi’K prison in Georgia, It was in Tiflis. 
She tells ns how humanely the ju'isoiicrs were 
ti eated and how they \N'ere all being educated. 
The Russians are trying to put into piactice 
wlnit ps\ cholo*gists b.a\e discussed for vears 
past and their prison system, instead of brutalis- 
ing offenders, tends to clia.iige them into good 
citizens. Crime is regarded as the result of 
bad eiivironineiii and lack of edneation and 
understanding. Criminals are therefore treated 
as victims of economic circumstances or as 
sick and ignorant r.eople who liave to be taken 
into an institution to be trained to live in 
society.’’ 

If this account is correct, and if what we saw 
)ursc \es trul\ icpicsents the state of prisons 
111 the Russian Union, it can be said without a 
shadow of a doubt that to be in a Russian 
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prison is far preferable to being a worker in an 
Indian factory, whose lot is 10 to 11 hours’ 
work a day and then to live in a crowded and 
dark and airless tenement, hardly fit for an 
animal. The mere fact that there are sonic 
]>ersons like the ones we saw is in itself some- 
thing for the Soviet Government to be proud 
of, 

Tre\tmext of Poi.ITICM. OPPOXEXTs. 

In considering this question however we 
should bear in mind two facts. The Soviet 
C.overnment has a special and a ruthless way of 
treating its political opponents and all those 
whom it may suspect of counter-revolutionary 
activities. The humane principles of the 
general criminal law are not supposed to apply 
to them as they are considered to be the only 
enemies of society. These people have bee’t 
treated badly and in some cases very cruelly in 
the past and hence many of the stories of the 
Red Terror and Bolshevik tyranny. Extreme 
cases of such treatment may not occur now , 
except when a war scare frightens Moscow, but 
even now the hand of the Soviet Government 
lies heavily !.ni all its political opponents. Thus 
We have the general law of the land applied 
humanely to the great majorit\' of the popula- 


tion — say 95 per cent. , and 5 per cent, or so 
being suspected and watched and treated badly. 
The ordinary worker and peasant is probably 
wry much better off; the relics of Tsarism and 
some individuals who are too independent for 
the government are much worse off. 

Another consideration to be borne in mind is 
the paucity of funds at the disposal of the 
Bolsheviks. They want to spend everything 
they have on industrial development, on educa- 
tion and agriculture. They have no desire to 
spend it on erecting large prisons. They say 
they hope to abolish most of the prisons by 
their better organisation of society. Why then 
waste money on prisons? For the present thev 
carry on with the old Tsarist prisons. In 
Idoscow and in the larger cities these iirisons 
may be in tolerable condition, but probably in 
the provinces they are not at all presentable. 
And the Soviet Government will not spend 
money on improt'ing them. Hence probably 
the accounts of bad conditions in some of these 
jails. 

But the ideal of a better social order and a 
humane criminal law which inspires the Soviet 
functionary in a prison or outside is something 
far more important tlian bricks and mortar and 
a better jail building. If that ideal endures, 
Russia will make good despite all difficulties. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITETE OF 
INTELLECTE AL CO-OPERATION— II. 

Contributed by Mu. Sh.ahid Si'hr.aw.vrdy, m..\. 


WU.\T THE OrOWISXTIOX Hts DONE. 

Let us now see what the ( Irganisation for 
Intellectual Co-operation has done, in a practi- 
cal way, during some eighteen months. ( )nly 
the most important matters will be mentioned ; 
and we shall give, not a list of these matters, 
Init a list of the stages through which the 
work passes, this arrangement being, in our 
view, clearer and more instructive. 


I . — DocrviENT.tTiox. 

The International Institute now has a small 
press-cutting department, which extracts from 
the newspapers and periodicals of all countries 
information as to the progress of international 
intercourse in science, literature, art, and 
education. The cuttings are classified and 
shown daily to the appropriate Chiefs of 
Sections, for it is essential that the latter should 
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lia' 2 u this information in order to know the 
gronml oter which they have to move, the 
effects of their own work, and the movements 
and schemes in the air or in being on every side. 

The material is tlie-n thoroughly weeded out 
and filed. The files are developing into a most 
interesting collection of facts and suggestions, 
strictly confined to problems of organisation in 
intellectual life. 

2 . — PUBI.IC vrioxs. 

The Institute has withstood the temptation 
natural to organisations of its kind — to under- 
take publication (desirable though it is) in 
connection with all the branches of its work. 
In any case, the funds provided for printing 
are too small to allow of ambitious projects. 

At the same time, the information systemati- 
cally collected with reference to a number of 
questions affecting international intellectual 
relations could not very well be left languish- 
ing ill the files, but had to be put before the 
public. That is the origin of the quarterly 
1 ntcrnationid Bnllelin of Vnivei'.-ity Relations 
the quarterly International Bulletin of Scientifis 
Relations, Moiiscion (Quarterly Bulletin of the 
International IMusenms Office), and the small 
monthh' Bulletin of the I n formation and 
Reference Section. 

The three first-named publications are 
intended to collect news of every kind relating 
to international intercourse in their respective 
fields. As such they are unique in their kind. 
That does not mean that they arc perfect ; they 
will be in a few years’ time, when all the springs 
from which their information should be drawn 
have been discovered and canalised. Even as 
they now are, they give a good idea of the 
1 -aricty and importance' of the- intercourse that 
goes on in the' field of science, art, and higher 
education. They tell all institutions and 
f'.ersons interested what others are doin.g in the 
same field as themseh'es. They form a valu- 
able collection, not merely of information, but 
of suggestions. 

Although the International Institute is not 
and cannot ever be a centre of scientific or 
literary output, it is obliged to investigate 
exhaustively certain technical questions that 
enter into international relations. It has 
special facilities for collecting statistics, which 
can readily be converted into valuable imple- 
ments of work. Thus as an exceptional 


measure it has prepared publications such as 
the Inltrnational 11 andbook ot Museums and 
the Handbook to Collections of I'holoyraplis of 
Works of Art (already published;, without 
adding appreciably to the work of its sections 

The Institute publishes an Annual List ot 
Xotable Books published in ditfetotl Counirics. 
The primary object of this brief selection is to 
keep the public informed of the principal works 
published in other countries on every subjec*", 
and to assist booksellers in advising their 
customers. This small piece of machinery fo^ 
iiiteniational publicity is already being greatly 
aippreciated. 

3 . — IX'VE.STin.tTION.S . 

On the third floor, so to speak, of the 
Institute’s activities we find the department of 
investigations. It might be enormous, but in 
point of fact it is extremely small. A glance 
at the list of investigations already in .progress 
will show that many others are also desirable, 
'"['he work of intellectual co-operation is a slow 
business, not to be finished in ten years, nor 
.vet in fifty. It would be wise, without await- 
ing developments, to make plans in advance 
and seize the first opportunity of carrying them 
out. That, however, is not the Institute’.s 
method ; for it would need immense resources. 
Tlie investigations undertaken relate merely to 
a few points in re.gard to which the Institute 
has already in the regular wav received 
proposals capable of being put into effect in 
the more or less near future. 

Thus the I niversity Relations Section is 
stud\ ing a proposal by IMnic. Curie regarding 
post-.gradnate scholarships and the assembling 
of post-graduate scholars in co-operative research 
centres according to their special subjects. 

The Scientific .Section has investigated the 
question of the papers and inks used in 
printing .scientific works ; and a scheme for the 
establishment of an international meteorological 
bureau. 

The Artistic Relations .Section is studving 
methods of identifying and authenticating 
works of art. 

_ Enquiries arc made annually of the nrdver- 
sities in all countries, and are now beginning 
to afford an accurate idea of the intercourse 
that .goes on among universities (exchanges of 
professors, movements of foreiU students, 
nistrnction given concerning other countries, 
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etc.!. Host of the universities readiU- furnish 
the desired information. Many have appoint- 
ed special correspondents to keep them in 
regular touch with the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation. 

A beginning has been made on an inter- 
national list of foundations, associations for 
mutual aid in universities, fellowshijis, etc.’ 

The Eegal Service is collecting particulars of 
tlie systems of depositing publications as 
leijuired by law in different countries; of the 
laws and regulations dealing with exchanges of 
teaching staff, exchanges of students, and 
etiuivaleiit recognition ot studies and degrees; 
information bearing on the problem of the 
rights of employee-inventors, etc. 

The Literary Relations Section is making a 
statistical in\ estigatiou on the subject of trans- 
lation — that important form of intellectual 
co-operation. It is drawing up a list of firms 
publishing translations, and collecting particu- 
lars, as accurate as can be obtained, of the 
number and nature of the translations made in 
eacli country. 

The Information Section is collecting facts 
bearing on the obstacles to the circulation of 
books ; it has sent out a ciuestionnaire on this 
subject to a very large number of publishers, 
and has obtained most valuable indications. 

The Institute has been asked to study a 
scheme for the publication of an annual list of 
scientific expeditions ; various plans for the 
unification of nomenclatures; a draft inter- 
mrtional convention on facilities for holders of 
travelling fellowships abroad. The Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
has placed on its agenda the .'luestion of an 
international agreement concerning instruction 
in modern languages, literatures and cultures, 
etc. So far, however, all these matters have 
had to be shelved, so that the ( 'rganisation’s 
whole forces could be devoted to the immediate 
practical steps dealt with in the paragraphs that 
follow. 


4- — b'runoRT (nvEx to IxTKRx.vriox.tL 

ASSOCI.VJ'JOX.S .V.ND Institutiox.s. 

The Institute gives valuable support to a 
number of important international institutions 
and associations. It has been found possible to 
house several of these bodies at the Institute — 
an arrangement which allows of an appreciable 


saving on lighting, heating, typing and general 
expenses. 

In the period of financial difficulties through 
which many institutions are now passing, this 
material assistance may in some cases make the 
difference between life and death. 

Help is of course gi'.'en only to bodies whose 
nature and programme are entirely compatible 
with those of the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation, and whose ini’.iortance is sufficient 
to justify the privilege. iMoreover, through the 
mere existence of co-ordination between these 
bodies and the Institutes, co-operation develops ; 
and thus, on certain particular points, we have 
already put into practice the scheme of inter- 
relations by which it is hoped that all inter- 
national intellectual institutions will gradually 
be brought into close contact— that is, that the 
Committee and the Institute should form a 
general centre, and an intermediary in relations 
with Governments, for all the members of a 
vast system of specialised international federa- 
tions. 

In this manner the Institute is now giving 
house-room to the International Academy of 
Comparati\-e Law, the International Committee 
on Historical Sciences, the International Con- 
federation of Intellectual H'orkers, the Inter- 
national Federation of Xational Associations of 
Secondary School Teache’'s, the International 
P'ederation of X'ational Associations of Elemen- 
tary School Teachers, the Liaison Committee of 
tlie iMajor Intcruational Associations, the Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists’ Trade 
Unions, the International Committee on the 
School Cinema and Social Education, the 
International Union for .Synthesis, and the 
World Stage Society. 

The Institute has also lent its premises and 
its as.sistance for important and, so to say, 
constitutive international meetings which have 
given or restored life to new and old organisa- 
tions. iMention may be made of the Congress 
of the International Union of Press Associa- 
tions, the Congress of the International Associa- 
tion of Dramatic and Husical Critics, the 
Congress of the International L'nion of 
Surveyors, the Authors’ Broadcasting Com- 
mittee, etc. 

The steps taken by these associations to 
arrange with the Institute for their meetings, 
the trend of their discussions, the conclusions 
they reached, all go to show that they felt that 
the fact of meeting under the auspices of the 
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Institute represented a kind "f certificate of 
internalioiialisiu, and ^a'-e them some sort of 
ehficial recognition. 

There is no need to give a list of the inter- 
iKitioital congresses, held in various countries 
in 1020 and 1027, to which the Institute has 
sent representatives. It would not, indeed, be 
a very long list, simirly Vtecanse the Institute 
i-j not yet rich enough to give this token of 
the moral presence of tlie League of Nations to 
ail the congresses that merit it. 

Whenever it has been found possible to send 
a representative, the organisers of the congress 
h.ave given him a cordial welcome, and his role 
o. observer has placed him in a position which 
will, it may be anticipated, grow very rapidly 
in importance. Indeed, it is part of the 
business of the Intellectual Co-op-eration Organi- 
sation to act unosterhatiously as intermediarv 
between con, grasses, and to introduce a greater 
degree of regularity into the composition of 
their programmes and their methods of 
tliscussion. 

It has also been noticed that certain congresses 
tend to refer their reconimeiidations and resolu- 
tions — in other words, the practical conclusion 
of their \\ ork — to the appropiriate organisation of 
the League of Nations. They seem to have 
realised this procedure as a remedy for an oft- 
deplored misfortune — the fact that the resolu- 
tions of congresses are left in the air when the 
c./iigresses break up. 

5. — Co-OKDix.vriox. 

With the work of co-ordination, of which 
sciiie instances are to be found in the pro- 
eeedings during 1926 and the early months of 
i',27, we touch u]ion finite a different aspect 
<e the activities of the Intellectual Co-operatio.' 

* ir.gani nation. In this field it is no longer a 
matter of encouraging and supjiorting existin.g 
international bodies, but of brin.giiig national 
biidies together and establishing international 
eo-oi)crat;on on a iierinanent ba.sis. 

Lo,gically, co-ordination is an essential pre- 
liminary to co-operation. In this connexion we 
have observed that international co-ordination ii, 
(lepeiident ufion a certain de.gree of local co- 
'irdination in each country, and that movements 
in the direction of international co-ordination 
frequently have the happy result of establishing 
closer relations between national institutions or 


,..ssociations which had hitherto worked on 
separate lines. 

From this point of view, there is nothing of 
greater importance than the .-.peedy establish- 
ment of national Committees on Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

These Coniinittees luhich now e.xist in thirty- 
two countries) are composed, in principle, of re- 
pireseiitatives of the main currents of intcllectnai 
life ill each country ; and the\- thus secure for 
the international Intellectual Co-operation 
( >rganisatioii the friendly assistance of the 
intellectual circles they rei.resellt. 

A copious correspondence goes on between 
the Institute and these committees. The Insti- 
tute asks them what views are taken in their 
countries regarding schemes in contemplation ; 
the committees give the information desired. 
They also question the Institute as to the acti- 
vities of the organisation for intellectual co- 
operation, and offer their own suggestions. 

The Director and his assistants have begun a 
round of visits to these committees, generally 
coinciding with their annual meetings. 

At \\ arsaw in 1920 there was a meeting 
(organised by the Institute) of representatives of 
tile National Committees in Central and Eastern 
Europe. It produced a series of carefully- 
considered proposals reflecting the special needs 
of the countries in question, primarily in regard 
to scientific and university work. It also 
resulted in the establishment of co-operation 
between the representatives of countries that 
found themselves in opposin.g camps during the 
w ar. 

Periodical meetings of re[)iesentatives of these 
national committees would he of undoubted 
value, and the Institute hopes to surmount the 
difficulties (purely financial) that stand in the 
way. 

It is also negotiating with the rcsponsibki 
authorities in every country to obtain adequate 
resources for the national committees. The 
example of one national committee — that of the 
I nited States — which is now well -provided with 
funds illustrates the part that can he jilayed by 
these Iwdies, which derived real moral authority 
ill their countries from their official .status ‘of 
corre-sponding committees of the Eeague of 
Nations. 

It is not difficult to imagine the importance 
these many organs of co-ordination will have 
acijuired by the time they have been at work a 
few' years. 
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There is another work of co-ordination — the 
co-ordination of powerful iiKjral forces to spread 
the principles of the League hy educative action 
--that has been entirely successful. With this 
object the Institute has brought about the 
establishinent of the Liaison Coinniittee of the 
Major International Associations. 

This Conniiittee consists of representatives of 
the following associations, which have countless 
members in every country of the world : — the 
World Alliance of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations; the World Alliance of Young 
?\Ien’s Christian Associations, the International 
Scout Bureau ; the International Bureau of 
Federations of Secondary School Teachers; the 
International Confederation of v^tudents ; the 
World Federation of Student Christian Societies; 
the International University Federation for the 
League of Xations; the International Conference 
on Practical Christianity ; the International 
Council of Women ; the Interuation Oirl Guide 
Council ; the Junior Red Cross (repiresented as a 
technical adviser) ; the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace; the International Federa- 
tion of Public School Teachers’ Associations; 
the International Federation of Lhiiversity 
Women; the World Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations; the International Congress on 
Moral Education ; the International Educatioii 
Bureau ; the Internation Young Catholic 
Congress Mownient ; the Catholic L'nion for 
International Studies; the International Union 
of Jewish Youth. 

This Committee meets periodically at the 
Institute and discusses, in the presence of a few- 
expert officials, the problems of the intellectual 
preparation of peace. Its conclusions are then 
considered by a SuffiConnuittee of Experts 
appointed by the League of X’ations, and com- 
posed of scholastic administrators and teachers. 

The Institute has also gathered together the 
scattered forces working in different countries 
for the transformation of the system of teaching 
and social education by the use of the cinema- 
tograph. Mei'idy by lending its premises and 
technical staff to the International Cinema- 
tograph Congress held at Paris in September and 
( )ctol>er, 1930, th.e Institute has made a real 
contribution to the co-ordination of the various 
movements interested in a general way in the 
development of tire cinematograph. If, in the 
im’olic mind and in the minds of a great pro- 
portion of its directing personalities, cinemato- 
graphic production is now linked with the 


general piroblem of the development of artistic 
education and taste among the masses and that a 
regular list of the problems that arise in this 
connexion was drawn up in September and 
October, 1936, is very largely due to the Inter- 
national Institute. 

But the question of the cinema as a means of 
instruction and social edircation comes still 
closer to the programme of intellectual co- 
operation, and for that reason the Institute has 
formed an International Committee on the 
Cinematograph in Teaching and Social Educa- 
tion, composed of representatives of a large 
number of interested associations, and having a 
secretariat combined with the Institute’s small 
cinematograph enquiry service. This is the 
germ of an International School Cinematograph 
Office, which there is reason to believe wdll 
shortly be formed. 

The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
has instructed the Institute to make preparations 
for the co-ordination of national centres of 
advanced international studies. 

Xegotiations are proceeding actively with this 
o'nject in various countries, notably France, 
Switzerland, Germany, the L'nited States, Great 
Britain, and Italy. The idea is to induce the 
institutes and schools engaged, in each country, 
in training future agents of international rela- 
tions, to establish regular contact among them- 
selves, to exchange teachers and pupils, and to 
bring their programmes into line as far as 
possible. 

Following a similar plan, the Institute has 
hrou.ght about a regular cf)-ordination betw’een 
the national university offices which, in a number 
of countries, are responsible for the extension 
of university work. Eleven countries were re- 
presented at the meeting held at the Institute 
in 1936. 

The distinguished directors of these offices, 
who had hitherto been almost if not (juite un- 
acquainted with one another, readily came to an 
agreement on certain principles of method, and 
worked out a scheme of co-operation. They 
have asked the Institute to hold a meeting of 
tliis kind every year in future. It is beyond 
doubt that by this means national jiropagauda 
through the universities is already heading 
towards an understanding that -will make useless 
competition impossible. 

At the last (1937) meeting the national offices 
of the following countries w'ere represented : — 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Hungary, 
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Ital}’, the Xethcrlaiuls, Poland, ^\' iizcrland, and 
tile I’liitcd States. The British Knipire, C'ltee'ev, 
Koumania, and Spain \\ ere also invited, but 
were tillable to send representatives. 

.A.gain, the Coiniiiittee on Intellectual Cu- 
e.])eratioii has instructed the Institute to make 
preparation.^ for a first Coiiuress of Popular Art. 
’\\'ith tliis object the Artistic Relations Section 
has for several uiontlis been negotiating witli 
such ( loverniiieiits, associations, and private 
persons as may b^ interested iii the projected 
congress. 

The first outcome of this work has been to 
bring specialists in popular art in each country 
into contact with the Institute and with one 
another. Conimittees arc being formed on 
every side. Here ive haru the fotiudatiou o£ 
what we may hope will be a lasting structure. 
That is uiie of the points at which the intellec- 
tual interests of the masses touch the inter- 
national enterprise of co-operation. 

The Congress is to be held at Prague, and 
the Czechoslovak Goternment has uiidertaken 
to defray a large part of the expenses. 

The Intellectual Co-operatioii Organisation i= 
in regular communication witli the internationai 
students’ associations. It follows their work 
with close attention, and has held several joint 
meetings of their representatives. These meet- 
ings are in future to he held at regular Intel vals. 
The Interfederal Committee of International 
Students’ Associations has recently been 
fomided, with its liead(|Uarters at the Institute. 
Co-ordination has thus been secured between the 
principal societies among which the vast 
majority of students in all countries have so fa, 
been divided. 


6.— Techxic.m, Orgaxis.vi'ions. 

At this stage, the ( Jrganisation no longer 
confines its work to unostentatious elTorts to 
persuade associations and institutions in different 
countries to work together. It is now attempt- 
ing to create, or cause to be created, inter- 
national organisations of a technical character, 
and to improve tliose that already exist. 

At its very beginning, the International Coni- 
niittee on Intellectual Co-operation considered 
the (luestion of improving scientific bibliograjihy 
It started with three branches — the physical 
sciences, the social sciences, and the science.s 
concerned with Greek and Roman antiquities. 


A fourth field luw now bexn entered, that of the 
Ifiological science-^, 'rhe Institute has had the 
work of arranging meetings of siiecialists in 
these branches and putting their recommenda- 
tions into effect. 

It is not too much to ;,ay that agreement in 
jirinciple has now been reached on ,ill the*se 
1 oiiits, though Certain ijractical details have still 
to be settled. Those who are abreast of these 
questions know; tile difficulties of ail attempt at 
organisation in this line. Scientists have to be 
made to agree as to ihcir iieedis, editors or pro- 
lirietors of exi.sting bioliogr.ipliical reviews liave 
to be made to agree, tl’.e societies that support 
those reiiew's have to be made to agree; the 
contribution of each country to the collective 
work of bibliography has to be decided, and 
individual negotiations h.ave to be carrietl 
through with regard to the conditions under 
wliicli that contribution shall he given. 

aleiition should also be made of tlie support 
". liicli tlie Institute is , affording to the Iiiter- 
nationrd Coinnnttee on IIi~tori;aI Sciences in 
giving effect to its sclienie fur an InUinaiional 
Yt'cubool: of h] i,-:toi ical D:bU .\i;rapliy . 

On tlrs work the future of these sciences 
depends. The be.st specialists in each br-iiicli 
are lending a hand. It is already clear that the 
carrying-out of the agreements will be under the 
permanent supervision of a delegatiiin of these 
specialists, working under the ausiiices of the 
Institute. It would seem that a formula of 
1 ractical organisation has here been found which 
could be applied successively to eve-rv science 
in which the bibliographical iidorniatiuii avail- 
able leai'es anything to be de.sired. 

t hi the International yoimnittee’s reconimeii- 
datioii, the Institute has also been pursuing an 
important scheme for an iiiteriiatioiial library 
organisation. 

As the outcome of meetings (jf experts, a 
pro[)osal has lieeu made for the formation, at 
the Institute, of a special service responsible 
for keeping uji to date a handbook of the 
world’s libraries, directing re.search-workcrs to 
tile libraries best able to meet their needs, and 
w'orldng hu' co-orcliiiatioii among libraries and 
tile establishment of public information services 
m every country. Alxmt 5,,,, libraries in all 
parts of the world have re.^pomled to the Insti- 
tute s appeal. It is now certain that within a 
snort time the libraries of even- country will be 
available _ to give practical help to research- 
workers in every other country, by sending 
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Libliogr£l!)liical i)ai'ticular,s, copies, or photo- 
graphs. 

In another ftelil, that of museums, work is 
also well acl\-aiiced. Tlic International Museums 
• 't'tice is in existence, and has heeii functioning' 
at the Palais-Royal since the beginning of 1927. 
It is beginning to secure cii'ecti\'e communica- 
tion among some hundreds of museums. In 
addition t<’) its Xews Bulletin and other publi- 
cations alreadx' mentioned, it is publishing a 
Series of monographs on the chief problems of 
museum organisation. It has held a triple 
exhibition of the national print collections at 
iiladrid, Paris, and Rome. 

Particular attention has been paid to the 
general aspects of tlie piroblem of directories 
(biographical-cum-bibliographical directories and 
directories of institutions'. A special committee 
of experts met at the Institute and, after exhaus- 
tive enquiries, drew up a sclieiue for publishing 
a scries of yearbooks for separate iM'anches 
(yearbook of scientists, yearbook of authors, 
yearbook of artists' on the same lines as the 
scientific bibliographv — division of labour among 
the various countries, tlie Institute actin.g as 
cfillector and initiator. 

Beyond these s'pcciaiised yearbooks there is to 
he a miare general and condensed publication, an 
“International ‘Who’s Wlio’ ’’ (biographicai 
and bibliographical list of the chief notabilities 
of the workf. for which the Institute has 
received a large grant from a iirivate source. 

Another international organisation dealing 
with the important qnestioii of translation Is 
under consideration, but as the matter is not 
yet far advanced it need not be gone into here. 

This also aiqilies to other like projects refer- 
ring, for exami’ile, to the circulation of scientific 
works ]iroduced in little-known langna.ges, the 
leorganisation of mixed scientific publications, 
uniformity in the format of scientific pul’vlica- 
tions, etc. 


7. — IXTKRX \TIO\ \I. .Ar.REKUENT.S. 

As wc have ob.servcd, international agree- 
ments, in the strict sense, are a rare fruit that 
takes long to rii'icn. 

The Intellectual Co-operatiou Organisation 
has two to its credit. 

In 1024 the Assembly, at the instance of the 
International Committee, apjiroved the text of 
a new international convention revising the 


Brussels- Conventions of iSSo on the international 
exchange of official publications. The new’ text 
is a considerable improvement on the old. 
Accessions from States are beginning to come in ; 
the Institute is asking for them. 

In 1926 an agreement, negotiated by the 
Secretariat of the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation and by the Institute, was concluded 
between the national print collections of Spain, 
France, and Italy, to the eft’ect that they would 
assist one another in circulating and selling their 
iiublications. 

It is not out of place, however, to mention 
agreements in preparation, if they are already 
well advanced. 

For the past year the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, jointly with the International 
.Matistical Institute, has been preparing an inter- 
national framework for intellectual statistics. 
< )ne country, Italy, has already altered the 
organisation of its statistical offices with this in 
view, .kfter tlie congress of the International 
Statistical Institute at Cairo in December, 1927, 
it will be i‘)ossib!e to lay before the Governments 
; draft of model regulations. 

A draft international agreement concerning the 
dates, for access to public records has been 
fn’.-ourahly received by several Governments after 
a. preliminar\' enciuirv. 

The Legal Service of the Institute has made 
i relimiuarv investigations with a view to draft- 
iii.g a model Act for the protection of scientific 
propertv. This difficult problem is still far from 
settlement, but is now' at least rlearlv defined. 

Lastly, from the studies of the same Service 
ii' regard to the status of international associa- 
tions there is beginning to emerge the outline of 
an a.greement which would give such associations 
r- definite e.xisteiice iii iiiternatioual law. 


Coxci.r.sTOx. 

The Images that precede illustrate at once the 
l-ractical nature of the various undertakings of 
the < h-gaui.sation for Intellectual Co-oneratiou, 
and tlie general importance that attaches to 
them. 

It will perhaps be realised that more could 
hardly liave been done with so little time and 
money, particularly before the authority and 
competeiico of the (Organisation were universally 
recognised. And it is easy to imagine what the 
Organisation will be able to do in a little while. 
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when its foundations are firmly fixed in every 
countre- and its material resources are mote 
adequate. 

High hopes may fairly he entertained — but 
not for the erection of a \ast international 
structure. What we must desire and hope that 
the Committee and the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation will do in the future 


it this: that they will multiply and canalise the 
relations between intellectual institutions and 
interests in all countries; that they will use to 
the !)est advantage the efforts of nations aiul 
societies in all parts of the intellectual field; 
that they will develop both i.ld and new forms 
of international co-operation in science, litera- 
ture, art, and education. 


RESTRTCTTOX AND THE NATIVE PLANTER. 

By AIk. G. CoOPHR, -t.T.B. 


The Stevenson Scheme of rubber restriction 
has received so much publicity in the trade and 
general press — admittedly some of it of doubt- 
ful value and accuracy — that there is no neces- 
sity here to give even a rough outline of its 
provisions. At its iiice]jtion some representa- 
tions were made on behalf of native and Chinese 
planters, Imt they received but scant attention. 
The position of the British capitalist who had 
put his money into rubber was a desperate one, 
end no other consideration was likely to carry 
much weight in discussions of recommendations 
put forward entirely in the interests of those 
capitalists. 

Now that the scheme has had some time in 
which to display its practicability, there is more 
scope, possibly, for the discussion of its desir- 
ability from an economic standp'Oiiit. There 
is also some excuse foi demanding publicity 
for the ethical principles involved. 

But for the development of electric power and 
motor transport the plantation rubber industry 
would very probably never have existed. With- 
out their rapfid developjment there ivould never 
ha\e been that curse to any young industry — 
a “boom.” And without tlie dual fact that the 
majority of rubber was used by one nation, 
aiid the majority of rubber was produced in 
territory controlled- by another, there would 
never have been any ciuestion of restriction of 
output. Those are the bold facts, and they 
may as w'cll be faced. 

While each industry has problems peculiar to 
itself, there are certain economic factors which 


govern all. In addition, there are influences 
which display themselves over certain localities 
or certain latitudes. In no other field is this 
tendency so marked and so easy of demonstra- 
tion as in that rf tropical agriculture ; and in 
that field it is most easily followed in those 
spheres of industry developed throrgh contact 
with European markets. The reader’s attention 
is therefore directed towards those latter, as 
giving, by historical comparative study, some 
key to the problems that beset tlie' rubber 
planter. 

The first in historical order was sugar. After 
making the fortunes of the pioneer pdanters — ■ 
witi'out verj' much risk or exertion, on their 
part, be it said, — the industry fell on bad tiinc.-^, 
and the Oovernmeiit was called up-on to sai'c it. 
dhe lesults of economic pressure were never 
admitted, and t rovcrunieut poliev was invari- 
ably blamed. (i) hiiially, a state of eijiiilibrinin 
was reached, wliere (jnality of p)roduction ob- 
tained an economic return — and no more — 
equivalent to the cost of supervision required to 
obtain that (juality. That may, roughly, be 
considered the position in the industry to-dav. 

U) Xotet; sucli as tile follow ina are coiiinion in the 
literature of the indiistrv : — 

;;']'he ilroueht that has hetn looniiti.; over the 
Winawavil and laewanl WiaiicU, and over Trinida<l, 
I-ntish ('.uiaiia has at la-t 1, token, hut only in the 
h'Uer Colony, anil then only just in time to save the 
siiear (io|)s. Iheie will tints he, this \ear, a serious 
falling < ff in the total output It tYilfi he -well if we 
do not hud this attrihuted to those mvsterious 
iiiHiieiices ‘Tj,,. Bounties,’” Westminster ' Rcvicte, 
[tilv, iSSt. 
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Cocoa and Copra striigirle for !)ride of primo- 
geniture. The balance of opinion would be, 
I think, that cocoa uins by a neck. Anyhow, 
in respectability c.I j areutage it is iindoiibtedlv 
superior. Tlie cciinpany promoter and the 
“bucketshon” j roprietor have drawn less from 
it than from ain- ether tropical product. 
Certainly, it was dragged in at the heels of 
many “dud” rubber ]')rorositions in 1909-1910, 
but it can safely f>e sahl that its introduction 
was in no case responsible for any part of the 
spoil obtained from a gullible public. (2) 

In the West Indies it flourished as an alter- 
native fer sugar, and undoubtedly reached a 
liigh standard of (juality. The costs of super- 
vision in that area, however, continued high, 
and so long as no alternative siipph' was avail- 
able it remained a luxury commodity. Twenty- 
eight years ago, however, production on a 
commercial scale was started on the Gold Coast, 
and the same rirocess of economic equilibrium 
came into j la\'. Th.ere we have the spectacle 
of the natii'c agriculturist owning and occupy- 
ing his estate marketing his own product(3), 
oven, in some cases, chartering his own tonnage. 
For practical p.urpo'^es it may be taken that the 
whole of the Gold Coast outinit is produced 
without the aid • of European supervision. 
There are of course the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s inspectors — who are trained by European 
officers — but their rower is mainly advisory, 
and their number so small in comparison to the 
output as to make their services, valuable 
though they are individually, no doubt, 
hardly felt appreciably in determining the 
quality of the whole Colony’s product. The 
resultant position in the commodity market 
is that the Ecropcan owned plantation must 
justify by a liigher quality the costs of European 


fe) 'the mnnher of ‘•RuMier .Tiid Cecoa” estates th.it 
survive t') thie ^l.iy must tie sm.ill iiuiee<i. Smaller 
still mv.si l,f rhs- number who live up to their name ; 
and non-existent is the estate wh.ere they are both 
Siiecessfnlly — from an economic standpoint — deveh'ped. 
Soil and cl'ir.atic reiii'irenieiit.s of each being what 
they aie “it can't be dine.’’ 

(,p Ti e marketttic: proce.sscs varv but generally 
are on four main lines : — 

Sale by ronlract to linropcan branch house at 
rail <ir at pe.rt of shipment. 

(i/) Sale by tender to Farmers’ Shipping .\ssociation. 
(ail Sale on eommission basi.s throiych Kiiropeaii 
branch shipping a.yeiiey. 

lit') Sale on Liverpool market by direct shipment. 
'I'liere 31 e no oflieial statistics available, but figures 
cmnpiled by the author during si.x months’ residence 
(covering the main crop season! give the following 
percentages— (,) 783, Hi) 4 ry (Hi)' g4, (if) S.25. • 
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supervision, and fails in a competitive market 
unless it can do so. 

The history of the cultivated cocoanut palm 
is not quite so clean financiallj’. IMany have 
cause to regret their weakness before the 
seductions of those kind of pamphlets that set 
forth the prodigious profits to be made merely 
by investing a few shillings in the shares of 
cocoanut plantation companies. The photo- 
giaphy in many cases was excellent, but the 
p>romises — even had there ever been any inten- 
tion of attempting to fulfil them — were such 
as no person wb.o had any knowledge or 
experience of the tropics, and no person who 
was not born with the destiny to be food for 
the “bucket-shop” shark, would have given 
the slightest credence to. Eocality, soil, climate 
were alike matters of indifference to the busy 
promoter. So long as he could claim to have 
land, or the option on laud, anywhere within 
tlie tropics, that was good enough excuse to 
nnload 100,000 two shilling shares on the un- 
suspecting public. Ircn-st'-ne hill country and 
mangrove swamp served his purpose equallj’' 
well. Into the bargain, it is more than likely 
that even if his location and his intentions had 
been better, the p'.’.blic would have got nothing 
out of it. The only result would have been 
that he would have netted less himself. 

For the fact must be faced that “solo” 
cocoanut planting is not in general an ind'ustry 
that can afford the overhead charges that 
European supervision entails. There is no 
margin in the selling price large enough to com- 
pensate the extra cost by a liigher quality pro- 
duct. Large capital expenditure for machinery 
to handle the crop is not absolutely essential, 
and in fact the use of such machinery as has 
been available up to date has had a tendency to 
diminish rather than to increase the value of the 
finished product. (4) The copra industry, there- 
fore has a tendency to become, wbat it shouM 
I'.ave always remained — a native agricultural 
industry. (5I By analogy, we may from this 


(4) P(ven in the matter of oil extraction at the point 
(,f ptoUvwtion the dispo'^al of bv-proetucts is a question 
that .seriously affects the profit and loss account 
connected with its installation. The experiment 
mentioned below has yet to prove it.self, by the 
efilux of time, efficient economically. 

(5) “Owing to the lack of suitable machinery for 
the extraction of a clear and odourless oil from the 
copra, the production of cocoanut oil in Tlalaya has 
been confined to low grade oils for local consump- 
tion. Recently, however, a concern known as the 
Cocoanut Products Company, with a factorc at Bagau 
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brief study deduce some definite formulae for 
the development of the kindred tropical product 
— rubber. A simple method will be to follow 
the statements of a standard authority, and 
make our deductions as we proceed : — 

“There are so many disturbing factors to be 
“taken into consideration that it is difficult to 
“make any general statement regarding the 
“ ‘normal’ yield and life of the Parartibber tree 
“ill cultivation. There can be few if any estates 
“which have been continuously tapped on the 
“same system and continuously cultivated on 
“exactly the same lines for a long period of 
‘ years.” (Resources cl Ihe Empire : Rubber, 
P- 35 o 

ir/icj? doctors disagree, lebo shall decide t 
Also, i^'ho shall pay the exorbitant fees that 
ihese self-appointed i.erangling medicos (the 
European rubber "Experts") demands 

“However, it may be said that after reaching 
“the tapping age at its fourth, fifth, sixth or 
“sometimes even seventh year (the first repre- 
“senting excepitionally favourable and the last 
“exceptionally unfavourable circumstances) the 
“yield is small, but increases year by year. 
“Actual yields per acre taken as an average 
“over a large number of estates and including 
“both t’oting and old trees arc as follows: — 


“{Duncan Scale). 


“Under 


5 yrs. 

Nil. 

“Between 

5 and 

6 ,, 

120 lb. per acre 

y » 

6 and 

/ » > 

iSo 

} } 

7 and 

s „ 

240 

“<S yrs. and 

over 


320 

“Another authority 

gives 

— 

“ 5th year 



75 lb 

“ 6th ,, 



no ,, 

“ 7th ,, 



• • 275 „ 

“ Sth , 

’ } 



• 200 ,, 

“ 9th ,, 



250 ,, 

“loth ,, 



0 

0 

CO 

“ 1 1 th , , 



■ 375 

“i2th ,, 



• 400 ,, 


.Vjaini, Province Wellealey, Penang, and under the 
inaiiagenient of a well-known Chinese VIerchant, 
IMr. fdm Cheng Teik, has begun the extraction of 
a high-grade oil, said to be equal to that produced by 
lefiners in the I nited Kingdom and on the continent." 

"Times Trade Siipplcmenf' January yth, 1924. 


“On a large number of estates the tendency has 
“been shown for the yield to flat out or posi- 
“tively decline after the t'.telfth year, but how 
“far this is due to soil wash, over-tapping (with 
“consecivent exhaustion and deficient bark) 
“other reasons have never been positively deter- 
“inined. ficnie authorities are ef opinion that 
“under favourable conditions a gradual increase 
“of yield may he counted on till the twe-nty- 
“fifth or even the thirtieth year.” 

Ha' ihe costs of European supervision are an 
arithmetical progression according to length of 
service, on a scale considerably mon rapid than 
these figures of yield can shoie, theie must 
alieays be a difficult gap to bridge ui making 
normal output produce nominal profits. 

“Ribbed Smoked Sheet. — No heavy machi- 
“nery is required for making sheets. In fact 
“there is no need to employ power driven 
“machinery at all . ” 

“First Latex CrCpc. — The preparation of 
“crepe rubber differs from that of sheet in 
“requiring heavy and expensive machinery. 

“ • Though there was- ... . a Rubber 

“Boom, its course was extraordinarily free from 
“the financial scandal usually attending on such 
“a phenomenon. Of fraudulent companies 
“there were none, and of ‘hopeless propositions’ 
“from the start very few indeeed. Seldom 
“during a period of capital influx into an 
“industry can a cleaner record have been 
“achieved.” 

And ret the capitalised value (nominal, not 
market', of the rubber plantations floated on 
Ihe London and Singapore markets averages 
£f<o per acre, and it is on this value that 
dividends are expected (to obtain rehich restric- 
tion Teas adopted' . London office expenses, 
also, are commensurate Tcith this inflated 
capital valuation. H'hat proportional value 
that overpaid and overstaffed organisation is to 
ihe industry itself it is difficult to calculate, 
but it must be admitted that most of the actual 
a'ork done on behalf of the estates could be 
handled by organisations already in existence 
before rubber planting became an industry. 

So much, then, for the financial groundwork 
of the European owned portion of the industry. 
None t(X) sound in itself, it has through the 
restriction scheme thrown some of the conse- 
quences of its own weaknesses on to the native 
planter, riiis can be best exemplified by a 
short calculation based on published costs 
and market prices. 
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A. Europe \x owned estate. 

Costs lA'. id. restrictud output 6o%. 

3000,000 lbs. ... 6? 1/6 Profit £b2,5oo 

Normal output ... (« i/i ,, \’il. 

B. N VTIVE OWNED EsT\TE. 

Costs (uxchuliiEg owner! bd . restricted output 
60%. 

3000 lbs. (« i.^b Profit £151- 

Normal output ... (3 1 1 1 ,, X146 

Against this visible extra profit of £4 there 
are certain invisible charges that must be taken 
into account. Every article of consumption 
that the native buys into which rubber enters 
as part of the raw material — and the Rubber 
Growers’ Association have themselves .given, 
at great expense, publicity to the amazing 
number of sitch articles — is charged with the 
percentage represented by the amount of rubber 
he has imf produced. The transport charges 
on every article he consumes are increased }'ro 
rata (and a little over. Costs being higher, 
profits are expected to rise sufficiently to bear 
the same ratio to costs as before! according to 
the extra cost of motor transport. Such articles 
as are dependent on transmitted power for 
manufacture must cover in their price the extra 
cost of transmission. The extra cost to the 


manufacturer and transporter represents in this 
case 38.5% of the raw material charge. The 
amount returned in the price of the finished 
article rvill of course van,', but it is obviously 
going to eat up that gross 2.6% (which is all 
that restriction has netted for the native planterl 
at the very first gulf, and continue to eat into 
his profits as long as restriction lasts. In fact, 
under the Stevenson scheme, every native- 
planter is compelled to subsidise his Europ-ean 
competitor. Nothing but the certainty that the 
scheme will eventually “loop the loop’’ in an 
economic sense, and finish by destroying the 
interests it set out to protect, would justify the 
apathy of the native planter. That, and the 
dead weight of ofiicial interests behind the 
scheme, are possibly sufficient to justify their 
acquiescence in the status quo. After all, no 
one is prepared to make great exertions (and 
great indeed they AA'Ould need to be) to being 
about the eventually inevitable. It is not 
business. 

Yet, when it is realised that ncthing but the 
fact that European interests are at present 
divided in the other tropical products reviewed 
presents their being made the subject of similar 
exploitation at the natives expense, perhaps 
greater interest will be aroused and effective 
protest be forthcoming against a process that 
is indefensible either in equity or on grounds 
of economic expediency. 


TWO KINDS OF LIARS. 
Ax Oxford Gr.^deatk. 


Air. Rudyard Kipling has roused many 
Indians to fury by candidly asserting that “East 
IS East and West is West and ne’er the twain 
shall meet.’’ I am an Indian and therefore 
constitutionally debarred from that appreciation 
of Mr. Kipling, to which, under happier cir- 
cumstances of birth, I could perhaps have laid 
claim. Still, in spite of my Danmosa hereditas, 
I have always held that, in this case atleast, 


Air. Kipling has blundered into sense. For 
unless both East and W’est are infected by some 
ideolo.gical epidemic, contrary to the nature of 
both as we know them, I don’t see how thev 
are going to meet, — at least for centuries. For 
the differences, even in small things, are 
stupendous. Consider, for instance, the pheno- 
menon of the liar in cither hemisjiherc 

thick as leaves in Vallambrosa, and yet so 
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different that one cannot but be fascinated by 
the spectacle of one and the same art resting 
upon such fundamentally dift'ereiit principles. 

The oriental liar is seen, on a little examina- 
tion, to be a very rudimentary type indeed, 
compared with the same species of occidental. 
The contrast is almost as striking as that 
between the anthropoid ape and the human into 
which he is magicalh’ transformed by Darwinian 
evolution. I don’t know much about the 
anthropoid ape but he looks, to me, rather a 
fool, and I don’t know where the Darwinian 
jirocess will ultimately land the human, but I 
think that education is making him a smaller 
fool and a bigger knave than his hoary ancestor 
had the wits to be. If this is correct, than 1 
run on firm ground in comparing the oriental 
liar to an anthropoid ape. For he is a fool, ,i 
thundering fool. Elis stock -;n-trade, compared 
to that of his western brother-artist, is pitifully 
inadequate, and his methods quite unscientific. 
If he wants leave from his office he kills his 
giandmother at least a hundred times too often, 
or rings the most timid r-ariations on his thread- 
bare theme. I doubt whether he is capable of 
such a revolutionary step as ‘killing’ his mother- 
in-law. The fellow hasn’t sense enough for 
that. He hasn’t enough of the one great 
requisite of the liar — imagination. He had it 
a’''nndantly once upon a time, if report speaks 
f'ue ; but he- ha.s f'-llen from his high estate 
now. His ‘unchanging East’ h-’s cast its spell 
upon him to undo him quite, I am afraid. Yet, 
he retains a rather pathetic faith in himself or 
ratb.er, he retains, I should say, his old-worhl 
faith in the special providence that watches over 
thieves, children, and his fraternity — a supers- 
tition of which his brother in the West has long 
since disburdened hiuTself. He really expects 
you to believe his most transparent, his quite 
impossible lie, and his expectation is founded 
on the boundless — call it criminal, if you will — 
toleration of the East. In the East, you must 
know’, it is just not good form to show' a man 
tliat vou do not believe him, even if the reasons 
for doing so are as plain as a pike-staff. Think, 
then, how' the barbarian from the W'est, shocks 
the poor h’ar of the East, when he lavs violent 
hands upon the mask of truth which is not 
meant to be handled by any other than the 
wearer ! The oriental liar is above all things a 
gentleman in his own estimation and it is verv 
rude to tear off a mask from somebody’s face, 
especially when it is just meant to ‘save face’. 


He is not used to being trc.iled like that. He 
has always been treated as a gentleman, and 
even ill this iron age of Milgariiv, maintains 
with angelic, ineffectu.d insialeiicy, his claim so 
to be treated. 

Ill this connection, I can’t lielp recalling my 
owui little experience of the uncertainties of the 
strait and narrow road that leads to the heaieu 
of liars. As an under-graduate at ( ),xford, I 
could not h^lp admiring the way in which my 
English friends ‘cut’ their tutors. I often 
marvelled at the ingeuuitv w Inch they must 
have had to coin excuses for absenting them- 
selves, and a fresh one at that, each time 
Stirred to emulation, I also ‘cut’ mv tutor and 
spent hours of agony kev'ing upi my poor 
idriental iniagkiation t>> tlie subtle pitch at 
which it could i>roduce a li^ worthy of an 
Ciccideiital, and calculated to ‘pierce the 
guarded wit’ of an ( 'xford doii. At that time, 
one read in the papers of the deadly effect of 
' war-bre;id’, and as a stranger in a strange 
land, I thought I liad every right to be similarly 
eftected by iiiy college conir.iuns, on tile very 
day on which I was due at my tutor’s. I cut 
him and told him next time how dreadfully 
‘war-bread’ had disagreed with me and pre- 
vented my frantic, my iiassiointe desire to see 
him at the appointed liour last week. In my 
truly Oriental simplicity, I expected him to 
believe me, as a matter of course. Not a bit 
of it, he had strained at too many gnats to 
swallow my camel— for, no.v that I come to 
think it over, it was a bit of a ‘camel’ He took 
his pipe out of liis mouth deliberately, jerked 
out war-bread ’, in as delib.eratc a inaniier, and 
witii his left hand — I had alwavs thought him 
a little beast— scratched his bearded face, for 
all the world like a monke,v. There was no 
mistaking the ivicked twinkle m his penetrating 
biiie eves, and all I could do was to console 
myself with the reflection tliat, for aii Oriental, 
I had lied ([uite clever]',-. 

When we turn to the occidental liar, we find 
ourselvx-s at once faced with a very different 
proposition He has adojited himself admiralilv 
to the comi)lexity of his environment. He has 
quite dispensed with the first j'art of the piously 
illogical British Oeneral’s injunction to his 
soldiers to tnwt in God and keep their powder 
dry. He is ashamed of being ranked with his 
Eastern brother-liar, and all of us who have 
I'oor relations will sympathise vvitli liim He 
has become cautious. He can’t afford to give 
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himself a\' ay recklessly, as the other does, for 
society in the West will have nothing to do with 
a liar qua liar. It told him that long ago. He 
retorted with truly Shakespearean full-blooded- 
iiess, “\\ hat ! shall there be no more cakes 
and ale, because you have become a dyspeptic 
profes.sor spouting ethics?” But, spite of the 
Shakespearean spirit, he found, like !Mr. 
Tulliver, that ‘‘the world was one too many” 
for him. So he changed with a changing 
world. The educated democracies of the West 
compelled him, so to say, to study them ; to 
please them ; to tell them the kind of lies that 
they can’t detect, and the kind of lies that they 
'.von’t detect, and want to believe, and are 
necessary for the satisfaction of their mental 
ajapetite. So he studied the psychology of 
democracy, and embodied his researches in 
mane- new, or practically-new branches of lying, 
which are now an accredited part of the life of 
all civilised peoples. That is why he is a ‘real- 
for-sure’ success, as .\mericaus say, and any- 
body who wants to be a real-for-sure success, 
must learn from him in his role of salesman, 
advertising agent, journalist, lawyer t-r what-not. 

He has distinctly succeeded where his 
Oriental brother has failed igiiominously . But 
he has bought success at the cost of the artist’s 
joy in his work, for he is now no longer bound 
only by a code as elastic as that of the knight- 
errants of old, and free as they ‘to keep their 
hand in’ by ]>ractising on all-comers, in season 


and out of season. He is bound, instead, by -i 
scientifically efficient strait-jacket of respect- 
ability and decorum. Yes, decorum — for he 
never tells a real lie. He has found a safe and 
powerful substitute for it, and so can pride 
liimself on being ethically vastlv superior to his 
rival in the East. This scientific equivalent of 
the lie is Emphasis, and he can manufacture it 
in all forms and shapes. He can make it sink 
b.elow zero, in his mental thermometer, or raise 
It to boiling-point. He may, from another 
jioint of view, be said to have introduced into 
the flat pictures of the Eastern liar, the idea of 
perspective, and of light and shade. He has 
more or less blocked out the chances of failure, 
but with it also the thrills of uncertainty, of 
breathless, hair-raising suspense enjoyed by him 
when he was still an artist. He now knows, 
more or less, th.e chances of success that will 
attend a venture, he is no longer a gambler to 
whom success comes swiftl.v, over-whelmingly, 
en the fierce breakers of suspense. 

However that may be, the fact remains that 
he jjybsists in a world which is fast eliminating 
the Oriental type of liar. Not only that, he is 
in demand, greatly in demand. So in this as 
ill other matters, the East must sit at the feet 
of the West, but as I can only think of ‘Guru 
West’ as a booted ‘Guru’, I should be unfair 
to my countr\men if I did not warn them to 
keep at a safe distance that part of the anatomy 
for which boots have a notorious preference. 


ARCH.\EOLOGY L\ HYDERABaAD STATE. 
By Mks. E. Roshxth.al, K.R.tt.S. 


The foundation of the Archaiological Depart- 
ment of Hyderabad State in loi,^ was a 
landmark of no mean import in the history of 
archaeological research, for the Dominions of 
H. E. H. the Nizam are as rich in ancient 
buildings as any jiart of India. The late Sir 
Alexander Pinhey, then Resident of Hyderabad, 
was one of the principal supporters of the 
newly-founded institution, which was placed 
under the Judicial Secretary, iMr. Hydari, 


now Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung. Since 
Hr. Hydari’s elevation to the Finance IMember- 
ship in IQ3I, various personages have held the 
secretaryship of the Department, but IMr. Hydari 
continues to render signal service to archaeo- 
logists by his expert advice, and inspiring 
enthusiasm. .LI though the Department suffered 
in its infancy from the effects of the World 
V\’ar, the list of its achievements is remarkable. 
The monuments of Hyderabad State are amazing 
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j’l their profusion, and in their diversity, for 
ever since the twelfth century the Deccan has 
served as a half-way liouse betu’een Northern 
and v^^outhern India. In consequence, the 
architecture bears the hall-mark of the various 
peoples, both Hindu and iluhammadan, who 
have prospered there. This heritage of com- 
])osite structures lends to archteological 
research in Hyderabad State that variety which 
is the salt of both life and art. 

The most epoch-making enterprise is the 
conservation of the Ajanta Frescoes, the apo- 
theosis of cave-painting, not in India alone, 
but possibh’ in the whole of Asia. The treat- 
ment to which these masterpieces have been 
submitted is as successful as the restoration 
process by which, in the course of the last 
decade or so, Signor Luigi Cavenaghi has re- 
created Leonardo da Vinci’s “I,ast Supper.” 
hollowing the advice of Sir John Marshall, 
Director-General of Archaeology, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government obtained the assistance of 
European authorities, before tackling the three- 
fold problem of identification, presen.-atioi0and 
reproduction of the frescoes. The corresi'jond- 
ence of Sir Aurel Stein, ^Monsieur Foucher and 
Professor Cecconi, published in the Annual 
Reports of the Hj’derabad Department for 
TQiS-igiQ, and 1919-1920, makes most interest- 
ing reading. 

As a result of the labours of Professor Cecconi 
and his assistant Count Orsini, a systematic 
conservation campign was launched in the cold 
weather of 1020, for the purpose of fixing the 
pieeling frescoes, removing the varnish applied 
by lilr. Griffiths during the eighties of last 
century, eradicating insects, and cleansing the 
walls from the effects of smoke from jogis’ fires. 
Ploreover, with most laudable ‘‘full-steam- 
ahead” ixilicy, the Dejiartment is taking steps 
to preserve ‘‘for posterity a faithful record of 
the frescoes, the beauty of which, in spite of 
all care is likely to vanish one day,” as 
i\fr. Yazdani, Director of Archaeology, 
Hyderabad State, puts it in his preface to the 
‘‘Guide to Ajanta Frescoes,” produced in 1927. 
This volume, published for the modest sum of 
two ru]3ees, contains excellent monotone and 
colour-plate illustrations of the reproduction 
work now in progress. 

At the present time, the Caves of Ajanta are 
an artistic hive, where students copy zealously 
and lovingly the great masterpieces of the past.l 
The curator, Mr. Sye<l Ahmed, a gifted artist 


who assisted Lady Herringham in the prcjiara- 
tion of I’.er monumental work, ‘‘Ajanta P'ros- 
coes”, is one of the greatest exponents of the 
beauties of Ajanta He has consecrated him- 
self whole-hcartedls' to the leproduction of the 
frescoes, and the recent exhibition of his W(mk, 
held in Bombay under the aegis of Nawab 
Hydar Nawaz Jung, has drawn the attention 
of the general public to the worth of one of 
the most modest and talented of modern Indian, 
painters. 

The acti\ities of th.e De].'artment are not 
confined to the preservation of monuments. 
Indeed, — no ! Their scope is comprehensive, 
and includes arrangements for the creature 
comfort of \isitors. Formerly, a journey to 
Ajanta was a fatiguing and lengthy pilgrimage, 
a tax on the iihysical and financial resources 
of the average man. Now-a-uays, it is in the 
nature of a pleasure trip from start to finish, 
for there are good motor roads direct to the 
Caves from Jalgaon Station -oji the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway, and Aurangabad Station 
on H. E. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
Railway. A well-eijuipped travellers’ bungalow 
at P'ordapur, four miles from the Caves, is a 
popular and much patronized institution, and 
the Department proi)oses to erect another rest 
house at Ajanta, for the convenience of visitors 
arriving from the .Aurangabad side. Permission 
to photograph the interior of the temples should 
be obtained well in advance from the Director 
of Archaeologi-, Hixlerabad, Deccan, who upon 
application, will very kindly furnish travellers 
with any information they reejuire, respecting 
archaeological excursions in the territory of 
H. PI. H. the Nizam. 

Contemporaneously with the work at Ajaut,i, 
the Department concentrated on the preserva- 
tion of the Laves of Pdlora and, in this enter- 
prise also, Sir John Alarshall evinced the keen- 
est interest In January, roio, he visited 
Ellora and, while aiiproving the repairs alreadv 
executed, suggested the drainage of certain 
temples, the replacement of imsightlv prc» bv 
piers, chiselled in accordance with the sculp- 
tural design of the old columns, the retention 
of masses of rock which threatened to .swamp 
the Indra Sabha— that group of stupendous 
Caves of unparalleled majestv and interest. 
.;The Director-General of Archeology likewise 
y saved the upper story of the .gateway of the 
iSRailasa, the world’s premier wonder excava- 
tion, for the Hyderabad authorities followed his 
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advice with regard to the disposition of joists 
and supports. 

It is as difficult to describe the Kailasa as it is 
to paint a word picture of the Taj Mahal. Both 
buildings must be seen to be believed, must be 
revered to be understood and lucky, indeed, 
are we of the twentieth century, that these 
shrines of beauty, and of marvel, are opened 
up to us. At Ajanta, one has a close-up view 
of the soul of Buddhism, magnificent, superb, 
standing in solitary grandeur. At Ellora, one 
stands on the thresliold of Buddhism, Brahman- 
ism, Jainism in juxtaposition. For this reason 
the message of Ellora proclaims, tri-lingually, 
with clarion tones, the glory of India’s art 
heritage. 

A titbit of archceological research has 
consisted of the removal of silt from the un- 
finished Chhota Kailasa, the first, in order, 
though iX)ssibly the latest in date, of the Jain 
e.xcavations. It is now possible to distinguish 
the vertical methods of quarrying, employed by 
the workmen of old. Had it been completed, 
the Chhota Kailasa would have been a minia- 
ture monolithic temple, a diminutive edition of 
its stupendous namesake. The excavated pit 
of the Chhota Kailasa measures Sc by 130 feet, 
as against the courtyard, 154 by 276 feet, of 
the great Kailasa. 

At Ellora, as at Ajanta, the State Archaeo- 
logical and Public Works Departments have 
worked in conjunction, with the result that 
within an hour of alighting at Aurangabad 
Station the traveller finds himself at the 
entrance of the Caves, thanks to an excellent 
motor road, opened in December, 1925, on the 
occasion of the Ellora visit of their Excellencies 
the Earl and Countess of Reading. There is a 
commodious travellers’ bungalow at Ellora, 
and permission to photograph the interior of 
these temples, also, may be obtained from the 
Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
'[‘he Archaeological Department has published 
an e.xcellent guide-book consisting of the des- 
cription of Ellora by Dr. James Burgess. A 
revised edition of this work is now in course 
of jireparation. The production by the Oxford 
University Press of picture post-caids of Ellora 
and Ajanta, on the model of their British 
iMuseum series, is a further venture that is 
meeting with remarkable success. 

Had the Department confined its efforts to 
the conservation of the rock-cut temples in 
Hyderabad State, it would have justified its 


existence as a dynamic institution. In addition 
to protecting Ajanta and Ellora however, it 
has turned the Hash light of research on many 
buildings of supreme interest, hitherto un- 
known. In consequence of its energetic 
measures, the ancient Deccani capitals, situated 
within the confines of H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions, are reviving as though touched by 
a magic wand, for their maladies have been 
diagnosed by Mr. Yazdani, who is to sick 
buildings what a Harley Street physician is to 
sick bodies. 

Bidar was one of the first cities to benefit 
by the treatment, prescribed by the archaeolo- 
gical authorities. One of the most important 
structures at Bidar, the fifteenth-century seat of 
government of the Bahmani Shahs, is the 
College of Khawaja Mahmud Gawan, built 
about 1472 A.D. The principal feature of the 
exterior decoration consists of some exquisite 
coloured tiling, and if the Archaeological 
Department had not stepped in, in the nick of 
time, this edifice would have mouldered into 
dust. The removal of debris and rubble walls, 
the excavation of the high plinth, the levelling 
and turfing of the surrounding lands — all these 
improvements, coupled with the measures taken 
to render the edifice structurally sound, have 
insured to us, and to our successors, a monu- 
ment which is a uniquely eloquent testimony to 
the Bahmani workmen’s skill. 

To appreciate the full value of the Depart- 
ment’s achievements at Bidar, one should 
r>eruse “The .Antiquities of Bidar,’’ which is 
included in its list of miscellaneous publica- 
tions. It is good to read in this pleasing 
pamphlet of the repairs to the Zenana Palace 
and the Takht Mahal. The magnificence of 
the latter building, the Throne Room of the 
Bahmani Shahs, inspired the poet Adhari to 
compose the following quatrain : 

“How grand is this strongly built palace, 

Through the excessive loftiness of which, the 
sky is but as a step at its threshold. 

’Tis an impropriety to compare it with 
Heaven ; 

Verily, it is the palace of the Eord of the 
Universe, 

Ahmad Bahman Shah.” 

Steps, too, have been taken for the conserva- 
tion of the great Sola Khamb IMosque at Bidar, 
the scene of many historic incidents. Ferishta’s 
description of a snub administered there, in 
public, to one of the Bahmani princes, flashes 
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the dramatic scene on to the screen of our 
mental cinema: — “Prince Ala-ud-Din Shah 
was fond of learning, and sometimes he would 
ascend the pulpit in the grand mosiiue on 
I'ridays and festivals, and read the Khoolba, in 
which he mentioned himself by the following 
titles: — ‘The monarch just, merciful, patient 
and liberal to the servants of God, chief in 
tvorldly and religious affairs, son of the most 
distinguished among princes, Ahmad Shah 
Wali Eahmani.’ One day, an Arab merchant 
who had sold seme horses to the king, the pay- 
ment of which was delayed hr- the officers of 
the household, being present when he read the 
above titles, roused by the ill-usage he had 
cc-cperienced, exclaimed with a loud voice : 
‘Thou art neither the just, the merciful, the 
patient, nor the liberal king, but the cruel and 
the false, who hast massacred the Prophet’s 
descendants, yet darest to assume such lauda- 
tory titles in the pulpit of the true believers.’ 
The king, struck with remorse, commanded the 
merchant to be paid on the spot, saying that 
those would not escape the wrath of God who 
had thus injured his reputation.’’ 

Down at Ashtur, two miles from Bidar 
proper, stand the tombs of the Bahmani Kings, 
sumptuous structures, that deli.ght the eye of 
the colourist, by their sensuous beauty of 
enamel and painted decor. At the instigation 
of the Director of Archaeology, the gorgeous 
adornment has been restored, with real artistic 
acumen and discretion, and one realizes at a 
flash that luscious hues, sinuous designs, are 
the only appropriate setting for the tomb of 
Ahmad vShah Wali Bahmani, which bears the 
full-blooded inscription : 

“Should my heart ache, my remedy is this; 

A cup of wine, and then I .sip of bliss’’. 

Bidar is easily reached from Gulbarga on the 
G. I. P. Bombay- IMadras line and, at Gulbarg.i 
itself, the Archaeological Department has 
wrought great reforms, which include the pre- 
servation of th.e mausoleum of Ala-ud-Din, the 
founder of the Bahmani dvnasty. and the con- 
servation of the great Chor Gumbad. This 
edifice, with its great dome loo feet high, is a 
landmark for miles round. Tradition main- 
tains that it was the quondam alwde of robbers, 
who terrorized the inhabitants of Gulbarga by 
their raids and their rapes, and concealed their 
iil-gotten gains in the labyrinth of rooms and 
passages contained in their retreat. Structural- 
1 >-, the Chor Gimibad is one of the most interest- 


ing buildings in Gullxtrga and it is well wortli 
the care which has been expended upon it 
The grand old fort, also, has 1 )een thoroughlv 
tidied up so that, nuw-a-days, there is a fitting 
approach to the stronghold, which lioasts a 
mosque, that ranks amongst the grandest 
.Muhammadan structures in Hv’derabad ftate, 
one too, that has a roofed court;, ard — a feature 
reminiscent of Egyptian and Turkish edifites. 

Nagai, near Gulliarga, is an intriguing aii.l 
little-known centre of archreological interest, 
a treasure fount of antiquity, of wh.ich the 
depths are being probed by the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Deiiartnient. The decipheniieiit 
of the iiiscripitions is now in progress, and a 
monograph on these records will appear sliortly. 
A stone document of peculiar import, dating 
from 105S, opens with a genealogical acco.nt 
of the Western Chalukyas. Another inscrip- 
tion, built into the wall of a Sivaite temple, 
was cut some tli’rty years later, in th.e reign 
of King Bhiilokamalla, and records the gift 
made by a chief. Both of the above-mentioned 
inscriptions are in Kanarese. The Hindu 
temples in Nagai are e.\traordinarily well 
preserved, and the reason for the desertion of 
this grand old city is one of the many mysteries 
which the Department has set itself to solve. 

Golconda, the glorious capital of the Qutb 
Shahs, the city over which such blase traveller.s 
as the soventeenth-ceiitury Bernier, Tavernier, 
riiev'eiiot enthused, is the paradise of archaeo- 
logists. For this reason, officials have laboured 
lovingly at the unravelling of its many pro- 
blems, at the conservation of its many monu- 
ments, of which some, like the fort gatewavs, 
date from the era when Golconda was an out- 
post of the Hindu kingdom of Warangal. The 
stronghold i.s one of those signposts on the 
highvvav' of time that beggar description. It 
stands at tlie cross-roads of Hindu and Muham- 
madan influence and to the Hyderabad archaeo- 
logists it is as the apple of his eve. Protected, 
undisturbed, the magnificent citadel gazes 
down dis[>assionately upon the tentacles of 
H\ derabad City, its riv’al, stretching in all 
directions. 

Along the road leading from Hyderabad to 
Golconda are some of the finest monuments of 
the Qntb Shahi dyna.sty. They include shrines, 
mosques, baths, facades of old shops and dwell- 
mg-houses, many of which hear inscriptions. 
IMr. A. (now S’r Akliar) Hydari drew the atten- 
tion of the vSuperintendent of Archeology to the 
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Toli jNIasjid, onu of the most elaborate mosques 
on this Appian Way of the East. Repairs were 
commenced immediately, with the result that 
the building- has entered upon a new lease of 
life, and stands forth as a most illuminating 
e>:ample of Muslim architecture, influenced by 
Hindu models. Elephant-tusk brackets, pillar- 
and-lintel niches, miniature mosques and 
minarets — each and every detail of the orna- 
mentation recalls the elaborate decoration of 
some great temple of Southern India. 

In Hyderabad City itself, the claims of the 
Char Minar to recognition have been approved 
by the Department, and a most interesting 
account of the building, and the purpose for 
which it wa^ originally intended, appeared in 
the Annual Report for iqiS-iqiq. The con- 
sensus of opinion favours the view that this 
great four-arched and four-towered gateway 
served, originally, as a patilion or entrance hall 
leading to the royal palace. “Lofty gateways 
had, long before this, been in fashion in 
Northern India. The main entrance to the 
Atala 'Masjid at Jaunpur was a titanic effort of 
the artist in the size of portals in India, but 
Akbar dwarfed its dimensions by building the 
Baland Darwaza at Fathpur Sikri, which was 
finished in 1575. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, 
the builder of the Char Minar, was a contem- 
porary of Akbar and his desire for a lofty portal 
was quite in keeping with the taste of the 
period. The building is grand in conception, 
and for the just balance of its structural masses 
and the elegance of its decorative details, it is 
a unique monument of its kind in Southern 
India.”'' 

Adetjuate protection is now afforded to the 
Tombs of Golconda, the mausoka of the Qutb 
Shahi Kings, — the beautiful gardens surround- 
ing the monuments are carefully tended and 
constitute a peculiarly charming setting for 
these glorious structures. A year or two ago, 
Mr. Ghulam Dastagir rendered great service to 
historians by clearing up the mystery veiling 
the unfinished, disgruntled-looking tomb which 
had long been associated with the name of Abul 
Hasan, the last independent ruler, who was 
conquered in 1687 by Aurangzeb. Some poet 
historian, whose artistry exceeded his accuracy, 
started the yarn that Abul Hasan intended the 
mausoleum to be his own resting-place, and 
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that the interruption of the work was due to 
the Great Mughal’s capture of Golconda and 
the banishment of Abul Hasan to Daulatabad, 
where he died a prisoner. The story sounded 
plausible enough, so it caught on, and was not 
disproved until Mr. Dastagir’ s discovery of two 
graves beneath the debris with which the burial 
chamber was filled. Froih a beautifully carved 
inscription on one tombstone, it appears that a 
brother-in-law of Abul Hasan was interred in 
the unfinished edifice. As this said brother-in- 
law was a rival of Abul Hasan, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Qutb Shahi 
monarch hastened his despatch to the next 
world, and considered an incomplete structure 
quite good enough to house his remains ! 

A little ot'er a hundred miles distant from 
Golconda lies Warangal, once one of the most 
important Hindu capitals of the Deccan. You 
can pick out bits of history from every crevice 
ci the grand old fortress, vvhich was amongst 
the wealthiest stronghold of ancient Telingana, 
and paid the penalty for its fame when Ala-ud- 
Diii Kliilji of Delhi invaded it in the fourteenth 
century. 

Conservation measures undertaken at 
Warangal include the collection and classifica- 
tion of many fragments of Hindu sculptures 
which, instead of lying scattered in the fields, 
as of yore, now form the nucleus of a fine 
museum. 

A sum of 11,687 rupees was expended 
recently on the magnificent Thousand-Pillared 
Temple at Hanamkonda, a couple of miles or 
so from Warangal Fort, and a watchman has 
been engaged to protect the enclosure from the 
inroads of beggars and tramps, who formerly 
regarded it as their happy hunting-ground. 
'I'lie main items of the restoration work of this 
.clorious twelfth-century monument comprised 
the resetting of pillars which were dangerously 
out of plumb, the construction of a rvall to 
support the back of the central hall, and the 
drainage and relaying of the floors. 

A custodian has been appointed also for the 
great Palampet Temples, in the Warangal 
neighbourhood. Although more ornate than 
the Thousand-Pillared Temple, the Palampet 
sanctuaries resemble it in design and, probably, 
date from the same period as the “Pride of 
Hanamkonda,” as the cathedral of the thousand 
columns has been called. In rgiS, Mr. Yazdani 
\isited the Palampet Temples, and obtained 
ink estampages of all the inscriptions there. 
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Ur. Barnett, Keeper of (Jrieiitai Printed Books 
and IMSS in the British iMiiseiini, offered to edit 
and translate these important records. Plis 
proposal V- as accepted with alacrity, with the 
lesult that the inscriptions, togetlier with 
translations and explanatory notes are now 
a'. ailable in monograph form, price Rs. a. A 
companion publication to the Palampet mono 
graph is the Pakhal Inscription of the reign of 
ti:e Kakatiya Ganapjatidova. Tliis record is 
carved on a s.niare column, in the centre of the 
Paklial Tank bund near A'arangal, and was 
i'rst noticed 'p. Er. E. Hultzsch in his Annual 
Kepert on Ep-igrapliy for looa-Tcog. In 
ic.io-igi; klr. Yazdaiii procured inked im- 
pressions and photographs of the inscription, 
as the estampages pre\ iously secured were not 
sufficiently distinct for an authoritative reading 
to be obtained. With extraordinary skill and 
ratieiioe, Iir. Barnett succeeded in deciidiering 
nearly the whole of the record, although the 
weathering of ages had abraded the surface of 
the letters in several places. Besides including 
a resume of the genealogy of the Kakatiya 
Kings, the inscription extols the conquests of 
King Ganapatideva. “No specific date is 
mentioned, but as the record refers itself to 
the reign of Ganapati, and speaks of him as 
having rei,gned long, it may be assigned to 
about 1245 A.D.”' 

During the working season of 1919-20, 
Daulatabad, another historic capital of the 
Deccan, was carefully survej’ed and restored. 
Sir John IMarshall once again evinced his 
interest in the work of the Department, by 
examining the repairs, and expressed approval 
<.'f the methods employed. A graceful act, 
denoting the human touch on the part of the 
Departnmnt, was the embellishment of the 
humble tomb of the unfortunate Abul Hasaii 
Qutb vShali, who sighed out his last years as 
a prisoner of war of Aurangzeb. A platform 
and a balustrade have been placed round the 
.grave, “in order to show proper respect to the 
last remains of this monarch, whose fortunate 
ancestors are buried in magnificent tombs at 
t'.olconda.” k 

The most interesting mausoleum in Hydera- 
b.ad State, the famous Bibi ka Isfaqbara, has 
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recently been o-, ei hauletl. Although it suffeis 
by conqiarison with its gorgeous iirototype, the 
Taj Mahal, the Aurangabad monument is 
Certainly worthy of a place in the second. If 
not in the first, rank of Indian arcliitectural 
chefs il'oc^rcrc. Since the Arclueological 
Department’s special grant towards the main- 
tenance of the gardens and fountains whicli 
surround it, its setting has been greatly 
enhanced. Both Tavernier and Theveiiot must 
have Seen the monument soon after its coiiiple- 
lioii. The former v.riler described tlie Bibi ka 
T'daqliara as “A mosque, with a st.itely monu- 
ment and a fair iiin. The mosque and the 
monument were reared at a great e.xpeiise, being 
covered with white marble, whiali is brouglit 
from Lahore by wag.gon ; being a journey of 
four months.’’ 

“Going one time from Surat to Golconda, I 
met five days journey from Aureiig-abat more 
than tliree hundred w'aggons laden with this 
marble, the least whereof was drawn by twelve 
oxen.” Thevenot who was dubious about the 
genuiness of the marble, made the follo\vin,g 
entry about Aurangabad and the Bibi ka 
l^fukbara. in his travel I'ook : — “This great 
town, the capital of the province, has no walks, 
the Go\'eriior, wlio is commonly a prince, has 
his residence there, and King Aurangzeb com- 
manded there as long .hs he did at Khandesh in 
tile reign of his father. His first wife, whom he 
loved dearly, died in this town; as a monument 
to her he erected a lovely mosque covered with 
a dome, and beautified with four minarets or 
steeples. It is built of white polished stone 
and many take it for marble, though it come.s 
short of that both in hardness and in lustre.” 
The building cost over six and a half lakhs 
of rupices and dates from the years 1O50-1657. 
Portions of the tomb are of pure wliite marble, 
and thanks to the skilful repairs, the visitor can 
form a very good idea of tlie impiression that it 
must have produced, in the tlavs of its pristine 
glory. 

When tackling the preblLin of conserving the 
grave of the Emperor Auraiigzeh, who died in 
1,07, the Arclireological Department were con- 
fronted by peculiar difficulties. True, Aurangzeb 
had stated cate.goricalli that his tomb was to 
he of the simplest, that it was to he a lasting 
example of the austerity of the Mughal Puritan, 
—yet to allow the inomnuent to relapse into a 
neglected and dirty condition, was obviously 
mcompatible with the respect due to his 
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luciiiorv After coiihultation with the Director 
(A-iicral of Arclueology, ?>Ir. Yazdani rc- 
c;)!iiniciKled that the original grave and marble 
doorwav slioiild be carefully restored, and that 
a marble screen, iii keeping with the design of 
the latter, should replace the shabby wooden 
e!!closure set Up ill modern times. H. E. H. 
the Xiziiiii issued a special firman sanctioning 
the expenditure of 20,000 ruirees on this work, 
and ill conseiiueiice, the monument is now one 
of tlie most dignified structures in Rau/.o 
Khuldabad, “I'he Heavenly Abode” — the latter 
designation was bestowed upon this celebrated 
burial place, after Aurangzeb’s mortal remains 
were interred there. In the same town, which 
is a half-way house between Aurangabad and 
Ellora, the famous seventeenth-century Ahmad- 
iiagar minister, Malik Ambar, lie.s buried. His 
mausoleum is a fine specimen of Muslim- 
Deccani architecture. The shape of tlie dome 
and the turrets round the base are reminiscent 
of the tombs of the early Delhi sultans. The 
conservation of this important monument is 
another valuable service, rendered to the present 
generation of archaeologists, and to their 
successors. 

The Eaves of Aurangabad, about three miles 
from Aurangabad Station, have been cleared of 
silt, and protective measures have l.ieen taken to 
insure these excavations a.gaiiist further decay. 
I'he finest of these rock-cut sanctuaries dates 
from o.so A.D., or thereah.outs, aiul is one of 
the most perfectly developed specimens of a 
late Buddhist cave in the whole of India. It 
I'ontains groups of life-sized figures, so realisti- 
cally carved as to give the impression of liuinaii- 
h.eings, in th.e dim interior li.glit. 

One of the activities which has linked ii]) the 
work of the Hyderabad Archteological Depart- 
ment with Egyidian and European research 
centres, consists of the excavations, carried out 
in various parts of the Dominions, for the 
purpose of examining megalithic remains. In 
the early fifties of the last century. Meadows 
'fay lor contributed several reports on these 
remains to the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1015, opera- 
tions carried out at IMaula Ah revealed cairns, 
and crondechs — the former containing stone or 
clay coffins, similar to those discovered in the 
ancient tombs of Chaldea, — the latter consisting 
of stone circles, partly or fully visible. The 
graves contained also a large amount of pottery, 
identical in design with cu]is, saucers, dishes, 


etc., dug out in Southern India, and bearing a 
resmblance to vessels discovered in Chaldea and 
Asscria. In 1016, one of the most active 
members <rf the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Society, Dr. E. hi. Hunt F.R.C.S., delivered a 
lecture on “Hyderabad Cairns: Their Pro 
blems”, which was publislied subseipieutly in 
book form. The most important finds a'.nong 
copper articles consisted of a bell, an amulet 
and head bands for bulls. It is significant that 
bells were objects of superstitious regard among 
tlie Celto-Sc\-tl]ian peoples and, moreover, that 
one bell was buiied within a cairn opened, at 
Mania Ali, in the first half of the last century. 

The markings on the pottery discovered in 
the cists have been the subject of careful study, 
and 75% have proved identical ,vith the alphabe- 
tic signs given by Evans in his comparative 
table, showing the relation between Cretan and 
Aegean, Libyan and EgyptO'I,ibi.-aii writings. 

The foundation of an Archseological Librarv 
and Museum is another useful side track in the 
activities of the Department. Mr. T. Streenivas, 
Curator of the Museum, has devoted much 
time to the classification of the large quantities 
of ancient coins, which have accumulated from 
various parts of India. The Department has 
acquired the vast collection of the Central 
Treasury, which comprises a total of 15,560 
coins of which 771 are gold, 47Q1 silver and 
the remainder copper, or other metals. The 
first categorv includes a very rare specimen 
from the wlint of the Adil Bhahi dvnasty of 
Bijapnr. Up :o 1024, only three a^ld coins of 
this kingdom were known to the authorities, so 
that the discovery of a fourth made no small 
noise in the world of numismatics. The coin 
IS undated, but the inscriptions, as translated 
by Dr, Geo, P, Taylor, read as follows ; — 

“The world from these two IMuhammad.; 

received beauty and dignity ; 

The first is IMnhainmad the Apostle, the 
Second 'Muhammad Shah.” 

The coin was minted in the rei.gii of IMuham- 
mad Shah (1627-1656), the “INferr}' IMonarcli” 
of Bijapnr, who adorned his caifital with the 
Gol Gumbaz, that stupendous mausoleum which 
boasts the largest dome in the world. 

Minute examination of the coins has led to 
the discovery of two mints, which existed in 
the Deccan in IMughal times, and were situated 
respectively at Pareiida in the Xaldrng district, 
and at Kankurti in the sircar of IMuzaffaruagar 
(ivralkhed). 
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Since its inception, the Department has found 
\ery man}- channels for ics activities. The 
experience gained by Mr. Yazdani during his 
visit on deputation to Europe and Islamic 
countries, is of inestimable value in tackling the 
rarious problems which present themselves in 
increasing numbers, as the scope of the work 
extends. 

In addition to a vast selection of photographs 
and drawings of the principal monuments in 
Hyderabad State, the Department possesses over 
a thousand views of important Islamic structures 
in Spain, North Africa, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
Palest'ne and Iraq. The Departmental Library 
boasts sometliing like two thousand volumes on 
sub-ect of arch ecological interest, and the pre- 
paration of survey maps of the many sites of 
impiortance within the State goes on apace. In 
a word, the Department is a live wire, and no 
more appropriate motto could he fixed over its 
portals, as a summary of its creed, than the 
noble inscription which surrounds the dome of 
the National Gallery, London ; — 

“The men whose work has stood the test 
of ages command that respect and 
veneration to which no modern can 
pretend.” 

It is thanks to Hyderabad archaeologists that 
the great master builders of the past, who 
adorned this region of the Deccan uith their 
glorious edifices, receive, now-a-days, some 
meed of that homage which is their due. 

An off-shoot of the Archaeolo.gical Depart- 
ment is the HjMerabad Archaeological Society, 
which has proved of .great benefit in stimulating 
interest in archaeology amongst the general 
public. The journals, comprisin.g the papers 
delivered before the Society, make most inter- 
esting reading. The President of the Society 
was, until lately, The Hon. Sir William Barton, 
Resident of Hyderabad. 

It is worthy of note that in igiQ, the Society’s 


gold medal in memory of Sir Alexander Piiihey, 
the first President, was awarded to the noted 
archaeologist, Mr. Henry Couseiis who, as long 
ago as 1804-1S05, prepared lists of the Anti- 
quarian Remains in Heclerabad State, to facili- 
tate a conservation campaign. The Hyderabad 
Government has always been distinguished for 
the interest evinced in the ancient monuments 
in H. E. H. the Nizam’s territory, by a largj 
proportion of its members. “Arclucolo.gical 
exploration in Hyderabad has a long history and 
IS associated with the names of Sir Cliarles 
iMallet, Colonel Meadows Taylor, Captain Gill 
and iMessrs. Seely, Wales and Fergusson in 
earlier times, and with those of James Burgess, 
John Griffith and Lady Herringhani in later 
days. The records of the work of these dis- 
tinguished pioneers are full of instruction and 
interest to the antiquary, and form the material 
from which the history of the monuments of 
the Deccan is to be written. In this connection, 
two books V, ritten under the auspices of His 
Highness’ Government, are worthy of notice. 
One of them — Historical and Descriptive Sketch 
of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions is from the 
able pen of Nawab Saved Husain Bilgrami, a 
work showing much research and industry. The 
other — the Aurangabad Gazetter is a joint com- 
pilation of several writers, and sets the model 
for gazetteers of other districts in the 
Dominions.” 

The above extract from the Archaeological 
Department’s Report for 1014-10:5, shows that 
there was a rosy future in store for archaeological 
research, at the beginning of the Department’s 
career. The years that have elapsed since that 
report was penned, have i;roved that the hopes 
of archaeologists liave been fully realized, thank; 
t > the personal interest taken in the welfare of 
the Archaeological Department, by H. E. H. 
the Nizam, and to the support accorded bv 
Government. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF C. R. DAS. 

By Mr. Bipin Ch.\ndr.\ P.^l. 


]SIr. Prithwis Chandra Ray’s life of C. R. Das, 
is certainly what the late Mr. \V. T. Stead 
would have honoured with the title of the 
“Book of the Month’’ in his Revieic of Revieios. 
Chittaranjan Das had towards the close of his 
life roused so much public interest both in India 
and England, that any stor\ of his life which 
may find for the stranger the key to his forceful 
character, must naturally receive large public 
attention. Chittaranjan’s was certainly a 
strange and magnetic personality. Those who 
had come into close touch with him, be they 
his political friends or his political opponents, 
felt fascinated by his sweet reasonableness and 
general suavity in private, even as much as they 
were impressed by his undaunted courage and 
pugnacious personality in public. Those who 
never had any opportunity of knowing him 
personally, have read and heard of him as the 
greatest political fighter in modern India, who 
seemed to combine great courage with rare 
cunning, that never lost sight of political issues 
in the heat and enthusiasm for some far-off 
ideal. 

One hesitates, however, to look very closely 
into this work of Mr. Ray, because he is not 
with us to-day to read the verdict of his con- 
temporaries upon what he must have regarded 
as his “ma.gnum opus.’’ Indeed, "Mr. Ray 
undertook to write this book, long before th.c 
public agitations caused by Chittaranjan Das’s 
politics and particularly by his sudden and 
dramatic passing away at a very critical period 
of his public life, when he was evidently turning 
a new' leaf as his Faridpore speech clearly 
indicated, had settled down. No man’s bio- 
graphy ought to be written unless sufficient 
time has passed after his exit from the scene of 
his earthly struggles, to enable a calm and 
correct historical survey of his work and 
achievements. The time indeed has not as yet 
come for history to pass in review the life and 
work of Chittaranjan Das. Chittaranjan seems 
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still to be involved in our current political 
struggles and controversies. The Party, which 
he was specially instrumental in bringing into 
existence, are still exploiting his name, and 
trying to keep up traditions, which their late 
leader would have materially altered through 
the initiation of a policy adumbrated in his last 
public utterance as President of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference at Faridpore. 

At the same time, there is a fairlv large 
section of the public, both Indian and British,, 
here as well as in England, who know that for 
full twenty of the twenty-five years of the 
history of our times, with which C. R. Das’s 
name is prominently connected, my relations 
with him were more intimate than it was with 
any other Indian publicist. And these people 
would naturally look for my estimate of 
Mr. Ray’s book. Yet it is very difficult for 
me to place the work of a dead man on the 
life and times of another dead man, whose 
memories are still green in the minds of their 
people and of the public, on the cruel scale of 
rigid historical or literary criticism. 

The years covered by the life of C. R. Das, 
that is from 1S70 to 19^5 represent a very 
important epoch of the history of INfodern 
Ben.gal especially, and of IModern India in r 
general way. The political freedom movement 
which found in C. R. Das perhaps its most 
resourceful and driving leader from 1920 
to the time of his death in 1925, had been 
preceded in Bengal by a great movement of 
religious and social revolt organised in the 
the Brahmo .Samaj. Chittaranjan was still in 
his long clothes when Bengal and all India w’ere 
passing through these new phases of their social 
and political evolution ; movements in which hi.s 
father and uncle took a prominent part. 

I had known Chittaranjan’s father and his 
uncle Durga ilohan Das, the father of the 
lion. Mr. S. R. Das, very intimately from the 
time w'hen, a young man of 18, I cut myself 
adrift from my people and threw my lot with 
the social outcastes of the Brahmo Samaj. I had 
seen C. R. Das when he was a lusty and some- 
what wild boy just getting into his teens. I 
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had found him a co-worktr in a new movement 
in the Bralinio Saniaj that, led b\- Dr. (now Sir) 
Eroieiulra Nath Seal, wanted to nationalise it 
hy shunting it back to the lines of its originator. 
Raja Ram klohau Roy. When in 1901, after 
my return from England and America, I was 
called to work with twcj friends who started 
“New India,’’ with me as its editor, C. R. Das 
became my first contributor and a year later 
when “New India’’ was converted into a joint- 
stock concern he became one of its directors. 
When in the fall of tooo, the “Ilaiide kfatarain’’ 
was started (not by Arabindo (dliose as Mr. Ray 
erroneously puts it, but by hir. Haridas Haider) 
and I was placed in editorial charge of it, 
C. R. Das continued as enthusiastically as 
before his collaboration with me in this new 
venture. He was then a poor man, an un- 
discharged insolvent; yet he did not hesitate 
to make considerable pecuniary sacrifices for our 
common cause. When in 1907 I was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for refusing to 
give evidence against Mr. Arabindo Ghose, who 
lias succeeded me in the editorial chair of the 
“Bande iMataram,’’ when he was put upon 
his trial on a charge of sedition, C. R. Das 
took up the burdens of nii- family. 

When, next year I left the country and went 
practically as a voluntary exile to England, 
C. R. Das once more undertook, with another 
friend, to take charge of my family in Calcutta. 
'I'hroughout all these years C. R. Das and 
myself worked together as two brothers, one 
of whom earned money and provided for the 
financial re quirements of the other, while the 
latter worked for the same cause by his brains 
and his time. In lyio C. R. Das went to 
England during the long vacation of the Higli 
Court. He was then living under police 
surveillance. 

In the Congress of 191.S and lyiy, when 
C R. Das took, for the first time, his place 
on what might be called the front opposition 
bench, we two fought side by side the narrow- 
outlook and the timid counsels of the Moderates. 
Ill 1919, at -\niritsar, we worked together to 
defeat, with the help of our I'ladras friends and 
Maharashtra allies led by IMr. Tilak, Mahatma 
Gandhi when he urged the Congress to offer 
“loyal co-oqieration’’ to the Government in 
working the new Reforms in response to the 
Royal aqipeal. When at the special Congres.s 
of 1920, (Mr. Gandhi proposed his non-co- 
oiieration resolution, Bengal put a brave fight 


against it, aiul C. R. Das seconded the mutioii 
proposed by me to amend the (Mahatma's 
resolution. We were defeated by a combination 
of forces which need not be discussed here. 
Three monliis later, 011 the eVe of the fateful 
Nagpur Congress of December, 1021', C. R Das 
wanted to seize the Con.gress back from 
Mr. Gandhi’s .grip, and I was invited to meet 
Pandit (Madan IMohan Malaviya and himself at 
Benares to work up a Nationalist manifest' 1 
around which, we believed, we could rally the 
old Nationalist forces and thus recapture the 
Congress. Lala Lajpat Rai came from Lahore 
and joined this conspiracy. But the (Maharatta 
and (Madras leaders, while as ea.ger as C. R. Das 
and his co-conspirators to overthrow (Mahatma 
Gandhi, could not muster sufficient courage to 
openly challenge his leadership. They saw the 
utter hopedessness of the cause for which C. R. 
Das pleaded. C. R. Bas himself saw it uqjun 
liis arrival at Na.gpur, and he srrrendeied him- 
self to the Mahatma and his clever (Moslem 
allies. 

This was the beginning of the breacli between 
C. R. Das and myself in our public life. 
C. R. Das felt it keenly, and meeting me at 
Mr. B. Chakravarti’s (quarters at Nagpur, after 
the close of the Congress, he tried to console 
nie and himself also with the remark that the 
non-co-operation resolution, as worded at 
^'aRPur, offered \"ery large oqiportunities to us 

to interpret it in our own way,’’ and thus 
carry on our own fight against Ivlr. Gandhi 
from within the Congress But the circum- 
stances that followed in raifid succession the 
Nagpur sesS'on of th.e Ck'ngress, piroved tO(j 
stiong even frjr C. R. Das and he succumbed, 
so far as the iiublic know, almost hebplessly to 
the magic potency of the Gandhi cult and cry. 

But C. R. I -as only stooped to the Mahatni.i 
with a view to defe-at and humiliate him, a,-, 
subsecpient events completely proved. Havin.g 
secured the jiosition of the (Mahatma’s first 
heiitcnaiit, C. R. Das raised In's standard of 
revolt at Gaya in December 1922, and founded 
the Swaraj \a Party as an antidote to the non- 
co-operation futility of the (Mahatma. From 
Bus time onward, up to the very end of his life, 
C R. Das dominated Indian Nationalist politics^ 
and iwactically killed the leadership of Mr. 
Gandhi who openly confessed tliat he had been 

cEfeated and humbled’’ by his own lieutenants. 

This very brief outline of the public career 
and inner psychology of C. R. Das explains the 
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enigma of his complex character. He was a 
born rebel or, to put it mildly, a bonr Xon- 
Conformist, but without that curiosity known in 
English life and history, as a “Xon-Conformist 
Conscience.” With loftj- idealism he combined 
Li keen sense of the limitations of actualities and 
therefore while never lowering his ideal, 
C. R. Das was always ready to work out 
reasonable and honourable compromises with 
(-pposing forces. 

It is difficult to say that Hr. Pritliwis 
Chandra Ray’s book will hell) towards this 
correct and clear understanding of INlr. C. R. 
Das. The author had never been in intimate 


touch with the currents that shaped the life 
and character of his hero of his ‘‘times.’' He 
was never an active member of the Brahmo 
Samaj. He was never in the mid-currents of 
Bengal Xationalism of the early 3'ears of this 
centurv. He never belonged to the non-co- 
operation cult, nor to the Swarajya Party except 
during the ver\' close of C. R. Das’s life. He 
had been all his life more or less an outside 
observer of contemporar\- thoughts and move- 
ments. It is no wonder, therefore, that he has 
not been able to bring out either the life or the 
times of C. R. Das in their true colours and 
correct proportions. 


HOW AIR TRAFFIC IS REGUL-A.TED. 

By Mr. Sar. 4 sram Gupta. 


Hankind quickl\' adapts itself to new and 
changing conditions of life, and though fifteen 
years ago the crossing of the Channel by air 
was a hazardous feat we scarcely lift an eye 
today as the International Air Expresses pass 
overhead on their way to and from the 
Continent ! 

iManr- eptestions liave 3’et to be decided, but 
a general working system has Ijeeii arrived at 
'vhich will help to pave the wa\v for still further 
progress in the future. 

If \-ou watch one of our British commercial 
aircraft leaving Croydon for Paris, Cologne or 
.Amsterdam you will see that it bears certain 
painted letters in a conspicuous position. The 
first of these ‘‘G” is the British nationality 
mark ; and the four which follow it are the 
Registration sign. Taken together the five 
letters make the ‘‘call sign” b^- which the 
aeroplane makes its signals and is known. 
Everv month the International Commission 
must .see the copies of the registration grants 
o*" cancellations of the machines belonging to 
the signatory Powers for control purposes. 
But in addition to this each machine plying 
for hire must carrv with it its certificate for 
airworthiness, issued by the country to which 
it belongs ; while the members of the crew must 


also possess their certifieates of competency and 
their licenses. If passengers are carried their 
names and addresses must be filled in for the 
log book : when goods are taken proper bills 
of lading have to be made out, and a journej’ 
log has to be kei)t by the pilot on each trip. 
The regulations as to wireless are now more 
stringent than in the past, and one of the 
conditions of Airworthiness is that approved 
instruments for navigation must be carried. 
The British tests for Airworthiness are verv 
severe, which perhaps accounts — together with 
the ver\- careful system of overhauling and 
ground inspection which exists on our aero- 
dromes — for the remarkabU- few cases of 
accident which have occurred during the past 
three jmars on the British subsidised lines. 

The rule of the air as agreed upon by the 
International Commission requires an aeroplane 
alwaj'S to give wav to balloons free or fixed, 
and to airships. When two motor driven air- 
craft are meeting in the air ‘‘end on” or nearlj" 
so, each one alters its coarse to the right, 
while an aeroplane overtaking a slower one must 
keep out of the way of the oe ertaken by altering 
its owm course to the right, and must never 
attempt to pass by diving. In fog or thick 
weather, or during a severe snow storm the 
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danger of collision may arise, but night flying, 
given normal weather, presents no special 
difficulties to a skilled pilot, provided that the 
landing arrangements at the aerodromes are 
satisfactory' and the lighting of the route is 
good. Certain rules must lie observed by air- 
craft landing at night on controlled aerodromes : 
a green Very light must be shown, and the 
letter group forming its call sign made by 
International Morse code. Permission to land 
is given b\’ repetition of the same sign from 
the ground, and the flashing of the green Very 
light, a red light indicating that the aircraft 
niay not descend. 

Avoiding Collision. 

From sunset to sunrise International aircraft 
must carry lights— red, white and green accord- 
ing to position, and seaplanes and flying boats 
at anchor or moored on water are required to 
comply with definite regulations in order to 
avoid collision with surface craft. Aircraft 
whether on land or sea are forbidden to ‘take 
off’ till there is no chance of collision with 
alighting machines, and there are very strict 
regulations governing air traffic in the vicinity 
of or on aerodromes. When two machines are 
approaching an aerodrome for the purpose of 
landing the machine at the greater height is 
responsible for avoiding the aeroplane at the 
lower level. 

(Jne very important .section of the Inter- 
national Air Commission deals with the question 
of Customs between the various countries passed 
over, and the careful manner in which the 
Customs Regulations have been worked out 
reflects great credit on its members. Nothing 
would be more likelj' to cause friction between 
States than for the Air traffic over their 
territories to be a cloak for smuggling and 


evasion of duties. The collecting and sending 
cut of correct INIeteorological information, and 
the preparation of accurate maps and ground 
markings also forms an extremely important 
part of the work of the Commissio!!, and since 
its meetings are frequent all the States signatory 
to the Convention are kept well-informed of 
international progress which is helpful to the 
individual members. 

No one would su.ggest that the last word has 
been said regarding the regulation of Inter- 
national air traffic. Fresh problems will arise, 
particularly when the increasing popularity of 
the low powered aeroplane will create the 
‘owner pilot’ in vaster numbers. It is more 
than probable that later on some system will 
have to be organised whereb\' the air traffic 
can be divided according to its nature into 
different levels of the air. The slow machines 
then would naturally keep to the lower and the 
racing craft to the upper levels of the air, and 
possibly all air above — say 10,000 feet — would 
be internationalised, while below that but 
higher than the commercial and passenger hire 
machines the naval, military, mail and police 
machines would take their course. 

The International Convention guaranteed the 
‘i'overeignty of the Air’ to all the signatory 
Powers — but granting this there can obviously 
be no “three mile limit” such as exists bv 
common agreement along the coasts of each sea 
Power, and if all countries were to reserve for 
themselves their “upper air,” neutrality in case 
of war would be practically impossible. There 
will have to be therefore, much , give and take 
in all international agreements of the future 
concerning aerial traffic, and it augurs well for 
the success of the.se that already such remark- 
able and amicable progress has’ been made by 
the first governing body to deal with questions 
of this new' and unprecedented kind. 
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SIR JAG ADIS BOSE IN VIENNA 
By Vr. G. E. R. Gedye. 

J.iite Central Eiirohca)i C'lircslyondent of the London '‘Times/’ 


Thanks to the great kindness of the execu- 
tioner, I have this evening been able to witness 
two remarkable cases of electrocution in which 
death was all but instanteous, one case of 
deliberate poisoning with cyanide of potassivni 
in which death occurred within ten minutes, 
one case of poisoning and subsequent neutralisa- 
tion of tlie poison by an antidote just in time 
Co save the victim’s life, and ime case (T revival 
of the dead. 

The executioner and rescuer was Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, the great Indian botanist, and 
his victims a couple of tomato plants and a 
cosmos plant. The dead creature revived was 
a frog whose heart had stopped beating some 
hours previously ; I saw the application of i 
few drops of a new vegetable drug discovered 
by Sir Jagadis caused the dead heart to begin 
to pulsate with the regularity of clockwork and 
to work a lever which recorded a graph of the 
heart’s i)ulsations; when I left half-an-hou.' 
later, the heart was still beating as regularly 
ever in the animal’s life-time. 

It was with some difficulty that I prevailed 
upon Sir Jagadis to let me — the only layman 
present — attend this private demonstration of 
l;is latest discoveries which he had been asked 
by half-a-dozen of the leading medical and 
scientitic men (,f \'ienna to .give before he left 
the city. Lady Bose and her daughter, wearing 
the beautiful dress of their native India, 
received us in one of the rooms in the Vienna 
Sanatorium where they and Sir Jagadis are 
staying. To a layman, tliere was nothing 
remarkable about the couple of scientific instru- 
ments on the table, but the Viennese professors, 
all men of international reputation, were filled 
with amazement at their precision and work- 
manship from the start, (hie of them, ,i 
siiecialist in the designing of such instruments 
in Vienna, told the great botanist that not for 
aiiy sum of monev could he get these instru- 
ments reprodreed here. “Xo,” smiled Sir 
Jagadis “tliat is quite true, yet in my worksliopis 
in Calcutta, I can get three machines made a 


month — as fast as I can invent them. But for 
that work we need the fine fingers and very 
steadp' hand of India.” 

“What would _vou like most to see?” Sir 
Jagadis asked me. It was no use making a 
selection among the string of miracles which 
he offered to perform, so I left the choice to 
him, asking instead if he could put into one 
sentence the gist of his new discoveries. 

“Certainly” he replied. “What I have dis- 
covered is this th.at the old dividing line drawn 
between the animal and the vegetable kingdom 
is largely meaningle.ss, that the plant is but a 
stationary animal, and the animal but a moving 
plant. We have imagined” he went on, “that 
because we cannot see a plant flinch when it 
;s injured, tliat therefore it (.loes not and cannot 
flinch. But if my arm was rigid, with no elbow 
joint, and witli the muscles attached to the 
bones as the fibres of the pilant are to the stem, 
iiiy arm could not flinch visibly either, though 
I should feel pain just the same. Xow I am 
going to show that a idaiit can feel, and hy 
magnification I am going to let you see it 
flinch, and that through an electric shock too 
(veak for you }'ourself to notice.” 

Sir Jadadis took a small spring of the cosmos 
plant and idaced it in one of his instruments 
of extraordinary sensibility and accuracy. The 
neck of the plant was held in a vice, while at 
one point a feather-light rod of extraordinary 
sensibility was iilaced against the stem. An 
arrangement of minute mirrors, sensitive 
springs and a tiny but i“)Owerful microscopic 
p.rojector enabled the slightest movement of the 
sensitive plant to be shown in the movement of 
a shadow thrown on the walk Xor Sir Jagadis 
passed a feeble current of electricity through 
the plant and simultaneously through one of 
the k'icnna scientists, a world-famous ear- 
specialist, who was in the same circuit. The 
human being felt nothing, but we all saw the 
shadow flicker and dance as the plant twitched 
at the shock. With other instruments of preci- 
sion Sir Jagadis has tested the increasing pain 


to 
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i'Ht by a i^.ant when its “skin” is scratched, 
pierced v ith a pin, or slit with a knife. “To 

learn these things” he told me “you must 

become more or less a plant or a tree your- 
self” and indeed, he quite unconsciously 

employs c.f plants such terms as “wounding,” 
“rain,” “stomach and heart.” 

“The plant” explained Sir Jagadis “is able 
to register menosis of external happenings 

Vvliich are below the range of human perception, 
hloreover, every portion of a tree is in living 
connection with the rest, so that a peristaltic 
wave of contraction sueeps onwards from the 
point of stimulation.” 

“Now” he said “I am going to electrocute 
tins plant. If I succeed in doing so, that plant 
vill be dead — as dead, and as insensitive to 
further electrical shocks as an electrocuted 
animal or human being. Let us see.” He 
passed five or six powerful shocks into the 
unhappy plant. The “shadow of its nerves” 
upon the wall jumped and writhed in the death 
agony, which lasted, perhaps, for tliree seconds 
—then lay still. The current was applied 
again. The victim was not quite dead — it gave 
one shiuldcring twitch, but that was all. 
Repeated applications of current now failed to 
produce the slightest response in the electro- 
cuted body. Now this was a miracle — not 
merely in the eyes of the layman, but in those 
of the foremost scientists of this great scientific 
city, and they said so, pressing round the Indian 
botanist to shake his hand in their unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

The plant-man now took on the more humane 
role of rescuer of the dj’iug. “I have 
established ejuite definitely” he told us “that 
the plant has a heart.” If that is so, the sap 
must be pumped up into the “veins” by 
peristaltic action, not drawn up slowly by 
capillary attraction. Furthermore, a faintin.g 
idant should respond to a cardiac stimulant. 
Now, if you were dealing with a patient” — he 
turned to a great heart-specialist — “whose 
heart-beats were failing, would you expect 
the cardiac stimulant camphor to increase 
the rate of pulsation?” 

“I certainly should.” 

“XTry well, then. Here is my patient — a 
fading, fainting tomato plant.” He fixed it in 
the recording apparatus. Feebly the recording 
shadow pulsated — life was at a low ebb. Sir 
Jagadis’ Indian assistant let, perhaps, a dozen 
drops of a weak solution of camphor fall upon 


the base of the stem. In a few seconds came 
the response. In distinct, pulsating beats, as 
regular as clock work, the recording shadow 
began to move to the left, as the “veins” 
expanded under the pumping action propelling 
the sap. The heart had been got going again. 
In five minutes it needed no recording appliance 
to show what had taken place. The dr(X)ping 
plant had raised its head, its leaves were lifted 
from the almost vertical to the horizontal and 
above it as we watched. But hardly was the 
work of mercy complete, when the great 
scientist destroyed — for our benefit — the life 
which he had saved. A few drops of cyanide 
of potassium applied to the minute sponge on 
which the stem rested, and the action of the 
heart had stopped. The leaves drooped as we 
watched them against a white background — the 
tomato plant was as dead as the electrocuted 
cosmos plant. 

The “recording apparatus” — one of the many 
inventions of vSir Jagadis — is called the “Optical 
Peristal tograph.” XX'ith its aid we now saw 
the pumping action as the application of a 
cardiac stimulant made the cellular pumps, or 
“hearts,” act with great vigour cn another 
plant, just as it increases the blood-pressrre in 
man. Again the deadly cyanide of potassium 
was applied, but this time in a weaker solution. 
The poison acted, the heart-beats stopped, and 
on the wall we saw the contraction of the nerves 
as the plant began to die. 

Sir Jagadis watched his “patient” as a 
physician employing a deadly drug in an 
emergency watches his. “Stop, stop” he cried 
to the assistant. “Quick now — the antidote.” 
Twenty drops of the live-saving fluid, and the 
nerves ceased to contract. For a minute there 
was stillness. Then, slowly, stiffly at first, as 
the life comes back to a half-drowned man 
under artificial respiration, then regularly, 
perfectly rythmically^ the heart-beats recom- 
menced. The patient was .saved ! 

*1 he work of the great scientist is not merely 
of an empirical nature. By working on the 
plant, new theories of medicine have been 
evolved, new medicinal plants discov'ered, the 
extracts from which have extraordinary potency 
in reviving a failing heart. One of these Sir 
Jagadis has christened “Amra.” He showed 
us a frog, apparently dead, its heart had ceased 
to beat for more than two hours. The body of 
the frog was opened, and its heart attached to 
I -art of a new elaborate apparatus, one of Sir 
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Jajiadis’ latest inventions called the Resonant 
Cardiograph. A few drops of Amra were 
allowed to fall upon the heart and greatest 
miracle of the ev'ening was in progress. The 
heart of the dead animal returned to life, rose 
and fell rythmically before our eves, raising and 
lowering quarter of an inch at each beat a lever 
which, on a smoked slide, recorded a precise 
e.raph of the heart’s action. Another miraculous 
heart stimulant which he has discovered through 
his twenty years of making himself one with 
the plant world is the cobra venom. He refuses 
to employ the term ‘‘discovered,” for, as he told 
r.s, the life-giving properties of this most deadlv 
of poisons were known to the inhabitants of 
India two thousand years ago, when they used 
t.i make a slit in the forehead and apply a 
minimal solution of the poison. Though in its 
natural form it kills a man in ten minutes, the 
crj’stallised cobra venom which he showed us, 
in a solution of one in one hundred thousand is 
a powerful and extreme!}' valuable heart 
stimulant. 

It is no wonder that Sir J. C. Bose’s visit to 
\'ienna should have aroused such exceptional 
interest in scientific circles. He has had the 
unusual experience for a scientific innovator of 
seeing revolutionary theories triumph over un- 
founded speculations and secure general accep- 
tance in his own lifetime. At his lectures and 


demonstrations before the University of \henna, 
to which many scientists and students w'cre 
unable to gain admission. His IMagnificence 
the Rector declared that his discoveries had 
opened new gates of knowledge, and the 
Academy of Science has conferred on him the 
distinction of honorary membership. The King 
of the Belgians, IMr. Stanley Baldwin and other 
p,rominent persons have already honoured him 
with autograph letters expressing their groat 
appreciation of his work, not the least admir- 
able feature of which is the way in which he 
has thrown open his institute at Calcutta. 
Naturally, at lectures before a larger audience, 
it is impossible to make the delicate demons- 
trations which I have just witnessed; the 
evidence of slides is about all that can be 
offered. The actual experiments must be 
reserved for a few of the greatest scientists 
of the world to see at close quarters in the 
P'rivacy of an ordinary sitting room. 

I have to thank Sir Jagadis for allowing me 
to be the first layman to whom this privilege 
has been extended. That fact must be my 
excuse for emerging from his wonder-chamber 
of scientific miracles into the everyday world 
without putting to him the one question which 
I had definitely made up my mind to ask — have 
[daiits, possessors of hearts, stomachs, veins and 
nerves, also achieved the ownership of souls ? 


MIvSS MAYO “HAS NOT PLAYED THE GAME.” 
By Mr. K. L. Ram. 


iiliss Katherine Mayo’s book entitled ‘Mother 
India’ has already received condemnation at 
the liands of all leading Indians representing 
all shades of thought and opinion as well as a 
large number of Britishers and Americans who 
can claim a knowled.ge of the conditions pre- 
valent in India. But in view of the publicity 
which is being gi\-en to the book and the 
impiortance which might be attached to some 
of her pronouncements one can hardly allow 
some of her statements to go unchallenged after 
one has read them. At the same time one 


cannot help recording one’s protest against her 
hasty conclusions, her wide generalisations, her 
cruel and unkind insinuations, and lastly her 
calumny and slander on the womanhood of 
India. It is a Irook the reading of which makes 
one’s blood boil lyith indignation, and exercises 
a most depressing effect on the mind. In fact 
one is surprised at her audacity in writing a 
book of this type on such an incomplete, 
partial and one-sided information which she 
seems to have secured for herself during hei' 
stay in India. Giie thing, above all, is signi- 
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ficant about the whole affair. She decidedly 
betrays a pre-disposition and pre-conception of 
mind and nieiitalit}- in her work from the 
beginning to the end. vShe did not come with 
an open mind as she should have done inspite 
ot what she might say to the contrary. This 
is too obvious from mane- observations she 
makes to need any coninieiit. In other word.s 
she has ntU played the game. Xloreover, she 
has muddled up statements and tpiotations and 
has allowed her enthusiasm to get the better 
of her sense of ijroijortioii and etptilibrium. To 
gi\e her credit, one lias to admit that some 
of her oi anions savour of sense and soundness 
but she Spoils the effect by he' sarcasm and 
highly coloured whole description couched in 
exaggerated and piquant expressions. 

A Few Ex.v.gptEs. 

Eet me illustrate my point by giving a few 
examples from her book — 

On page 132 of the book (English Edition) 
while writing about the X'icioria School, 
Lahore, she gives the following quotation : 

“The tuition fees? IMerely nominal; we 
Indians will not pay for the education of our 
daughters. In days Init just gone by, the 
richest refused to pay even for lesson books. 
Rooks, teaching, and all, had at first to be 
gii'en free or we should have got no pupils. 
This school is maintained by Government gram 
and by iirivate subscriptions from England.’’ 

When I read the above, I was greatli- 
surprised. In tiie first pdacc I know th'‘ 
re\ ered lady w ho has been at the helm of the 
school for more than three decades, and she 
would be the last to make such a statement 
which looked preposterous on the very face of 
if. So I atonce wrote to Xliss Bose drawing 
l;cr attention to it with a view to verify it. 
She gave me a very prompt reply which I 
reproduce here with her ]jermissioii omitting 
the unnecessary part. 

“St.vtement yriTE Wg-evr,.’’ 

“I have not seen IMiss Katherine Xlayo’s Irook 
— a friend sent my sister some extracts from 
the book — statements supposed to have been 
made b_v me. Several of them are inaccurate. 
The statements quoted by you (from the book) 
is (jnite wrong. The X^ictoria Schfxrl is n 
Government schofff, people are not asked to give 


subscriptions but many Indians contribute to 
the Prize Fund. The p^U'eiits pay fees (\er\' 
low fees arc charged), but fees are paid 
willingly.’’ 

Larer I met XLiss Rose who told me that 
bliss Mayo had greatly eonfounded and confused 
statements and that she did not keep or take 
any notes to her knowledge. She asked her 
several questions no doubt, which she naturally 
attributed to the curiosiU' and eagerness charac- 
teristic of tourists and travellers. X'cither did 
she tell her of her intention of writing a book 
t.ii India In fact from the way Aliss Mayo 
questioned her, she did doubt at times, and once 
she remembers having asked her “I hope you do 
not mean to write a book on Imlia?’’ To this 
no answer was given. 

Similarlx she has made mess of several 
statements and opinions elicited by her 
during the course of conversations with 
people she met. f^he is equally unfair in the use 
I f references and quotations from other hooks 
She often relies on extracts from Abbe Dubois’ 
“tlindu AJanners, Customs and Ceremonies ;’’ 
“The Remonstratie of Francisco Palsaert ;’’ 
“Travels of Bernier’’ and other remote writers 
of antiquity, some of whom produced tlieir 
works before the British crown assumed the 
.government of India. The documents referred 
to Iiave almost been placed on the archives of 
obli\-i<m, and no sensible man has read them 
with any seriousness or attached any importance 
lo their obser\'atioiis 

For example, on page :o), she inserts an ex- 
tract from Abbe Dubois’ book describing a most 
shockiipg and most horrible practice amongst 
the Hindus which is entirely baseless and false, 
and then adds her own comment which runs as 
follows : “And Orthodox India, in these funda- 
mentals, has changed not a wliit since the 
-Xbhe’s time.’’ 

REI.I.\XCE ox TEt-TMir.K Tm.k.s. 

In the first place Abbe’s statement is open to 
grave challenge, and secondly she assumes that 
India in some respects is the same as two 
centuries back. She seems to ha\e also relied 
on the yarns and otlier anecdotes which she 
nn '-t have heard at dinner parties and teas at 
the house of her British and American friends 
for lier material for her book. For instance on 
pa,.,e 282 she quotes the talk with her informant, 
who “is an American of long Indian experience 
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who was visiting one of the more important of 
the princes — a man of great charm, cultivation 
mid force whose work for the State was of the 
first order.’’ The American friend of long 
experience told her that he had heard the follow- 
ing from the Biwan of the State in iQ’o, at the 
time when Reforms were inaugurated in India. 

“His Highness does not believe,’’ said the 
Diwan, “that Britain is going to leave. But 
still, under this new regime in England, they 
may be so ill-advised. So, his Highness is 
getting his troops in shape, accrmiulating 
nuniitions and coining silver. And if the 
English do go, three months afterward not a 
rupee or a virgin will be left in all Bengal.’’ 

Xow, I do not for a moment question the 
veracity of her informant of “long Indian 
experieiice.’’ He surely must have heard ic 
from his friend, the Diwan Sahib, but to put 
that kind of fib which the Great Diwan must 
have said in light humour and make it a basis 
for one’s findings is to impair the usefulness 
of a book. The incidents referred to by me 
in this short article might not involve any bi.g 
issues, but they indicate the manner in which 
she has gathered information and material for 
her book. She affords glaring instances in 
more than one place of the waj- in which she 
weaves things for her conclusions which require 
close examination, scrutiny and proper verifica- 
tion before they can be accepted as wholly 
true. 

Horrid He.\dixgs. 

She has been also very unfortunate in the 
choice of her headings and titles, and some of 
them sound quite horrid. They largely re- 
present her motives and the frame of mind 
under which she wrote her book. After giving 
her reasons for undertaking the task which she 
does under the heading “Argument,’’ she 
starts her first chapter practically with ‘Slave 
^Mentality’ which testifies to her preconceived 
notions and prejudiced mind. Further she 
writes on the womanhood of India under the 
heading ‘Woman Spinster,’ and dwells on the 
education of girls. She also describes the 
Queen Mary’s College, which she rightly calls 
a little charming place, but on page i.^i while 
speaking of the enrolment in the school she 
gives the following quotation implying that 
she got it from someone connected with the 
school. It runs as follows. ‘The question of 


enrolment rests as yet with an English Com- 
missioner, and the Commissioner lets the youn.g 
climbers in. With the result that the princes, 
displeased, are sending fewer of their children 
than of yore. “Shall our daughters be subject- 
ed to the presence of daughters of babus — of 
upstart Bengali politicians?’’ they exclaim, 
leaving no doubt as to the reply.’ 

It is for the authorities of the Queen Mary’s 
College to say whether they have daughters of 
babus or upstart Bengali politicians in their 
college or the daughters of gentlemen of high 
social standing. How many princesses have 
tlioy had? Their reply would be very 
iiluminating. 

Incoherent Pronouncements . 

vSimilarly she makes most irresponsible and 
incoherent pronouncements under various 
damaging and sarcastic headings which she 
gives to her subjects. 

It would indeed require a whole volume to 
rebut and refute her tirades on India, and it 
is a matter of great satisfaction to know that 
persems like Mr. C. F. Andrews, Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Miss Van Doran have taken upon 
themselves the task of vindicating India’.i 
reputation. 

With all the stuff she has put in one cannot 
b'ut admire her zeal and enterprising spirit. 
Some of her observations are (prite suggestive 
and sound, and she would have rendered a 
service to India if she had really tried to see 
every side of the picture and had gathered her 
facts and material from all sources available in 
India. 

However, ‘Out of evil cometh good’, is an 
axiom which has stood the test of ages in its 
favour, and has been found to be truer than 
most people are inclined to believe. 

It behoves all leaders of thought to recons- 
truct their motherland on a very progressive 
and sounder basis. There is no country which 
requires greater co-operation, better under- 
standing, more dispassionate judgment and 
lasting goodwill and reconciliation amongst 
her people of different castes and creeds than 
India. 

It is true that at present our horizon of 
mentality is surcharged with thick clouds of 
suspicion, rancour, enmity, selfishness and 
narrow communal outlook, but “the Darker the 
firmament the brighter are the stars.’’ 
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vSIR SR'AS\\'AMY AIYER ON CONSTITUTIONAL 

PROBLEMS.* 

By Mr. Ferozk Chaxd {of The People). 


We have recently had several draft constitu- 
tions for India — detailed or in outline. South 
India particularly seems to be prolific in pu-- 
ducing such drafts. Wr. Rangaswamy Iyengar, 
IMr. C. X'ijiaraghavachariar, Air. S. Srinivas 
I.vengar, Airs. Besaiit have all been busy with 
constitution-making. But we have not had so 
far any book discussing at length the different 
aspects cf the various problems involved i!i 
constitution-making. .Sir Sivaswamv Aiyer’s 
hook, therefore, meets a genuine need. And it 
does so in an admirable way, for- it is an erudite 
and yet lucid treatise. Sir Sivaswainy has vast 
theoretical knowledge of constitutional instru- 
ments and constitutional history — particularlv 
within the British Empire. With this erudi- 
tion, he combines a veteran and experienced 
lawyer’s intellect. He can, besides, claim 
practical experience of the existing constitu- 
tional machinery in India, for he is a retired 
member of the Aladras Executive Council. 
With all these qualifications he was bound to 
produce a brilliant book, and that he has done 
in his Indian Constitutional Problems. Provin- 
cial Autonomy, Reform of the Central Eegis- 
lature and Executive, Defence, .'^uiueme Court, 
Indian States — these are the principal themes in 
Sir Sivaswamy’s volume, and they are all 
handled with admirable insight into the realities 
of the situation. 

The constitution Sir Sivaswamy j)roposes is 
after the Dominion Government models. Like 
most other people busy with constitution 
making, he wants Parliamentary or Responsible 
Government. In his plan you have a bicameral 
Central Legislature with reserved and trans- 
ferred halves. This dyarchy is to be a tem- 
porary measure — a transitional stage. In the 
provinces you will have unicameral legislatures 
with completely responsible executives. So the 
provincial reserved subjects are to be transferred 
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ic- a responsible ministry, '['his e.x-Executive 
Councillor sees no menace of ‘kuv and order’ 
falling into dangerous hands. He thinks safe- 
.guards giving certain powers of interference to 
the Central Legislature — and these e.xist, even 
now — will suffice. He also enunciates clearly 
what he desires to convey. There is a lot of 
loose thinking about ‘Provincial Autonomy’ and 
‘Federal Government’ in our political discussions 
these days. I am afraid even the Nehru Report 
is not altogether free from it- its references to 
Federation in the chapter on Indian States show 
vagueness and loose thought, I regard it as -i 
\ ery great merit in Fir .^ivasummy’s book that 
it has altogether avoided a lax use cf these 
terms. Sir .‘^ivaswamy tells us in very definite 
words what he means by Provincial Autonomy 
and h.e sticks to h.is definition throughout. It 
is .‘^incerely to be hoped that other writers will 
emulate Sir Sivaswamy’s excellent example in 
this matter, when writing on Indian constit.'- 
tional subjects. Sir Sivaswamy is in favour of 
a good deal of decentralization, but he is opposed 
to Federation. The cause of anti-federationists 
IS no longer a forlorn cause. Air. C. 
X’ijiaraghavachariar is no longer the solitary 
opponent of federation. With the proper eva- 
luaticn of rhe centrifugal forces at work the 
idea has grown strong that India wants a unitary 
government and not a federal one. The Nehru 
Constitution adopted at Intcknow has affixed the 
seal of approval to the unitarv idea, With these 
views about the relations of the provinces to 
the Central Government, it is little wonder 
Sir Sivaswamy has preferrccl the Canadian 
model to the Australi.an one. 

Other chapters of great value in the book 
under comment are those pertaining to (1) 
Defence, and (2) the Indian States. Sir 
Sivaswamy has for many years been known to 
be a close student of our military policy. His 
chapter on defence in the present book is an 
admirable critiijne of the present Army policy 
ui India. Of greater value still are the three 
chapters on Indian States which tear to shreds 
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the egregious claims recently advanced in 
interested circles that the Indian States had 
entered into treaties with the British Crown and 
that they would not therefore treat with 
“babus” when India becomes self-governing 
( )f greater value still is Sir vSivaswamy’s dis- 
cussion of the vague ideas of ‘federating’ the 
Indian States \vith British India. It is a pitv 
it is not possible either to quote in exteiiso or 
t'^ summarise this section of Sir Sivaswamy’s 
book in the space that can be found for this 
review. But the 13 points about such federation 
enumerated on pp. ^^7-29 of the book, are the 
most masterly treatment of the subject so far 
put in print, and deserve very careful considera- 
tion. 

Amongst the (comparatively) minor probleii’.s 
dealt with in the chapters on Indian States, is 
the one raised by the claims urged by some of 
them for a share of the Customs duty on the 
ground that import duties are taxes on con- 
sumption and that British India is not entitled 
to tax the States consumers. This claim is 
examined by Sir Sivaswamy with great ability 
in the light of international law — theory and 
practice — which merits serious attention. Sir 
Sivaswamy’s own idea about the States is that 
if they so want they can send a few representa- 
tives to the Central Legislature who will 
represent their jioint of view regarding problems 
affecting them, but who will not normally 
participate in the work of the house. For the 
rest the States are to be one of the subjects for 
the Governor-General in Council. If necessary, 
for a few .vears to come. Sir Sivaswamy would 
agree to this portfolio being entrusted to the 
Governor-General instead of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

Howe\er, when one closes the book one 
cannot resist the feeling that it is much to.! 
conservative for even a liberal politician. Sir 
Sivaswamy constantly has in mind what is 
called the Xext Step in Con.stilutional Advance. 
Ir: other words, he does to some extent believe 
in getting self-government on tlie hire-purchase 
s\-stem — as his p.oorer brethren .get their Singer 
sewing machines. Perhap.-, in his plan there 
would be only two or three big instalments 
instead of several small ones. Whatever the 
official programme of the Liberal Party may 
have been at the time Sir Sivaswamy delivered 
his lectures to (Madras students — out of which 
the present work has come into existence — 
to-day Sir Tej Bahadur and other advanced 


liberals stand for full and immediate self- 
government with Dominion Status. 

To say nothing of advanced Xationalists who 
can only pity Sir Sivaswamy when he finds all 
talk of independence as a “gesture of annoy- 
ance,’’ others also can but smile when he says 
that India “cannot otherwise enjoy the security 
and freedom for development which she would 
have under the British flag ;’’ or that “the 
sentiment of gratitude is one of the most deep- 
rooted in the Indian mind and England may 
safely place her trust in the motives of gratitude 
and enlightened self-interest for the loyal main- 
tenance, by India, of her partnership in the 
Empire.’’ These are not exactly the sentiments 
that are entertained b>' the vast bulk of 
Xationalists. 

It will be futile to turn to Sir Sivaswamy for 
the latest ideas in constitution-making. When 
he is aware of them he invariably looks 
askance at them. From proportional represen- 
tation to functional representation all are taboo. 
A truly conservative outlook ! Xor must the 
reader for.get that the author of the book is a 
landlord. His opposition to adult franchise must 
not therefore be given much weight. Sir 
Sivaswamy’s class interests very largely account 
for his entirely irrelevant comments on Mr. 
Gandhi, non-co-operation and passive resistance. 
He betrays the real motive of his uncalled-for 
denunciation when he expresses the fear that 
“Mr. Gandhi’s teachings bode no good to the 
maintenance of the moral authority of the exist- 
in.g system of government or, to the interests 
of social order.’’ But when tre.iting the pro- 
lileni of land revenue Sir Sivaswamy shows 
rather disingenuous class advocacy. Thus 
opposing the demand for permanent settlement 
he writes: — “The demand for permanent settle- 
ment which has often been made from the 
public platform may be advocated in the 
legislature in response to the clamour of the 
electorate. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that any move in this direction is not merely 
opposed to the ^^cholc trend of modern economic 
Ihoiiolit, xcfiich has been in the direction of the 
)iationali::ation of land, but is bound to be 
disastrous to pirovincial finance.’’ 

The words italicised by us arc one of the rare 
passa.ges in the book in which the author seems 
to approve of the trend of modern thought. 
And even here he has done so unwittingh’, for 
he would cut off his right hand rather than 
solve the land problem by nationalization. He 
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supposed ‘modern thought’ came handy as an 
argument against those who advocate ‘per- 
manent settlement,’ but forgot to take stock 
of the implications of what he was saying. 
Let us hope this blasphemous sentence will be 
deleted in the next edition. Whatever, how- 
ever, the limitations of the liook under review. 


or the occasional lapses of its author, and iiot- 
u ithstauding his highl\- conservative outlook. 
Sir Sivaswamy’s Indian L on.^iitiitional Problems 
is, on the whole, the soundest and the best 
exposition of the problems that our constitution- 
makers will have to face and it is entitled to 
Very careful consideration. 


TWO POEMS. 

Or.\xie 1 

’Neath the scented lilac tree 
Where voices roll in from the sea, 

I am waiting, come to me, 

Oranie ! Or.vxie ! 

Tell me mine are false alarms 
Run into my waiting arms, 

Thrill and ’maze me with your chaims 
Oranie ! Or.\xie ! 

When the sunset fires burn gold 
And anew love’s tale is told. 

Say you love me, as of old, 

(3ranie ! Or.\xiE ! 

Turn those glowing eyes upon me. 
Let these eager lips caress thee. 

Kiss me, kiss me, stay with me ! 
Oranie ! Or.\xie ! 


The Jovous Piegrim. 

From some distant sun-kissed dell 
Love waves to me, and calls, 

( ) ! Love has such a wondrous voice 
Its sound my heart enthralls! 

The music of a thousand birds 
Scatters in her laughter. 

And echoes, like sweet silvery bells, 

Come faintly ringing after. 

The beauty of a wealth of dreams 
Dances in her eyes. 

Love-thoughts clothed in joy that point 
'Fhe road to Paradise. 

Laugh on Dear Love, I come to kneel 
A pilgrim at thy shrine, 

I bring thee naught of gold, but here’s 
A heart and it is thine ! 

Leland J. Berry. 
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CRITICAL ESSAY=REViE\VS. 

JUSTICE AXD AD:>!IXISTRATIVE 
LAW IX BRITAIXX 

By Hr. Sved 3\Ieiii)I Imam, Bar-at-Lax^-. 

I^Ir, W. A. Rcbsoii — the gifted author of 
Justice arid Aduiiristraiii'c Laic, is a lawyer, 
'vho is also a Lectuivr on Economics in the 
University of London. His book differs from 
others upon similar subjects only in this 
respect that it constructs a theory in the 
opening chapter which it systematically 
annihilates by his subsequent conclusions. His 
book has tliis in common with other books in 
that it propounds an old theory w'ith pretentions 
of claims to novelty. Xcvertheless the question 
with which tlw- auth.or is concerned is one that 
IS agitating the public mind in England 
at this moment ; and that (piestion is the 
relationship that euists between the judiciary 
ancl the administration in England. It is well- 
known that the Separation of tlie functions of 
the executive and llte judiciary in England has 
been due to a gre.tt constitutional struggle 
dating from the era of the klagna Charta until 
the closing of the last century. The h’Story 
of England is largel.c tilled with the develop- 
ment of th.e separation of the tw o branches of the 
administration. It is, therefore, with some 
degree of suritrise to us that the author tells us 
that at the present day tlie separation between 
the t’‘“0 functions is merely illusory. 

The main tliesis appears to be this. The 
separation hetwesu the jiuh'cial and the ad- 
ministratix’c functions in England is a mere 
matter of convenience and in fact the judiciary 
with the ad\ance <.i modern conditions is 
increasingly assuming the functions of the exc- 
C’iiti\e as the executive is assuming the functions 
of the judiciary. That is the first proposition 
laid down by the author. The second pro- 
position is that th.e new conditions into which 
England has been brought has resulted in 
the growth of a large body of administrative 
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law, that is, a law connected with the executive 
functions of the executive officer. The third 
proposition is that in England the judicial 
temper has been so interwoven with the 
exercise of administrative law that there is no 
cianger in the e.xecutive committing acts of 
opipression against the interests of the people. 
This chaiiter is practically an admission by the 
author of the undoubted existence of the 
separation between tlie two functions. The third 
chapter consists in the eiimneratiou of various 
tribunals in England, called by the author ad- 
ministrative tribunals, whose functions are semi- 
judicial ; that is to say connected with both 
the administration and the judiciary. As 
instance of administrative tribunals may be 
given tlie Railway Courts in England, the 
judicial functions of the Islinister of Health, 
Education, Trade and Transport. Apparently 
the object of this chapter is to show that the 
separation is merely illusory inasmuch as the 
Parliament has the power of conferring both 
tile judicial and adiniiiistrative functions upon 
the same cfficcr. The fourth chapter is concern- 
ed with domestic trib nals which is defined as 
voluntary association to exercise the conven- 
tional jurisdiction analogous to those of inferior 
courts of justice. And it is said that the funda- 
mental characteristic of such a voluntary society- 
is that its powers are not interfered with by the 
courts of law exce'pt in exceptional ca.'es As 
an exampdc of a domestic trib.'iial may be given 
th.e body of people composing the Inns of Court 
of an Association of Doctors. 

The fifth chapter is possibly the most inter- 
cotiiig in the entire hook and lays down some 
fundamental pirincipEs which are the basw 
of the structure of the legal profession, viz., 
the judicial mind, that s to say the altitude 
w I'.ich the representative of the majesty 

of the I,aw must hear in the meeting out 
of justice not only between the subjects 
among themselves but between the subject and 
the Ptatc. What are the css.ntAl qualities of 
judicial temper? The auth.or Iiys down with 
dearness of conception and lucidity of language 
th.e fo 'r essential elements constituting the judi- 
cial temper viz., consistency, equality, certaintv 
impartiality guided by the rule of reason. The 
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author points out that the jud = e must be con- 
sistent. This consistency is not a mere pedantic 
consistency in avoiding contradictions. Tut it 
is a consistency implying a certain principle of 
guidance, of certain uniformity" of antecedents 
and conseriuents, the certain attendance to the 
laws of cause and effect. These laws of consis- 
tency are the ground upon which the courts of 
law accept as binding precedents decisions of 
tl'.eir own courts. An omission to abide by' a 
.standard of authority may be dangerous, because 
a departure from such precedents implies the 
breaking away from certain principles. ( )n th _■ 
other hand to give such binding force to decision 
that no court may- set them aside would 
be a similar piece of pedantry that no reason 
co'uld support. The second principle is that 
in the eye of law every subject, rich or poor, 
high or low, is an essential component of the 
social fabric and inherits by his birth in a 
certain community the rights and privileges 
which attach to every member within it. 
Justice is the sovereign that holds the scale of 
balance and every party before it must come 
r>repared to assert their claim upon those noble 
and generous principles uhich the conscience of 
humanity has accepted as forming the rules 
regulating human society. In the law there is 
no previleged autocracy, no false sense of 
dignity or pride. Xeither birth nor attainments 
should have any place before a subject establish- 
ing his legal title. The third quality is 
certainty— not the certainty’ knoyvn to meta- 
physics but the certainty which practical 
acquaintance with the daily affairs of life 
illustrates. The certainty must be such as 
appeals to the sense of the fair minded persons 
regarding the rights of parties. The certainty 
docs not imply infallibility'. It implies only a 
just and jn-oper estimate of the evidence that 
is placed before the tril.'unal.' The last test is 
impartiality’. In one sense this may be said to 
be the most important of ail the qualifications 
of a jud,ge. In this it contains the implication 
that the iud.ge in deciding the balance of rights 
without regard to any reasons of policy that 
the State may’ commend. Whilst it may’ be 
easy' to administer justice betv.een a subject and 
a s'ubject the test of the great judge is when 
he is able to banish from his mind the pre- 
judices in favour of the administration to which 
such a judge owes his appointment. 

The last chapter deals with the growth of the 
socalled administrative law, its advantages and 


disadvantage.s and concludes with suggestions 
for removing such defects in the administrative 
law. In this chanted it is suggested that there 
IS the new growth of tlie administration which 
is daily assuming many of the functions of the 
judiciarv, that in Kii.gland at any rate these ad- 
ministrative tribniials on the wliole have 
advantages of ra’pidity of work and that their 
growth should be encouraged. The last chapter 
puts forward a suggestion tliat the dangers 
Liiiderly’iiig the growth of administrative law may 
be avoided by’ the executive officer assigning to 
his subordinate his judicial functu.ii and this 
subordinate officer may be guided by’ the rules 
of law and the interest of the administration. 
That is the n ay in which the author proposes 
to eliminate the peril of the admiiiistraticn 
arrogating the functions of tlie indiciary. 

II. 

With due deference to the- \ iews of the author, 
we must emphatically assert that the proposition 
that in England the distinction between the 
separation of tlie functions of the judiciary and 
the executive is one merely of convenience, is 
unsupported in fact. As has been pointed out 
above the growth of the constitution of England 
■s impressed with the character of a determined 
contest between the forces of officialdom and 
the ivrotest of an enlightened public lu primi- 
tive society a forbearing chieftain is able both 
by’ the exertion of phvsical force and by an 
appeal to superstition to dominate the individual. 
In civilised sixiicty’ the individual possesses a 
personality’ which with the awakening of social 
forces is likelv to become formidable in expres- ' 
sioii if it is kept under a decree of mirespected 
suppression. In England the sense of freedom 
has always been highest. Tlie iiuleiiendeiice dis- 
play’ed by the judges in England is the direct 
lesult of the separation of the functions. That 
seitaration is not illusory. It is laid in the 
very heart of the English people. It speaks 
m their speech. It is breathed in tlieir air. It 
ri the spirit which is ranging througiiout the 
length and breadth of the llritish Empire. To 
suggest tliat the separation is a matter of form 
is to forget the teaching of history. 

The second proposition that there is a growth 
of administrative law owing to the requirement 
of moeleni conditions depends eiitirelv upon the 
perspecti\’e. There is no doubt that the realm 
of law is exceeding tlie boundaries which 
circumscrilied it during tlie last centurv. 
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There is no doubt that the increase of 
commercial activities, the growth of inter- 
national law and the expansion of the 
entire horizon of human consciousness is 
leading in a new era and is, therefore, bringing 
about new conditions which require the applica- 
tion of law in a normal form, t.iur view of the 
P'resent !)osition is not that the executive in 
England is tresi assing upon the domain of the 
judiciarc but on the contrary the function of the 
judiciary has been so enlarged that it is includ- 
ing in its compass the function of the adminis- 
tration. The ministers of health, education and 
trade do certainly perform many of the 
functions of the judicial officer but this does not 
imph’ so far as England is concerned that the 
executive officer cannot issue orders at his arbi- 
trary will without appeal. It implies just the 
reverse. It implies that the English adminis- 
tration has been so infused with the judicial 
spirit that even the executive officer is 
compelled to be guided by judicial principles 
Furthermore, it is to be noted that it is under 
the authority of Parliament itself that the execu- 
tive officer is vested with the rights of the 
judiciary. The executive officer is amenable 
not only to critici.sm in Parliament but is liable 
to a personal action in the courts of law in the 
absence of an act of indemnity. 

One cannot help thinking that the author in 
coming to the view that administrative law is 
not only desirable but is actually assuming the 
unties of a judiciary has been largely carried 
away by socialistic politics which have as their 
object the entire control of both the adminis- 
trative and the judicial process by the force . 
of the State. No doubt a socialist would 
view the present tendency of the growth of law 
as the acquiring by the State of the functions 
of the judiciary. 

There is one more point that wc may 
commend vi:., the constructive projxrsal 
suggested by the author to avoid the 
dangers of e.xecutive rule. This proposal is 
ai)pareiitly that the minister should perform his 
executive duties in his usual manner ; he should 
assign his judicial functions to a subordinate 
rvho should as far as possible assume the judicial 
idle. Tills suggestion would be a happy one 
except that it is difficult to see how the minister 
would carry out his policy in relation to the 
administration without suggesting that poliev 
should- be introduced by the said subordinate 
when the subordinate is carrying out such 


duties as the subordinate must do. It is inevit- 
able that if the subordinate is appointed at the 
instance of the executive official the subordinate 
will cease to be an impartial officer. 

The real solution, it seems to me, is as 
difficult and no less difficult than the solution of 
a problem as to how the executive can be pre- 
vented from interfering with the administration 
of justice. There is one way and one way 
onlj- by which the purity of justice may 
remain untainted and that way is for the 
supreme controlling authority — the Parliament 
or the Sovereign, to separate the duties of the 
executive from the judicial officer. It is better 
that the judiciary should extend their authority 
rather than that the executive officer be 
permitted to touch the delicate question of 
the adjustment of rights between individual 
and individual. Xothing is so precious to 
Englishmen than liberty. That liberty can be 
maintained only so long as the Sovereign body 
itself decides vital issues not with a view to 
securing political ends but with a view to 
distributing with e\'en-handed justice to over\' 
member of the public irrespective of birth, 
rank or prosperity. That is the cherished 
tradition of England resting upon the firm 
foiind-itions of its own history. 


THE SISTERS OF THE SPINNING 
WHEEL. ^ 

By Mr. C. P'. Axdkew.s. 

I have suddenly come upon a book with this 
delightful title and I wish to share some of its 
coiitciits with the readers cf this Rcvicic. The 
hook is a collection of Punjabi poems, chiefly 
taken from the Granth Sahib, by Puran Singh, 
one of the most daring of India’s children 
abroad, wh.o started from his village home at 
Abbotabad, in the far north-west of the Punjab, 
to become a monk in Japan and to wear the 
yellow robe, shaving his hair and beard, while 
passing from one experience to another. 

The home life of the Punjab village and the 
songs of his childhood could never let him rest. 
He had to return to them again and again. In 
this book of translations, which Ernest Rhys 
and his wife have edited, he has poured out 
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his ^Yho’e heart, and the lovely title of the 
book The Siitos of the Sriii,:ing Wheel 
brought me back in memory to the p._.njab of 
more than 20 years ac,o, \\hen I first went cut 
among the Punjab villages v. here spinning was 
not a lost art and where the sisters of the 
spinning wheel could still be seen plying their 
beautiful art. Here is a short stanz.t from the 
songs srng at tlie si'iniiiiig wheel by the 
daugliters of the Punjab, as Pnrau vSin.gh, the 
Hindu monk, has translated it for Englisii 
readers ; 

‘In a singing procession, the crowd of the 
sisters of the spinning wheel passed on to the 
hall of the spinning wheel; the saint followed 
behind unseen. Each girl sat before her own 
scarlet wheel, her little h.eart-cup brimming 
over with maiden jo_v and pride of youth 
Each girl, a princess, whirrs her spinning 
wheel and hums to it some simple*, t.agic song 
of love.’ 

In a note Puran Singh adds that the name 
of the Spinning hall is Triiiian. There, the 
girls of the city sit together, each with her 
own wheel, to Sjiin the cotton \arn. (.'nce, this 
hall used to be the very heart an 1 ceiiire of 
a home industry, since out of the cloth made 
by the spinnings of these .tiirls, the p-arents used 
to make the marriane dotvry for their clau.ghters. 
He adds the following sad words: “The charms 
of the domestic life of the old Puni b are soon 
disappearing, ^'-ulgar life of imitation-civilisa- 
tion is replacing an old fragrant life. The 
secret of mehndi and Koosa'ubhj is replaced bv 
alcoholic lavender to our great misfortune ’ 

From his poem-translations, I turn to tile 
story, which he .gives, of his own ch'ldhood. 
how he was born at the foot of the .creat 
mountains, at Abbotabad, and bow his famiiy 
had been hapjry, not ui out^'card I'iclies, but iir 
a wealth of feeling tba.t came in alnui dance fronr 
the ancestors of the family, especially on his 
mother’s side. His father used to go out 
inspecting crops and land records. His mother 
was all in all to him. I must gw-e in full the 
beautiiul pjoitra t of ins mother. It stands ou^ 
like that of a Idadonna pamt.d bv the brush 
cf some great Italian master of the fifteenth 
century. 

‘Our mother’ he wrhes, hhd cvervthing for 
us. She cooked for us, washed our dollies 
took 1-s to the hill streams, and ga^e - s a daily 
plunge in the crvstal, b'thig cold water She 
took us to the village Sikh temple exerv morn- 


ing, and made us listen to tlie hymns of the 
Guru; and generally in tlie afternoon we all sac 
listening to the recited of tlie hues of the great 
Teacher by the \-;llage priest. 

‘At night, all alone, we sat together round 
the fire, as my mcuher and sisurs sat lieiore 
llieir spiniiiiig wheels, iircnaring thread for 
getting some cloth woven by the \iliage weaver 
for the family.’ 

In a 1 areiithesis, let me add, that I lia\ e 
seen exacthe sucli a scene, in a di-lerein eiUviron- 
mciit, ill Assam at the houseS of my cLar friends, 
Sjts. T. R. Phookan and K. P. g'lialiha ; and 
I leant there, that tlie marnage dowry liad to 
be made in iiaiid-s.oun and hand-'.' oveii cloth., 
just as Puran Singh has written a’'iout tlie 
X.-W. Punjab, at tlie otlier extreme of ludi.i. 

‘IMost of the time,’ he goes on, ‘m;a mi')tlier 
w as alone. She was by cur side, but lAJ. alon.-j 
1 'as by her. She was e ;ual!_v unafraid of 
thieves and evil spirits ; her courage was 
extraordinary. Tlie wltole villaee res; ccied her. 
As y'-u know, tb.at part <,f tlie country is full 
or Patlnins, and they admired 'my mo’dier for 
lier lieroic spirit. 

‘aly father used to con.ic- to us, at long 
intervals, as a sudden cLli,gi:c cP' Heaven, wliicii 
we children expre'^sed by ruuniug aimlessly 
about, slioutiiig: ‘Gh, father lias come! Fatk.er 
lias come!’ Ate weiit and embraced him; then 
began clin.eing round the ne:k of a gentle, fine 
grey mare he liad, and "-j ga\'e him in every 
way a royal ueiconie home.’ 

‘My mother was known for licr .genercsitv 
and co'^ra'.te. She would serve her relations fo" 
months, and on oc:asif,ns nurse tlu sick an 1 
wounded '< uh lier own liaiids dav and night 
smgle-han.ded and untiling. If .she thought a 
certain thing was rood and must be (’one she 
did it, ni spite of tile whole world’s opposition.’ 

j.-et me turn luck once more from theSe 
reininis'ccnces (>f childliood Oj the songs of the 
sisters of the stiinning wheel. The lost poem 
I shall ([note imagine-, tlie *-a'ut watching with 
wistful e'ves the jaire unsullied love of the bride 
for her luis laml at the wedding festival, ami 
then sadly wondering whether his own hwe 
for God is as ],n.re nml unsullied as hers. 

He ckises tiuis : — 

Tile sa’iit saw all this village life from day 
to day, and said : 

“Fo-'st not, 0 sanits. For God ’s Great !’’ 

<'>n all H's creatures. Ho bestows these 
moments of the h.lticsl lo'vc of man to man. 
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How sublime the surrender of the bride to 
the bridegroom in love ! 

Would I could die, like her, to this house 
of my childhood, and wake in that house of 
love : 

Would I could bid, like her, that silent deep 
farewell ! 

But, my soul ! Is this all what men call 
death?” 

The last perfect words of this song remind 
me of another song from ('lilanjali equally 
l,.erfect ; 

‘O thou last fulfilment (jf life, death, my 
death, come and whisper ^^o me. 

Day after day have I kerit watch for thee ; 
for thee I have born.e the joys and pangs of 
life. 

One final glance from thme eyes and my life 
will be ever thine own. 

The flo\\-ers have been v.oven and the garland 
is ready for the bridegroom. 

After the wedding the lu'ide shall leave her 
home and meet her lord alone in the solitude of 
night.’ 


THE ETHICS OF THE EEGAL 
PROFESSION IN INDEW 

Closely connected with the subject of 
Advocacy as an Art is that of the Ethics of 
Advocacy or, as it is more commonly called, 
Legal Ethics. The subject naturally forms a 
chapter of IMr. Justice Walsh’s book- -7 he 
^Idvocatc. The treatment of this rather difticult 
subject is good, so far as it goes, but it is not 
wholly satisfactor}-, due no doubt to the author’s 
rather limited experience of the realities of life 
in this country and also — if we may say so — 
to an inadequate appreciation, on his part, of 
the many knotty and crucial problems which 
enter into a consideration of Legal Llthics. 
Before, however, adverting to INIr. Justice 
Walsh’s treatment of the subject we may present 
to the reader a few general oliservations which, 
might assist him in appreciating our point of 
\ icw. 

Legal Ethics is that entire body of principles 
of conduct which should guide the lawyer in 
the practice of his profession. While this is 
m a measure a ch.aracterization, if not a 

*Thc Advoiatc ■ His Jims and Aspiiations. By 
By yir. Justice WaPh. iRam Xarain Lai, Katra, 
.-Ulahabaifi, 1927. 


definition, it does not explain the origin, the 
force, nor the content of this body of principles. 
Its origin is somewhai hazy, it is in fact a slow 
growth, its sanction, in the main, is merely the 
public opinion in the profession ; its furniulatiou 
is still in a large measure uncertain, though 
rapid progress has been made in recent years 
towards an accepted formulation of its main 
principles, t Inly in a few particulars does 
legal Ethics seem to have the direct sanction 
of law : it is rather the expression bt' a 
few self-appointed philosophical minds of the 
traditions accepted by the general senti- 
ment cf the profession, and tending more 
and more to i recise form. The origin and 
.growth of these efferts have consisted in 
gathering together from scattered sources 
isolated rules of conduct, some prescribed or 
enforced by law, some merely observed by the 
average exemplary member of the profession, 
and cementing them together with a fev. 
suggestions originating in the application of 
Certain generally reco.gnized moral principles, or 
principles of propriety, or of expediency to the 
specific problems presented by a lawyer’s 
activities. Such are tlie two best-known books 
on the siiloj.ct, tliose of Sharswood in America, 
and Samuel W'arreii in England — the one the 
result of lectures delivered at the Law S.:hool 
of the L'niversity (T Pennsylvania, the other of 
lectures delivered in lingland under the auspices 
of the incorporated Law Society. Samuel 
Warren produced in his Laie Studies ( 3 rd and 
last edition of iSb'.', a ^vnl-k wh.ich is valuable 
and useful even after the lapse of more than 
lialf a century. 

Others have built since upon the work and 
Lave coupled with it some collation of the 
I'l'inciples which various decided cases, throu.gh 
the adoption and application of these principles 
b\ judicial authority, under their statutory 
]iowcr to maintain supervision over the conduct 
ol lawyers, have enunciated as the law apjilic- 
ahle to the conduct of lawyers, when that 
conduct has been the subject of disimte hi 
courts over rights and remedies. In or abeiut 
the year TQ05, the .American Bar .\ssociation, a 
voluntary association of American lawyers, con- 
taining at that time alxmt four per cent, of the 
entire American Bar, appointed a committee, 
m.any of them of national distinction, to consider 
the subject of legal etliics and formulate some 
specific canons upon the siiiiject. This com- 
mittee continued its labours until looS when it 
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reported the result to the Association iii the 
form of an introductory preamble, 32 specific 
canons and a proposed promissory oath. 

The American Bar Association’s Committee 
diligently collated prior efiorts in the fonmila- 
t'.on of canons of k§al ethics, and traced some 
of those to sources having tlie force of law. For 
iiistan-ce in many of the ('icrmaii States i 
promissory oath embod iiig many of the same 
principles is e.xacted : in the Canton of Geneva 
iii Switzerland a similar oath is exacted : canons 
of ethics are emt^odied in the charter of tlie 
Louisiana Bar Association; a somewhat similar 
Code was iproninlgated in 1093 by Christian V. 
of Denmark : anvene interested in the antiquity 
of some of these principles will find that the\' 
were emhodied m the law and practice of Rome 
long before its dovcnfall as an Empire, if he will 
examine the title “Advocates” in B(./nvier’s 
Ten' Dictio>iary. This committee, brought to 
light, and gave t\'ider circulation to, old Doctijr 
Samuel Johnson’s lawyer’s prayer, embodying 
in a prayer for guidance, his \-iews of the 
j.rinciples of legal ethics; and the 50 maxims 
which David Hofi'nian, a prominent lawyer in 
tlie state of alaryland and great preceptor 
under the old system of reading law in offices, 
formulated for the guidance of his students and 
made them promise to read t\vice a year during 
their p.rofessional career. This cominittc'e b\- 
probing these many sources and collating and 
formulating the results has done a .great and 
substantial ethical labour for the Aniericai 
people. 

In this respect Ehigland has rather lagged 
behind, but we may confidently expect as the 
years go by to see the priiici]jles of le.gal ethics, 
as announced by philosophic writers, having no 
law-making ijower, gradually enunciated as the 
law of the state. So far as India is concerned 
the subject is still in an embryonic stage and 
if is to be hoped that IMr. Tustice Walsh’s Twok 
will, to some extent, contribute to the building 
U!> of its princi])les. 

One of the principal differences which tends 
to operate to the disadvantage of the profession 
i” this country is the constitution of the 
judiciary. “It is one of the merits of the 
English system” says iVIr. Justice Walsh, “that 
the Bench has been nurtured with the supplies 
from the Bar,” with the inevitable result, that 
“the Ejnglish .system every day justifies itself” 
and it “has been so successful”. On the 
contrary, as he very mildly puts it, “the 


constitution of the Iiuium judiciary is neecssan- 
]r somewliat artificial.” Why ‘‘necessarily 
we confe.ss we do not uiulerstand. Aiiy.vav . 
you cannot Inwe Iw-re, in tile result, tli :t 
“strong and fearless jiu!iciar>” which in the 
well-chosen words i.d .Hr. Justice Walsli, 
the last, and soi'ieumeS the only bulwark 
against t> rann_\- and wnnig in high piaccs am’, 
the impulbite and inconsiderate action of the 
E.xecutive.” Is it tlwii at ail surprising that 
under such “.'.rtiticial''— or ‘’soniewhat arti- 
ticial”, if you will so l;a\e it — conditions, tliere 
is not that same impetus to, and that same zeal 
in, and that same spoiitaiiiety for, tlie .growth 
and expan.don of legal t.'/'tibdc-ri'ips, wliicli i.- 
the basal foundation c)f Legal Ethics? Hr. 
Justice Walsh is but too keenly aware of these 
inherent limitations of our system — “an absence 
of that coiitrolliii.g inilueiice which conies from 
public opinion.” It is for this wide difference 
in “the system” which, obtains in Elngland and 
India that Mr. Justice W'alsh’s treatment of 
Legal Ethics is not wholly satisfactory. It 
would require a much more intimate kmjwledge 
of the cond.itioii.s of the Bar in India tlian the 
i-uthor can claim to I'lossess before one would 
or- enabled to write effectively on the subject 
of Legal Ethics in India. At the same time, 
there is a great deal of valuable information to 
be gleaned on the subject. We cannot .go into 
details here, nor is it worth while doing so, 
for ethical considerations, as aiiplicable to tlie 
[•racticc of the Law, constitute a special depart- 
ment of le.gal Studies and legal literature. ’ >ur 
niain object has been to draw the readec’s atten- 
tion to the, on the w hole, strikin.g merits of 
IMr. Justice W aLsh’s book, along with some of 
its proiniiieiit limitations. In a later article we 
may profitably take ui) the reader's time in dis- 
cussin.e the subject of legal studies and es- 
pecially of case-law 011 which IMr. Justice W'alsii 
has written with a great fulness of knowledge 
and wide practical e.xjierience 


A DKFI'Nv'E (.)F URDU POETRY,- 

By P.vNDiT .M \xi)H\Ri..\i, ZrTsm, m,\ 

In the last quarter of the XlXth centur- 
ITdu poetry was perhajis at its lowest ebb. 

Ham.Jn Shacr: V.y 3ra-.o<„l Hr. 

.'.Uiti, 3r keeturLr in Urdu, kni'knnw P'liiversitv, 
. I tijiti»ian~i-tiiraqqi J 'tiiit , Auran.^'-ahad i Decc.iii) . 
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While the output of \erse was enormous and 
the number of poetasters was as numerous as 
the sands on the seashore, real genuine poetry 
was hard to find. An overwrought technique 
h.ad supplanted the direct inspiration of an 
earlier age, the ornament was allowed to out- 
strip the sense and sugary stanzas and stiper- 
licial conceits had taken the place of the ineff- 
able music and the unforgetable pihrase. ‘Poets’ 
U'ere as common as birds but their verse went 
lame in every foot. Xot only this but even 
certain of the masters stooped to the unclean 
and debased their muse to harlotry, though it 
must be said in their defence that they were tlie 
creatures of their age and their poetry was 
subdued to what it worked in, as the dyer’s 
hand receives its stain. It was at this time that 
Hali wrote his well-known Mnqaddama, expos- 
ing the short-comings and weaknesses cf Urdu 
poets. Xo wonder if the generation, the new 
star of European poetry had swum into whose 
ken, accepted Kali’s teaching without examin- 
ing its limitations and condemned Urdu poetry 
wholesale as poor, unworthy and unwholesome. 

This mood continued for a considerable 
period and survives in some quarters even to 
this day, so much so that a writer who pro- 
fesses to know Urdu poetry and to have read 
the works of Urdu poets, in a thesis which had 
won for him the degree of Ph.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Uondon, makes the astounding state- 
ment that ‘until the advent of English influence, 
all that went under the name of I'rdu litera- 
ture, which is entirely in verse, was all imita- 
tive, artificial and uninspiring hedged in bv 

hard-and-fast rules, rcvdliug in a narrow circle 
of th.in and hackneyed ideas, and making a 
virtue of extravagance, meaningless subtleties, 
far-fetched conceits, and empty declamation.’ 
But thanks to poets like Iqbal, Chakbast and 
Hasrat IMohani, and to a new school of literary 
critics, who while appreciating the spleinlour of 
iuiropean literatures have refused to be dazzled 
by them and while recognising the limitations 
of Urdu poetry decline to be blind to its merits. 
Irdu poetry is coming into its own, and its 
great masters are once more receiving the 
homage which is their due. Syed Masood 
Hasan Rizvi belongs to this band of critics and 
I regard his book, Hamari Shacri as a very 
good specimen of the productions of this 
school. As he .states frankly more than once 
he is not concerned with the other side 
of the medal that has been shown amply by 


Hali in his mitqaddama. He intends his book 
as complementary to the Mnqaddama : to show, 
to the Urdu reading public the bright side of 
the lucture and to make them realise that their 
own literature contains poetry of very high 
order which they should read and understand, 
and which it is sheer folly on their part to 
ignore and despise. 

It is not necessary to agree with everj- opinion 
expressed in the book to appreciate its worth; 
even those who disagree with the author will 
have to acknowledge the extensiveness of his 
reading, the soundness of his judgment and the 
genuineness of his cultm'e. He pleads for a 
right understanding of what is best in Urdu 
poetry and for a right appreciation of master 
artists like Mir, Atash and Ghalib, artists who 
‘had learnt in suffering what they taught in 
song,’ and whose moods of pensive introspec- 
tion and of unsatisfied longing haunt us like a 
passion. If lyric be an expression of deep and 
sincere feeling in harmonious words then Urdu 
Cihazal at its best is a fine specimen of the 
lyrical art. And then there is the marsia, a 
mine which remains almost uue.xplored by the 
ordinary Urdu reader, but which thanks to the 
genius of Anis contains literary gems of in- 
estimable value. It is on behalf of all these 
that our author pleads to the men of his 
generation. It is true that ours is an age of 
blatant advertisement, over-gorged with the 
products of a material civilization and seeking 
constantly for new thrills and new shocks. We 
have sermons in stones and books in running 
brooks : the very bricks of our walls preach 
wisdom through their gaping placards. All the 
more need, why, at least its finer natures, 
should not remain insensible to the magic of 
great poetry in their own language, to the spell 
of the siren chants of Ghalib and to the golden 
vintage of Hafiz gleaming in the silver vessels 
of Da’d. I hojre that Sved Masood Hasan 
Rizvi’s book will help considerably in this 
direction. X’ot one of its lea.st recommenda- 
tions is that it is written in a style which it is a 
pleasure to read, and which in its choice .jf 
words, its turn of phrases, its structure of 
sentences and its subtle and delightful humour 
reminds one again and again of that great prose 
artist, IMohammad Husain Azad. It is a book 
in which a great theme is worthily treated and 
I commend it to every lover of the Urdu 
tongue. 
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A XOAT'X OF IXDIAX LIFE ’ 

By He. H. E. R. AI\rti\. 

This book is written by a poet, and the des- 
criritions of an Indian night, the flowering trees 
and shrulis, the iiot weather and the monsoons 
are poetry in prose. It is given to few English- 
men to know Bengal as Hr. Thoinpison does; 
and still fewer perhaps have the desire to know 
It ! Xevertheless he is nuite fair in his 
criticisms of both the English and the Indians, 
in the opening cliapter the conversation which 
tadres place in the train is typaical. Truth is not 
abva}-s rialatable to the Army man, and his 
point of \-ie\v must lae reckoned with and 
allowed for His ‘‘job” is to preserve order 
amongst an alien populaticm, and who can 
wonder that he sees "Red” when occasion 
does not always warrant his doing so? Englisii 
people find it difficult to understand that Africa 
and India are in a different category from the 
Dominions, the latter inhabited for the greater 
I'.art by people from Britain. The question of 
separation must be faced to its legitimate con- 
clusion and accomplisliment wliether by force 
or b_v constitutional means. Force spells re- 
prisals and bloodshed in which both guilty 
and innocent are involved, whereas separation 
by constitutional methods means co-operation, 
mutual forbearance, understanding, and social 
progress. The English in India often find 
themselves in a false position, for to some 
Indian minds, nothing the English do is ever 
right and interested motives are attributed to 
their every action. This is a fatal obstacle to 
any real co-operation and mutual trust. Bad 
government by one’s own people is always 
easier to bear and to condone than bad gov- 
ernme-nt by an alien one. Probably Indians do 
not realise that discontent and vexation are also 
felt by English people at home when members 
of public bodies show crass ignorance and 
obstinacy and refuse to remedy crying evils. 
If ignorance in self-government is shown in 
England, no stones ought to be thrown at 
Indians who haw md had the same opiwrtuni- 
ties of learning liow to govern themselves as 
linglish people have. Dn the other hand, 
English oflicials in India having the real welfare 
of the people at heart, are often irritated by 


.In Indian Day. By Lwlward Tho'iipson (.Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1927). 


customs which militate agaiimi dc-ceiicy and the 
health of the community. I'liis is illustrated bs 
Mr. Thompson in resj'ect to monkeys Iiecoming 
such a nuisance at A'islnutgram. Yet that 
town, being ‘‘holy”, no measures could b_- 
taken to dimini.sh the p^sl. The inliabitant- 
tlierefore had to continue 10 suffer fnim the 
monkeys and frnni the iiisa!Ut..r\' ci ■r.dit!(}n' 
caused by them. comparioMn might Ite 

drawn between an incompetent Engli-iiinan at 
I’.ome and the igm rant Bengali ! Relalix’.- 
values are indeed hard to learn ' 


I! 


The interview between Xeogy and th.e Raja 
is very cleverly described. Truly the \wsi..-- 
nised Indian may find himself in a position of 
extraordinary difficulty Swarajists, in a hurry 
for self-government, do not realize all that nui\' 
L.“ involved in the transition, which involves 
tvvo schools of ethics Xe-ithe-r Fergnsson neir 
Xeogy acted in a strictly honouralile manner. 
The description of the election is also full of 
warning to the student just returned to Indi.'. 
and aspiring to take an active part in politics. 
At best politics is “a dirt\' business.” It is 
to the educated Indiair that we look for the 
regeneration of India ; and to the recognition 
of those spiritual values which are the real 
icnicdies for sordid ambitions and ccimmiinal 
animosities. In the conversation with the 
Sadhu, the truth is presented from different 
points of view. If we could each be franit 
how much easier it would be to co-operate. 
'I'he acknowledgment of one’s fac.lts is half 
the battle; mere abuse never heals, but real, 
solid, coiistruclii-e criticism is welcomed by the 
best minds, whether Eiiglisli or Indian. X^ogc 
piits the situation in a nutsliell in describirig 
the position of an Indian official. Like tlm 
English official, he is between two fires. He 
may be called ‘‘a traitor” by Indians, and be 
sneered and laughed at by the Liiglis'h, It K 
well pointed out ]>y the Sadhu tliat self- 
government does not consist merely ' in the 
great responsibility with “unlimited opportuni- 
ties for graft.” At the same tune, he does not 
cmiit to acknowledge that matters of real 
import have progressed, -that instead of the 
massacre of goats and buffaloes at the Duroa 
puja in Kanthala, tlowxrs and sugar-cane are 
now being oflered, and that "life and thought” 
gradually being changed through the 


are 
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influence and knowledge of the life of Jesus 
Christ. 

III. 

Other matters iti the book stand out dis- 
tinctly from the general plot, and prove how 
clear is Mr. Thompson’s own point of view. 
His impressions are gathered up and focussed, 
avoiding the “glittering confusion’’ of amateur 
writers on things Indian. The description of 
the famine, one of the worst scourges Xature 
has provided for India, lives in one’s memorv. 
The English officials, though “paid’’ to do 
their work, (they cannot live on air, poor 
things!) carry out their jobs of saving life with 
leal earnestness and zeal, without cxpccti>!g 
gratitude in return, yet valuing appreciation 
of their efforts. The question of gratitude does 
not concern those who are being saved but 
those who are looking on and continue 
“cursing.’’ How few Indians there are in 
proportion, who really allow themselves to speak 
enthusiastically of Government measures under- 
taken to relieve famine or pestilence ! Because 
such measures are not, in the first instance, 
initiated and carried through by themselves, 
they feel themselves deterred from doing so. 
In deploring the one aspect the other must not 
be forgotten. The life led by the English at 
the station is not one calculated to imnress the 
Indian mind with its intellectuality. It is only 
too true that the mcm-sahibs do complicate the 
social side of life in India. It may be a de' ate- 
able question whether British administration is 
not seen at its best when the men-folk are able 
to pursue their avocations apart from feminine 
interference and .gossip. The present writer’s 
own experience of a large and jxipular station 
in Burma certainly bears this out as regards 
intellectual activities, real interest in the country 
and education of its children on the pa.rt of 
the ladies ! Mr. Thompson does not favour 
cither country (England or India' nmro than 
the other, and satirises weaknesses and fail- 
ings wherever they occur. 

IV. 

In conclusion, our readers will be interested 
ill the followiiyg lines which were composed 
with reference to the trial of the Rev. Tlios. 
Fy.sche Palmer in 1702, on an indictment for 
Seditious Practices : 


“Sedition! what a handy word to use 
When ’tis intended justice to abuse, 

To crush out liberty and gag the press. 
And all but niean-souled creatures 

to oppress.’’ 


IXDIA BEAUTIFUL.^ 

This superb publication — “made in 

Germany’’ — comprises three hundred and four 
1 hotogravure plates of the wonderful monu- 
ments of India’s past greatness; beautiful 
temples, splendid mosques, gorgeous tombs, 
charming waterfalls, marvellous fortifications 
and pictures of various types of people. In an 
introduction in English, translated from 
German, Dr. Hurlimann explains that his idea in 
preparing this monumental photographic survey 
not only to capture the beauty of India but 
also to illustrate her soul, and there can be 
no two opinions that he has succeeded in his 
sc'lf-imposed task remarkably well as none 
has done so far. Picturesque India is truly a 
magnificent work of Art — which it is a source of 
genuine pleasure to look into, and it would 
make an ideal gift book. The supremely 
beautiful journey which this book enables us 
to take through India starts in the extreme 
south of the great peninsula. On Adam’s 
Bridge wo are able to visit such important sites 
of Dravidian culture and architecture as i'lladura, 
Trichinoply, Tanjore, Cumbaconum, and other 
sacred spots with their gi.gantic temples. 
Starting a.gain from the south, we travel along 
the south-western coast from Trivandrum 
throu.gh ^Malabar to Tellicherry, passing dense 
rir.gin forests, and over the wide table-land of 
the Deccan from Mysore to Bangalore and 
Hyderabad, where, together with Hinduism, 
marked IMohammedan influence is noticeable. 
In Golconda and Bijapur we admire the great 
monuments erected by former (Mohammedan 
rulers. Our next destination is Bombay, 
India’s main and most modern port. We then 
visit the rock-cut monasteries and temples of 
Karli and Elcuhanta, which represent some of 
the most magnificent of India’s countless monu- 


Pictu) c^qitc huiia : A riiGto^raplr’c Survev of the 
Land of Plioto,Q;raphs and Introduction bv 

Dr. Martin llnrlnnann, fD. IL Taraporevala Sons & 
V.O., igt», Hornby Road, Bond»ay’i , tq2S. 
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n.ients. Our journey now leads us to the north- 
east ; to the temple cities of ( hissa ; and we 
\ isit Puri where tens of thousands of pilgrims 
congregate every year at Bhubaneshvar, the 
City of the Thousand Temples. After jiassing 
through Bengal and visiting Calcutta, the old 
capital, we proceed up the Brahmaputra to 
(lauhati in Assam. 

Then we follow the towering frontier moun- 
tains to Darjeeling at the foot of Mount 
Everest, and on the threshold of that mysterious 
land, Tibet. In the valley of the Ganges we 
reach Patna, erstwhile the royal residence of 
a might}’ kingdom and now the capital of 
Pehar and Orissa and then pass on to Buddha- 
Gaya, the greatest sanctuary of Buddhism, and 
to Benares the most sacred city. The book 
takes us up the Ganges to Allahabad, Lucknow, 
and to romantic Bundelkand with its crumbling 
sacred monuments and emblems of royal power. 
(.)ur next halt is at those classic centres of 
Mohammedan supremacy, Agra and Delhi. 
Rajputana is the home of ancient royal courts, 
and resplendent with bright colours and 
romance. On Mount Abu, and on the 
peninsula of Kathiawar are the sacred spots 
of the Jainas. We no^v turn our steps towards 


Ahmedabad, once the seat of mighty Moham- 
medan monarchs, and then we pass on to 
Hyderabad, formerly the capital of Sind, now 
outstripped by that very enterprising centre of 
commerce, Karachi. In the extreme north- 
west we reach the territory of what was once 
the Gandhara Empire, the Punjab with the 
old cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and finally 
the end of our journey is in sight : Kashmir in 
the western part of the region of the Himalayas 
which, with its surierb mountain scenerv, its 
colourful vegetation, and entrancing edifices, 
provides the last wonderful series of impressions 
which the author of this work has given us, 
and has thus unfolded a complete picture of 
India and her many peoples. Such are some 
only of the striking features of this magnificent 
work which we have much pleasure in com- 
mending to all lovers of India. While infinite 
credit is justly due to the author-artist for 
having so skilfully planned his journey as to 
take in his photographic survey all that ’S 
noblest, best, and most fascinating in this 
great and historic land, acknowledgment is 
equally due of the enterprise of the Indian 
publishing firm in making tliis work accessible 
to the public. 
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I.— RRCKXT LITBR-VTURE OF TRAVEL. 

Unknown Italy: Piedmont and the Peidmontese. 

By (the late) H. A Reynolds-Ball. (A & C. Black, 
I.td., Soho Square, London, W.C. i), 1928. 

The Italy of the Italians. By E. R. P. Vincent. 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd., Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. I, 1928. 

The premature death of Mr. E. A. Reynolds-Ball is 
a great lo.ss to the literature of travel. His last 
work — Vnknoijn Italy — which is devoted to Piedmont 
and the Piedmontese — fully .sustains his reputation as 
ail accurate observer and a sympathetic delineator of 
foreign lands Piedmont is traversed daily by the 
hundreds who enter Italy on the Mont Cenis Railway, 
hut, since the traveller’s knowledge of it is thus con- 
fined to the outlook from the window of an express 


tisin, the epithet “unknown” is not misapplied. The 
province has been unaccountably neglected by English 
\\ riters, largeb because it ha.s no art collections of 
importance except the Royal Gallery of Turin. It 
should be, however, remembered, that Italy is not 
merely an art gallery or a iiuiseuni, and Piedmont 
appeals irresistibly to all who take an interest in the 
rural life of the country and can appreciate a province 
winch has pre.seiwed unchanged for centuries its 
language, customs, traditions and superstitions, and 
the memory of its romantic historv. Mi Rtwnolds- 
Ball had an intimate knowledge of the countrvskle and 
Its people, and he writes from the experience and 
observation of several years' residence in the heart 
of Piedmont. With the publication of his Unknown 
Italy, Mr Reynolds-Ball leaves the reader with 
scarcely any excuse to show an ignorance of this 
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l;i^cinatint{ I’orth-westcni pro\iuce (if Italy. He has 
explored it and described its people and scenes from 
end to end, so that the reader may know it as 
thoroughly as most of us know Rome, or Venice, or 
I'lorence, or Naples — the show-cities of Italy. Some 
of h'-- most entertaining chapters deal with the 
life and customs of those happy little villages that are 
\ isible fioin the windows ot the train as it pursues 
its wav' from Modane to Turin — a part of the countrv 
of which the aterage traveller m Italy knows very 
little. In short, Mr. Rcynolds-Rall’s t'lifcmncn Italy 
is an almost exhaustive studr of the people of Pied- 
mont, their social life, language, cu.stoms, manners, 
folklore, and huii'cur. Though encyclopaedic in scope 
and highly informative, it is exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Vincent's Italy of the Italians is planned and 
written on whollr different lines from l'nkno'<.cn Italy. 
Italy exercises a perennial fa.scinatiou ovei cultured 
minds, and Mr. Vincent’s bright and brilliant sketches 
of Italian scenes and sights, and of the lights and 
shadows of Italian life, while suggestive of much that 
will lemind her old lover.s of happy experiences, 
should encourage the hopes of a large number of new 
travellers. In a series of episodes the author makes 
a gay, though imnetliele-s thoughtful, contribution 
t ) an appreciation of the Italy of the Italians, and 
his book merits consideiation. 


Afghanistan of the Afghans, lb Sirdar Ikbal .Vi 
Shah. (The Diamond Press, Ltd , 12S, Long Acre, 
London, W. C. D 19’S. 

Trough the Heart of Afghanistan. By limil 
Trinkler. (Paber and Gwyer, 2;, Russell Square, 
London, IV. C. il ig’.'l. 

The visit of Ili.s Majest\ the Ameer of Afghanistan 
to Kurope — the first occasion on which an Afghan 
monarch has left .Isia — has brought prominently 
before the public the little known but intere.sting and 
important kingdom over which he rules, and the 
literature relating to it is increasing in an appreciable 
measure. The first of the two books undei notice is 
the, result of fifteen years’ labour on the part of .Sirdar 
Ikbal .Vli Shall, an Afghan himself, and one of the 
first, if not the first, to be educated in Kurope. He 
is a well-known contributor to the Knglish Press, and 
his account of the traditions, manners, and customs 
of the Afghans, as well as hi.s opinions a.s to the 
future of .\fghanistan, are a valuable contribution to 
modern history. The Ixrok — which is fully illu.strated 
— is an accurate and interesting exposition of the 
sociological conditions and problems of Afghanistan. 


4'J3 

Dr. Emil Trinkler’s Tlitou^Ii the Heart of Afghanis- 
tan is the account of a recent visit to that country 
via Russian-Turkestan. The author is a German 
ge.'jlogist and a traveller of Europiean reputation. 
When he was in Kabul he was reque.sted by the King 
to prospect for coal and iron. He had in con.sequence 
exceptional opportunities fur .seeing the country ; and 
as he happens to be an excellent descriptive writer, 
he has produced an unusually interesting book. The 
author knows Afghanistan well and his descriptions 
of the wild mountainous country are extremely well 
done. Besides being a man of science, he has a 
poetic nature and his writing bears manv signs cf 
being sensitive to the wide plains and plateaus and 
tlie towering peaks of .Afghanistan. The author went 
to a newly founded Afghan trading compaiiv in 1923, 
travelling across Ru.ssia and home by way of India. 
The scientific results of his expedition are omitted but 
there are hopes that these will be translated at a 
later date. In the meantime his descriptive work is, 
indeed, very welcome. The fact that .Afghanistan has 
been, until quite lately, practically forbidden ground, 
adds particular value to this book, which is a notable 
addition to the literature in English relating to that 
country. 


Persian Pictures. By (the lattl Gertrude Bell 
(Ernest Benn Ltd., Bouverie .Street, E. C. g, London) 
192S. 

Armenia and the Near East. By Dr. F. Nansen. 
(George N I nwin. Ltd., Museum Street, Londi^nl 1928, 

\\ e welcome the new edition of the late Aliss 
Gertrude Bell's Persian Pietaies, under the editorship 
ot Sir Denison Ross. First issued in i.Njy, when the 
author was 26, it at once took its rank with classics 
like Kiiiglake’s Eotheii, Burrow's Bible in .Spain and 
Aoung's travels. It fills the gap of two years in her 
letters and abso sets out the reasons for the fascina- 
tion which that romantic part of the world alwais bad 
for her. It is a book full of charm and shrewd obser- 
\ation, and the present re-issue '.with some interesting 
additional matter) ought to make it a favourite with 
the many student.s, friends and lovers of Bersia and 
the Persians and their life and literature. 

Everyone interested in Aremenia should read the 
arresting book by Dr. Eridtiof Nansen, who has been 
studying the .Armenian problem on behalf of the 
League of Nations, and has worked out a scheme (if 
giving the .Armenian refugees a home m Russian 
.Armenia on desert land which, once irrigated, will 
becfjine one of the gardens of the world Profoundly 
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niouii” 1-. tluj. traL;ic rtcorJ ut tliL ArniLmaii;-. wlmni 
the Y<<uii; 4 Turks deliherately theni-elve-. tu 

LXtcrininate during the Great War, \\itli tlie result 
that alicmt a million of them were wiped out. The 
lx>ijk IS an eloquent appeal for ju?ticc to the remnant 
of this "ifted race. While dealing with the main 
prohlcm, the author has also qi\eii us an interesting 
account of his journey and his iinpre.ssious of the 
Country traversed hy him and the pcojile. The book 
is well illustrated and the translation from the 
Noruegian is excellent. Altogether a notable addition 
to travel literature. 


.\'cpal liy (the late) r’ercetal Landon, 2 sols. 
(Constable Iv Co., Ltd., to, Orange Street, London, 
Y’. C.) 192S. 

The Gurkhas. By W. B. Xortliey and C. J, ^Morris. 
(John Lane the Bodley Head, Ltd., London) 192S. 

The late Mr, Perceval Landon’* Xcj'al — magnifi- 
cently produced in two handsome but rather bulky 
\ulunies — is an authoritative work and is likely long 
to occupy the position of the standard treatise on that 
laml, which remains to-day the one truly independent 
Indian kingdom, full of antiquities and relics of the 
past, dowered with wealth from iiiine and forest, 
peopled from both the Northern and the Southern 
ci\ ili'atioms of Asia, and as such a hyghly interesting 
country. It may safely be said that of all the closed 
lands of this world — closed by the deliberate will and 
policy of those who lived within them ; closed whether 
from piety, superstition, jealumsy or perhaps above all 
from mistrust of the European — Nepal is the onlv 
survivor. The little C'alley of Katmandu and the 
-irdtioius track leading up to it from the plains of 
India are probably not known to more than 250 
Europeans, and to these the rest of this great State, 
some you miles in length and too miles in breadth, 
is as completely closed to Western oI>servation and 
research as in 250 B, C., when the ICniperor Asoka 
set up the five great stupas of Patau, It is not 
saiprising, therefore, if there are not so far any 
authfuitative works on that countrv. 

Tor the first time a European was allowed to 
wander lievoiid the lieateii track.s and to delve into its 
historical records, for the first time a Maharaja of 
Nepal gave full authority and every assistance in the 
1 reparation of a standard book on the country , whikst 
nevertheless enjoining upon the author that no 
opinion or statement was to be contained in the book 
that the author did not himself consider, as a result 
of his own researches, to be fully justified. It is clear 


tliat without .such assistance tile writing of the book 
.■n which the author was engaged for several years 
would have been impossiblf. Unhappily Mr. Laiuioii 
did not live to .see its publication, l>iit his memory will 
be kept alive by this last work of his, which is 
det.iiled, accurate, sound and impartial and presents 
ai eiicycloptedic survey of Nijial, its geography, 
history, sociological condition ,ind pri.~eiU-day pro- 
blems. Embellished with nunieroiis illustrations and 
maps, it will long remain the one iiidispeU'alile work 
on Nepal and the Gurkhas. 

iMajor Nurthev and Captain Morris's Tilt iluiklia^ 
mav be commended as an excellent li > ik dealing with 
the one race of Nepal which is the most important 
and the best known This is a complete fir-t-haild 
account of Nepal and its inhabitants by two British 
officers who have lived in that country for years. 
iMajor Northey served for twenty years with the 
Gurkha.s and has been allowed to travel further into 
Nepal than any other European, while Captain C. J. 
Morris is still serving with the Gurkha' and was the 
oificial plK'to.grapher of the iMount Everest expedition 
of 1922 The book contains a full account of the 
history and geography of the country and of the 
manners and customs of all the diverse races of Nepal 
and It has been written to appeal to the general reaiier 
wh.) knovws little of the subject, as well as to the 
more informed. A feature of the book is the uniqiie 
collcctioa of over seventy illustrations rejiroduced from 
original photo.graphs taken by Capt.iin Morris and 
others. The book is thus an excellent skcteli of the 
social lite of the Gurkhas — their manners and customs 
—as also a capital account of their country, Nepal. 
Enriched with a large number of illustrations and 
a map, written l>v persons who fas mibtarv' ofiicers) 
are thoroughly familiar with their sul.jeet, the book 
i., an instructive eontributiun to the siu.lc t^irkh.i 
sociology. We have nuicli pleasure in 1 oninieiiding it 
to students of the subject 


A Holiday in Burma, bv C, M r.ciccstcr. (A 
Wheaton fv Co . Ltd , Exeter, liiigl.md) mad. 

Nothing so Blue. Bv Ehiia . Nnpicr (The Cayme 
I’rcss, Kensington, Loiidoiii igg.s. 

Air. C M Leicester's Holiday in Ihtinia is a .short, 
simple narrative of his impressions and observ .itioiis 
in that countrv during a cold weather tour-the last 
chapter on a Hying visit to Calcutta being of no signi- 
ficance. The Burmese sketches-vvhicli deal with 
Rangoon and the other show cities of the country, 
■also the Shan state.s— are interesting, though it must 
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lie c'onfe^sL-d tliat there i- iiotliint; -^tnkiiijj in them, 
lie is striak m Raiiitonii with the obvious fact that 
though the capital of Burma “it preseiit.s the 
appearance of a city of souic Indian protince, peopled 
with all the varieties and castes of Indian natives.” 
So writes this “ICnydish natiie.” Fur the rest, the 
I'ook will appeal to those who haw no access to books 
like O’Connor's The Silken East. 

Khna Xapier’s Xothin^ so Blue is a reprint of 
sketche.s — originally contributed to periodicals and 
journals — dealing with Indo-China, Queensland and 
some otiicr parts of the world They were in our 
opinion well worth reprinting, for thougdt ligdit, thet' 
I'ctray the hand c-f an expert in depicting the lights 
and shadows of ewr_\-da_\ lite in the lands trawrsed 
by the author. Readers of books of travel may safely 
turn to thi.s book and they are not likely to be dis- 
appointed. 


See India with Me. By lane .\ Tracy. (The 
Stratford Co;npan\ , Boston, I'.S.V.i, 19’S. 

The Ordinary Man’s India. By .\ Claude Brown. 
'.Cecil I'almer, gq, Cliaiulos Street, London, \V C 
nj.-S. 

Jane Tracy’.s Xcc India leith Me is a typical 
Vnierican Imok of travel. It is the story of a journey 
thnuigdi India — beginning at Hoinliay and ending at 
Colonili'j, covenn.g a distance of io,u.u. miles and five 
months of time — w ith constant sight-seeing. It is 
claimed for it that it is the only complete contem- 
porary guide-book of India extant — a statement which 
we are not prepared to dispute. The journev through 
India, described in this book, was taken iiv a parte of 
four With the guide who conducted the party, the 
author made out the itinerary, and the plan was never 
dewiated from. Nightly during the trip the author 
put down any experiences she may have had that .day, 
an\ thing unusual that she had heard, and her 
impressions of places and people she had .seen. This 
data was drawn from in writing .See India 'uitli Me. 
making it of especial \alue to the prospectiie traveller 
and of interest to all readers. Readers who desire to 
learn how present-day India strikes an .^nicrican inav 
do worse than read this book, which is bri.ght and 
syni])athetic — quite un-iMayo-like. ,So all .\ntcrican 
women are not Mis.s Jlaios. 

]\Ir. Cloude Brown was for many years in Calcutta, 
ciiiting a defunct picture paper. Ilis India is mainly' 
Calcutta and its nei.ghboiirhood. Viewed from that 
standpoint, the book may be said to be almost 
encyclopedic in depicting Angh'-Indian life in the 


capital of Bengal. But that is very far from painting 
life of even the F.uropean in other parts of the vast 
sub-continent of India — to say nothing of Indian 
India, which is practically ignored. However, it will 
serve its purpose, for written primarily for the new 
comer from Europe, it is replete with useful advice 
which will be found serviceable. If a second edition 
be called for, much of the petty gossip should be 
pruned out. 


II. RECENT TOURIST LITERATURE AND 
GUIDES. 

“So You’re Going to”: (.-Vi England, (B) France, 
iCl Paris, (D) Italy and lEl Rome. By Clara Laughlin 
I. Methuen & Co., Ltd,, 36, Essex Street, London, 
W. C.) 19:15—8. 

.\Iiss Clara E. Laughlin is an American lady given 
to travelling in Europe and recording her experiences, 
of the cities or the countries visited, in the shape of 
Useful handbooks to them. Her first \enture was 
1 ailed .S'l) You’re (icing to Paris and it was a success- 
ful attempt to enable the visitor to enjoy his or her 
\ i-it to the gay city with a niiniiiitim expenditure of 
time and money. She followed it up by So You'ic 
doing to Italy in which ail the places of particular 
.merest to tourists in that country are dealt with 
timrou.ghly, and withal so charmingly that the visitor 
to Italy may learn from the book not only the chief 
points of each district but also the necessary details 
concerning its history, art and culture, and also about 
its shops, theatres and restaurants, etc. Later arrivals 
in ”So You’re Going to I” .series, are .'>0 y'ou’rc 
doing to England and So You're doing to France, 
Modelled on the same lines as her two previous books, 
which have been highly popular and successful, these 
new hand-books to England and France respe.'- 
ti\ely will enable the tourist to enjoy his stay and 
to plan his tour to his advantage in either or birth 
the countries The books contain not only practical 
information on all matters of interest and importance 
eonducire to comfort and convenience when travelling 
in a foreign country, but also descriptive notes on 
the \ariou> scenes and sights, a visit to which i.s 
c.dculated to add to the pleasure of the sight-seer. 
last amount of information ks contained in these 
lolumes most fascinatingly told. They open out maiiv 
new routes for exploration, include all the places 
most worth a visit, and give one a great insight into 
the extent and variety of the country in which a life 
time of travel would still leave much unseen. Apart 
from that necessary guidance is given as to the best 
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hotc-lj and restaurants to visit in each town. Written 
by an expert, the tours are admirably planned, and 
the books give one precisely the kind of information 
which one wants but is apt to find mis-.ing from the 
stereotyped guide The latest addition to the series — 
You're Going to Rome contains a long preface 
dealing in general with travel conditions in Itah , 
which have so tremendously improved of recent years 
It contains the chapters originally published on Naples 
and vicinity, but revised to keep pace with the phe- 
nomenal changes there. The original chapters on 
Eonie are virtually untouched. There are new 
chapters on Sicily and the hill towns between Rome 
and ITorence, and an appendix giving names and 
addresses of hotels, pensions and shops, with des- 
criptions of each This new series of travel-books — 
for they can scarcely be called with justice or pro- 
priety “guide-books” — should appeal to a large circle 
of cultured travellers as they arc reportories of useful 
information about France, Italy and England. We 
shall watch with interest the progress of the series 
and hope to find on our table, in due course, similar 
u.seful and interesting books, from the pen of the 
cultured author, dealing with other European 
countiies. 


“How To Be Happy” (1) In Paris. Cy John 
Chancellor, (2) In London, by C'ictor MacClure, 
(3) On the Riviera, by R. EFon and (4) In France 
by G. Cosworth (J. W. Arrow smith Ltd., 6, t'pP'^t 
Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, W. C. i), 
1926-S. 

illes.srs. Arrowsmith deserve credit on their enter- 
piise in inaugurating a new series (not of guide-books 
but of tourist literature of great e.xccllence) called 
I-hne To Be Happy in the \arious citie.s or countries 
of the world. The earlie.st batch comprises Mr. John 
Chancellor’s Paris (imw in its second edition), Mr. 
\’ictor Macclure's hondon, Mr. R, EKon’s On the 
Riviera .and Mr. Bosuorth's Fiance. Each of these 
delightful little \olumes tells things never told so well 
before. With it, the vi.sitor to Paris or London or the 
Riiiera or the seaside resorts of France will no lon.ger 
look at curtained doors and wonder whether, with 
his wife or sister, he dare enter : he will know where 
to go and where not to go, what he can afford and 
what he cannot, what is worth seeing and what is 
not The books are intended for the visitors who go 
to enjoy themselves and tell where they will profit 
and where taken advantage of. Thev guide yon to 
all that is worth seeing and warn you abnaut the cost, 
thev recommend hotels, quote prices at the various 


restaurants, point out the dangers of the city each of 
them deals with, lift tlu nliK from the doings and 
goings-on at the places of ainuseineiit, gi\e you an 
insight into the romance of the Paris and the London 
underworld, and above all, init in the way of having 
full value for money sjieiit. The .series, when com- 
pleted, will be a notable addition to tourist literature 
and will form valuable supplements to guide-books 
and hand-books for tratcllers The two volumes 
dealing with the Riviera and the seaside re-sorts of 
Frane'e are naturally to some extent differently 
planned from those concerned with Pari.s or London. 
But they also give full particulars about the various 
places dealt with. Fur instance, in Mr Bosworth’s 
l.iook on I'rance is described every resort of any 
impoitance on the French coa.st fr. an Dunkerque to 
Biarritz. Would you enjoy a holiday at La Baule, at 
Brest, at Cayeux ? When is the Tenuis tournament 
at Dinard ? Can you get golf at De-auville or at 
Dieppe? Could children be taken to Wimeieux, and 
is the bathing good there ? And is Calais as dull as 
its pictures suggest? These and hundreds of other 
similar questions are answered candidly and without 
jirejudice by cue who knows what is wanted for a 
lioliday. But apart from it, it is the furnishing of 
practical information, that is the distinctive feature 
of these books. Prices are given, hotels are listed and 
every jiossihle help is given to those who seek new 
.ground for a happy holiday. V.'e have much pleasure 
in comending to tourists in Eur-ipe this excellent 
.series of travel-manuals, which should be kept handy 
by all desirous of enjoying a well-earned holiday. 


A Satchel Guide to F.urope. Bv W. J Rulfe, gStli 
.annuab edition. Revised and enlarged by W. D. 
Crockett lironghtoii, yiifllin i\. Co , Boston, U.S.A. 
and ilessrs. Gay and Hancock, Henrietta Street, 
London), 1928. 

The . Complete Pocket Guide to Kiirope. Bv E. C. 

Sledman E.hted by T L. Stclman. (Robert M 
McBriile & Co., New York, U.S.A.), 1928 

We welcome once again the new editions of the 
two highlv useful and e.xcellcnt .Vinerican guides fo 
Fmrope which have passed through many editions 
Ilic late Dr. Rolfe’.s book is a verv useful, reliable and 
readable travelling coinpaiiion for tlie tourist in 
Europe Clear, compact and comprehensive, it gives 
m its revised and eiilar.ged edition hv Dr, Crockett, 
wonderfully detailed and clear maps and town-plans 
and the fre.shest information on all matters relating 
to European travel This guide has now reached its 
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forty-eighth annual editinn. The experienced traveller 
who may have made its acquaintance before will find 
in this year’s rex ision some entirely new features — 
suggestions for motoring and travel by airplane and 
an important section on the three Scandinavian 
countries — Xorxvax, Sxveden and Denmark. It has 
been revised and enlarged bv Dr. Wilhan B. Crockett, 
of the Pennsxlvania State College, in a verv careful 
and highly judicious manner The select biblio- 
graphies are a very useful feature of the Satchel 
(hiidc, which is the indispensable travelling companion 
for the tourist in Europe, giving as it does the latest 
information on rdl kinds of travel, including motor 
and airplane. It xx ill save time and money, as every 
important route is described, the war zones are fully 
treated, and all information essential for an easy, 
economical and delightful tour is clearlv given in 
the fullest detail. In spite of its nearly six hundred 
pa.ges of small but clear print, it is handy enough for 
a satchel or handba.g and is easily portable. Inters- 
persed liberally with the latest maps and plans, the 
comprehensix-eness of it.s scope supplies a veritable 
cyclopredia of European trax’el 
Its competitor, compiled by Mr. Stedman, is also 
a meritorious xxork in its sphere. For more than 
twenty-five years it has been thorou.ghly tested by 
wide Use among travellers. Its lo.gical arrangement 
and compactness of information make it of inestimable 
value throughout those portions of Europe generally 
covered in a sin.gle tour. The present edition has been 
carefully rexised to date, with entirely new maps 
especially prepared for the purpose. Further, its 
scope is more comprehensive and it traverses a larger 
ground than the Satchel Guide. Its convenient size 
for the pocket— which is its distiuctixe feature— and 
its lucid arrangement render it hi.ghly useful to 
travellers in Europe. It were much to he wi.shed that 
there xxas available to the tourists in India a pocket- 
guide modellexl upon these two excellent .\iiifcrican 
h ami-books to Europe. 


"The Queen” Trarel Book, 1928 29. (The Eiehl 
Press, Ltd., Windsor House, Breaiu’.s Buildings, 
London, E. C. |l, iqrS. 

The traxel editor of that xxell-knoxvn lady’s journal. 
The Queen — is responsible for an e.xcellcnt reference 
annual. The Queen 'Travel Book, which has now' 
appeared in its txvcntx -first edition. It is a dictionarv 
of important tour st centres in liurope and other parts 
of the world, .gixiiig brief but accurate information 
aliout the scene.s and sights, climate and accommoda- 
tion, as also notes on the traveller’s library — which 


is a comprehensix'e bibliography — and a lot of 
miscellaneous data of great utilitx' to tourists. It is 
astonishinglx- comprehensive, for a great deal is 
packed w ithin the compass of 550 odd pages of small, 
though clear, type. There is a liberal sprinkling of 
maps and photographs throughout, the l>ook is divided 
into countries, the various re.sorts under each country 
being shown alphaheticallv, so that reference is a 
quick and easy matter. .\ highly useful feature is the 
synopsis of air routes at the end of the volume. The 
xalue of the letter-press is materiallv enhanced bv the 
hook being furnished xx'ith txxentx' well-draxvn maps 
ami numerous excellent illustrations. It deals with 
about three thousand spas, health resorts and sport 
centres and gixes their climatic conditions and social 
attractions, as also detailed practical information 
about acconimodati'in. Altogether, it is a valuable com- 
pendium of geo,graphical and topographical informa- 
tion and a hamly companion, xvhich should find a place 
in the kit-l ag of all travellers. Though not intended 
to be a svsteniatic .guide to xxorld-travel, it will serve 
a useful purpose as an almost indispensable supple- 
ment to hand-l)Ooks for travellers. Comprehensive, 
compact and in limp binding, m a format convenient 
for carry ing in a .great coat pocket, the Queen 
iiavel Book deserves xxidc appreciation. We heartily 
( oiigratulate the editor on his 'Travel Book having 
in the current edition I'ome of age. 


Baedeker’s Switzerland. Twenty-seventh edition. 
(Rarl Baedeker, Publisher, Leipzi.g, Germany), iqcS. 

Locarno and its Valleys. By T. E. Jessop. {Orell 
Fii.ssle, I’ublishers, Zurich, Switzerland), lyaS. 

1 he e7th exlition of Baedeker’s SieitzerhDid is the 
second of the post-xvar series, 'I'he post-xxar editions 
of Baedeker’s guiiles xxere Canada and Switzerland in 
19--. London ami Bci/iii in lyc.t. Pans in 193.1, 
\o}thetn Gei niajiy in 193.=;, The Rhitie in 1936, Great 
Britain and Tyiol 111 up; and Italy in 193S. The new 
hand-book to Switzerland (including the Italian Lakes) 
is thus the first of the pust-xxar series to come to 
hand a.gain and it is in every sense worthy of the 
\er\ high reputation of the .great publishing firm <,f 
Germany xxhich, in the name of its foumier, has 
endowed English xxith a word .synonymous with super- 
excellence in the making of guide-books. As usual 
with a Baedeker, it is nut only enriched with 
numerous maps, plans, and panoramas but is liandv, 
.systematic, compact, inforinatixe, meticulously up-to- 
date, scrupulously abreast of the latest chan.iies till 
the time of its appearance (June last), and above ali 
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highly trustworthy for its accuracs — in fact an ideal 
tourist’s manual. 

iilr. Jessop’s Locarno and its t’aUcys — apart from its 
many merits — is notable for its having been issued by 
tinother continental publisher. It is exiccdingly well 
put together. The text is well-written, the illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent, the maps are well- 
drawn, the practical information is carefully compiled, 
and the requirements of the visitor are constantly 
kept in views I.ocarno is one of the most picturesque 
places in Switzerland on the Italian Lakes and is aKo 
famous in international politics. We are glad, there- 
fore, that Its charms have now found suitable acknow- 
ledgment in iMr. Jessop’s book. 


Cooks’ Traveller’s Hand book to the Rivieras ot 
France and Italy. By R(>y Elston. (Tlios. Coo'u 
Son, Ltd., Berkley Street, Piccadilly, London, W, i', 
igaS. 

In noticing earlier voltinies in Jlessrs. Cook’s series 
of guide-lxioks, we have e.xpressed our appreciation 
of them, especially of those compiled in recent years 
bv Ulr. Rov Eilston, whose latest addition deals with 
the French and Italian Riviera.?, as also with the 
Rhine Valiev of .Southern France, the Ba.sses-Alps, 
the ilaritime-.Clps and Corsica — the Italian province 
of France and the home of Napoleon. The literature 
of the Rivieras is enormous, but for the avera.ge 
tourist to this earthly paradise Hr. Elston’s volume 
will prove a very helpful cicerone— being accurate, 
up-to-date, compact and handy. It is furnished with 
a number of well-drawn maps and plans — which 
enhance the value of the letter-press — while the 
practical information is abreast of the latest events 
and incident.s. .Altogether, it i' a hi.ghly useful addi- 
tion to Cook’s series of e-xcclleiit guides. 


The Tube=Bus Guide to London. By J. C. Wallis 
(W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., j, Petty Cury, Cambrid.ge), 
igaS. 

Dr. J. C. Willis's Tube-Bus Guide to London is a 
marvellous little production and the best solution 
available for the traffic problem for the resident in 
t.hat hub of universe. Based on the Ordnance Survev 
map of London, this waistcoat I’ocket Guide is truly 
a notable piece of work, which must have involved 
immense labour in its preparation. By reference to 
it cne sees at a glance the correct and shortest route 
as also the mode of reaching his destination. It is 
an ideal guide to London traffic by bus and trains. 


Glimpses of Greece. Edited be B. 1 '. Salmon. 

■ -Anglo-Hellenic Le.igiie, Loiuloni, ugeS. 

Glimtics 01 edited b\ Mr. 1 ! 1 '. Salmon, 

IS — we are informed in the introduction — not a ".guide- 
book or a technical treatise- of .iin. kiiui,’’ but "a 
collection of sketches by a fi w of those who hale 
visited the countri and touml f.i'cinatioii and pleasure 
ii’ so doing ’’ T' 's is .1 1 e-ry ..in description of the 
bi.ok umlcr notite. The ('.recce of to-day is a compai t 
territory inhabited by a honiogcilous population of 
- millions and entering on an era of progress, while 
the last edition of Be-adeker was issued, in ig-v — some 
twenty years back. Hence the need for a book like 
Oliinpscs oi Greece in which are furnished excellent 
ilescript! ve s’Kctchcs with practical information, 
rendering the wor'a loth interesting and informative, 
while the iirmerous illustrations embellishing it add 
materially to the it'eftihic's and attractions of the 
letter press. It may be commended as a readable and 
very iilstniciii e supplement to the ordinary guide- 
b(X)k. 


The Waistcoat.Pocket Guide to Paris, By Leonard 

Williams. (The Richards Press, Ltd , e.,-, .\ewman 

Street, Loudon, W. ii, ugaS 

Hitherto the- best-known .guides ftir traiellers — the 
Baedekers and the -Muirheads— liai e- been planned for 
the overcoat pocket. But one does not go alvuit 
.always in an overcoat even in Europe— e-speciallv 
during the summer. Hence tlie hajipy idea of 
Mr. Leonard Williams and his puhhslic-rs to prepare 
a .guiele for the waistcoat pocket. We welcome it and 
earnestly hope that it will be followed In inaiiv others 
It is 111 its wide range of practical mforniatioii that 
this guide .stands supreme. How lo get to Paris 
P'tench money, the journey and arrival, acconiiiiod.i- 
tion in the French capital and its .general topography, 
places, for eating, drinking, shopping, cinertnmment 
s,i.id aniuseiiitnt, environs and excursions, are all 
detailed and the latest informatioii is provided; while 
all the prominent scenes and sights are graphicallv 
described. Thus this wonderful httli- gui.fe attains 
almost ide.al perfection, being c-meise yet siilficientlv 
detailed, tliorou.glily abreast of the latest changes ami 
above all, pre-eminently practic.ih It is at present 
the most up-to-date guide to Paris and by reason of 
Its format which enables one to larry it alciit in one’s 
waistcoat pocket, it should be inghlv popular Onlv 
one friendly criticism : it should have been bound not 
in cloth, but in limp leather covers. 
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III RliCKXT WORKS OF RI' FKREN’CE. 

Ollicial Year-Book of the Cominonneath of 
Australia: N’o. 2'i for iy’7. (TIic Coimiionw ealtli 
Rureau of Cen--tii and Staf'tiC', MtlUoiirne, Au-tralia', 
1928. 

1 lie Ofncic.l Ycai-ISooi; ol the CoiitmoiiieLalth ol 
lii^tjalia lia.-. I'eeii compiled hy the Conmionwealth 
Statistician and Actuary under instrui tioiis from the 
alniister if State for Home and Territories. This 
oli'icial pulilication — uhicli is now in its twentieth 
edition — has heen reyiilarly issued each vear sin, e 
lo '8 and is a repositurc of hie’hlv useful information 
relating to .\iistraha Detailed e'hapters are devoted 
to the Listort , physiography, poHt.cal and l.ical govern- 
iiient, land revenue and sottleiiieiit, o\cr-stas trade, 
transport and coniinunication, finance, education, 
public health, labour, wa.ges and price-', defence, etc , 
of the Commonwealth; in fact, all subjects of 
importance, enriched with statistics brou,ght up-to-date, 
find place in the I ccii-Book It i.s thus an authorita- 
tive bo-'k ,and in its pa.gcs every item connected with 
that country is carefully surveyed. As portions of the 
matter cmitaiiicd in the previous vear-books have 
been reduced to synopsis in or deleted from the 
present issue, a .special index is provided at the end 
of the volume to facilitate reference to subjects dealt 
with in those issues. In addition to the .general 
chapters— eniimerated above— each issue of this 

calualde reference work contains special articles 
dealing with some suliject or subjects of both current 
and pennaiieut interest — such, for instance, as is 
devoted in the edition under notice to the “topugraphv 
of .Vustralia ” On going through this nioiiuinental 
work of reference, one realizes how b.ickward the 
(Government of India still i.s in the matter it organizing 
statistical d.Ua and infornuui. m and tlicir dissemina- 
tion in public interest, in annual puliliv'atioiis similar 
to those issued b\ the (.',o\ ernineiits of Aiistrali.i. 
Canada and ,8outh .Africa. We coinineud witli pleasure 
the Offuuil Yciii-Book 01 the Coinmoineealth ot 
Aitstialia to the attention of Indian publicists and 
public men, who may be desirous of stud\ iiig t!,^ . 

.sistem of respoiisilile tGovernnieiit otitaiiiiiig in the 
Australian Commonwealth. 


The Cunstitiitiunal Year-Book, 1928, (National 
ITiioii of Consenative ITiionist Associations, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, Eondon, S. W. i) igij. 

I he Constitutional Yeai -Book — whieh is now in it' 
forty-second annual issue — is to the British Conserva- 
tives and also to all seekers after infurination alxiut 
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that lHrt\' an excellent guide. For the ciiject it desires 
t./ sene, the Cotistitiitional is a work of great utility. 
Its scope is chiefly political and it olfers a cheap and 
htndy reference-book of facts and statistics bearing 
on topics of cun cut interest. It is (.arefulli revised 
and its pages may be trusted to suppl>. u.sefnl and 
aevurate information , A publicist who desires- to 
in touch with the niovLineiUs and deielopmciU' of the 
thiee leading political parties in Great Britain should 
keep .III Ills book-shelf the annual editions of the 
Laboui Year-Book, the Libeial Ycai-Book and the 
CiOistitutional ea}-Boott, each of which is highlv 
i'-=efiil. The current edition of the Constitutional is 
replete with up-to-date inforinatiim rc.gardiug data 
about 1 -Tiiish political conditions fr-iiii the c'onserva- 
ti\e staudpo.nt. The statistical .section has been re- 
modelled and facts are nciw given which cannot but 
facilitate the task of the readers in the study of 
current economic problems. It is comprehensive in 
scope and range and deserves to l.c kept handy as a 
useful political work of reference. It would be well 
it — like the Liberal Year-Book — it could be issued 
earlier in the year. The same friendly criticism 
applies to the publication of the Labour Year-Book, 
nof'ced below. 


Soviet I'nion Year-Book, 1928. Compiled and edited 
b\ .A. .A, Sautalow and Louis Segal, Ph.D., ALA. 
iGeorge -Allen Ct ITiwin Ltd,, 40, Aluseiim Street, 
W. C. 1), 192S. 

We welcome the fourth annual publication of the 
Soviet Cnioii Yeai-Bool: lor iQss. Of books of 
refcieiice dealing with particular countries or state', 
it is beyond doubt one of the most useful. Its seope 
IS co-exteiisivo with the group of republi.s in alliance 
with that which has its capital at Mo'Ct'W , and u 
offers a c'oinpreheiisive account of the activities in 
various spheres of the several states constituting 
the Soviet ITiioii. In ellecl it is a Russian M'hitakei . 
both as a work of reference and of trustwortliy infor- 
inalion of Soviet republics as thev are at present. The 
.-compilers are entitled to great credit for the care and 
industrv vvith which thev have brought together their 
material, which covers the whole range of Russia's 
political, economic and industrial orgaiiizatiuii, finan- 
cial condition, natural re.sources, commercial activities, 
trade development, educational progress, and foreign 
lelations. The book is thus a huge accumulation of 
accurate and sound information, carefullv sifted and 
sedulously verified and it aLo emhodies an invalu- 
alile reportory of statistical data, not accessible to 
the average student of Russian affairs. We have. 
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therefore, much pleasure in coninie-ndiiiy this exceed- 
ingly valuable year-book to all businessmen, publicists, 
politicians and students of the Soviet affairs, in 
general It is a remarkably successful attempt to 
present a compend ous sketch — unbiassed and reliable 
— of Russian affairs and no serious student of 
Eolshevism can afford to neglect it It desert es care- 
ful studt as the one indispensable and thoroughly 
up-to-date book on the Soviet. The present edition 
contains much ent.rely new material and the chapters 
on Foreign Trade and Finance have been entirely 
le-wtittcn. 


lished with over l\vo hundred e.Xielleiit illustrations, 
maps and diagrati’.', a.nd its utiliti ad'ie 1 to by having 
appended to it a sLieot bibhographt dealing with 
carious phases of Swedish life, history, culture and 
literature. The book lets liven issued in Finglish to 
popularize Sweelcii's iiieliistries aiu! s^ciivs and sights 
amongst the Finglish-knou ing world. It is such o 
Ijity that theie is no work in Fnglish — eci'.’allc coni- 
pendious and attraclue — dealing with India Mr. 
Asbrilik’s book is an indispensable guide to stiulcnt' 
of Sevedish affairs 


The I about Year=Book, 1928. (Labour Publications 
Department, 13, Ecelestoa Square, London, S. 1 
19:8. 

In the coarse of reviews of the precious editions 
of the Labour Year-Book we have spoken of it in 
tenns of appreciation as a very useful reference work. 
The current edition for 19:8 is deserving of recogni- 
tion as a highly meritorious evork of reference. 
Jud ciously compiled and well-printed, the volume 
will be highly useful to politicians, publicists and 
public men. The topics dealt with range over the 
whole held of Erit sh politics and iiifludc not only 
the principal political, social and economic problems 
but also the trend of international and inter-dominion 
affairs during the year. The directory of the 
principal Labour and Socialist organizations, native 
and foreign, is another useful feature of the ccork. 
Although the Labour Party is not in the ascendant 
at present, there can be no doubt of its coming into 
pxjwer again, and the Labour Ycai-Book cvhich 
records, from year to year, not only the progress of 
that I’arty, but takes a critical survey of the cvhole 
field of its political activities, deserve-s careful study 
at the hands of Indian publicists and public men. 


A Book About Sweden, by Gustav Asbrink. Third 
edition (C. Fk F'ritze, Booksellers, Stockholm, 
Sweden), 192S. 

The third, revised and enlar.ged, edition of 
IMr. Gustav Ashrink’s A Book About Sueden is very 
welcome. Its previous editions were noticed by us 
in terms of appreciation and it is, indeed, a successful 
and praiseworthy effort to supply a popular, short 
survey of the country, its people, history, culture 
industrial life and tourist resorts. The text which is 
fullv abreast of the latest events, incidents and 
changes, has had its value enhanced by being enibel- 


An Annotated Map=Boo’.v of the British Empire. Bv 

Keith Le Cheminant. 1 George Routledgc R Sons, 
Ltd, 68-74, Carter Lane, London, K. C.l, 

Mr. Ke th Le Cheminant'- Atniotatcd MaL-LiOok of 
flic Biitish Ehipiie is inienJed t.o enipiha-ise the 
importance in geographical work of the use of .-ketch 
maps specially a lapted fi-r the particular qiie-tion 
under review Each unit of the Empire i- treated 
under the headings of 'Physical Features,’ ‘Climate,’ 
‘Xatnral Regions and C'egetation,’ 'Pastoral and Agri- 
cultural Products,’ ’iMiiicral-,’ ‘Comnmuications’ and 
‘Any special featuie or pr.bleni peculiar to the region.' 
A sketch map is givcu dealing w.tli each ci-pect and 
or the opposite page 111 each la-e ,ire n Ues to explain 
and amplify tlie map It 1- sugge-ted tliat this ne 
method of treatment giccs a crc'iter vivuhiess and 
clearness to a subject r.ecc— arili complex The book 
..liould be found lielpful trc-tti.’G a- it does of the 
all-important question of ina]i-work There i- al-o 
an Introduction dealing gcnc-ralK with the methods of 
map-drawing and gning hint- on au-wcriiig examina- 
tion question-. 






A uuiic ^'juiinisiraiion. 


Oe'lclU 


Greer. (National In-titute ..f Pni.bc .\dniinistration, 
361, i Broadway, New York, FS.ti, n,.- 
■/ Persian Eiterature : Secli. n i (juraiiic. By C. A. 
Storey. fLuzac c\: Co, ,0, c.tvu Ru-ell' Street, 
London), 1938 . 

Each of the two book- i miiiieratcd above is an 
excellent piece of contribution to lablographv Sarah 
Gieer— who is Lil>rarian of Xational In-titule of Piihlic 
Administration at New York-has compiled an 
excellent treatise dealing with the literature of general 
adm.m.stratio„, elections, evil 

service and emplovinent nianagetiieiit, public finance, 
public works, pul, he utilities, public health and sani- 
tation, public welfare, public s.afety, administration 
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of ju'^tice and education. The scheme is comprelien- 
.-ive, and the book, as a whole is hiifhly meritorious. 
The fir-t section of Tlr. Storey’s bibliographic il 
survey called Persian Litoalure is devoted to Quranic 
literatme. The plan is to cover the whole range of 
the subject by dealing in separate sections its many 
blanches The section under notice is very well done 
and the book uhen completed will I'C valuable and 
highly useful. 


Indian Cyclopiedia. Kdited by P. T. Chandr.r 
(International I’ubhshing House. Hyderabad, Sindh', 
102S. 

Mr. P. T. Chandra is a .Sindhi, who ha.s acquired 
considerable experience of journalism from Curma to 
the Punjab. The first edition of his Indian Cyclo- 
pcBdia was issued in 1924 as a small, slim volume in 
paper covers. It now appears wholly rewritten, con- 
siderably enlarged, thorouglily overhauled, well- 
printed, neatly got-np, stron.gly bound and numerously 
illustrated. In its present ferm, it is a capital 
historical and statistical hand-book of Indian events, 
data and prjblcins — social, economic and political. 
There are many good features in it, which deserve 
appreciation. It would be easy to point out errors 
which are almost mev, table in a work of this kind, 
hut we would rather commend its many useful features, 
which render it one of the mo.st valuable works of 
reference. It deserves to secure for itself a large 
circulation. 


School Libraries. By li. S. Fe.gan. (W. Heffer S. 
Sons, Ltd.. Cambrid.gt England), 192S. 

Miss Eth.el Eegan is the librarian of Girton College, 
Camliridge and held the same post formerly at the 
CTicltenham Ladies' College In her School Llbiarics, 
she oflers very useful practical hints on the manage- 
ment of liliraries in .schools, covering the v.Trole 
.ground — rivonis and eciuipmeiit, tiook.s of refereni^G 
lircparalion of h(>oks fi-r circulati'Ui, cla.?siucatioii, 
cataloguing, hiniling and other external aids; as also 
a select Iiililiographv of books on library work. School 
I.ibrarics is a hi,ghly useful work and will be found 
of great utility. 


Philip's New School Atlas of Universal History 

Eilited by Ramsay iluir and George Philip (George 
Philip X Son, 32, ITeet Street, London, E. C. 4), 1928. 
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Originaily published in igio, under the name of 
Philips’ Xczl' School Atlas of Modern History, this 
.\tlas has passed through nine large editions, and its 
increasing popularity has induced the publishers, m 
this — the tenth and greatly enlarged edition — to 
expand the scheme by including a new series of plates 
devoted to Ancient History, so as to satisfv the 
needs of schools in which Ancient History forms a 
part of their historical work. Nine new plates have 
accordingly been added dealing with Ancient History 
fn'in the dawn of the early civilizations of the Nile, 
Tigris-Eiiphrates and Mediterranean Basins, and down 
thiougn classical times to the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Further, in the present edition, the whole 
plan of the sections dealing with the history from the 
break-up of the Roman Empire has been carefully re- 
considered, and substantial changes have been made 
Many plates have been rearranged and a few maps, 
not necessary for school use, have been omitted. On 
the other hand many useful new maps have been 
added the nunibci of plates has been increased from 
the 4$ pages of the original edition to 56, a new Intro- 
duction has been written, and a new complete Index 
compiled. In its new form, therefore, the Atlas can 
claim to be the most completely satisfactory aid to 
historical studies in schools hitherto published at a 
modest price, and the only book for English-speaking 
scholars which covers the whole ground in a thoroughly 
ad.equate manner. 

The coloured maps are preceded by an Introduc- 
tion of 25 pages, itself illustrated by 48 sketch-maps 
and battle plans in black and white, commenting 
upon and supplementing the information given on the 
plates. In its present form Philip’s A'cm School Atlas 
Of Vnivcisal Plistoiy is the best and the cheapest 
work on the subject and deserves w ide appreciation. 


Guide (o the Libraries of London. Bv R. A. Rve. 
T'liird edition (University of London Press, Ltd., 10 
and II, Warwick Lane, London, E. C, 4), 192S. 

On its first appearance ill 190S, Mr. R. Rye’s 
Guide to the Libraries of I.ondon took its place as a 
standard work ■■n the subject. A revised edition 
appeared in igiu. The long interval that has since 
elapsed has necessitated a thorough and careful 
revision and judicious e-iilargenient, to make it an 
up-to-date and comprehensive guide to the largest 
.'iiid most important library centre in the world. The 
historical introduction is highly informative, the nianv 
illustrations of I.ondon Libraries and their treasures 
are very interesting, while the book as a whole 
offers a valuable conspectus of the library resources 
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(>:' London winch would be of great advantage alike 
te rludciits of research and general readers. 


IV. RLCI'Xr LI'd.M, LITHRATURE. 

The Pena! Law of India. I Fourth Mdition, 2 Vols.'; 

L\ Sir Han vSingh Gour, Kt., Id V , D Litt., 1 ) C.L , 
1 , 1 . I) , L A. iButterworth & Co dndia', l.td , 
o, Hastings Street, Calcutta , 192$. 

v.'c extend a hearty uelconie to the fjurtU — 
let ise<l and enlarged — edition eif Sir Hari Singh 
Goar’s monumental work — I tic J'ciicil I^cClC oI Indu. 

It iias justlv been regarded, ever since its first 
appearance, in 10. s.. as the standard and most 
agiithoritative work on the substantive law of crimes 
in llritish India. The edition under notice has been 
.■arefuily revised, judiciously enlarged and thoroughly 
overhauled The lollowmg points may espiecially be 
noted in connection with the fourth edition It in- 
lorpurates over 700 new cases, while the te.xt has 
been exiianded by over 150 pages. ITie Index (is..-! 
pages I is analytical of the entire work which com- 
prises about 500:1 pages, and is I.>y far and away the 
largest work on Criminal Law in the English, 
language — larger than even the famous work — 
Russell on Crime. The work is ex'liaustive and deals 
V ith all cases whether published in authorized or 
unauthorized Reports. It is the only work whicli 
discusses numerous points \et uncovered b.v case- 
Xo less than 250 of such points have since its la't 
edition been the suliject of reported, cases; while 
several of the author’s views have lieen translate-1 
into amending .\cts of the Legislature. It is, therc- 
lorc, both a text-book for the judges as well as for 
the legal practitioners and indeed for the general 
public who wish to heconie aci|uuinted with the 
j-rimijiles of the general Criminal Law of India. .\s 
a work ol Comparative Criminal Jurisprudence the 
work has been frequently referre.l to in the Courts 
overseas, for it is tlie most siici.tific exposition of 
Ciimnial Law the principles of which are apiiilicahle 
t j .'ill civilised countrie.s. Last imt not least, it is thev 
onh up-to-date edition of the Penal Code, embody- 
ing as It docs its latest aniendments made up to this 
sear As the work of one who is himself a jurist 
and legislator, the high authority of his work has 
alwavs been acknowledged. The book is, in fact, a 
( lassie in the literature ot .'inglo-Indian Law. 


Women in Hindu Law. By K. T. Bhasliya,n 

Aivangr.r. (S. Gaiiesan Co, Friplicaiie, Madras), 
19-aS 


Mr. K T llhash'am -\i\angar’s Mysore University 
Exteii.sion l.titiire on II in lliihiu luuc full) 

deserved piihlii atimi and jiuhlicitj , fir it is alike 
thoughttul and thought provoking. Sir C. P 
Raniaswami -\iiar contributes .1 I'orewonl and the 
lsrt.)k Is dedicate,.! to .Mr. .Mir/a Ism.nl. the jiro- 
gressive and broaii-niinded llewan of Mi sore. Sir 
Lamaswami coir.ineiui' tlm b mk ,i~ v.ilua'ile to the 
lawyer, legislator an,l social retonu--r The author, 
he adds, takes the liew in which he h.-s been 
supported by any tlioughtful students of Iliiuhi 
Law that “a partial stii-li of Iliiuia law-books an 1 
scriptures aiul the natural relin tance I'f tile European 
translators, lawiers and jiidge-s to trcsii.i-s on private 
.and sacreel territory h.ave contributed to fossjhse the 
law and eloprc-ss the women's cause ’’ He quote, 
with approval the author’s observation that law in the 
old days was an orginic growth, "but now the laws 
are not of the existing society but of several centuries 
ago applied with little or no regard to changing 
conditions.’’ Ihe same view — as pointed c>nt bv the 
Indian .facial Rctonnci of Bombay — was e.\pres«ed 
by the late Mr. Justice T clang in his paper, (, leanings 
jtoni IMaiatita Chyaniclcs , in which after giving 
several instances 01 si, cud changes, great and sniall, 
fieely introduced under the pressure of niilitarv an 1 
political necessity by the then rulers, he observed : 

speaking broadly it would ajipear that the general 
chect of British administration has been to render 
feeble the various forces which were, in old dais, 
working from within tlie ciimimmity itself as a 
connnunity. The old rules would, by coiiniion, .t 
tacit, consent, have l.een gr.adu.illi relaxed, and in 
process of time custom would ha\e sanctified everv- 
tliing. But .such a process Innih, mke-s jilace at our 
present stage of progress, „r at .all events is in- 
comparably more slow and teihons i,, it= oi,eration, 
wherever Briti.sh infiiience is in respects power- 

lul.’’ This aspect of the question is i cr> important 
anil should be kept in inimi hi ,.ur social reformers. 

.Mr, -Vivangar has done a .listiiut 1 • ■ 

e. .1 Lii.t c SCI I iCe bv giving 

proti’iiience to it in his stmuilnting .iddress 

J 


The Law of Torts. Tenth -.dition. Bv 
Ranclihoddas and Dhirajlal '!Ti.,korc (The 
I.aw Reporter Office, 217, ybarni Road B 
iqaS. 


Ratanhd 

Bombay 

umbavi. 


For a book to be in its tenth ((Pti, 
proof of its success and popularui 
ing that it should be 
Ralaiilal and Thakore's ]_ 
ly the only Indian book 


■n is a conclusive 
Xor is it ,surpris- 


111 tile case of yre-ssrs. 
Of l\ni, for ,t ,R aduntted- 
"liich ehicidate.s the prin- 
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ciples of English common law and the Indian case- 
law. English cases up to !Mny, igaS, and Indian 
cases, reported ’n all ollicial and non-official series 
of reports, nj) to May, are referred to in the 

ivw edition under notice. Tile hoik is iiieant to 
present a clear and concise sta’enieiit of the law, 
the deielopnieiit of principle, from their origin to 
the present-day growth, and apposite illustrations 
culled out from the facts of ilec'ded ca-es, anil in all 
these lespects it will he found pre-einiiieiith satis- 
f ictury. The hook, though sin. ill, is a compact ant 
SI stematic e.\position of the subject it deals with an 1 
it will be found highly useful both hy the student 
and the legal practitioner and the judge. We liace 
much pleasure in coniineiiding the tenth an t 
judiciously revised edition of this standard work. 

Law Applicable to Christians. By 1 ‘aul .\ppasaniy 
(The Christian Literature Society for India, Madrasi, 
iggS. 

Mr. Paul Appasamy's Laii' Applicable to Christians 
(in India) is the first work of its kind, but it is 
nonetheless fairlt comprehens-vc and well put 
together. It deals w'ith Indian law — personal and 
territorial, ns also Hindu and Mussalinan , and matters 
pertaining to marriage, parentage, guardianship, 
divorce and conversion are Tdcquately dealt with ami 
the relee ant case-law is duly noticed .Ct the same 
time eve feel that it evas a mistake on the part of tiie 
author to have attempted to boil doeen such general 
laevs as for iiistame, the laev of crimes. Statements 
of general laws — evhich apply eipially to all residents 
ill British India, irrespeclie'e of communal considera 
tioiis — should, therefore, be exei.sed in the next 
edition of the Iiook, evhen ealled for, and effort should 
MC concentrated on iirodiicing a compendium inainlv 
of the personal law s relating to Indian Christians, 
which apply to them exclusiiely. Siieh an attemp; 
will materially enhance the value (,f tile book, But 
while It suffers necessarily from some of the limita- 
tions incidental hi a pioneer wiwk, it is, evc.n as T 
is, a creditable performance and will be found ■ 

useful 


Criminal Procedure and Law of Evidence in 
Scotland. By Jolin iMorren, OB.E. (William Hodge 
6; Co., Ltd., Edinburgh), 19’S. 

iMr. John ifforreii’s Ctiiiiinal Proccituu' and Lore 
o> Evidence in Scotland is a very useful little book 
and .should appeal to all students of Comparative 
Jurisprudence . The Rt. Hon’Me Lord Alness, 
commends the bonk, in his foreword, for “the 
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iiidusirc and ingenuity displayed in its compilation 
and the utiiity of the treatise to those for who.se 
benefit it has been written.” Coming from the 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, it is, indeed, high 
imaise, but it is well-deserved ; for within the short 
compass of less than ’i j pages, the author presents 
in his book a succinct but tairly comprehensive 
survey of the substantive and adjective criminal law 
of Scotland, as also of the law of evidence as 
administered in that country, with much other 
valuable intorniation. We commend Mr. Morren’s 
excellent compendiuni of Scottish criminal law to 
all students of the suliject. 

A New Guide to the Bar. Sixth edition By 
M. Grasia, Bar-at-Law ; and Guide to the Legal 
Profession. (Sweet and Maxweli, Ltd,, 2-3, Chancery 
Lane, London, W. C. 21, 192S. 

Both the above publ, cations — of the well-known 
legal, publishing hrm of Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell — 
I’Sefully supplement each other. Mr. Alarston 
Grasia’s .Vcxi (inide to the Bar — now in its sixth 
edition — is the most up-to-date manual of the latest 
rules and regulat.ons i.ssued by the Council of Legal 
Education and should be carefully studied by all 
aspirants to licing called to the English Bar. The 
usefulness of the work is materially enhanoed by the 
inclusion in it of lists of books suitable for students, 
as also specimen e.xamination papers. The Guide to 
the I^egal Piotcssion deals with matters about being 
tailed to the Bar as also be.ng enrolled as solicitors 
and it also gives det.ailed lists of books — with proper 
characterizations of them — for law students, Tims it 
is that the two Inoks usefully supplement each other. 


V RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

The India We Served. By Sir Walter Lawrence, 
Part, G C. I E , etc. (Cassell & Co., La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E. C. 41, 1928. 

t he India II e Served by Sir Walter Lawrence is a 
delightful book of reminiscences which has been 
written at the sug.gestuin of Mr Rudyard Kipling, 
and gives details of curious customs, remini.scences of 
camp, the count il, and Indian Princes' courts, told 
with an abundance of amusing anecdotes. The author, 
after 16 year’s continuous .service in British India and 
in Indian States, became I’rivate Secretary to I.4trd 
Curzon, 1S9S — 1903, and later Chief of the Staff of the 
Prince of Wales’ Tour, 1905 — 1906 and was intimatelv 
associated with the inner circles of Government. Life 
in India from the period of reconstruction after the 
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41utu!\ to lilt coniill,:,' of the new aye is liere deseribed 
with exactness of knowledye, synipathv and charm. 
The author was closely associated w itli famous 

men, and has much to say of such viceroys as I.^rds 
Dufferin and Curzoii ; of soldiers such as Lords Roberts 
and Kitchener , and of administrators such as Sir 
Charles Aitchisoii and Sir Kdv.ard Buck. The book — 
as a whole — is written with a sympathetic under- 
standmy of Indian character, and a real lore for the 
country and its peeple. It will be found a most 
fascinating record and at this time when the future 
of India is in the an.xious liioughts of maitv, it may 
he studied with advantage by those who hold with 
dhuaulay that : "that is the best government which 
dt'ires to make the people happy, and knows how to 
make them happy." There can be no two opinions 
that of the dozens and scores of books of Indian 
reminiscences issued during the last quarter of a 
ctntuiy, Sir Walter Lawrence’s 'I he India ll'c Served 
IS out-and-out the most interesting as displaying a 
keen, sympathetic insight into Indian affairs and 
problems 


The Ruler of Baroda. By i'hilip \V. Sergeant. 
(John Murrai, .Mbeiiiarle Street, London, W. il, igai. 

.-Vmon.crst contemporary Indian rulers, His Highne.ss 
S'r Sayajirno Gaekwar III deservedly occupies a very 
prcmmeiit position and it was time that a survey of 
his career appeared at a time like the present, when 
he has recently celebrated the jubilee of his reign. 
-Hr. Philip W. Sergeant has written such an account 
of the life and work of the ilaharaja Gaekwar, and 
called his liook “The Ruler of Baroda.” The author 
feels that Baroda and its ruler have, during this cen- 
tury, reached considerable prominence in the public 
e'. c It is evidently felt that a true account should now 
be uiven of the outstanding work which has been done, 
under the guidance of the present IMaharaja in the 
development of the State and its resources and the 
improvement of tlie condition of its inhabitants. This 
necessarily includes many important questions of 
pireseiit-day Indian politics, ilr. Sergeant during the 
long stav at Baroda was given every facility by the 
Waharaja for .gathering information and examining 
the work of the State m all its branches, and the result 
will lie found to be a very interesting a,'comit of a 
progressive State and the varied life of its very re- 
markable ruler, who, incidental! v, is well-known and 
deservedly popular in lingland. 'there is much in 
this book which is not only interesting but instructive. 
Baroda under its pre.sent ruler has been justly- regarded 
as a progressive and enlightened State and there is. 


Uieiefoie, much in this excellent appreciation of the 
ilaharaja’s career which may he studied with advan- 
ta.ge by the rulers of many t.f the other Indian States. 


.4soka. Bv I)r. Radhakiinuid Moukerji (Mac- 
millan Co., Ltd., St. .Martin’s Street, London], igzS. 

Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji has added fresh laurels 
to his brow by the publication of his Gaekvvad Lec- 
tures called .Isoka. Now that the .isokan te.xt and 
interpretation have practically reached a final form 
and stage, I’rofessor Mookerji felt tl’.at the time liad 
come for the preparation of a convenient text-book on 
the subject His volume takes account of all the 
important discoveries m Asokaii .scholarship fiom the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the year igis, 
when ilr. C. Beadon found the Mask; Rock Inscrip- 
tion. It will be found that new interpretations have 
been suggested m the matter of some points of 
-Asokan chronology and of certain passages in the 
P.dicts, notorious for coutrosersv regarding their 
meanings ; and that Prof. Mookerjiks general inter- 
pretation of Asoka’s career dues net always follow 
the usual or ae'cepted lines. A further element if 
interest has been introduced in bringing together in 
the work illustrations of important Asokan monu- 
ments. There are three other text-bcoks on the 
subject— those by (the late) Jlr. Vincent Smith, the 
Revd. Dr. Macphail and Professor Bhandarkar But 
it may safely be said that Dr. klookerji’s exposition 
is now the latest in every sen.se. 


The Life of Chitta Ranjan Das. Bv (the late1 
P. C. Ray. (Oxford University Pre-s.s, Bombay), igzS. 

1 he late Mr. C. R. Das was a distiiiguislied Iiulian 
leader who gained a high reputation in various spheres 
of public activities— as a lawyer, publicist, 
journalist, nationalist leader and a poet in hi-, mother- 
tongue,, Bengalee. It was, therefore l,nt fitting that 
-i^jyj'iography should have been written bv some one 
Cjualified to 'do so. The late Mr. I'ntliwis Chandra 

Ray — the author of the bixik under notice was a verv 

C'ld friend of Mr. Das’s. Pie was alsv> a journalist of 
considerable experience and had edited for some wars 
The Bengalee. His biography has, therefoie, ,,,aiiv 
merits. It is on the whole, remarkably free from 
inaccuracies, displays a wide outlook and a '-eeu 
grasp of the realities of life. But for all tliat the 
reader of the book — e.speciallv if i.:i-,. ,, 

, • -1 a s 1 I’«-"ent 

writer jie was privileged to kiitj^ 

vtr)l(;j('P flf tlie 

biography— is likely to feel that the puture presented 
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b}- ilr. Ray is very difterent from r\hat he expected it 
to be. Thib for the rea.'On that the author is not in 
full sympathv with the ideals of his subject, does not 
share his enthusiasm, nor possess the same outlook 
on Indian problems. He has however made an 
honest effort to enter into the spirit of Mr. Uas and 
has produced a notable contribution to Indian biogra- 
phical literature. But ilr. Ra\ was a "iSIoderate,” 
and we should wait for a “Nationalist” biographer to 
dt full justice to the memory of the late Mr. Das. 


Sultan Mahmud of Gliaznin, and Hazrat Amir 
Khusrau of Delhi. By Mohammad Habib. (Tarapore 
vala Sons & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay., 1927-S. 

Professor Mohammad Habib of the Muslim I'ni- 
versitv, Aligarh, has contributed two e.xcelleiit, 
biographical text-books to Indian historical literature, 
in the studies he has presented of the careers of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazniii and .\mir Khusrau 'A 
Delhi. The Sultan is a well-known figure on the stage 
of Indian liistirry and it was not an easy task for a 
twentieth century writer to eliminate traces of all 
religious bias in studying the career of Mahmud who 
was a great iconoclast and adventurer. But the author 
has written a scientific treatise which is free from the 
defects of prejudice. His statement, therefore, of the 
Sultan’s achievemeuts, is well-balanced. Similar is 
the appreciation of .Vmir Khusrau, which is a sound 
piece of literary criticism of perhaps the greatest 
literary personality produced by Muslim India. Amir 
Khusrau is adnr.ttedly the greatest Indian scholar, 
statesman, poet and musician produced b_v Indian 
Muslims and a bf)fik like this was a great desideratum. 
M’e hope Professor Habib will continue to publish 
other works m his series, which is likely to prove so 
valuable. 


AT. RRCENT I.ITKRA'ITRR OF INDIAN I’OIJ ITCS. 

India and the M’est. B\ F. S. Marvin. (LongujY -■ 
Gieen & Co., Ftd., 19, Paternoster Row, London, 
K. C. -i and Bombayl igaS. 

British Connection with India. By K. T. Paul. 
(Student Christian ilovement, 32, Russell Square, 
London, W. C. i and 5, Russell Street, Calcuttal 1928. 

Both the alxwe Injok.s — one by a cultured Fnglishman 
and the other by an enlightened and patriotic Indian 
of Christian persuasion — deal with politiial conditions 
in India, but they do so rather remotely and are not 
concerned w ith current aftair.s and problems. They 
both derive their inspiration more from the historic 


background of the past and their outlook is influenced 
by considerations that do not seem to be very vital 
just at present. INIr. F. S. Marvm is a well-known 
author and publicist. His India and the 11 cst is an 
attempt to treat the relations between India and 
Great Britain as an example — the greatest and most 
important according to him — of the relations between 
the East and the West as a wli.ole. It offers no new 
viev’s on any aspect of Indian philosophy or histoiy 
but discusses — for the first time it i.s said — what 
“westernization” really implies in such a case. It is 
assumed that the British-Indian contact is necessary, 
and, oil the whole, beneficial for both the countries 
and inquires into its nature, limits and incidental 
dangers. The author — without introducing travel- 
incidents for tlie'r own sake — is able to add personal 
impressions, where they seem illustrative, from an 
exten.sive journey in the winter of i92;-6. But apart 
from these references, many analogies between the 
China of to-Jay and the lud a of two centuries ago 
will su'ggest themselves throughout, and the impend- 
ing revisi-n of the Indian Reforms of 1919 makes the. 
consideration of the fundamental principles involved 
especially opportune. The book does nut so muen 
propound Indian political problems or attempt solu- 
tions of them as create the right mental atmosphere 
as a preliminary equipment which is so essential to u 
right understanding of them. Assuming his premisses 
to be correct — that of co-operation between Britain 
and India — the author is throughout the discussions < f 
the various points and aspect.s equally stimulating 
and helpful. Ilis perspective is accurate and his judg- 
ment is not warped by passion or prejudice. The 
result is a book which, in these days of Miss Mavoisiii 
in .\nglo-Indian literature, is sane, sound and sober 
and can be read with pleasure and profit by all 
interested in the welfare of India. 

Mr. K. T. Raul’s Btitish Connection adtii India — 
winch i.s introduced and commended by the Farl of 
Ronaldshay — i.s a book which (though cast in a 
different mould from ilr. IMarviii’s treatise) proceeds 
on the same basic assumption of co-operation between 
Britam and India. As the work of a truly enlightened 
^g-'an, it is cultured and patriotic. Lord Ronaldshay 
savs ill a Foreword : “This tjook should do much to 
make clear to the English reader the Indian point of 
view. It is no reflection upon the Indian politician 
to say that it will carry all the more weight with 
Fnglishmeii because it is written by one who happens 
to be engaged in social and philanthropic, rather 
than political, activities. But the Imok should prove 
of value also to Indians, who, while vaguelv conscious, 
perhaps, of the comprehensive nature of the connection 
between the two countries, have nevertheless failed, 
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ill the p!)litical ferment of recent year^ tu \ iew it in 
the Iiroad and di-pa^Monate per.--pective in which 
Tifr Paul pre^ent^ it ” W e agree \\ hole-heartcdh witli 
tlii^ eoiaiueiidatiou. iMr Paul has essaetd the eielicate 
task of assessing, without prejudice, the ealues for 
good and ill ef the lirif'sh connection with India 
reguming with a frank ackiiow ledgineiit of heiiefits 
received — ectnomic, adiniiiistrative, cultural, Christian 
— he- goes I 11 to coiiside-r the signiiicaiicc of the national 
renaissance in its various phases — religious, social, 
cultural and economic — and tj show how the political 
moienieiit, through all its stages, is to he understood 
as part of this larger process. The viilume concludes 
with a study of the present situation and of the out- 
look lor the future. The bock is an uiinnpeachable 
statement of facts and data and its inferences are 
reasonable and justified. The author is not a pru- 
fessi nal politician or an agitator — a fact emphasised 
bi Ic.ird Konaldshay — and yet he shares in full the 
enthusia-ni of his non-Christian fellow-countrymen 
for Indian nationalism and their aspiration for freedom 
— political and economic — for their country as a 
mem’ier of the British Commonwealth. The book 
should be carefull} studied Iw ill students of Indian 
problems. 


The Cotnmissiun and After. By “A Liberal”; and 
The Working of Dyarcliy in India. By ‘‘Kerala Putra.” 
(D P) Taraporeiala Sons & Co., 19 ■, Hornby Road, 
Bombay) 192S. 

P.oth the above books ha\e been issued anonymously 
bv the same publishers — one of the most enterprising 
in tile country. “A Liberal's” The Commission ami 
Alter is but of current interest and possesses no 
permanent \alue, since ii is concerned mainly with 
the Simon Commission. The gist of his booklet in 
his own words is that ‘'Indians should co-operate .- 
only on a ba.sis of perfect equality. Until this is 
accoriled .Iiidian.s should maintain the boycott.” 
That IS, indeed, an absolutely sound view which ‘‘A 
Liberal” has propounded. 

The other book — "Kerala Putra’s” Workinsi of ^\he- 
chv — Is a work of much greater interest, dealing as 
it does with the results of what constituted the core 
''so to say) of die iMontagu-Chalmsford Reforms <'f 
1919. In spite of the publishers enjoining on the press 
to maintain the author’s anonymity, the injunction has 
been violated and we have lieen informed that the 
book IS from the pen of i\Ir. K. i\I. I’aiiikkar, B.A 
(Oxon.), who is the author of some e.xi.elleiit historical 
works. After all it is for the best — when studying the 
working of D-. archy — that the reader should know who 


the author is, what personal experience, if aii\, lie 
possesses ,i£ the- working of the system he has brought 
under survey and what special (lualifin ati, ills Ik may 
claim to speak with .nithority oil the subjeit W'e 
know Air. Paiukkar's (iii.ililicatie.iis am! credentials 
.-\s the Ilimiasian RcioiTc sail] in 11, t'c iig oue of his 
earlier works "he is ,1 tiioiighiful v riter ami brings 
nuich stuiiy to bear upon iIk suiije-i'l wliieh he ili-- 
cusses” that "h.s work deserves appieciaiMii for 
scholarship and reseunh ” All tlie'e i]iialitiL.' 
characterize his present work m winch he give-s i 
sucemet account < f tlie llovernnient of India, before 
the Refeirins, the .Act of ;Qiy and the political loiiiii- 
tions. He then iliscU'ses the caU'es of the lailute of 
the Alonta.gue-Chelmsford constitution in its different 
aspects relating to the Gove-ruor, the lixeviitive, the 
Almisters and the Legislature. He analyses the rela- 
tions of the Cuuiieils to the people- The Central 
Le.gislature is also severely criticiseil. In the chapter 
entitled ‘‘The Coiiditi.jiis of Knquiry" he has fullv 
treated the idea which one often meet' with in the 
writings of eminent men, that what India wants is a 
constitution suitevl to her own genius. He proves with 
great success that all speculation about a con- 
stitution ‘‘indigenously developed and suited to the 
particular gciiiu.s of India ’ i.s futile Fie maintains 
that what India wants and what Knglaiul has under- 
taken to give her is nothing less than Responsible 
Government.” His remarks about tlie future of the 
Central Government, provincial autonomv, the 
services and the franchi.se are extremely interesting, 
Altogether Mr. Paiukkar's very opportune little hook 
IS a highly Useful and suggestive survey of the subject 
it deals with, 


Modern India. Kv R. Palme Dint iCoiimiunist Party 
of Great Untam, lO, King Street, I.oiuion. W, C. ’1 

iggS.^ 

Air. R. Palme Dutt’.s Modem Indm is a revised 
edition (presumably for the liehoof ,,f British rtadersi 
book originally issued in this country, in u)2« 
It IS a survey of India’s economic and political pro- 
blems from the communist .staiidiioint. The first (,f 
the writer’s argument is tliat British inipenahsni is 
synonymous with capitalism To quote his nw„ ^ords 
which bring out in relief his pomt of v,ew --‘‘Im- 
penalism is the most advanced form of camtalisn. 
Capitalrsm begins with the exj.loitat.on of the'workers 
in the capitalists’ own country, luu exiiai.s.on rapidh 
■-ngs the need for new am, wider markets am, new 
sources of raw material. So come the first colonial 
Lonquest Later, capitalism reaches a point 
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at ^\hich the most intense industrial dt'\ elopment has 
been reached in the home-country, to the stage of 
large scale monopolist enterprise ; and the further 
expansion of capitalist enterprise, rendered inevitable 
by the annual accumulation of profits, can only take 
place by overflowing to other countries and subjecting 
them also to industrial exploitation. Railways, 
machinery and capital are exported to the new 
countries ; industrial enterprises are established on the 
tasis of the cheap and defenceless workers of the 
new country, over which jwlitical power is maintained 
by the imperialist state ; and interest and profits are 
drawn to the shareholders of the imperialist country, 
'i'his is the modern form of imperialism, the imperia- 
lism of finance capital” (pp. 54-55). Holding these 
views the author naturally believes in the total aboli- 
tion of British rule in India and its being replaced by 
an organization of the peasantry and the labouring 
classes of the country — coalesced into one political 
party and assisted by the Communist Party in Britain 
and perhaps even other European countries. These 
propositions .seem at present so hopelessly remote from 
the realities of Indian conditions — economic and 
political — that a discussion of them is hardly called 
for ; nor can it be suitably attempted in the course 
of a short review. But Mr. Dutt’s Modern India is 
none-the-less a thou,ght-compelling and thou.ght- 
provoking liook and it may be commended as deserv- 
ing of careful consideration at the hands of all serious 
students of Indian probleni.s. Though the author’s 
\ie\\s may not receiie ready acceptance, there is 
much in them to merit attention and «e trust his 
book will be widelv read. 


What are the Rights of the Muslim Minority in 
India? By Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, iM.D.C. (The 
Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad) ip’S. 

Dr. Shafaat .\hmad Khan is much too good a 
scholar to be a successful politician. At any rate 
his politics are not "approved” of by his colWague 
in the Le,gislative Council Mr. C. Y. Chintainam 
and the latter’s paper, I'lie Lcadei, professes not to 
see much appreciable in Dr. Khan's excursions in 
the field of politics. The Pioneer has recently .gone 
one lietter — it has had the temerity to attack even 
the scholarship of Dr. Khan, characterizing him as 
“rather an amusing person who can unblushing- 
ly claim to be compared with world-known fi.gures 
in the realm of historical scholarship ” For all that 
Dr. Khan’s seems to be a virile personality, which 
finds expression in various ways in print. One of 
these is the book under notice, in which the author 

14 


attempts to formulate what he regards as the 
liecessarv safeguards for the protection of the 
interests of the Indian Muslims before they would 
agree (according to him) to any scheme of self- 
government. There is much useful information in 
this book — culled from the constitutions of various 
western states for the protection of the rights of 
minorities in them — which would be highly useful 
to our constitution-matters. But we desire to ex- 
press no opinion as to their application to Indian 
conditions, for that is a task not for us but perhaps 
for the Simon Commission for whose special behoof 
the bcxik has beer, prepared. 


\TI. RECENT LITERATFRE (')F INDIAN 
HISTORY. 

\ Pageant of India. By Adolf Waley. (Constable 
N Co., Ltd., London) 19:7. 

Mr. Adolf Waley’s large book deserves its title. 
He has indeed contrived that ihe personalities aiivi 
events of Indian History, from the shadowy begin- 
ichig.s to the deatn of .Vurangzeb, should pass before 
the reader with all the pomp of pageantry, and he 
has been highly successful in his effort. .And the 
figures who file by in slow procession Lear their own 
testimony. .Vs the author says -'It has been my 
desire that the actors in this Pageant should-, 
wherever possible, speak for themselves in their own 
words as handed down by tradition or as revealed 
by the historians of those days ” Thus in .1 Pageant 
of India it is through the mouths of her ancient 
lieroes that India tells her tale, and the story, from the 
.shadowy beginnings to the death of -Vurangzeb, is 
of poignantly-constructed li.ght and shade, of heroic 
loves and fierce hatreds, of almost quixotic chivalry 
and even sometimes of barbarous cruelty. .Vs a 
whole the book makes fascinating reading and 
should command appreciation and a large circulation. 



Rigtedic India and Rigvedic Culture. By .Vbiiias 
Ch.andra Das, ALA., Ph.D. (R. Cambray & Co., 
Hastings Street, Calcutta), 1925-27. 

Dr. -Vb’nas Chandra Das is one of our best-known 
scholars and expositors of ancient Indian thought 
and culture, who made his mark, some vears back, 
by his Rigvedic India, winch has already appeared 
in a second revised edition. His Rigvedic Culture 
is, so to say, a supplement or complement to the 
former book and the tw'o together present a full 
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e^n,p.;ctus of the Vedic Ape Beinp the oldest 
work extant of the Aryans, the Kigveda 
offers a fascinating field to historical and 

literarv savants. The question if ijuestion- for them 
is, that of the first home of t'r.e great Aryan race. 
Was It Central -Vsia, Western Europe, or the -\rctic 
Eecionsi’ Dr. Das brings his great stholarship and 
critical acunien to bear on hi^ task and conij)arin,g 
notes with geological discoveries, he states that 
Sapta-Sindhu (the ancient liunjabl was the home 
of the Vedic Aryans, Of cour-e, this view is not 
accepted bv western scholars. In the second edition, 
he has answered various criticisms of his theor\ 
and, reiving on the results of the latest .geological 
and archteological investigations, has estimated tli-it 
the Rigvedic civilisation began to flourish in Sapta- 
Sindhu at about 25000 II. C This view also is not 

hkely to find acceptance at pre.sent. Everyone 
interested in the ancient history of our land will 
find these books, however, interesting and will find 
in them much food for thought. They are valuable 
contributions to ancient Indian history. 


History of .Mediteval Hindu India, Vot. III. By 
C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LT.B. (Oriental Book .Supplying 
.\gency, Budhevar Peth, Poona), 1927 
The completion of 3 Ir C. V. Vaidya’s History of 
.tlcdiaval Hindu India by the publication of the third 
and concluding volume is a matter of genuine grati- 
fication, for with all its limitations and deficiencies, 
it is a work of great merit. Tliis is the third volume 
of a work on medueval India which commenced in 
volume I with the story of Harsha and the later 
kiiygs, and was continued in volume II with the 
earlv historv of the Rajputs. The third volume deals 
with tlie downfall of the Hindus and covers the 
period from 1000 to 1200 :\. D. It opens with an 
onalvsis of Alberuni’s description of the political 
geograpiu of India and describes the foundation of 
the kingdom of Ghazni and the invasions of Alahniui 
Hie writer then deals fairly exhaustively with ' ^ 

he describes as “the third set of Hindu K,. .. 

These include the Rajput clans of Sainhhar and 
.\iniir, the Chandellas of Bundelkhund, the Palas of 
Ben.gal, and the feudatory kingdoms of Southern 
India. In dealing with the Senas of Dakhnauti the 
.'iuthor vigorously attacks the view> propounded by 
Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar of Calcutta University as to 
the origin of these Seiia«. The Hindu Kingdoms of 
Northern India and of the Himalayas also come 
under survey and a couple of chapters are devoted 
to the collapse of these northern Hindu kingdoms. 


The book conclude-, with a general di-qiii'ition on 
the ramification;, of caste. -Vs re.garjs its merit-,, 
they are iiiany, iiotw itlwraiuhiig the writer’.s 
occasional parlisaiiship and the hook is a .great 
repository of useful research and scholarship. 


Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far F.ast. \ol. I 
Cluinipa. By Dr. R. C. Majuuidar, M.A., Ph-D 
(The I’unjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Syed Mith.i 
Sircet, Lahore), 1927. 

Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia. By 

Dr. B. R Chatterjee. University of Calcutta 
Publications Dejiartnient, Senate Hou--e, Calcutta) 
IQ2fi. 

Both the above works di.splay scholarship of a very 
hi.gh order and reflect .great credit on the loun.ger 
generation of the students of liistory, who are being 
encouraged by the premier Indian University — that 
of Calcutta — to embark on research in connection 
with the history of countries whose fortunes were 
influenced by the culture and civilization of India. 
Dr. Majumdar is a scholar who has already made his 
mark for hi-torical research and his Ancient Indian 
Colonics in the Far East is erudite and a masterly 
treatment of the subject it deals with. We hope his 
work under survei will be completed before lon,g by 
the publication of the remaining volumes. Dr. 
Chatterjee’s Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia is 
a work of very great merit as it breaks new .ground. 
Both these volumes deal with the history and 
civilisation of Indian Colon;, in .Vnnam and Cambodia 
respiectively — a most fascinating story of Indian acti- 
\ities outside Itulia, in far off Lniils during Llie 
first fifteen hundred years of the Christian lira. They 
tell us in graphic language h.ow the sous of India 
braved the jierils of the sea more than two thousand, 
years a.go and created a new and greater India in 
tlK- Far East. They piihlish in criptions, which have 
I ten discovered and give a detailed account of the 
development of Indian reli.gioii— particularly Saivisni 
‘ “>d Vaishnai isni, — myths and le.geiids, sculpture and 
architecture, social and tiolitical systems in a new 
land. It is a glorious, but a forgotten chapter of 
Indian history and knowled.ge of tliat history would 
remain inconiple-te without it. Hius txitli these 
loluiiies — though dealing with two dilleretit but 
neighbouring countries— present .graphic portraiture.s 
cf the rise and growth of their civilization under the 
influence of Iliiidii culture and Art. Thev are .such 
taliiable additions to Indian historical literature that 
no student of ancient Indian historv can afford to 
i.gnore them. Dr. Chatterjee’s hook secured for the 
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author the I’h.D. decree of the London University. 
Tlie hibtorr of Indian culture in Cambodia has been 
vritten ,so far mainly in French and is generally not 

accessible to Indian scholars. Prof. Chatterjee not 

only studied the writings of French scholars but 

collected ample material from the inscriptions in 
Cambodia itself. He has very carefully traced the 

.gradual expansion of Indian culture and his conclu- 
sions are reasonable. The book .gives a connected 
history of ancient Cambodia and is a scholarly work. 


The Aratidu Dynasty of Vijayaiiagara. By the Rev 
Henry Heras. Volume I. (I!. G. I'aul & Co., 2, 

Ftancis Joseph Street, Madras) 192S. 

It :s a notable work and an almost moiiument.d 
addition to the literature of South Indian History that 
the Rev. Father Heras — Professor of Indian History, 
St. Xavier’s Colle.ge, Bombay — has accomplished in 
h's book under consideration, which is the first of 
three volumes in which it is to be completed. 

The History 0/ the .-Iraviiiu Dyiiasty of t'ljaya- 

iiayat could properly be entitled ‘The Forgotten 

Hyna'ty of the old Forgotten Fiiipire ’ Mr. Robert 
Sewell— in his pioneer woik .justly called .1 Foi.gc'/fcu 
Empire — devoted three chapters to the history of this 
dynasty and 1 ‘r. Heras promises three big volumes 
Oi which this is the first, F'rom the time of Mr 
Sewell’s publication it has often been repeated that 
ilie Finpire of Vijayanagar met its end on the field 
of Talikota, in 1565. The present work discloses that 
the Fiinpire continued in its splendour for .several 

years after. The author shows moreover that this 
pcricKl marked tlie climax of the Telugu domination 
c.ver the most southern part of the jieniiisnla of India. 
“This .great task,’’ says Sir Richard Temple in the 
Preface, “I'athcr Ileras has iiiideitnken to my mind 
in the manner in which it should be undertaken. 
He goes into the cause- which led to the conditions 
that brought the last Vijayana.gara dyi. . 'Vm 
.\ravidu — into existence, and tlien writes up * 

tore of it from ori.ginal uniiublished ilocunienta’ 
well as front the books on the subject, and, in a long 
appendix their original langua.ges. History cannot 
be more fairly presented.’’ We agree. The result 
Is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the Hindu 
history of Southern India. 


De Lael’s Empire of the Great Mogol. By J. S. 

Hoyland, M..\ and S. X. Banerjee (D. B, Tarapore- 
Vala Sons X Co., 190, Hornby Road. Bombay) 102S. 


Alessrs. Hoyland and Banerjee 's translation of De 
Laet’s Einpiie of the Great Mogol is a notable ac- 
quisition to the historical literature of iloghul India. 
"I he late Mr. \'incent Smith — par excellence the his- 
torian of India — wrote about the author and his work 
in his famous treati.se called Akbar : the Great Mogul 
as follow,- ; — “Joannes De Laet (1593-1649), an 
industrious and voluminous Dutch author, did 
much .good ser\ ice in his day, by compiling 
from the best authorities well-digested accounts 
of various foreign lands. His scarce little 
book, Pe Impcrio Magni Mogolis, siva India 
1 era, coinincnlai ins e variis aiictui ibus congestus, 
long ranked as the best general account oi India 
was utilized by many authors. The book is still -t 
valuable authority for the history of .Vkbar's reign 
H deals with events to i6’S. It consists of two parts, 
vie., Descriptio Indiae (Geography and Administra- 
tion of the Alogol Empire) and the Fragmentuin 
Hisloriae Inciicac (A Fragment of the History • f 
India). The Vesctipiio is a .good compilation from 
the works of Sir Thomas Roe, Purchas, Peter I'exeir.i 
and ether authors. The Fragmentum is based on a 
genuine chronicle of the Empire. It contains certain 
statements of considerable importance, and deserves 
to be Used critically as one of the early authorities 
for tile history of .\kbar.’’ Such being the value and 
importance of De Laet’s book, it is all for the best 
than an excellent, fully annotated rendeiing into 
Eiyglish is now made available to the student of 
Indian history, through the publishers’ enterprise. 


A Postcript to the Records of the Indian Mutiny. 

By Lieut. -Col. G. H. I). Giinlette, C.I.E. (H. F. cc 

G W'itherby, 320, Hygli Ilolborii, London, \V. C. 1) 

1927. 

Lient.-Col. Giiulette’s Postciipt to the Records ol 

the Indian Mutinv i- a highly' u.seful compendium, 
which traces the activities and the .subsequent fate, 
■■o far as can be discovered, of ihe re.-jellious Bengal 

gimeiiLs. .\ iiioiidiiient of laborious patience, its 
ai.,,>il will be n(>t to the general reader, but to the 
mvcsti.gator of pc'ints hitherto obscure in the militarv 
history of the Sepoy Mutiny. It is not a popular 
s'Kctch but a work of research, .\mong its most 

\aluablo features are the preservation of the old 
vernacular name of each regiment, the list of the 
officers killed in the rising ; and the location of the 
unit in the summer of 1S57. Such a book is not, 
of course, intended to be read from cover to cover : 
although the brief summaries of the circumstances 
attending the revolt of each re.giment are as a rule 
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Liioii"li. ljut i" dL'^igiiC'd as a work of 
ri^Krcnn.. Irom wliioli the student eau obtain details 
r.urthere el-e aeee'sible save perhaps on the original 
niu-^ter-rolh 


Mil RhelCN'T rLlh.i'C)RICAL LITERAXrRH. 

Democracy in the Ancient World. By T. R. 
(,!(.\er, and A Short History of Western Civilisation: 

A r Ilatter^ley, JI.A. (The Cambridge I’niver- 
-’l\ better Lane, London, L, CM 192;. 

Mr 1' R (Holer’s Ih'niociacy in .Indent 

W'l.Lt i' a 'tud> of the popular sestein of Gove-rn- 
’’.Kiit in Mlieii' and Rome. In it Mr. Glover traces 
tile course of democracy in the ancient world from 
It' preluiie in Hotiieric tiino', through its zenith in 
tile .ige ot I'cricks, down to it; end uith the begitin- 
iiig of the Konitin blmjiirc. Modern deinocratic condi- 
tniiis are not 'O widely apart from those that 
I bt. lined in Greece and Rome, that one can not 
benee beneht fiom a stud> of the records of the 
ancient 'V'teni, and to tlie stuek-ni of the histor. 
oi die nioi ; ,'iti'’ institutions, Mr. t.dover’' boeik would 
l.c iiivalualile 

Mr 1 Litterslev 's Snod History oj ll esterii civilt- 
.-otii’n eovers a larger ground. The purpose of this 
little Is-oh is to trace the origin and growih, in its 
essential fe.itures. of that Luropean civilisation which 
eoust'tiucs the atmosphere, intellectual and nu'ral, 
111 uhnh the liuropean Jtizcii of to-day has to h\e 
Ills life The author has sougdit to give an impres- 
sion of the unity of hi'lore, and of the growth of 
h a iii.aiiil e , and to display the processes hy winch 
1 !vibs,itioii h,as heeii fashioned the standard i.f 
civilisation, the economic growth of communities, 
the development of governmental in-tnutions and the 
leiigious beliefs of the m.isses liave been selected as 
tb.e truly significant factors in human lii.story. In 
little over two hundred pages he scans the age 
links one period with another, and enables the r - 
to see historv as a whole and not as a se.-’ dis- 

. ounected episodes. It will interest the general 
reader .is iiiueii as the student, and though ])lanne.l 
fot the latter, it will be tound no less useful by the 
serious student of the subject. 


Twehe Centuries ol Jewish Persecution. Hy 

Oustdv I’carlson (V. .V. Kair & .Son, 9, Chapel 
Lane, Hull) 1927. 


Mr Gustar Pearlson’s I'il’cIvc Centuries of Jewish 
Persecution — originally issued in 189S, when the 
author was but 19 — is a work of great interest and 
de.serves careful consideration. It is — as its title 
implies — a record in outline of the sufferings of the 
Hebrews in Christian lands, together with an account 
of the regulations under whicii specific restrictions 
have been, at various times, placed over them. The 
author has taken as the motto for his text the follow'- 
ing passage from Professor Hosiner’s well-known 
work. The Jew’s, in the “Story of Nations’’ series : 
— “Not a single Christian people has kept itself clear 
fioin the reproach of inlmnanity to the Jews; to 
a.'hict them has been held a merit. Yet how great 
is the debt of civilization to t'liese men so cruelly 
hounded.” The statements in the book are based 
on historical data, the author's deductions are 
correct and his inferences warranted. The result is 
a work of great value to students of world culture. 
It is also of considerable bearing on the claim.s of 
Cliristianity of whi-'li it is a tenible indictment. 


Greece. l’.\ .M. .\. Hamilton iTlie Oxford Uni- 
\crsity Press, .\inen Corner, London I 1927. 

The Story of Greece and Rome. Hy J. C. Robert- 
-011 and H. G. Roben,sou (J M Dent S. .Sons, Ltd , 
London! 1927. 

Sources of Greek History. Bv M, Carv. (Basil 
Blackwell, O.xfordI, 1927. 


A Rapid Review of the World History. By C. R. 

■\ndrew, ((',owans and Gray, Ltd., London) 1927. 


Tlie Oxford University text-book of the history of 
Greece, from the beginnings to .klexander the Great, 
i' an excellent and exceedingly wdl illustrated com- 
pc,ndiuic' of Greek history— the rise of Athens the 
r .etween .Athens and Sparta, Athens under 
the I eloponnesian w ar, the ascendenev cf 
f'e&, .and Thebes respectively, the rise of Macedonia 
and the conquest.s of Alexander tile (Meat are all 
Mvidly. portrayed. It is one of tJic very best hand- 
books of Greek history. 

Alessrs. Robertson’' .story ol Gn’ccc a’ui Koine is 
unique as showing the legacy of tliO'c two great 
nations of the wc'teni world. The legaev of Greece 




ljul Liic DOCKS deal- 
ing with it are rather for reader' of considerable 
maturity and sdiolar'lup, a„a .p, 

mg at the same time a connected historv of the 
Oreco-Roman world. There are aKo many' excellent 
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huinual!' which tend to t^ive disproportionate space to 
piilitical and military affairs, and they often leave 
serious gaps. Instead of offering a "reduced photo- 
graph” of the vast scene revealed hy larger histories, 
the authors of The Story of Greece and Koine have 
sought to assume the selective attitude of an artist, 
'this has secured for some other topics more space 
than is usually given to them, but not more than 
they deserve, .such as, for instance, our enormous 
debt to the Greeks for science and mathematics ; the 
personality and influence of Socrates ; the distinctive 
qualities of Greek art ; and the rva\ in which condi- 
tions in rh'e ancient world furthered the spread of 
Christianity and brought into being the kingdoms of 
Western Europe which grew up out of the Roman 
Empire. This book may be recommended with con- 
fidence to the home reader and to the student alike. 
'I'he authors have the true secret of exposition and 
they manage to confine within reasonable space a com- 
prehensive and astonishing amount of information 
regarding the history and culture of the classical 

world of Elurope. 

The Documentary Souices ol (,>cel; Hnlory is, 
indeed, a very valuable and highly useful conq.cn- 
diuni for the student. This book is intended for 

students of Greek history who wish to obtain a 
ti''st-hand acquaintance with the documents, especial- 
ly those contained in inscriptions and papyri. It 
provides hints where to find ami how to use the 

ducunients, and illustrates their historical value by 
means of a large selection of .specimens arranged ac- 
cording to subject-matter It also contains chapters 
on coins and on other architological material. .\ 

most useful feature is the section devoted to Biblio- 
graphy (in chapter ii) which .gives detailed lists of 
standard works on Greek inscriptions, texts, collec- 
tions of materials, coins, sculpture, pottery, unwritten 
documents like architectural remains and other dat i 
lor historical purposes. .Mtogether it is a meritorious 
work and would be found indispensable bv the 
student specializing in reser;- ' -n the . • 'of 
ancient Greek historv. G 

n* 

Mr. C. R. Andrew’s Ra/>/d Revicie of h 
is a stimulating piece of work — althoii^oi the "Ss.i- 
title justly describes it as "a book of hints and 
sketches”. Within the short compass of iSs pages, 
the author has managed to cover a very large ground 
— the ‘desert civilizations’ of E.g.'pt, Inu], Persia, 
Me.xico and I’eru ; the ‘monsoon cultures’ of India, 
China and Japan, besides (of course 1 European 
countries. Like many others, he has his own theory 
of history and historical data and research, which 
we need not unreservedly accept. But howsoever 
that be, we must express our appreciation of the 


author’s labours which have resulted in an e.xtremely 
tliouglit-provoking book. 


Political and Social History ot England. By Dr. 

!■'. 0 . Dietz (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
r.S.A.) 1927. 

English Life in the Middle Ages. By L. P. 

Sidzmaii. (Oxford University I’ress, .\men Corner, 
London) 1927. 

Nineteenth Century England 1815 — 1914 . By R. N. 

Rayiier (Longmans, Green S: Co., 39, Paternoster 
Pow, London, E. C. 4) 1927. 

Dr Dietz’s Political and Soeiat llnloiy oi Eiifiland 
thou.gh nut an original work is noue-the-less welcome 
a ■ an excellent compendium of authentic informa- 
tion carefully culled and systematized with critical 
acumen. During recent years there has been very 
.great pro.gress in .Vmenca in text-book making and 
the best of .Vmencan hand-books successfully compete 
with German manuals of their class and kind Dr 
Dietz’-s History of England is lucid, compact, com- 
pieheiisive, u;)-tu-date, informative and withal inter- 
esting It 1.-. almost an ideal text-book. 

English Lite in the Middle .Igcs hy Mr L. E. 
Salzman is an intensely iuterestin.g sketch. Dealing 
as It does with social life at home, in town and 
country, also with religion, education, literature, Art 
and Science, warfare, justice, industries and trade and 
finance, also wayfaring and the position of women. 
It Is a faseinatin.g study of English mediaeval life. 
I'he book, which is plentifully illustrated, is highly 
stimulating and tlie carefully selected bibliography 
appended will enable the student to follow up his 
-Indies with great advantage. 

Jlr. R. M. Rayner's Xmetcenth Centurv England is 
a vvell-put-together history of Great Britain and 
Ireland from 1S15 to 1914. Its iVfstinctive features 

re that it deals with all sides the development 
' g-’-hfs Commonwealth— Imperial, E.conomic, Political 
and Social ; that it aims at familiarising the future 
citizen with the historical causes of existing condi- 
tions : and that each chapter deals with a specific 
topic rather than with a specific period. The 
itecessary basis of chronolo.gy is obtained bv means 
of marginal dates and cross-references, and bv date- 
charts which refer each event to the section of the 
hook in which it is dealt with. It will be found of 
great service by the student of the subject and is 
pre-eminently adapted for use as a text-book. 
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Outside the Law. the R-elH Hoii’l.lt .Air 

Frederick Pcilloek, hart iTlie Catiiie I’ce--'. 
Kensiutjton, Loiulom, iyc7 

Sir Frederick Pollock i~ a \ eteraii writer on luc 
rnd literature FIi^ pre'eiit collection called Outside 
tiic Laic ha-, the -uhtitle "Du er^ion" Partly Serious.” 
These "diver-ions’’ cover a very wide r.tn,t;e, both in 
pro-e and ter-e. from the \erv -olul "Mystic Experi- 
ence and Philosophy” to the rather liy'ht-touched 
"AVar and Diploniace in Shake-pearc ” The collection 
is an attractive medlev of philo.sophy and Ininiour, 
the e-say- in which will -uit reader- of various tastes, 
each of whom is likely to fin.i in it snniething to ins 
liking To Us the first e-say — originally contributed 
to the Hibbcit Journal and designated “Mystic 
Experience and Philosophy” — appeals most as indicat- 
ing a sound knowledge on the part of the author of 
oiiental — or rather Persian — niystici'in, in which he 
cpiotes with facility from the pi.c-nw of that great 
mystic — Maulaua Rumi. We are not, Ir-wcver, satis- 
fied of the correctne.ss of liis statement tliat “the 
Sufis were thorough-going nionists.” Though it may 
sound like it, Sufism is in our mow clearly distin- 
guishable from monism. Sankara’s i'Ldaniisni i- 
-triotly monistic. But the subject can nut be pursued 
liere. 


Opinions and .\rgument. By the Earl of Balfour 
iHodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, Loudon, 
E. C.l, 192S. 

Advice to a Young Reviewer. By FXlward Coplcston. 
iPa-il Blackwell, Oxford), igjy. 

Hazlitt's Characteristics. By R .FI. Horne. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot, Ltd,, s_|, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W. C. i), 1927. 

Opinions and Aruunicnt is a collection of e.xtracis 
culled from I.ord Balfour’s speeches and adilres.ses and 
grouped under t orious lieadings — i’ersonal, Politiial, 
-Modern State, ^..j^crial .Vffair-, Zionism aiuj Golf 
Thtv thus rali.ge triAii grave to gay and from 1 ' 
to severe Lord Balfour is a iihilosopher- statesman 
and has left the impress of his individuality on the 
fortunes of his country, but he has not been remark- 
able for felicity of expiession and there is therefore 
much that i.s coninionplace in the e.xtracts brought 
together in this collection. But the student of politics 
will find some of them instructive for more than the 
virtues of Lord Balfour’s .style. For instance it is 
interesting to find in them that in an anti-Hoine Rule 
speech of 1913 he uses an almost exact description of 


the fin.il -ettlciuciit with Ireland ,1- a icducthi ad 
absuiJuiii of the policy winch l.e loiiikmn-. .Viui thi- 
more recent speeches (,u labour unre-l, SiHiali-in. ,tn.d 
international peace might well -iippb arguments for 
conservative canvas-er- at tile lu-xt election, at whicii 
Con-er\atism is expected to lo-e crouiid. 

Itdward C.iplestoii’s Jdiicc to a Yoiinc Rccici^ct 
appeared in i.'s .ind was at 1 ncj -ucce--ful as a 
.satire. It is lull of sound and -eii-ible .uivice uii the 
art of reviewing, in spite of its form as a satire and 
we are glad to fiiiil it so well and s,, carefully reprint- 
ed. The “Speeimer of the -Vrt” 'of rewiewingi — an 
■‘appreciation’' of .Milton’s Z.’.l/ice’o'--i- not only 
interesting but in-truetive. The little hook, as a 
wh,^le, de-ervt's careful attention eweii now .Tile 

fii't edition of Flume's Ilaziitts Clhiractci istics. 
appeared in 1823 and the second m 1837 — se\en vears 
alter Hazlitt’s eieath. It is now lieautifully reprintcii 
end is full of wit and wisdimi extracted from the 
writings of otic <i the greatest e-savist.s The 
extracts are quotable a- maxim- and -ay nigs 


English Letter-Writers. By R. Briniley Johnson. 
(Gerald Howe, Ixd , 23, Folio Square, London, W.:, 
192S. 

The Letters of Richard Steele. Edited by R. Brim- 
ley Johnson. (John Lane the Bodley Flead, Ltd., 
London), 1928. 

The.-e collections edited by Mr R. Brimley John.son 
are excellent cniitributions to the literature of Englisli 
letters. The aim of the editor in the first hook — 
Lug/ix/i Lcftci II lifers— ^is to compile an anthology 
not so much to present .single letters of peculiar 
charm, as by a representative selection to tieinonstrate 
the function of letter-writing as a mirror of contem- 
porary life and thought, from the I’astoiis to the end 
of the nineteenth century. Here we are alwavs in 
goort_ conip.-ny, meeting again the- men and women 
, .--now 1 ’"light and an education. This 

>' A ^ ft 

' lime on . : a short compass a nia-s 

nowledge and interesting reading .nui no 
epi.tolary literature can aftonl to neglect it 
'Ir. Brimley Johnson’s Lctlcs ct Riclijid Stcclc m 
the latest volume in “The (Xml! Inhrar. ” wliici 
the editor has already ])laced he for,- the re.uk-r selec- 
tions from the letters of Lawrence .Atenie, .Mr. Tlirale, 
George Eliot, Lady Loui-a Stuart, Jane .Histeii Mary' 
Alitford and Hannah .Aloore It was Init natural th.at 
a selectioti from Steele’s letters should find a place in 
“The Ouill Library ” ’Hear Diek Steele’ was one 
the great lovers of literature. His ‘ill-spelt, uneou- 
sidered’ letters to True, ‘the lovely eh,-,rmer,’ are 
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among the mo>t intnnate and charming love-letters 
in English. In an age when women were little 
itspected, Steele was ever the chivalrous boy, reveal- 
ing a loyal and unselfish devotion to his lady and, 
through her, to ‘the beautiful sex.’ His letters stand 
side by .side with the immortal ‘Journal to Stella,’ in 
the supreme merits of simplicity and sincerity. The 
letters in this volume hate been now for the first 
time collated with the original MS.'s. in the British 
Museum, and form a notable addition to “The Quill 
l.ibrary.” 


X. RECENT H.\Xn .\XD POCKET ATT..\SRS. 

The Multiira in Parvo Atlas of the World. (W. \ 

A K. Johnston, Ltd., Ediiiburghl, igti. 

The Handy Reference Atlas. (John Bartholomew X 
Son, Ltd., The Ideographical Institute, Edinburgh), 
igtS. 

The Universal Hand-.Atlas. ( I homas Nelson & Sons, 
Ltd., 35, 36, I’aterno'ter Row, London, E. C.l, 1926 

The Pocket Atlas of the World, lyollin’s Cleae-Typ.' 
I’ess, P.dl Mall, London, S. W. tl, ige.'^. 

Handv Pocket Atiat of the World, n'.corge Ncwncs, 
Ltd., ,S— II, South.ainpton Street, London, W C ’I. 
It)-’;. 

Handy Volume Atlas of the World, 1926. 

Pictorial Pocket Atlas of the W'orld. 1927. 

New Pocket Atlas of the World, 1928. (The la-t 
three published by Gcor.ge Philip X Son, I^td., 
32, ITeet Street, London, E. C, 41. 

.An .Atlas is at present as indispensable a work 'f 
reference as a time table. The .great war brou.ght 
about numerous changes in the boundaries of States 
and countries and the pre-war •' 'asej arc 

now obsolete, out of date a' 
atlases enumerated aiiove ^.e a. ■■ 
dating from 1921 to the c.irrent year^''’'- 
publishers are represented the fanuius ScotcL -. 
cartographers — Bartholomew and Johnson, while the 
other Scotch and English firms ore also well-known. 
The first .group of four are all hand-atla.ses and, as 
such, are handy and easily portable. Messrs. Collins’ 
publication — edited by (Mr. E. -A. klanche.ster — is 
desi.gnated a Pocket Atlas. But the title is a inisnoiner 
as it will require a very big over-coat pocket to carry 
it about in convenientlv. It is realh- a hand-atlas 
and we have grouped it as such. It should be ,so 
vailed in a .second edition. 


Of the four hand-atlases Messrs. Johnson’s Multum 
ill Parvo was about the first to appear after the post- 
war changes. It contains the post-war boundaries, 
more than one hundred maps and plans and a com- 
plete geographical index to 6,01x1 place names. 
Cheaply priced, its publication redounds to the credit 
of the oid Edinliurgh firm, which was founded in 
i.S’.s .. . Bartholomews are cartographers to His 
Majesty the King and their reputation for the produc- 
tion of maps and the making of atlases admittedly 
stands deservedly very high. Their Handv Reference 
Aitlas has lieen the most popular of its class and kind 
for a long series of rears and the post-war edition is 
the eleventh. Its distinctive features are tables of 
genera] information and notes on the countries of 
the world, extending over nearly 70 pages. It com- 
prises _2t pages of fully coloured maps, 60 pages of 
gazetteer and statistical tables, with 172 pages of 
iiidt.x. Clearness, accuracy and comprehensiveness 
1 ave long made this atlas famous. The maps 
are exceedingly well-drawn and the Index is 
exhaustive . . Nelson’s Universal Hand Atlas is 
small enough to lie slipped into an overcoat pocket — 
a great consideration in travelling. It is a marvel of 
compactnes.s, offering as it does no less than a&a 
excellent maps not only of the countries, but also of 
inanv of the chief cities of the world, with useful 
Statistical table.s and a gootl general Index.... Messrs. 
Cedlins’ so-calleti Pocket Atlas is not only thoroughly 
abreast <>{ the latest changes, but is a useful com- 
pendium of .geographical knowled.ge, offering a.s it 
does not emly 200 pa.ges of coloured maps but also 
So pa.ges of skilfully-drawn diagrams bearin.g on a 
east range of .geographical lore, accompanied be- a 
complete Index. The dia.grams are its distinctive 
feature. 

Of the four po- ket atlases— constituting the second 
.group at the top of this notice — Alessrs. New'nes’ 
Pocket .itlas is very useful, equipped as it is with 
i and a world g.izetleer — the latter in 
^..ic ordinary index — which will be verv 
I'he other three pock, e.^tlas— the Handy 
the Pictorial Pocke, ond tUc'.Vcti' Pocket — are 
a,. |. iications of the leading London firm in map 
rnd atlas production, Alessrs. George Philip, and fullv 
sustain their high reputation. Of the three the Handv 
Volume is the fullest as it offers, besides the Index, 
nearly a hundred pages of verv informative, descrip- 
tive and statistical notes. The Pictorial Pocket has 
excellent physical-relief maps printed on art paper; 
the other maps are fully up-to-date. But we like the 
AV:.' Pocket the best— a bright and brilliant little 
atlas of I2S pa.ges of maps, with an index of 6000 
names. Besides, it is the smallest and the handiest. 
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XI OUR IJIiRARY lAl'.LH MISCICRLAXEOUS 
UTT-RATURT-; 

W’e are yrateful to the ^lanaiting Director of the 
I'cLk-ration of Swedish Indu'trie^ 1 Stockholm I for 
Kijiv of an excellent work in Kneli-h called Industry 
in Sweden. Its obicct is to popnlari/c a more detailed 
and accurate knowledge of Swedish industries, their 
Isisic conditions, organisation and produets. It is not 
a technical work luit is intended f.'r popular reading, 
gi\ing as it does a general \ lew of the subject. It is 
an abridged edition of a book originally issued in 
Swedish lit igto. It is a pity that the figures have 
nut been revised and brought down to d,ate In spite 
of this limitation, it is a liighly useful and meritorious 
work and de.scrvc' warm aeknnwledgment and wide 
appreciation 

Our Inheritance is the designation of a collection of 
the addre-s.ses and speeches of the Rt. Hon’ble Stanley 
Baldwin, id P. and the book (which is issued by 
(Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, 
London, K. C.) is a comprehensive collection 
dealing with many of the current problems. 
In fact, the addresses cover a very wide range 
of -ubject.s — cultural, political, personal and general. 
Mr. Baldwin i' not a scholar in the sense in which 
we apply that term to Gladstone i/r the late Mr. 
- 4 -quith , neverthele.ss his clear thinking and strong 
common sense are stamped upon his literary cflbrts 
.and the book makes highly instructive reading 

The Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy, issued witn 
a portrait bv Messrs. Macmillan d: Co. iSt. Martin’s 
Street, London) was first published in 1919 and the 
volume before us is its third edition. It is a big book 
C'fwcriiig more tiian S'X) pages and is, in every sense, 
complete Hardy does not rank with the greatest 
h'nglish poets of the nineteenth century — sa-- . w iili 
Keats, Shelley, Browning or Tenll^ 
adruittedlv one ,4 the greatc.st in the scio. 
those who love * i-L lyrics, .satires and so’’ 
welcome this fine iSllect'on, which is neatli 
and well got up. 

The Liteiature Library — edited by Mr. 

Brimlev Johnson for Messrs. John Lane the Bodley 
Head, Ltd. (London) is a scries of group selections 
illustrating the rise and development of certain phases 
of linglish literature by means of carefully selected 
and judiciously edited extracts. The English Litcra- 
ttiie Libiary has been devised with the idea of giving 
in a .small compass representative selections from 
English literature which will be interesting and 


eiiuitainiiig to the general reader while giving the 
student a bird's-eve view of particular phase-.s of 
English letters The first of six volumes dealing 
chronologically with the English novel, c.iiitains 
extracts from Lyly’s ‘'Eiiphiie-s,” Siihiey’s “.treadia,” 
and other early Romantics and Pastorals out of which 
aiose the English novel as we know it now. Tlie 
second, which deals chronologically with the English 
novel, contains extracts from Steele’s and Addison’s 
essays in the Tatlo and Sf'ectator, Congreve’s Incog- 
iiila. Dr, Johnson’s Rassclcis, and some examples of the 
work of the Duche-ss of Xcw castle, George I'arquhir 
and Thomas Brown. A list of the other voliime.s, in 
which other phases of the development of the novel 
are treated on the same lines, will be issued in due 
course. They will deal with Rogues and Vagabonds, 
Comedy of Life, Balls and Assemblies and Romance 
in History. Altogether it is likely to be when com- 
pleted a very useful series. 

The Talbot Press, Ltd. (Dublin, Ireland) have issued 
an excellent bi-centenary edition of the essays, poems, 
letters and plays of Oliver Goldsmith, arranged and 
selected by Air. P. Coluni, with an appreciation, 
calender of events and a select bibliography. Oliver 
Goldsmith is one of the favourite clas,sics of students 
of English literature and this compact and well-edited 
compendium from his best writings will naturally 
ajipeal to a large circle of readers, to whom we have 
guat pleasure in commending this volume 

Afr. Shyam Sundar Lai Chordia is one of our risin,g 
])oets. As he hails (we believe) from Rajputaua, vve 
are not surprised that his latest collection of verse 
is called Chitor and Other Poems. iT.iraporevala 
Sens & Co., 190, Hornby Road, Bnmliavi Two years 
•ago he published a cluster of sonnets which were highly 
commended ’oy the late Sir Edmund Ooese, In the 
present volume he has chosen to eiislirine his patrio- 
tism and hero-worship in various forms of the sonnet 
rii't his subject-matter is partly that with which the 

-’i - he pages of Tod’s ‘Rajasthan’, 

personal topics The result is 
ems V. ich reflect the splendour, 
,xiry and tragedy of the great times ,,f 
U ,....st. In these sonnets we find an increase of 
poetic jiower. There flowing language and ruli Indian 
ima,gery are expressed with an acciirnrv and a fclicitv 
extremely remarkable in one not horn to use the 
English langua.ge, and it is clear tliat in Air. Chordia 
we have one of the most promising Imlian writers of 
Kiiglish verse. 

Apart from the English Literature LiI.rary— noticed 
appreciatively above— Alessrs J(,hn f ^iie the Bodl-v 
Plead (Eondon) have recently inaugurated aiiothw 
literaiy series-Tlic Hriinm-the volumes of ndduh 
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lire beautifully got-up and are intended for the lovers 
of good literature. The Idylls of Theocritus (in 
CaU erleyT \erse reiiderhigl , Shelley’s Adonais, 
^Milton’s L’Alle^ro and' II Pciiscioso, Matthew Arnold’s 
Fo)sakcii Mo man and Scliolai Gypsy, Spen.ser’s 
Etithaliimioy Ke.at’.s Tiu’ Ei'C ot .St. A^ncs, Words- 
Moith’s Ode on 1 ntiinations 01 Iiiniioi tality and the 
Rubayat of Omar KiUiyyain have been so far issued. 
They are gems of literature and deserve to command 
a large circulation 

Mr, L. Lei Oman’s Moslem Meiitaliiy (George -Vilen 
S’ t'nwin, Ltii., Vluscum Street, Ivondonj is an inter- 
C'ting discussion on the preseiitali m of Christianity 
t< Jluslmis This book is an iiidepeiidtnt study. The 
author has not merely gone to the works of European 
and .Vmerican .scholars He has read the original 
Islamic .sources and is yvell-acquainted with the litera- 
ture and history of Islam. An Armenian Christian, 
Melt read in Turkish, .Vralnc, and I’ersian literature, 
he has had exceptional opportunities for studying the 
problem on which he writes. He was born in the 
Xear East : lie served as I’rofessor of Turkish litera- 
ture for fourteen years in one of the Colleges m .Asia 
Minor, he has taught in a Vloslem Go\ eminent High 
School where all the other tutors and pupils were 
Moslems, and he h.is been in e'Ese contact throughout 
11 nil the indi.genoiis Chnstiati.s. the Moslems, and the 
missionary organizations. So the hook is the outcome 
of personal experience and observation. The cUaptei’s 
on the New Moslem mentality arc packed with material 
diawii from present- Ja\ Turkish writers iihich is 
oflienvise in-accessiblc to Western readers. No one 
who is interested in the problems raised by the clash 
of Christianity and Islam in the Near East can afford 
to overlook this book. 

'1 he desire- of mankind — and even more so of 
womankind — to keep young, has found expression in 
i\Ir. Edwin Wooton’s interesting little book e'alled 
How To Keep A'oung (William Ileiiieiv 
hooks. Ltd., 2(g Bedford Street, .Strain 
It is a scientific treatise, cast in a p 
benefit of the general reaeier, ' is ... 
considerable aciiaiitage from its .study Whoe 
find ways of prolonging life should first iiuis. ‘ 
known facts of liuniaii physiolcigy, and the known 
laws operatiie in death from old age. This liouk, 
written by a jiliysiologi.-t, fultils these ccmlition.s, and 
is of interest to ewryone who cares to live a healthy 
old age. It is full of wise sug.gestions which all would 
do well to adopt. 

Dr. Edward Thompson’s Suttee (George .Vilen .A 
Enwin, Museum Street, London) is uiuc|He in the sense 
that it IS beyond doubt the first hook in any language 
that is a full historical or philosophical study of a rite 


that IS of many-sided interest — to the anthropologist, 
the historian, and the student of social customs or of 
religion. Among other things, the book contains the 
first account of the gradual suppression of Suttee in 
independent India : and it points out misconceptions 
and misstateiiieiits that are found in histories of India 
and ill the articles on Suttee iii encyclopaedia.s. It 
was fully time that an exhaustive inquiry should be 
nhected to tfie .subject, and now I>r. Thompson has 
done it in his laluable book. He adduces evidence 
tnat the rite existed in India before the .Aryan inva- 
sion, traces its liLtory and the \a.iious forms it took. 
He find.s tliat the < rigins of Suttee go deeper than the 
insurance of the wife’s deiotioii to her husband, and 
deeper than the selfish ag-grandizenient of the male. 
Hie loots lay in the Hindu theology, in the doctrine 
of retribution, widewhood being considered the punisti- 
ment of a sinful life which could only be redeemed on 
tile altar tire. The uprooting of this inic;uitous practice 
hi British India, the author points out, was the work 
not of the Government but of two men, Eeiitinck anil 
Dalhousie. Dr. Thompson’s criticism is fearless and 
trenchant, hi? net has been cast wide so that no 
aspect of the problem escapes his revie-w. This is a 
deeply interesting and at times moving book which 
will take its place as a standard authority on the 
subject. Naturally in a pioneer work of this kind, 
cne does not expect concUisiveness and there is much 
in this book which will be justly regarded as polemical 
and controveisial But it is the chief and strikin.g 
merit of Dr. Thompson’s book that it is stimulating 
and thought-provoking. Though the author’s data 
and conclusions may be challenged, his work will 
-have served its priiiiarv ohject if it led to searching 
of heart. 

The History of Education in Bihar by Rai Bahadur 
T'hagvati S-ahay ('I'he United Press, Ltd., Bhagalpur) 
■'reditablc and meritorious performance. 

'red some vear.s back from the 

■v 

Ser. ifter Imving served the 
Inspector of Schools with l^;at distiiic- 
.t ’Well to utilize '’is U“wu»e in writing 
b.,jiv * the preparation o? wkicb' he is pre- 
emineiitlv qualified by reason of not oiilv knowledge 
but Ills Iifc-I’ii!g experience. The result is a treatise 
which will he highly useful to educationists, educa- 
tional lelormcrs, T'dneation Ministers, educational 
officers and all .itlicr student.? of the subject of educa- 
tional progress in this country. The book is an 
excellent record of the origin and development of the 
eiiucational sy?tem in Bihar during British adminis- 
tration and is jiot only historical but critical, and it 
rffers valuable suggestions for sound development of 
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educatiL'ti 111 t'le pruMUca ii; uiturc It-. statLiiitiu oi 
facts la accurate, its data iinra.ipcachaMe, and ita coii- 
ciusioiis, on the whole, not uiiteiialdc The book la 
a notable addition t,_. IiiJi.ai educational literature ai.o 
deserve-, wid.c appreciation 

The late Jlr S\ anidch.iran GanpuH — who died 
iccendly at the \ er\ ad'.aiKed age of niiietv — was a 
iljsiitiguished ediicatuun-t and a ripe scholar 
■Ihroiiehunt hi- life, he was a frequent contributor to 
leading Inettaii pcriGdieals. Some of h’.s articles have 
I oen hroucht together in a ee-lkction ilesignatedi 
Lssars and Retiews 'Lnzac \ Co, an, Great Kiissei’ 
street, Loiulon;, The> make nut onU intere'tin,,, tin 
iiistructne reading and the-i fully ue'eiwed licin,, 
eiveii a permanent form. 


Selected Addresses and Essays b\ the late Viscount 
Haldane (John INIurray Albemarle Street, T,ondon) is 
a notable collection of essay'. Some desire has been 
expressed for the publication in a conveniently acces- 
sible form of the particular addresses and essa-, s uhicli 
this little volume contains. They have all appealed 
before, some in The Conduct of Lite, jthers in Cui- 
•ccrsiltci and Xational Lire, and on i ic the Emfi'e 
Rei'icu, but they have not been arranged collectively. 
This has now been done, and the contents of the book 
arc now assembled as containing an expression < f 
faith in knowledge, in higher education, and in a 
special phase of the unwritten constitution of th.c 
Empire. Tlie late Viscount Haldane — whose passing 
away an irreparable loss to the world — was not 
only a distinguished siatcsinan but a great thinker, 
and we are glatl that his essav.s and addresses will 
i.ow he casi! . accessible in a^permanent form. 

-Mr. J. \V T. Ala'on’s The Creative East is the latest 
addition to "'the Wisdom of the East” Scries (John 
Aliirrai, Albemarle Street, Eondon). f” ' 

I ontribution, the author roainta' 
lome.s in life onl_'. throiv' .e uiii 
a-stheticis^ and spirituality in balani 
'J he West ipecializcd in utilitarian 

specialized in sf iriVality, China has a 

testheticisin, while in Japan there ha' been a national 
efloit to unite the three factors into a co-operative 
whole. Tile Creative East shows how an interchange 
of ideas between the Occident and the Orient is 
iiecessarv if a world civilization i.s to be attained. The 
book 1' meant for thoughtful reader.s to whom we have 
much pileasure in commending Mr. Alason’s highly 
siiniulat-iig essais, the doctrines propounded in which 
seem to us to be sound and based on unimpeachable 
data 


The edit- It oi I'.Le .sfadiC — the well-known 
Journal — ha- followeil up Modern liardeiii- . /ay .. 
and Foieien with I iie i,a>den.'~ of Japan wr tteii ' 

Mr J. Har.ni.i, ,i J.ipai.e-e ixpert (btiuiio | i,; 

}}, Ecue-ter pquaie, Eondr.n, W. C ci It i- 
(.oiiipani.v.i ami lompUiiieiit to that highli siwcl'-ii 
work — .l/iMiu; i.aid^’i.-, which i- coutined t. th'-',. 
Europe mid contain- marli t, o illu-tr.itions in coloi,- 
and nioii; lone. I lu IjlIIlC'/is of Japan has -ix cdocre' 
plate- — troin tile work it old and iitHiern jap.ii;.. -c'- 
aiti-t- ..I'll a 111 luiriil iHii-tratioiK in phoioyr.w . - 
and a hundred m ha.lt-t lie t -gethcr with di.igram- : 
the te.xt. .V p.cru-al ot the w,,rk will sati-fv tlie rca'a 
that i.se.iutnul eticet- can be proiiuied bi' the We-ti' 
.garden iuier wim applie- the { rinciple- contained n 
the prufu.se illustration- and in the studv of tiiei r. 
and practice which ha- btin espeeialli’ eontributeo 
by Mr. Jiro ITarada i.g' the Imperi.tl Househol . 
Aluseum, Tokyo. The two loliimes together constitute 
an encyciopieclia of gardening m the East and ti-c 
West. 


XII. THE .TfiJDKRX ITV'lOKEfL LIBRARY 

We extend a iieartv welcome to "The Modern 
Eictorial Library, ' edited by Mr s. p. B. Mai.-, M .f. 
I ilie Richards Press, Ltd., 90, Xewnian Street, 
Eond.m, W. i). The new .'c-ries i- based on the con- 
ception that we live to-day in an age of photcigraph- 
rnd pictures, as evidenced by the fact that in the new- 
papers, on the hoardings and eierywhcre el-e it is the 
picture which makes the first .appeal to the eye. With 
the aid of photographs we are able to accompany hig- 
game hunters on their travels, to climb Afount Eiere-^t, 
to penetrate to the Arctic and Antarctic Zone-, li.v 
meaus of pictiue.s the events of the day, the dmcoi erics 
- the novelties of art and of conimeree are 
.glance To read of heroic exploits, 
■an form, or of arclnicctiiial design, 




■ v. i' M G 111'. 


^ the pict,V> Xo description of Salisbury’s 

o wleopatra’s face can po-.-il,l. ,1,, 

either: poets may ransack the i„„su' of ily .pi.^rc-, 

convey the glory of a yacht in full y„, 

luoruing on the Downs: hi-ton-n. " 

tKii,-- ina\ txcrci-c 

their vocal)uIarv to uiueil fi, ,, ,i 
^ Ute mtnoant^ 

of a nioUe'ii h itUe in tlu it* 

. . •, , - cir .ir fin ihv >c.i. 

of a 

fia^h of lightnin,^ can rcdiiKtrni’t f 
ci'^ely ^vilat we want to ^ ^ 

beautiful or iis^ly ha\i: i,, 


and waste no tune W'e lia\^ 


Us pre- 
ni motion, 
^'-■'r 1st no thought 
’tb to lo, ,k Based upon 
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L'ouci;ptioii of our prc'ent-da}. life "The Modern 
rietorial hiiirary" aini.s at an ideal and no\el coin- 
l.ination of the finest procurable series of pictures 
with an cutertaininy and iuf(,rniative text by way i>f 
co!iinientar_\ . It will be inipoasible to turn over the 
pace^ of any volume of the Modern Pictorial Library 
without interest or profit, and at a gPiiKc its pictures 
will lead to a yeiicral desire to read tiie text. The 
fist titles, of whi^Ii half the iiambcr are published, 
'are : i London by i; Beresford Chancellor, a. Flying 
by Lt.-Col. \V. Lockwood Marsh. 3. Shaki:si>L'are b> 
6. P. B. 3Iais. 4. Catlicdrals by Geor.t;e Sinclair. 
". llisto’y ot Art by Louis Hourticq o. Animals ol 
the H'orLf by L. Joubiii. 7. Daien ot British Litcra- 
ttiic bi S. P. B. Mais. f. i'lcnoli Revolution by .V. 
.\llia. 9. Llisloiy 0! EiKland by Norniaii Sykes. 
I’ Rem'orandt by J. Laron, ii. Mythology by 
liniest Graipyer. la. Eleetncity by S. H. Clotwortby 


13 Polai Exhloiation tiy J. Gordon Hoyes. 
1... Pails' b\ I.ouis nourtieu 13. iroiidt’i/nl Dis- 
coveries or Science by S. It. Clotwortby. 16. Birds 
bv M. Boabier. 17. Dickens and Ilis Tillies bi L. 
Beresford Cnaacellor. iS. Races or Mankind by 
liriiest Graneer. Tli.rush cheaply priced at but one 
shilliiijr each, the voluaies before iis are beautiful to 
look at and it is a p'leasure to dip into them. The 
pictures are splendid and tlie books are profusely illus- 
trated. The texts are written by specialists. 
Altogether “The Modern Pictorial Librari'” is a 
liarnionioiis Mending of highb- readable texts with 
hiybly attractive pictures. We have great pleasure 
in coiitTnctiding this iieiv publishing enterprise which 
deserves Well c£ the reading public. We shall watch 
its career and pro.gress with a .svnipathetic interest 
and hope it will succeed in commanding that large 
circulation which it so richlv iiients. 
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